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CALLED TO WONDER Author Issue Page 

Advent Erin Walton December 49 

Fruit of the Spint Erin Walton May 34 

Jesus goes to Jerusalem Jennifer O’Farrell April 46 

March and M-names Erin Walton March 40 

Message from God Jennifer O’Farrell November 46 

Parable of the Sower, The Jennifer O’ Farrell February 4] 

Stormy waters Jennifer O’ Farrell June 46 

Sun and the Son, The Erin Walton July/August 44 

Thanksgiving Erin Walton October 3 

Winter Erin Walton January 44 

Wonders of God, The Jennifer O’Farrell September 33 

CARTOONS Cartoonist Issue Page 

Gruber & Denton September 5) 
Dik La Pine July/August 5 

November 5) 

Pontius’ Puddle Joel Kauffmann January 5 
February 5 
March 5 
April 6 
May 5 
June 5 
October 5 
December 6 

COVERS - FRONT Credit Issue 

Aftermath, The: Christian aid agencies poised to David P. Young May 

help Iraqis 

AIDS havoc in Africa Dick Loek / PhotoSensitive January 

Burning bush Heather Mallett June 

Christmas Sarah Hall December 

General Assembly issue David Harris July/August 

Medieval morality play given 21st-century treatment Michael Hudson March 

Music and faith flourish in Taiwan David Harris November 

Refusing to crumble (St. David’s, Halifax) Dan Callis February 

Sex Issues Ed Schnurr April 

Where have they gone? Lester Clarke September 

Youth rally for Jesus Jan MacCready October 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Attitude adjuster, An 


Firestorm 
Goat shadows 


Grandpa’s stories of greater love 
Incredible barking squirrel, The 


It is finished! 


Like a winter’s aspen 

Mother he never had, A 
Parable of the Webber tree, The 
Security factor, The 


Winter stump fires 


FOR THE RECORD 


Achieving peace without the rhetoric 

Assembly gives church a gentle nudge 

Assembly imitates apostles’ meeting 

Beating AIDS needs our help 

Debating with grace should be our hallmark 
“Love was born at Christmas” 

Publishing assembly reports earlier would engage 


the wider church 


Rallying to proclaim the good news 
Same-sex marriage issue deserves serious debate 
Screening may be a burden but ultimately is a good 


thing 


We mustn’t forget the living or the dead 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Church helps us nurture valuable relationships, The 
Distributing love in Malawi 

Hope in the dark shadow of an AIDS pandemic 
Season of vulnerability, The 

Thank-you from Malawi, A 

Who 1s really on the Lord’s side? 


Communion unites worldwide church 

November Sundays provide variety in spirituality 
Spirituality deepens relationships 

Traditions can help us celebrate 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Active Evangelism #5: Reaching out to a generation 
of unchurched people 

Active Evangelism #6: Church extension in a 
missionary presbytery 
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Author 


David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 
David Webber 


David Harris, Editor 


Moderator 


Mark Lewis 
Mark Lewis 
Mark Lewis 
Mark Lewis 
Mark Lewis 
Mark Lewis 


P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 
P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 
P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 
P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 
Author 


Carey Nieuwhof, Jim Czegledi 


Kirk Summers, Jim Czegledi 


Issue 


October 
June 
January 
November 
July/August 
April 
March 
May 
December 
September 
February 


Issue 


March 
July/August 
June 
January 
April 
December 
May 


September 
October 
February 


November 


Issue 


June 
February 
January 
March 
April 
May 
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September 
December 
Issue 
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GENERAL ARTICLES (cont'd) 


Active Evangelism #7: Leadership factor in 
evangelism, The 

Active Evangelism #8: Transformed churches: the 
secret of their success 

Active Evangelism #9: The e-vangelist: Taking the 
Great Commission into cyberspace 

Active Evangelism #10: An outsider looks at 
Presbyterian evangelism 

AIDS’ deadly grip on Africa 

Awesome African experience, An 

Battling addictions 

Beachcomber, The 

Coexisting with Saddam 

Complex conflict and a deadly toll, A 

Faith demands that we ask searching questions 

Finding Christmas in the middle of nowhere 

Hummingbird and the ostrich egg, The 

Inside Aunt Margaret’s world 

Is the Bible hate literature? 

It’s OK not to be perfect 

Little seed here, a little seed there, A 

Living among the poor (Gustavo Gutierrez) 

“Love justice, seek peace and follow it” 
(Dirk Ryneveld) 

Man who wants to change lives, neighbourhoods 
and a country, The (Jim Wallis) 

Murder at the manse 

Passing by 

Sanctuary for jazz, A (Bill Carter) 

Sierra Leone’s gruesome war 

“Spirit of disorderly love,” A (Margaret Avison) 

Spirituality #1: Here comes the Spirit! 

Spirituality #2: Letting yourself be shaped by the 
Spirit 

Spirituality #3: Spirituality for exploring minds 

Spirituality #4: Gifted for love 

Sweet tsunami! (Leonard Sweet) 

That’s Life: a rock musical for young people 

Walking, yes, indeed! (Betty Dee Black) 


HERE AND NOW 


Memory for faces, A 
Which calling do we follow? 


INSERTS 


Live the Vision impacting lives around the world 


Partners in Christ’s service: 2002-2003 annual report 
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Chuck Congram, Jim Czegledi 
Tom Dickey, Jim Czegledi 
Keith Knight, Jim Czegledi 


Don Posterski, Jim Czegledi 


Hugh McCullum 
Jennifer Marett 
Heather Parker 

W. Owen Thornton 
John Dart 

Michael McAteer 
Mark Lewis 
Patricia Schneider 
Marylee Moynan 
Judith Green Ferron 
Marianne Meed Ward 
Kenneth Gibble 
Gwyneth Whilsmith 
Alex MacLeod 
Tom Dickey 


Alex MacLeod 


Ian S. Wishart 
Tom Denton 
Solange De Santis 
Salamatu Kurtimah 
Sue Careless 
Kenneth Stright 
Harris Athanasiadis 


Lucy Reid 
Steve Ashton 
Alex MacLeod 
Tom Dickey 
Tom Dickey 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Contributor 


Issue 
March 
April 
May 
June 


January 
February 
May 
July/August 
March 
March 
July/August 
December 
May 

June 

April 
September 
April 
December 
September 


September 


January 
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February 
October 
September 
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December 
May 

March 
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Issue 
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January 


Issue 
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INSERTS (cont’d) 


PWSDevelopments 
PWSDevelopments 
Year of Spirituality 


LIVES LIVED 


Betty (Mack) Parker 

Donald Neil MacMillan 1909-2003 
John Ross: A man ahead of his time 
Stephen Shih (1922-2002) 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Divi divi tree shows the Spirit is blowing strong in 
Curacao 

For whom the Bell toils 

Lord of the dance 

Teacher helps build a school brick by brick 

Tiny Tots pays big dividends (Christian child care) 

To Russia, with love 

Welcome to the Bahamas 


MISSIONS 

Church’s response to AIDS, The 

Has mission education gone the way of the dodo? 
Presbyterians and hands-on mission 

NEWS 

Church, Ottawa initial agreement on residential 


schools abuse claims 
E.H. Johnson Award (Rev. Nangula Kathind1) 


Ecumenical justice council gets new directors (CCJC) 


National staff shuffles 
Nominees for Moderator 
Reports from Synods: 


Camp report highlights Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Leadership workshops anchor Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
Listening proves key for British Columbia 


Pre-meeting conference kick-starts Alberta and the 


Northwest 
Saskatchewan sees encouraging signs 
Toronto and Kingston ponders what’s in a name 
There’s a lot of history between them (Mel Bailey, 
John Johnston) 
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Contributor 


Author 


Barry Mack 

Joseph C. McLelland 
Family 

Bob Phillips 


Author 
Tom Dickey, Kenneth Stright 


Lorna Ball 

Alan Stewart 
Betty Worthington 
Cathy Gale 

Ivor Williams 
John Fraser 


Author 

Karen Plater 

L. June Stevenson 
Karen Plater 
Source 


Art Babych 


Issue 

April 

November 
July/August 

Issue Page 
February 45 
October 45 
May 43 
January 45 
Issue Page 


December 34 


May Sy 
September 31 
June 26 
March 4] 
July/August 8 
April 3y) 
Issue Page 
February 26 
June 2M 
June 24, 25 
Issue Page 
January UD 
January DB 
January 26 
January 28 
January 23 
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NEWS (cont’d) 
WCC forced to cut staff positions 


Canadian Bible Society appoints new director 

Canadian wheat helps Afghanistan recover 

Churches, non-profits pressured by insurance 
companies to get screening protocols in place 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces meets in youthful setting 


Alan Walker dies, but Lifeline lives on 

Churches open schools to homeless as cold wave 
strikes India 

Churches protest war 

East Coast institution, Rev. A.O. MacLean, dies 

East continues to meet West 

Evangelicals reluctant to help AIDS orphans, survey 
indicates 

Former Evangel Hall director George Cunningham 
dies 

Kenyan churches fear violent outlawed group 

Lethal desert tests immigrants, faith groups and 
patrols 

New faces at 50 Wynford 

Presbyterians for peace 

Presbyterians Sharing... as usual 

Sexuality study guide seeks to make issue less 
contentious 


Anglican and United churches reopen talks 

Anglican primate to address VST graduates 

Ault Kirk in a new Scotland, The 

Badger battered and flooded 

Bishops pan Belgium’s law on same-sex marriages 

Can the Scots put Humpty Dumpty together again? 
Do they want to? 

Certain women amaze us 

Christian group frosty over devil’s chocolate 
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Source 


ENI 


Tom Dickey 


David Harris, Tom Dickey 


ENI 
ENI 


Tom Dickey 


Tom Dickey 
The Church Herald 


Sam Gonza 


Tom Dickey 


Anglican News Service 


Michael Munnik 
Ian S. Wishart 
ENI 

Michael Munnik 


Tom Dickey 
Andreas Havinga (EN/) 


Christian surfers take to waves in Peru in cleanup bid EN/ 


Church agency coordinates aid to North Korea as 
congregations pray for peace 

Church council, banks discuss development 

Ecumenical studies chair in Rome honours scholar 
who taught in Canada 


Tom Dickey 


Peter Kenny (EN/) 
ENI 


Faith leaders ask Ontario politicians for commitments Tom Dickey 


to poor and vulnerable 
Indian residential schools settlement 
KAIROS director resigns 
Knox to give Van Seters honorary degree 
New faces at 50 Wynford 
Pop spirituality “biggest threat” to churches 
Presbyterian minister humanized children’s TV 
Presbyterian museum home to rare library 


Anglican Journal 


Harvey Shepherd 
Chris Herlinger (EN/) 
Tom Dickey 


Issue 
January 


February 
February 
February 


February 


March 
March 


March 
March 
March 
March 


March 


March 
March 


March 
March 
March 
March 


April 
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NEWS (cont’d) 


Put Dracula Park plan in coffin, say churches 

Reformed leaders make pastoral visit to Christians, 
Muslims in Baghdad 

Team PWS&D 

Topping to address Presbyterian College 

U.S. Presbyterians face divisive vote at assembly 

Wall around tomb will split Bethlehem 

Wallace new secretary for International Ministries 

Youth in Mission team to visit Ghana 


Church aid agencies poised to help 

Church elder tours Kirk to make silver inventory 

Church without walls 

Does Lord of the Rings count? 

Farewell open house for three senior staff 

Knox College introduces degree program for laity 

Malawi’s president to quit, ending feud with 
churches 

Modest assessment of issues for discussion at the 
General Assembly 

New deputy clerk appointed, treasurer nominated 

Presbyterian philosopher’s work on green issues 
wins Templeton Prize 

PWS&D appeals for help for Iraq 

Relief at fall of Baghdad 

Rev. Michael Fesenko dies at age 102 

Sandy McDonald elected moderator-designate 

Tutu seeks reparations as TRC findings spur suit 

VST and St. Andrew’s Hall make appointments 


China’s Protestant churches grow; so does women’s 


role 
Church has inflated sense of itself 


Church of Scotland hymns to become more Scottish 


It might lead to ... 
New Brunswick church lambastes sexuality guide 
Of mission and money and machinations 
(Three national executive staff retire) 
PWS&D marathon run 
Record receives church press awards 
SARS fails to dent Toronto church attendance 
Ted Johnson defined cutting edge mission 


Church of Scotland rejects ecumenical union 
Ecumenical bodies seek guidelines on use of 
modified food for hungry 


Church bells? Cheese it, the cops! 
Citizenship in faith transcends nationalism 
Congregation helps Ugandan AIDS orphans 
Deliver us from Evil Knieval 
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Source 


ENI 
Peter Kenny (EN/) 


Tom Vais 
Christianity Today 


Ross Dunn (EN/) 
PCC news release 


Chris Herlinger (EN/) 
ENI 

Michael Munnik 

The Church Herald 


ENI 


Tom Dickey 


Rainer Lang (EN/) 


ENI 


ENI 


ENI, The Washington Post 


ENI 
The Christian Century 


Tom Dickey 


Tom Dickey 
Tom Dickey 


ENI 
BIDE, (CHAGiIE} 


Professional Engineering, London 


Robert Anderson 
Tom Dickey 
ENI 


Issue 


April 
April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 
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NEWS (cont’d) Source 


Evangel Hall’s expansion moves fore-ward 
Give us this day our perfect abs 

KAIROS names new executive director 
New faces at 50 Wynford 


Tom Dickey 
The Globe and Mail 


One man, one woman, one thorny issue Tom Dickey 
Perfect for the minister who’s a ham ENI 
Presbyterians appointed to Canadian Council of 

Churches 


Reformed churches raise sensitive word in discussion EN/ 
of Taiwan: independence 
Tyndale receives university status 


Christian relief group won’t abandon Iraqis ENI 

Cyclists get spiritual drink ENI 

Evangel Hall sets site on expansion 

New faces at 50 Wynford Drive 

New leader, less money for WCC 

Not here, not yet ... 

Paulette Piguet, former WARC executive, dies 

Presbyterian clerk in Malawi in hot water ENI 

Presbyterian evangelist launches TV program 

Rally inspires church youth, leaders 

Short, sweet statement of faith wanted in Dutch 

Youth say gay marriage OK in society but don’t 
think church should permit it 


James Solheim (ENS) 
Amy Sedlezky 


Amy Sedlezky 
Andreas Havinga (EWN/) 
Amy Sedlezky 


The Globe and Mail 
The Globe and Mail 
Amy Sedlezky 
Amy Sedlezky 
Amy Sedlezky 
Hobbs Gama (EWN/) 


And that’s an improvement? 

Gaelic gospel music! 

Habitat for Humanity builds on faith 

Iraqi Christians find religious freedom in Canada 

Iraqis get a hand restoring lives 

Malawian church readmits apologetic 
parliamentarian 

Outreach, music at heart of church’s vibrant ministry Amy Sedlezky 
in Montreal 

Record welcomes new writer 

Reformed, Roman Catholic theologians continue to Tom Dickey 
work together on report 

Richard Fee, director of PWS&D, kept a traveller's Richard Fee 
diary of his visit to Iraq 

Scottish church scraps plan to close homes for elderlyEN/ 

Screening policy document being reviewed by 
congregations 

Taiwan singers’ music “flows out of faith” 

Unsung advocate Agnes Roy paved way for women 


Amy Sedlezky 


Chinese Christians promote phenomenal growth of | Tom Dickey 
church 

Evangel Hall’s director moves to Scott Mission 

Huron-Perth ministers won’t be off the hook if they Amy Sedlezky 
marry same-sex couples 


Issue 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
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NEWS (cont’d) 


India’s churchwomen deplore abortion of female 


fetuses 
“It’s people helping people” 
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Source 


ENI 


Amy Sedlezky 


Key players discuss strategy for feeding North Korea Amy Sedlezky 
Malawi churches distribute drugs, condoms to check EN/ 


spread of HIV/AIDS 
Mike Yaconelli dies in car accident 


Presbyterian choir includes two English cathedrals 


in tour 
Presbyterian minister meets a pope 


Presbyterian to wed Crown Prince of Denmark 


Principal clerk ecumenical guest 


Pulpits may be barred to Scottish Moderator 
Scotland will have woman as Moderator for first time 
Study concludes prayer has no effect on surgery 
Synod of Alberta and the Northwest makes change 


in nominating procedure 
The 11th commandment! No jaywalking! 


Tom Dickey 


news.com.au 
Tom Dickey 


The Globe and Mail 
Joyce Yanishewsk1 


The Irish Independent 


Youth, camping focus of Quebec and Eastern Ontario(Gord Walford) 


synod 


OBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Crawford, Rev. Dr. David James 
Cromey, Rey. Frederick Henry 
Cunningham, Rev. George Brown 
Darch, Rev. Dr. Peter John Secord 
Gilchrist, Rev. James 

MacLean, Rev. Dr. A.O. (Allison Osborne) 
McMichen, Rev. George 

Peter, Rev. George 

Ross, Rev. Dr. John A. 

Sandford, Rev. Robert D. 
Urquhart, Rev. John James (Jack) 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 
Advent 


Afflictions have a little benefit 
Christmas hymns 


J.P. Bayer decides to establish a niche market 


J.P. Bayer’s marketing niche 
Marketing the gospel 
Megachurch dream comes to naught 


On the weather, SARS, West Nile virus, pollution 
Statistics Canada report on religious affiliation 


Summer in the church 
Year of Spirituality 


Date of Death 


September 21, 2002 
December 19, 2002 
January 29, 2003 
August 10, 2003 
August 23, 2002 
January 28, 2003 
November 9, 2002 
January 8, 2003 
February 10, 2003 
April 13, 2003 
September 7, 2003 


Peter Plymley II 


Issue Page 
December 24 
December 14 
December 


1 
December WS 


December 25 


December 13 
December 11 
December 1? 
December 12 
December 2B 
December 24 
December 1, 
December By 
December 12 
December 

Issue Page 
February 47 
March 47 
May 45 
November 47 
January 47 
March 47 
February 47 
March 47 
April 48 
June 47 


November 47 


Issue Page 


November 40 


January 40 
December 29 
April 35 
May 35 
February 35 
March 43 
June 39 
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July/August 32 
October 33 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


Catching the vision (Millie Evans) 
China honours a special Christian (Ellen Rae Dai) 
Reverend mayor of Lunenburg, The 

(Rev. Laurence Mawhinney) 


POETRY 


Alloy from a Joyful Heart 

Along for the ride 

Because of these 

Daughter 

Day the Lights Went Out, The 

Dogged climb 

Easter, after a late snow 

Here Am | 

Jehovah 

Manna 

Mildly great commission, The 

Pianist 

Praise 

Roundup 

Stitch through time, A 

Toward Autumn, Buxom and Ripe 

Wrinkling: for John McKernan (waiting for a 
meeting that is obviously not taking place here) 


POP CHRISTIANITY 

Just like Jesus ... well, almost (7he Matrix) 
Left behind with Ned Flanders 

TV series is “theologically lazy” 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Camp Kannawin: 60 years of ministry 
Enrolment up after time of uncertainty 


(The Presbyterian College, Montreal) 
129th General Assembly 
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Author 


Tom Dickey 
Tom Dickey 
Carol Dobson 


Author 


Carol Hamilton 

John Nixon Jr. 

Joan Bond 

Wendy Turner Swanson 
T.M.D. 

Carol Hamilton 

Kevin Hadduck 

Wendy Turner Swanson 
Nancy Hightower 
Nancy Hightower 
T.M.D. 

John Grey 

Carol Hamilton 

John Grey 

Laurie Klein 

Kevin Hadduck 
Michael S. Glaser 


Andrew Faiz 


Author 


Mickey Johnston, 
Renita MacCallum 


Tom Dickey 
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Murder atthe manse + Presbytery of Cape Breton profiled * China honours a special Christian 


for the 


record 


Beating AIDS needs our help 


ost people in Canada are generally only two removes 

from a person with HIV/AIDS: they either know 

someone with AIDS or have a friend who knows 
someone with AIDS. I do. Some have died; all were young. 

AIDS is neither the most widespread sexually transmitted 
disease here nor the biggest killer, but it is still immensely sad 
to hear of young people dying from AIDS-related illnesses. 

But the situation in Canada is nothing compared to the 
havoc the disease is wreaking in Africa. 

Two years ago, Dorine Odida had all but given up on life. 
Her husband left her when she tested HIV-positive, taking with 
him their son, who is now five years old and uninfected. She 
considered suicide and went to the extent of buying rat poison 
with the intention of killing herself and her newborn baby. 

“T thought better of the idea, and since my baby was 
innocent, she did not deserve to die.” Her baby, who was 
also positive, died three months later. 

Those are the opening lines of a story by Catherine Wanyama, 
a science writer and editorial assistant at African Sciences 
Communication Service in Nairobi. It was sent to Canadian 
editors by the Interagency Coalition on AIDS and Develop- 
ment. The story reveals the face of AIDS behind the mind- 
numbing figures: 42 million adults and children in the world 
with HIV/AIDS; nearly 30 million in sub-Sahara Africa alone. 

Fortunately, Dorine went to a counselling centre in Nairobi 
for help. Last year, on World AIDS Day, she went public with 
her condition and now helps other women like herself try to 
cope with life a bit better. Like the other women, she cannot 
afford antiretroviral drugs, the anti-AIDS drug cocktails that 
give wealthy people in the world a chance to live with AIDS. 

Africa has always been close enough to Europe and North 
America when it comes to gold, diamonds, safaris and, at one 
time, slaves. But when it comes to AIDS, Africa seems more 
than a continent away. 

The United Nations says it will take $10 billion US in the 
next three years to fight the disease. So far, the United States, 
the biggest donor, is managing only $1 billion spread over two 
years. Canada has pledged $100 million over three years. 

Churches, meanwhile, have been doing much to help, both 
here and especially in Africa where they play a major role in 
AIDS education and prevention. As the Moderator relates in his 
poignant column, churches help families cope with life after 
relatives die from AIDS — families that are often headed by 
children now — and it is present with the dying. 

Like so many diseases, AIDS is spreading primarily among 
the poor and marginalized in society, and among women 
(which is, sadly, saying the same thing). In Canada, where the 


2 


David Harris 


disease was first prevalent among gays, HIV infections are now 
racing through our native communities. Already reduced to 
about three per cent of the population by centuries of disease 
and mistreatment, they accounted for nine per cent of new HIV 
infections in 1999. 

In Africa, AIDS is spread primarily through unsafe hetero- 
sexual contact. But it would be simplistic to reduce this to a 
mere moral behaviour issue. 

Christians believe sexuality is one of God’s most precious 
gifts to us. It is also one of our key drives, linked as it is to our 
survival. In much of sub-Sahara Africa, which has endured — 
and continues to endure — abysmal leadership, corruption, 
massive debt and famine, sex buys food or a small comfort in 
a dark and dismal existence. Nor is bartering sex confined to 
prostitutes. Many women are AIDS widows with several chil- 
dren to feed and clothe. Without any supporting resources (few 
African countries have social welfare), these women have to 
earn money to feed their family. Many trade sex for food. This, 
in turn, spreads the disease further. 

The result is a region of the Earth where society is destabil- 
izing like earthquake-shaken buildings. Children are tilling the 
fields to survive; many of them have AIDS. Many have no one 
to look after them because their parents and other immediate 
relatives are dead or dying. 

Amid this gloom, there is a role for encouraging moral be- 
haviour and there is hope. The evidence is now clear that HIV 
infection levels can be decreased through education about safe 
sex and promoting abstinence before marriage. Uganda is a per- 
fect example, where there is a steady drop in HIV prevalence 
among young women who are listening to these messages. 

Stigma still lingers over AIDS in both Africa and Canada. I 
hope that reading Mark Lewis’s column and Hugh McCullum’s 
cover story will help you experience the human dimension of 
this terrible scourge a little better. 

AIDS, like so many other diseases, can be radically dimin- 
ished, if not entirely wiped out. A lot depends on our resolve: 
our support for our church’s work and our support for better 
government funding of projects. 

Twenty years from now, I hope I will be writing that AIDS 
has been vanquished. Twenty years from now, I hope I don’t 
know any young people with AIDS. 
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Lining up for the daily meal at noon, the young children at this school are 
waiting patiently for their first food of the day. Drought has caused massive crop 
failures in southern Africa and the Horn of Africa. With PWS&D’s support, 
Action by Churches Together has been running supplementary feeding programs 
in Zimbabwe since September 2001. As the drought continues, the word 
“supplementary” has lost its meaning. The meal these children are given is often 
their only meal of the day. Prior to the feeding program, many children were 
staying home from school — the long walk to school and the energy needed 
for studying were too much for them on an empty stomach. Since the program 
began, school attendance has increased from 50 to almost 100 per cent. 


This school feeding program is just one of the programs PWS&D has been 
supporting through Action by Churches Together and the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank to help keep famine at bay in Zimbabwe, Malawi and Ethiopia. Your help 
is urgently needed to continue to distribute food to families and run school 
feeding programs as the crisis continues. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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Complexity in the Middle East 
In the November Record, the issue of the 
Holy Land was raised in the Moderator’s 
column, in a letter responding to Gerda 
Huisman’s September letter about the 
British army, and in What the Chaplain 
Saw in Palestine. Perhaps the 11th day of 
the 11th month, albeit in the year 2002, 
was a good time to pause and consider 
the geographical settings and historical 
consequences. 

Israeli-West Bank Palestinian lands 
are part of the Fertile Crescent, which 
runs from the Persian Gulf, up the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers, across to the 
Mediterranean Sea and down the coastal 
plain to the Negev Desert. Across that 
lies the delta of the Nile, a rich area 
summed up by “Egypt is the Nile — the 
Nile is Egypt.” The Holy Land was part 
of the Ottoman Empire until 1918 when 
it became a mandated territory held in 
trust for the League of Nations until the 
League was replaced by the United Na- 
tions after the Second World War. 

For several millennia, ancient nations 
such as Assyria, Babylon and Egypt used 
that corridor in a manner comparable to 
the use of the North European Plain 
which saw its last surge end only as re- 
cently as 1945. Such was the intensity 
over the centuries that the Low Countries 
were known as The Cockpit of Europe. 
A North American example would be the 
Hudson-Mohawk-Champlain rivers, used 
for raiding and trading from aboriginal 
times through the French-British conflict, 
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the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, to the fear of Manifest Destiny be- 
ing executed by U.S. Union armies after 
the Civil War. 

The State of Israel is barely more than 
a half-century old, and the displacement 
of Palestinians to the West Bank and 
Gaza or remaining in Israel is one of the 
complexities. This is compounded by the 
claims over Jerusalem, City of David — 
the place where Mohammed is said to 
have ascended and the place where Jesus 
was tried and crucified. But Jerusalem 
was initially founded on the western 
slopes of the mountains as a refuge from 
the warring nations millennia before. It 
became the City of David when King 
David united Israel and Judea but wished 
to avoid any conflicting capital claims. He 
conquered the weak Jebusite city-state of 
Jerusalem and made it his compromise 
capital (c.f., Washington, D.C., rather than 
Philadelphia or New York; Ottawa rather 
than Toronto or Montreal; Canberra rather 
than Sydney or Melbourne). 

As it was in the Fertile Crescent, so it 
is in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict: land 
and water are at the heart of the conflict. 
Perhaps one of the answers lies in modern 
water-management co-operation where 
desalination plants (rather than emotional, 
semi-religious, pseudo-historical claims) 
might build up the necessary trust. Long- 
term? Yes. Will it be given a real chance? 
Probably not. 

Kennedy Maconochie, 
Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. 


In order to understand the situation in the 
Middle East, one must go back to 1947 
when the United Nations passed the par- 
tition plan that would have given the 
Jews a state and the Arabs a state. The 
Jews accepted the resolution; the Arabs 
rejected it and launched a massive war 
against the Jews. The Jews defeated them 
and also won succeeding wars of Arab 
aggression. As is normal international 
policy, the Israelis occupied the con- 
quered territory (which, incidentally, had 
never been a state). 

Since then, the Arabs have acted as if 
they had won those wars: they continue to 
make demands. But when the occupied 
attack the occupiers — whether with 
stones, grenades, rifles or suicide bombers 
— they must expect severe reprisals. 

The only way to end occupation is to 
accept a peace treaty, which is either dic- 
tated by or negotiated with the victors. 
The losers do not always get all they 
want, as the example of Germany after 
two world wars shows. 

As for other UN resolutions asking 
Israel to withdraw from occupied territ- 
ories, the Israelis cannot do that as long 
as the Arabs fight them. Some even 
threaten to annihilate the “Jewish entity,” 
as they call it. The Arabs ignored the 1947 
UN resolution regarding partition. Why 
should the Israelis honour the later reso- 
lution calling them to give up the occupa- 
tion as long as there is no peace treaty? 

Before the Israelis proclaimed their 
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state in 1948, there had been war between 
Arabs and Jews, and between the Jews 
and the British. Unfortunately, as in any 
war, atrocities are committed by both 
sides. But peace could have been restored 
had the Arabs accepted the UN partition 
resolution of 1947. This the Arabs did not 
do, and they are responsible for today’s 
mess. It is as simple as that. 
Helmut L. Wipprecht, 
Cobalt, Ont. 


In his November column, Moderator 
Mark Lewis relates details of his visit to 
the Middle East, including raising the 
issue of suicide bombings with President 
Yasser Arafat. Mr. Arafat replied: “I am 
against the suicide bombings. I have told 
my people over and over to stop them, 
but I cannot control them all.’ The Mod- 
erator remarks that he was satisfied with 
this answer. 

A report on suicide bombings re- 
leased on Nov. | by Human Rights 
Watch says: “High-ranking [Palestinian 
Authority] officials, including President 
Arafat, failed in their duty to administer 


justice and enforce the rule of law in 
compliance with international standards. 
Through their repeated failure to arrest or 
prosecute individuals alleged to have 
planned or carried out suicide attacks 
against civilians, they contributed to a 
climate of impunity and failed to prevent 
the bloody consequences. Their pay- 
ments to, and recruitment of, individuals 
responsible for attacks against civilians 
likewise demonstrate, at least, a serious 
failure to meet their political responsibil- 
ities as the governing authorities, if not 
a willingness to support them.” The full 
report may be found at www.hrw.org/ 
reports/2002/isrl-pa/. 

While the Moderator is satisfied with 
Mr. Arafat’s response to suicide bomb- 
ings, major human rights organizations 
are not. It is regrettable that Mr. Lewis 
has become one more in a long chain of 
naive Western politicians and church 
leaders who give legitimacy to President 
Arafat. Yasser Arafat is a terrorist. He has 
failed utterly in his responsibility of lead- 
ership among the Palestinians. 

Roland De Vries, 
Montreal 


Jehovah 


unyielding, unrepentant, 


I will catch hold, cupping your heart 


there is the voice you’ve always dreamed about, 
deep, relentless, the sound of many waters 

covering you, riding the waves of your darkness; 
you crave he who will not drown in your hunger. 


I am the one you cannot weary, 


with healing hands, brushing your hair 
under the shadow of my wings. 


you push against desire, the longing to see my face, 
to know the secret name I gave you 
before the stars sang. you hope your fear will hide you 
underneath thick, armour-warm skin, 
cradling yourself in its dark shell. 

this is of little consequence. 
before the day was, I had already found you, 
stirred your void with my breath. 
the terrain of your heart is etched on my hands, 
your nightmares will not lose me, 
tumble yourself back into the sky 


and marry me once more. 


— Nancy Hightower 


Congratulations to the Moderator and 
new editor of the Record for reporting 
and publishing objective information on 
the Palestinian-Israeli tragedy. Unfortu- 
nately, much of Canada’s media is either 
owned or controlled by those with sim- 
ilar agendas to Israel Asper, who de- 
mands a pro-Israeli/anti-Arab bias in the 
National Post and his other newspapers 
and television stations. While the paucity 
of impartial reporting in the secular media 
is understandable, its near absence in the 
Record has been inexplicable. I hope the 
November edition marks the beginning 
of more courageous reporting and analy- 
sis of the Middle East by the Record. I 
also urge Presbyterians to support the 
editor and Moderator when they are at- 
tacked by those who would wish them to 
remain silent. 
Ron McGraw, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


Canada — a sovereign nation 
The increasing interest in and enactment 
of Remembrance Day 2002 demonstrate 
the pride and gratitude felt by Canadians 
for the sacrifices made by our Armed 
Forces. These respected men and women 
have passed on to our children a sover- 
eign Canada where personal freedom is 
enjoyed. 

Canada’s sovereignty and indepen- 
dence depend on our ability to defend our 
country from external attack and from 
internal insurrection. During the FLQ 
crises, the Canadian military forces were 
successful in overcoming an insurrection 
by Quebec separatists but, because of 
Canada’s large land mass, our military 
cannot defend our country’s borders with- 
out assistance from the United States. 

In the early 1950s, the greatest threat 
to world peace was an attack on North 
America by the Soviet Union. In 1957, 
Canada and the United States joined 
hands in NORAD (North American Air 
Defence, later renamed North American 
Aerospace Defence Command). The 
threat then was from bomber aircraft car- 
rying nuclear bombs. After a few years, 
the Soviet Union added missiles to its in- 
ventory of nuclear delivery systems. The 
United States and Canada then devel- 
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oped a new strategy named MAD (Mutu- 
ally Assured Destruction) which meant, 
in the simplest terms, if the Soviet Union 
were to launch an attack on North Amer- 
ica, an automatic counterattack would 
follow, resulting in the destruction of 
Soviet population and communication 
centres and industrial sites. It was a crazy 
strategy but it worked — the Soviet 
Union knew the price it would pay for 
launching an attack on North America 
was too high. 

Today, the main threat to Canadian 
security and, parenthetically, to the exer- 
cise of sovereignty lies in the hands of 
world terrorists. They are willing to in- 
flict mass destruction and killings on any 
nation that does not accept their philoso- 
phy of tyranny. They are willing to die 
during the delivery of death to others and 
they are capable of exposing millions of 
people to the poisons and plagues that 
are part and parcel of their arsenal. Can- 
adians are fortunate that our neighbour, 
the United States, has decided to meet 
terrorism head-on. 


After 9/11, the U.S. military was given 
the task of providing security against fur- 
ther terrorist attacks and, to that end, is 
developing a new Homeland defence 
system. The new system will coordinate 
army, navy and air force resources with all 
other border patrols, police forces and the 
like in an attempt to interrogate anyone 
entering or leaving North America. This 
perimeter defence shield encompasses 
Canada and, if we are to retain sovereign 
control over our own territories, we must 
participate as a full partner in it. In the 
absence of Canadian participation, the 
United States will proceed without us for 
it is committed to the containment of ter- 
rorism throughout the world and has set 
the security of the nation as a top priority. 

Because of our proximity to the United 
States, we in Canada are provided with 
enhanced security. The next time I see 
the president of the United States on tele- 
vision saying, “God bless America,” I 
will add my “Amen.” 

Maj.-Gen. (Ret’d) Russ Barber 
Duncan, B.C. 


Life’s real challenges 

The profile of Jason Dennis (A Rare 
Drummer With Rare Challenges) in the 
November Record was informative and 
interesting. My nephew was born with 
Williams syndrome. He is a great teen- 
ager and I am proud of him. His person- 
ality lights up a room and his intelligence 
is beyond some who seem to have all the 
answers. 

Thank you for letting readers know 
Williams syndrome is another challenge 
some of God’s children deal with each 
day. It’s how we deal with these chal- 
lenges that counts. 

Mrs. A. Fuller 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 
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WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CA 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, ON | Friday, March 7, 2003, 7 PM. 
Worship, Sharing Times, Business, Prayer Times 
RENEWAL DAY, March 8, 2003, 9 AM (Registration at 8:30 AM). 


Evangelism: The Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory 


The theme speaker, Canon Harold Percy, rector of Trinity 
Anglican Church, Streetsville, founding director of the 
Institute of Evangelism at Wycliffe College, author and popular 
speaker sharing: Five megashifts for a renewed church. 


Workshop: Natural Church Development led by Dr. Martin 
Kreplin, RF board chair & minister at St Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Moncton, NB 


Seminar panel: to hear stories & discuss how other 
congregations are doing effective evangelism. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO REGISTER CONTACT: 
The Renewal Fellowship Office 
3819 Bloor Street West, Etobicoke, ON M9B 1K7 
Fax: 416-233-1743 or e-mail chbrown@rogers.com 
webpage: renewalfellowship.presbyterian.ca 
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A Day-Long Seminar 


with Leonard Sweet 


Cultural historian, preacher, futurist, pre-eminent thinker 
Leonard Sweet firmly believes we live today in a pre- 
Christian society, fraught with challenges, dangers, 

1 critical choices and tremendous potential for the Church 


Sink or Swim in the New Millennium: 
A Theology of Incarnational Leadership 


Saturday March 8, 2003, 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Knox College 
59 St. George Street, Toronto 


Registration Fee: $35 per person | $25 student rate 
(lunch and coffee breaks included) 


For more information/to register call 416-946-8536 
or e-mail knox.con.ed@utoronto.ca 


"While the world is rethinking its entire cultural formation, 
it is time to find new ways of being the church that 
are true to our post-modern context. It is time for a 

Post-modern Reformation.” 
Leonard Sweet 


Co-sponsored by St. Andrew's Church, Toronto, 
and Knox College 


Hope in the dark shadow 


of an AIDS pandemic 


t is hard to imagine there could be 

any hope in the midst of an AIDS 

pandemic. The AIDS statistics in 
Malawi are bleak. Fifteen per cent of the 
population is infected with the AIDS 
virus. Half of Malawi’s citizens between 
the ages of 15 and 55 are infected. The 
nation is being depopulated and losing its 
workforce. The virus, which affects 
equal numbers of men and women, is 
depriving the nation of its caregivers and 
workers. Tens of thousands of children 
have lost both parents to the virus. 

The Presbyterian Church is there, 
working against overwhelming odds and 
struggling against the AIDS pandemic at 
every level. Sometimes God calls us to 
work in situations even when they seem 
impossible. 

When we visited the Chifundo Day- 
Care Center outside Blantyre City, 
Malawi, in September 2002, we were 
greeted by the joyful shouts of about 100 
children. Some were playing house out- 
side like children in any other part of the 
world. They imitated the activities of daily 
life — grinding maize and planting gar- 
dens. Only their maize was a bow! of red 
clay and their seeds were stones. Inside, 
more children played happily with blocks 
that were end-cuts from a carpenter’s 
shop. Others were reading and singing. 
All of the children at Chifundo appeared 
to be healthy, well-fed and well-clothed. 
They shared one other thing in common: 
all had lost their parents to AIDS. 

Rather than respond with orphanages 
that remove children from their villages 
and relatives, the church attempts to place 
the orphaned children with their extended 
families in order to maintain a family and 
community context. The church then pro- 
vides daycare centres like Chifundo so 
the new caregivers can work or seek 
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Mark Lewis 


Gertrude, 14, cares for her three younger siblings since her parents died of AIDS. 


schooling during the day without worry- 
ing about their newly adopted children. 
The system is working well, but there are 
not enough places like Chifundo to pro- 
vide for all the children in need. Chifundo 
is not the ultimate solution to the AIDS 


crisis but it is a place of joy, hope and 
beauty for children who would otherwise 
have died in the streets. 

The church has tried to find other ways 
to cope with the vast number of children 
orphaned by AIDS. Another solution is 
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the child-headed family. In families where 
both parents have died and there are no 
living adult relatives, the church provides 
support to the older children so they can 
raise their younger siblings. 

We visited a child-headed family in 
the Synod of Blantyre. We found 14- 
year-old Gertrude in the family home, a 
2.5-metre by three-metre concrete block 
building in the middle of a maze of sim- 
ilar structures. When we 


Africa, including government officials, 
would not even recognize that AIDS ex- 
isted. Some even suggested the acronym 
AIDS was an invention of the western 
world designed to slow the birth rate in 
Africa. They said AIDS stood for Amer- 
ica’s Idea for Discouraging Sex. Today, 
through the educational efforts of organi- 
zations like LISAP, the people of Malawi 
have accepted the reality of AIDS. We 

pray the ongoing educa- 


arrived, Gertrude was God calls us to have tion will help the people 
ee ; 

caring for three younger hope even when there of Malawi and other 

siblings, including two- | African nations to over- 

year-old Felix who was ISNO hope come the horror of the 


a bundle of energy and 
the sort of child any parent would call 
a handful. Gertrude told us her older 
brother, 16-year-old Chadrick, was also 
helping to raise the children. As Felix 
climbed onto Gertrude’s shoulder and 
began to pound on her head, she ex- 
plained Chadrick was attending school 
that afternoon and she would go the next 
morning. Between the two of them, they 
hope to receive an education and do their 
best to raise the three younger children. 
The child-headed family is far from 
an ideal situation but, in a context where 
resources are stretched beyond their lim- 
its, it is a creative way to provide some 
stability and relief. Without the support 
of the church, Chadrick, Gertrude, Felix 
and their siblings would have no home, 
no food and no chance for an education. 
In a tiny village in the Synod of Liv- 
ingstonia, we visited with Grace, a young 
woman dying of AIDS. She was lying 
on a straw cot in a two-room, clay-brick 
hut. Grace was close to death and suffer- 
ing all the ravages of the disease. There 
was no medicine to delay its course or to 
give relief from its secondary symptoms. 
The best the church could do was to pro- 
vide her with some care and company, 
supply a small amount of food for her 
family and be sure she did not die alone. 
Through the Synod of Livingstonia of 
the Church of Central Africa Presby- 
terian, our denomination funds Liv- 
ingstonia Synod Aids Control Program 
(LISAP), an organization that strives to 
care for AIDS patients and provide edu- 
cation about the disease. 
_ Education is one of the most powerful 
weapons in the fight against AIDS in 
Africa. Up until recent years, many in 
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AIDS pandemic. And we 
pray for an end to the untold suffering of 
millions in Africa. 

The AIDS pandemic in Africa is a 
tragedy of unimaginable proportions. 
Perhaps we could shake our heads and 
walk away. But we will not despair. We 
are called by God to minister to those 
who are suffering. God calls us to have 
hope even when there is no hope. 

I am thankful we can bring joy to 
children in the Chifundo daycare centre. 
I am thankful we are able to help 
Chadrick, Gertrude, Felix and their sib- 
lings. I am thankful we could be with 
Grace in her final days. I pray that Pres- 
byterians will continue to fight against 
the AIDS virus in Africa and to minister 
to its victims with compassion in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 


Ad Les 


Moderator’s itinerary 


January 15 
Knox College, Toronto 


January 19 
50th anniversary 
Trinity, Toronto 


January 20-21 
Canadian church leaders meet 


January 21 (evening) 
10th anniversary 
Presbytery of Oak Ridges, Unionville, Ont. 


January 24 (evening) 
Robbie Burns supper 
Central, Brantford, Ont. 


January 26 
Joint service 
Central and Knox, Cambridge, Ont. 
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_ can’t help feeling sorry for : 
_ the workers at the treatment | 


Homeless. Abused as a | 


conquer the drug addiction 
that is ruining what’s left of | 
his life. I watch in admira- 
tion as day after day he : 
uses our phone, calling one ‘ 
drug treatment program | 
after another trying to find : 
one that doesn’t have a | 
waiting list months long. 
“Call back later,” he’s told | 
over and over again. I sym- : 
pathize with him. I also | 


programs, their budgets cut, 
turning away good people 
who just need a break. I say § 
some encouraging words to : 
him and smile. It’s about all | 
I can do. I breathe a prayer : 
that he’ll keep trying. 


It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
to help hundreds of homeless and 
isolated people every year, many — 
of whom come to Toronto from | 
all over Canada. Your financial | 
contribution is urgently needed and | 
is fully tax-deductible. The Hall 
receives no Presbyterians Sharing... © 
funding but relies on the generosity 
of individuals, churches, church 
groups, foundations and businesses. 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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by Hugh McCullum 


y friend Marion died when she was 
28. She lived in Harare, the capital 
of Zimbabwe. She was slim, at- 
tractive, cheerful and competent, 
the epitome of the new Africa on 
which people like South Africa’s President 
Thabo Mbeki and Nigeria’s Olusajun Obasango 
pin their hopes for their devastated continent. 
She studied hard, had a wall filled with diplomas 
and certificates and became the administrator of 
a regional non-governmental organization. 

One day at tea, she told us she wanted to 
have a baby, that an African woman’s life was 
incomplete without children. So she got preg- 
nant quite deliberately. And just as inexorably, 
she got the virus we call HIV. 

Almost immediately, Marion started getting 
thin, having terrible headaches, sinus problems 
and a host of “minor ailments.” In the African 
way of 1998, we never talked about AIDS; it 
was always something else. Her slim figure be- 
came stick-like except for the increasingly vis- 
ible tummy of her first baby. Then she began 
missing work, too exhausted to get up. Finally 
she came to the office no more. 

The last time I saw Marion was in a print 
shop: noisy, dirty and hot. 

“Hi Marion, how are you?” 

“T’m fine, just a little headache, but the doc- 
tor’s giving me Panadol [pain-killers] and I 
should be OK soon.” 

She had to sit on a grubby chair to talk to me. 
It was just the normal chat about nothing in par- 
ticular but I sensed something must be coming. 


deadly grip 
on Africa 


“Can I ask you a favour? I want to bring my 
sister from Cape Town right away and I don’t 
have enough money. I’ll pay you back.” 

“Sure, Marion, that’s great. Maybe she will 
be able to help you when the baby comes.” 

“T’m OK. Can I call my baby Matthew after 
your son?” 

“That’s an honour, Marion.” 

She left slowly, holding onto a friend’s arm 
and looking twice her age, to cash the cheque. It 
was a Friday. The baby was born on Sunday, 
and Marion died. The baby, Matthew, survived 
and lives today with one of Marion’s sisters. 

Another story illustrates, and makes human, 
some of the studies and statistics that came out 


The photographs on these pages and this month’s cover were provided by PhotoSensitive, an 
organization of professional photographers across Canada who use their camera skills to “tell a 
_ story, make social comment and spur viewers to action.” 
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special report 


Above: A Zambian woman, 
weakened and at home with 
AIDS-related symptoms, is 
one of 4,000 patients 
assigned to a single hospice 
worker. 


Opposite page: An African 
mother worries over her 
baby. 
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Ovies Mwila carries a coffin 
from his workshop to the 
road for sale. In a country of 
funerals, he cannot keep up 
with the demand. 


of the recent Barcelona AIDS conference, 
reminding us that the stunning vulnerability of 
women to this 21-year-old pandemic in sub- 
Saharan Africa (and especially in southern 
Africa) is not just physiological but also cultural. 

Anastasia Muringayi is 44. She lives in 
Chishawasha, about 40 kilometres from Harare, 
and she has seen eight members of her family 
die. Since 1993. 

There is no sugar there anymore, so Anasta- 
sia cannot use the tough plastic bags it comes in 
to protect her hands from the feces, urine, blood 
and vomit of her bedridden family and neigh- 
bours. She tried the flimsy plastic that comes 
around bread loaves, but now Zimbabwe has no 
bread a widow can afford. 

But Anastasia is a tough, strong woman — 
African women, generally, are the steel back- 
bone of a continent ruined by men. She has 
joined a Roman Catholic mission’s AIDS care 
group. When the hygiene packs came from the 
AIDS program, there were only two pairs of 
disposable gloves; each can be used only once. 
It seems that, for the volunteer caregivers, expo- 
sure to bodily fluids contaminated by HIV is 


minor compared with the desperate food short- 
ages: the staple maize meal and cooking oil ran 
out two months ago. 

Next door to Mrs. Muringayi’s brick and 
thatched hut lie Roger and Everine, both sick 
but, until the food ran out, able to care for them- 
selves. 

Nearly six million Zimbabweans — half the 
population — need emergency food rations as 
people do in nearby Malawi, Zambia, Mozam- 
bique and most other nations of the Southern 
African Development Community (SADC). 
Thirty-four per cent of Zimbabweans between 
15 and 49 are infected with the virus that causes 
AIDS. 

AIDS and famine were made for each other. 
For the hungry and sick, it no longer matters 
whether the famine was caused by President 
Robert Mugabe’s mad and corrupt land-reform 
policies or this year’s drought. Malnutrition 
lowers already fragile immune systems. 

The virus ravages the weakened body, accel- 
erated as the hungry sell themselves for food. 
The breadwinners die; their infant orphans and 
elderly relatives face starvation. 
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Halfway through her family’s death, starting 
with her husband in 1993, Mrs. Muringayi 
learned that, if she was going to be the sole 
caregiver, she must practise careful hygiene. 
She has been left with two orphans and three of 
her own children. She has had to slaughter her 
eight cattle, her well has dried up and her small 
garden of yellowing tomatoes and spinach is 
her sole source of income. When government 
aid workers occasionally drop off a few bags of 
maize meal, it is never more than half enough. 

Despite her strength and the support from 
the church, Anastasia suffers acute depression 
from time to time, especially as people die. 

“T get afraid. I am always asking, is it me 
next to die?” 

But her counselling and home-based care 
pulls her through and she goes on with a kind, 
endless cheerfulness. But the load is “too heavy. 
There is almost no one else left now. However, 
there is no new sickness that we know of.” Not 
yet, but Anastasia knows she is HIV-positive 
and is beginning to show the lesions and rashes 
so common among people who are infected. 
She is still strong but she gets tired more easily. 


There are 13 million orphans tcf 
either in the seething urban slums of Africa’s 
cities with nothing or attempting to live in child- 
headed households in adult-empty villages with 
nothing. 

Their biggest hope, education, is lost. UN 
statistics revealed that, last year alone, a million 
students lost their teachers to AIDS. And no 
one, especially ministers of education, knows 
how they will replace them or where they will 
find trained substitutes for the many teachers 
who are off work sick for long periods. The 
government of Mozambique recently said that 
17 per cent of its teachers will die of AIDS 
before the middle of this decade. 

Better and more universal education is crit- 
ical to Africa’s development. The hopes of the 
New Partnership for African Development 
(NEPAD), to which Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien has devoted so much time and energy, 
was given short shrift compared to President 
George W. Bush’s war on terrorism at the 
G8 summit last summer at Kananaskis, Alta. 
One of its key goals was to have every child 
who is eligible enter school, reinforcing the 
unfulfilled principle in Africa of gender equality. 

But, in the middle of the NEPAD document, 
almost ignored, is the following: “One of the 
major impediments facing African development 
efforts is the widespread incidence of commu- 
nicable diseases, in particular HIV/AIDS, tuber- 
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culosis and malaria. Unless these epidemics are 
brought under control, any real gains in human 
development will remain an impossible hope.” 


AIDS statistics are mind-numbing. 
They have been since the first virus caught our 
attention more than two decades ago. And they 
are going to get much, much worse. 

In the 25 countries of sub-Saharan Africa 
where the prevalence rate of HIV is above five 
per cent — considered to be the dangerous take- 
off point for the pandemic — there will likely be 
negative economic growth, rather than the posi- 
tive seven per cent envisaged by NEPAD. 

Until recently, predictions that HIV/AIDS 
infections were leveling off put the seemingly 
intractable disease on the back burner. After all, 
Canada’s AIDS statistics have declined for 
years. AIDS is not even listed among the top-10 
killer diseases. The rest of the West is much 
the same. 

But at least 68 million people will die of 
AIDS in the next two decades in the world’s 
45 hardest-hit countries. This is five times the 
number who have died in the previous two 
decades. The vast majority of these will be in 
Africa, although reports of major outbreaks 


The woman in the doorway 
has lost four children to 
AIDS, so she is now looking 
after 17 grandchildren. 
The AIDS pandemic is 
tearing at the fabric of 
African family life. 
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These three AIDS orphans 
are among the millions of 
children left vulnerable. 
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in the Indian sub-continent, former Soviet 
Union and China are ominous signs of a global 
catastrophe. 

“Tt’s now clear to me that we’re only at the 
beginning of the AIDS pandemic in historic 
terms,” says Peter Piot, executive director of the 
UN’s HIV/AIDS program. “Contrary to expec- 
tations that the HIV epidemic would reach 
some natural saturation level, we are not seeing 
any leveling off of infections.” 

And, of course, in this age of rich and poor, 
the vast majority of infected people live in the 
poorest nations, unable to receive any of the 
medications that could prolong their lives. 

In 1989, predictions of 10 million infections, 
mostly in Africa, were dismissed by the medical 
AIDS establishment as alarmist. Seven years 
later, experts predicted 40 million. Now there 
seems little that will stop the number from 
reaching 100 million. 

Piot takes a new tack in allocating blame for 
these appalling figures for a clearly insidious 
illness that has spread far beyond the initial 
high-risk groups (gay men, dirty needle-users 
and hemophiliacs). This disease, like its related 
illness, tuberculosis, is a disease of poverty. 
Political leaders, including those in hard-hit 
African countries and in those wealthy, sparsely 


affected countries like Canada and the United 
States, must shoulder the blame, says Piot. 
“One of the main reasons we have such a pan- 
demic — the worst in the history of the world 
— is a failure of leadership. We’ve lost precious 
time and that waste of time has led to millions 
of deaths.” 

Kananaskis was a prime example. The G8 
leaders, chaired by Chrétien and attended by 
Bush and British Prime Minister Tony Blair, 
spoke movingly of Africa’s HIV/AIDS plight, 
but they did not make any firm commitments 
to act. 

The statistics read like a death warrant for 
800 million Africans: nearly 30 million sub- 
Saharan Africans are living with HIV/AIDS, in- 
cluding three million children. More than half 
the infected adults are women (women and girls 
are two to three times more likely to contract 
HIV than men) and, in 2001 alone, there were 
3.4 million new infections and more than two 
million deaths. 

The vast majority of these cases are in the 
developing world, especially southern Africa, 
where deaths will outstrip births by 2010, creat- 
ing an accelerating catastrophe. 

Botswana, with 39 per cent of its population 
infected, is “faced with extinction,” says Dr. 
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Banu Khan, co-coordinator of the country’s 
AIDS agency. Life expectancy in the huge but 
sparsely populated cattle- and diamond-rich 
democracy will drop to only 27 years. 

In Zimbabwe, 37 per cent of the population is 
infected, the second-highest per capita rate in the 
world after Botswana and just ahead of Zambia. 

Mozambique, with poor statistical collection 
due to years of poverty and civil war, says life 
expectancy there is now under 30. 

South Africa, with its larger population, re- 
mains the AIDS capital of the world with five 
million people infected, followed by India (four 
million) and Nigeria (3.5 million). 

Without AIDS, the average life expectancy 
in southern Africa today, despite its high rates 
of poverty and other diseases, would be around 
70 years. 

Among those many millions of infected 
people, all equal in the sight of God, the brutal 
fact remains that only 730,000 of them, less 
than two per cent, got the drug cocktails last 
year that can dramatically slow the onset of 
symptoms. In all, 2.2 million Africans died of 
AIDS last year; in the West, 25,000 died. 

“We estimate that less than four per cent of 
the six million people who could benefit from 
such treatment are actually getting it today,” 
Piot says. This is despite vast reductions in the 
cost of these expensive cocktails — up to 30 
drugs daily. Some require refrigeration while 
others must be taken at precise times with first- 
rate clinical backup, which few African or 
developing countries can afford. Generic phar- 
maceutical manufacturers in Brazil, India and 
Thailand have beaten off the more avaricious 
western drug companies to provide treatment at 
about $1 US-a-day compared with the $20,000 
US-a-year it costs to take brand-name drugs. 
The majority of people in southern Africa must 


live on $1 US-a-day, leaving nothing for AIDS 
medicines. 

Even more frightening, the World Health 
Organization (WHO) recently did a survey that 
showed the majority of young people in the 
world have no idea how HIV/ AIDS is trans- 
mitted or how to protect themselves from the 
disease. 


There is a small church-supported 
community centre in Windhoek, Namibia, 
where people living with AIDS try to avoid the 
terrible stigma attached to the disease and are 
able to find a support network. They may have 


The HIV/AIDS epidemic in numbers 
* 42 million people in the world live with HIV/AIDS, including 3.2 million children 


* 980,000 live in North America 


- * 29.4 million people in sub-Saharan Africa are infected. More than half are women 
¢ deaths will outstrip births in southern Africa by 2010 


* Botswana, with 39 per cent of its population infected, is faced with extinction. 


Life expectancy will soon drop to 27 


a in Zimbabwe, more than 3,000 people die of AIDS each week out of a population of 


under 12 million 


| : in 2002, 3.1 million people died from AIDS around the world, including 610,000 children 
‘in 2002, 5 million more people became infected with HIV/AIDS 


_ Source: www.unaids.org 
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Some church programs 
are helping child-led 
families with no other 
relatives stay together 
and get an education. 
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Truckers on delivery 
between countries often 
wait for days to be 
processed. They are 
magnets for sex workers, 
speeding the spread of 
disease. 
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a meal and try to earn some money through an 
income-generating project. (Most African 
employers will not have an AIDS-infected em- 
ployee around. Churches, community organiza- 
tions, NGOs and society-at-large avoid people 
with the disease.) 

In Windhoek, the income-generating project 
involves making tiny papier maché coffins for 
infants. With a mixture of pride and anguish, 
the workers said they couldn’t keep up with the 
demand. 

Death in Africa is vastly different from the 
West. It is a rite of passage, a family ritual with 
layers of spiritual meaning and a depth of re- 
spect and honour. It is the main gathering of the 
wider family and an occasion for feasting, 
speech-making, singing, dancing and wailing. 


The whole community is included. No expense 
is spared. 

Today, with economic collapse and death at 
every turn, the enormously spiritual and cultural 
passage is fraying at the edges. Poor people 
cannot afford funerals, so bodies are left in 
morgues, unclaimed, to be buried in unmarked 
mass graves. 

Attending several funerals a week destroys 
the meaning of death and the role of ancestors. 
The culture crumbles. Witchcraft begins to 
thrive and older women are killed for casting an 
evil eye on a man who has become sick with 
HIV. Men seek out young women who are vir- 
gins, believing they will be purified and their 
blood purged of the disease. Herbal and tradi- 
tional cures are rampant as desperate people 
seek relief. But little works. 

Most African leaders, working in the “strong 
man” mode, have been reluctant to speak out 
about AIDS and recognize its seriousness. Pres- 
idents such as Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe, 
Sam Nujoma of Namibia, and Daniel arap Moi 
of Kenya, for example, have spent years of their 
long terms in office in denial, yet their countries 
are among the worst hit. Others such as Thabo 
Mbeki in South Africa have made controversial 
statements at odds with most scientific opinion, 
often further confusing people who are already 
uninformed and in denial. 

In cases where leaders have taken a public 
stance against discrimination of people with 
HIV/AIDS, and have publicly recognized the 
severity of the pandemic and the need for edu- 
cation and support, dramatic turnarounds have 
occurred. President Yowerri Museveni of Ugan- 
da and the former presidents of South Africa 
and Zambia (Nelson Mandela and Kenneth 
Kaunda) have taken outspoken and principled 
stands in solidarity with their people who live 
with AIDS, openly acknowledging the cause 
of death of their offspring and relatives instead 
of the usual words (“ ... died after a short ill- 
ness ... ”) that appear in the packed obituary 
pages of Africa’s newspapers. 

Uganda, which once held the dubious title of 
the most infected country in Africa, saw a dra- 
matic change once Museveni began to speak 
about HIV/AIDS daily. While whole villages 
are depopulated even today and the disease is 
far from ended, there is a new optimism. 

Churches in Africa, with some notable excep- 
tions, have been largely silent, some even deny- 
ing the last rites to those dying of HIV/AIDS. A 
meeting this summer in Nairobi, Kenya, of 120 
church leaders from 30 African countries ac- 
knowledged that they “had not fully unleashed 
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the rich assets for action” and that they “had been 
reluctant to speak openly about HIV/AIDS.” 

They agreed they had “been strangely muted” 
given the scale of the pandemic and acknow- 
ledged that certain faiths and denominations 
have problems around the use of condoms and 
are also struggling with the leadership roles of 
women. “Too often our own ignorance, fear and 
denial have held us back as teachers about 
HIV/AIDS and its impact on children, women 
and young people,” the leaders said in a closing 
statement. However, both Christian and Muslim 
religious leaders declined to endorse the use of 
condoms, opting instead for sexual abstinence 
and fidelity within marriage. 

Bertha Sefu of the Malawi Council of 
Churches said men were the main problem in 
spreading AIDS in Malawi, one of the hardest- 
hit countries in southern Africa. “Eighty per 
cent of wives in Malawi consistently say they 
have known no other man than their husband 
but there are thousands of orphans in our coun- 
try. Malawian men need to recommit them- 
selves to their marriages before the orphans 
come. The only means of avoiding HIV/AIDS 
is through abstinence.” 
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Stephen Lewis, undoubtedly one of Can- 
ada’s finest speakers and a passionate advocate 
of social justice for most of his life, is a former 
Canadian ambassador to the United Nations 
and is now a special UN envoy to Africa on 
AIDS. During a recent interview on Canadian 
television, Lewis’s outrage was tightly con- 
trolled and just below the surface. Calling AIDS 
a “monumental devastation” of humanity, he 
stripped bare the leadership of the most power- 
ful and wealthy nations as they met in Alberta 
to determine the world’s financial and economic 
priorities for the next year. 

“Unless these epidemics (AIDS, tuberculosis 
and malaria) are brought under control, any 
gains in human development will remain an im- 
possible hope. I get very emotional about the 
subject of AIDS in Africa,” he continued. 
“Some of my good friends worry about my psy- 
chological equanimity. I guess they think men 
are supposed to be stoic and bravely unfeeling.” 

But, in a lifetime of battling injustice as a 
Canadian political leader and a world spokes- 
person for the downtrodden, Lewis says: “I’ve 
never seen anything like this. I don’t know how 
to get a grip on it. I don’t know how to make 


George Sakala was found 
huddled on the floor of his 
home in the Misisi com- 
pound on the outskirts of 
Lusaka, Zambia. Caregivers 
Scostica Mumba (left) and 
Agnes Zulu rush him to the 
St. John Hospice, where he 
likely will spend his last 
days of life. 
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Evans Bounder, co-founder 
of the African Directions 
Youth Centre in Lusaka, with 
his girlfriend. The centre 
presents plays with a safe- 
sex message. 
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sense of it. Is the behaviour of the Western 
world just appallingly insensitive? Is it unac- 
knowledged racism? Is it sheer unbridled indif- 
ference? Is it the comfortable assumption of 
hopelessness in order to avoid contributing 
money? Or is it possible that the political lead- 
ership is completely out of touch with the vast 
populations — like the people of Canada — 
over whom it holds sway?” 


Here is one of many haunting images 
of Africa: young mothers sitting on makeshift 
benches under a tree in Zambia, 15 or 20 of 
them, all of them exhibiting AIDS-related 
symptoms and, urgently, with great dignity, ask- 
ing who will care for their soon-to-be-orphaned 
children, asking about only heard-of medica- 
tions and how to treat their infections. 

And there are no answers because their lead- 
ers and our leaders do not have the political will. 

Yet there are solutions. But they require a 
basic change in global thinking. 

For many years, conventional economic wis- 
dom has said that, if enough economic growth 
is generated, the health of a society will be se- 
cured. It’s essentially the old and discredited 
trickle-down theory. However, a remarkable 
study by Jeffrey Sachs, a former Harvard econ- 
omist and now special adviser to UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan, shows that “the reality 
of AIDS means that nothing short of a new 
approach to Africa will work.” 

Sachs argues: “The burden of disease in sub- 
Saharan Africa stands as a stark barrier to eco- 
nomic growth and therefore must be addressed 
frontally and centrally in any development 
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strategy. The AIDS pandemic represents a 
unique challenge of unprecedented urgency and 
intensity. This single epidemic can undermine 
Africa’s development growth over the next 
several generations.” 

Sachs’s plan works two ways. He will not let 
the African leaders off the hook. Their lack of 
transparency, weak governance and corruption 
must be addressed and cleaned up. In return, 
our leaders and our peoples must “simultane- 
ously commit vastly increased financial assis- 
tance, in the form of grants not loans, especially 
to the countries that need help most urgently, 
which are concentrated in sub-Saharan Africa.” 

Then, in the only sentence in his report that is 
italicized, Sachs writes: “/The Western nations] 
would resolve that lack of donor funds should 
not be the factor that limits the capacity to pro- 
vide health services to the world’s poorest 
peoples.” 

That’s the rub and that’s the rot. The West, 
very much including Canada, has failed its own 
moral standards. In 1970, the late prime min- 
ister Lester Pearson chaired a meeting of wealthy 
nations pledging that seven-tenths of one per 
cent of Gross Domestic Product — the infa- 
mous .7 per cent of GDP — would be the for- 
eign aid quota for the wealthy nations. No one 
has even come close to meeting that pledge. 

The current official development assistance 
for all wealthy nations is .22 per cent or about 
$53 billion US for the entire developing world. 
If it were .7 per cent, it would yield $175 bil- 
lion US this year and $210 billion US by 2005. 
By any rational standards, there would be more 
than enough money to staunch the AIDS pan- 
demic, provide free universal education and 
deal with poverty, hunger and lack of water and 
sanitation. 

Everyone wants to get on the AIDS band- 
wagon for free. There have been dozens of pro- 
posals such as the one made by Chrétien to 
increase the budget of the Canadian Internation- 
al Development Agency by eight per cent until 
CIDA’s aid is doubled around 2008. However, 
we are not reminded of how gutted CIDA’s bud- 
get has been by the present administration over 
the past nine years. Chrétien’s proposed in- 
crease would bring CIDA’s budget back to 
about 1985 levels. 

Last year at the AIDS summit held in Abuja, 
Nigeria, Kofi Annan formally proposed a Global 
Fund for AIDS, tuberculosis and malaria, which 
would cost $10 billion US from all sources but 
especially governments. After months of cajol- 
ing, pleading and begging, the rich nations 
came up with pledges of $2.21 billion US 
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spread over three years — about seven per cent 
of what was needed. 

Stephen Lewis calls it “international finan- 
cial delinquency.” 

Sachs concludes his stirring plan by saying: 
“There is no excuse in today’s world for millions 
of people to suffer and die each year for lack of 
$34 US per person needed to cover essential 
AIDS health services. A just and far-sighted 
world would not let this tragedy continue.” 

While the situation in Africa and, increasing- 
ly, other parts of the developing world is apoca- 
lyptic, it can be addressed. It can be defeated 
now that we know how. We may not have the 
vaccine that some scientists hope for but, as 
the 14th International AIDS Conference in 
Barcelona in July said, the world is ready to 
take on the AIDS pandemic 21 years after it 
first emerged. 

In Africa there is a desperate need for volun- 
tary counselling and testing. There remains only 
to train the counsellors and get the rapid testing 
kits in the proper hands. 

Prevention of mother-to-child transmission 
using a new drug, nivarapine, works in 53 per 
cent of cases (one tablet during labour and one 
dose for the infant within hours of birth) and 
thousands of lives are saved. The standard cock- 
tails, while still far too expensive and inappro- 
priate for decimated public health systems, are 
ready when the money to rebuild health ser- 
vices comes. Less than $1 US-a-day. 

Street theatre in key youth communities 
across Africa, using music, dance, drama, 
drums and poetry, raises awareness of sexuality, 
abstinence and behavioural change. 

Women of Africa are the strongest people I 
know — anywhere. They battle for life from 
village to legislature. Their networks of com- 
munity and faith-based organizations provide 
care, compassion and love where there is stig- 
ma, fear and isolation. Women know that AIDS 
is a gender-based disease as well as a poverty- 
based disease. Predatory male behaviour is be- 
ing tested and rejected as a “cultural” right by 
more and more women. High-risk groups such 
as soldiers, truck drivers and sex workers are 
being targeted. 

There is no doubt the problems are over- 
whelming, that funerals are now the most com- 
mon form of social gathering, that hospitals are 
wards of horror and that cultures and societies 
are being strangled. 

If the tepid response of the G8 and the more 
realistic attitude of Barcelona, along with plans 
such as Jeffrey Sachs’s and a new initiative 
from the Lancet (a leading medical journal that 
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promises eradication of HIV for $27 billion US 
between now and 2010), can merge with cre- 
ative and dynamic political leadership support- 
ed by the churches and other faith groups, the 
impending apocalypse may be averted. 

There is a common enemy, Kofi Annan says, 
that knows no frontiers of rich and poor, devel- 
oped or developing. The war on AIDS must 
take precedence for moral as well as pragmatic 
reasons. [4 


Veteran Canadian journalist Hugh McCullum 
covered the AIDS pandemic from Africa for more 
than 12 years. This report was published in the 
October 2002 issue of The United Church Observer 
and is reprinted with permission. 


Bedridden Tomaida Barda 
and her mother, Sabina 
Chilina, live in a compound 
on the outskirts of Lusaka, 
Zambia. 
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Bill Carter gave up a full-time career as a jazz musician to become a Presbyterian minister. But he continues to play professionally and 


works on integrating jazz music into the church beyond the novelty effect. 


A sanctuary for jazz 


Improvisation is an act of faith,’ says Presbybop founder 


by Solange De Santis 


azzy, cool, swinging, bopping — 

not words that immediately come to 

most Presbyterians’ minds to de- 
scribe themselves. How then to explain 
Rey. Bill Carter, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Clarks Summit, Pa., who 
came to the pulpit by way of the night- 
club and describes himself as “an evan- 
gelist for jazz”? 

As he told it during a speech in Toron- 
to recently, “I was a working jazz pianist 
who got tapped on the shoulder by God.” 
Mr. Carter delivered the opening and 
closing addresses at a day-long confer- 
ence in November called Sacred Jazz, 
held in Toronto’s St. James’ Cathedral. 

Why jazz in church? On the face of it, 
they would seem to be a bad fit. The 
music isn’t exactly associated with the 
kind of places people go on a Sunday 
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morning. Jazz belongs to the city on a 
rainy night, cigar smoke drifting through 
a spotlight, fast men, loose women, and 
... to God, if you believe Mr. Carter. A 
graduate of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Mr. Carter said, “For the past 12 
years, I’ve been working on how jazz can 
come into the sanctuary.” 

Jazz can interpret our relationship with 
God in new and dynamic ways. When 
jazz musicians come together, like wor- 
shippers, “there is a sense of community, 
a shared experience of creation,” he said. 
For Mr. Carter personally, the deepest ex- 
pressions of his faith come through music. 

It hasn’t been easy, either for Mr. 
Carter or for jazz itself. He said one of 
his jazz heroes, Dave Brubeck, was com- 
missioned several years ago to write 
music for a papal mass in San Francisco. 


GE 


Mr. Brubeck composed a chorale and 
fugue but was told at the mass that, al- 
though a huge choir and brass orchestra 
would be playing his music, he and his 
quartet would not be allowed to impro- 
vise on the very themes he had written. 
“Improvisation is an act of faith, an in- 
formed risk, a willingness to jump into 
uncharted territory — but with a safety 
net of grace,’ Mr. Carter said. Its very 
freedom is also threatening. “We like to 
have things bolted down when it comes 
to church. Jazz can upset people who pre- 
fer to live their religion to a tidy script.” 
Roman Catholicism isn’t the only de- 
nomination that hasn’t exactly welcomed 
jazz. “The loudest opposition to jazz has 
come from the Protestant pulpit, and my 
brand of Protestantism may be the most 
uptight of all,’ he said. At his first church 
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as the minister, he was told, “We want you 
to jazz up our church.” He soon discov- 
ered “that was the last thing they wanted.” 

At his present church, he has organ- 
ized a jazz group called the Presbybop 
Quartet, composed jazz inspired by 
Scripture and gradually introduced jazz 
services. One parishioner expressed what 
he called a typically Presbyterian enthu- 
siasm. “The music was wonderful,” she 
said. “I almost felt like tapping my foot.” 

Sometimes jazz musicians have trou- 
ble adjusting to church. At one of his 
early jazz services, a drummer failed to 
show up. When Mr. Carter ducked out of 
the coffee hour to call him, the groggy 
man’s excuse was, “I thought 10 o’clock 
came at night.” 

Ten o’clock did, indeed, come at 
night on the evening of the Toronto con- 
ference when the cathedral was filled for 
a jazz Eucharist. The service began with 
a reading of the creation story from Gen- 
esis in seven segments, interspersed with 
musical interpretations from a jazz quar- 
tet. After the epistle, saxophone and pipe 
organ met in a “musical reflection” and 
the offertory was enlivened by a percus- 
sionist bopping riffs on a large bongo. 

In his address during the service, Mr. 
Carter noted that the principles of jazz 
really aren’t so foreign to church. “If you 
dare preach a sermon,” he said, “you are 
jamming on Scripture.” 

The Bible, he pointed out, is full of 
music. ““Prophesy with lyres, harps and 
cymbals,’ says Chronicles 1 and 2.” 
Psalms, of course, is a book of songs. 
“The musician in me sees Psalm 137 [in 
which the Israelites lament their captivity 
in Babylon] as a blues ... The church 
[also] sings its way through Revelation, 
which is a feast for the senses, not a bus 
schedule,” he continued. 

In Revelation, he said, “you hear a 
song that will not end, a song at the heart 
of all reality.’ At that point, Mr. Carter 
stopped expressing himself through 
words and sat at the piano. He played 
an original composition with a lovely 
melody and full of colour — the sound 
of full summer and a touch of wistful- 
ness. The title could serve as a descrip- 
tion of his feelings toward church and 
music. It was called Welcome Home. L& 


Solange De Santis is a Toronto-area journalist. 
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EXPERIENCE THE WORLD!- 


EUROPE 
Magnificent Spain & Portugal 
March 24 - April 10, 2003 
Hosts: Rey. Les & Winn Files 
Cultural Heritage & Scenic Poland 
May 15 - 29, 2003 
Germany ¢ Switzerland 
Italy * Austria 
May 13 - 29, 2003 


Russia RIVER CRUISE 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
May 23 - June 4, 2003 
September 23 - October 5, 2003 


GREECE & TURKEY 
Includes Greek Island Cruise 
March 19 - April 5, 2003 
Host: Rev. Murdo MacKay 
October 7 - 25, 2003 
Hosts: MacArthur & Elizabeth Shields 
OTHER DEPARTURES AVAILABLE! 


‘TURKEY & THE EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
October 13 - 29, 2003 
Hosts: Rey. Murdo & Marie Marple 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


EscoRTED 
Tours 
SINCE 1980 


MASTER OF 
DIVINITY 


ALASKA ADVENTURE 
Alaska Motorcoach Tour with 
7-Day Alaska Cruise 
June 2 - 20, 2003 


JEWELS OF SCANDINAVIA 
May 28 - June 11, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Karl & Barb English 


BriTAIN & IRELAND 
Scotland * England 
May 21 - June 4, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Cedric & Elizabeth Pettigrew 
July 31 - August 14, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Jim & Shirley Redpath 
Ireland’s Charm & Heritage 
June 9 - 23, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. David & Marie Clements 
Celtic Adventure - Ireland & Scotland 
June 24 - July 9, 2003 
Hosts: Rey. Linda Ashfield 
Sandra & Victor Ravanello 


SOUTHERN ITALY & 


MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS 
Rome ¢ Capri ¢ Sicily * Malta 
October 14 - 28, 2003 
Hosts: Fred & Dorothy Moss 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 


This program offers majors in Biblical 
f Studies, Counselling, Educational 
Ministry, Missions, Pastoral Studies, 
Pastoral Studies and Chinese Ministry, 
Spiritual Formation, Theological 
Studies, Worship and Liturgy, and 
Youth and Family Ministries. 
Ask us about our new In-Ministry 
MDiv. Program! 


The M.Div. educates students 

for a wide range of ministry 
responsibilities by deepening their 
understanding of the life 

of the church, encouraging 
intellectual formation, and providing 
practical ministry experience. 


WV(-mUeMereiaSome hard 
Acts to follow 


The Master of Divinity degree program offered at Tyndale g i 
Seminary prepares you for a dynamic church-based ministry. @ 2 


tyndale seminary 4 


25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, Ontario, M2M 4B3 


1.877.TYNDALE §f, 
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Crieff Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


A MINISTER'S RETREAT 
“Challenging the Church Monster... 
from conflict to community” 
with Rev. Dr. George Vais 
February 4 - February 6, 2003 
$220.00 and up/also commuter rate 
(accommodation and meals incl.) 
Reserve by January 7, 2003 


“Fanning the FLAMES Initiative - 
EVANGELISM” 
with Rev. Dr. Jim Czegledi (PCC) and others 
Saturday, February 8, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $28.00 
Reserve by January 8, 2003 


“Calling all Church 
MUSIC DIRECTORS” 
Director of Music Ministries 
from First Church, Collingwood, 
Leader: Catherine Brown 
Saturday, March |, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $38.00 
Reserve by February |, 2003 


“Discovering your type with 
MYERS - BRIGGS” 
with Rev. Carolyn McAvoy 
Saturday, March 8, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $58.00 
Reserve by February 8, 2003 


“SHIFT...accelerate your faith” 
for Young People |5-19 years 
with Colleen Smith and Spencer Edwards 
March 10 - March 14,2003 $250.00 
(accommodation and meals incl.) 
Reserve by February 10, 2003 


“LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
for all church leaders...building and 
implementing a high performance team” 
with Rev. Dr. James Cooper 
Saturday, March 22, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m.- 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $38.00 
Reserve by February 22, 2003 


Crieff Hills is located on 250 acres 
just south of Guelph, Ontario. 
Check the programme section of our 
Web site regularly for updated information and 
flyers on each of our programmes offered. 


Tel. 519-824-7898 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com 
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news — 


Church, Ottawa initial agreement 
on residential schools abuse claims 


he Presbyterian Church and the fed- 

eral government have agreed to 
terms that limit the church’s liability for 
residential schools lawsuits to $2.1 mil- 
lion. The agreement paves the way for 
settling outstanding claims by former 
students who were physically or sexually 
abused at church-run schools. 

“Tt represents ... considerable moral 
leadership and courage on the part of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada,” said 
Ralph Goodale, the minister responsible 
for Indian Residential Schools Resolution. 

Rev. Stephen Kendall, the church’s 
principal clerk, and Mr. Goodale ini- 
tialled an agreement-in-principle on 
Dec. 12 in Ottawa. It is expected to be 
formally accepted and signed in January. 

In addition to the $2.1-million settle- 
ment fund, Mr. Kendall said the church 
“will commit a further $500,000 to 
$1 million in other efforts toward healing 
and reconciliation related to the legacy of 
residential schools.” 

“We're very pleased to have reached 
this agreement,’ said Mr. Kendall. ““We 
can move forward toward seeing that for- 
mer students in Presbyterian residential 
schools that have valid claims will re- 
ceive compensation.” 

The settlement fund will pay 30 per 
cent of compensation for validated 
claims of abuse suffered at Presbyterian 
schools. The government will pay the 
other 70 per cent. 

The government and the church hope 
most claims can be settled without trials 
by having an adjudicator weigh written 
evidence and issuing a judgement. 

The Presbyterian Church was one of 
four denominations involved in adminis- 
tering Indian residential schools on behalf 
of the government. The church operated 
11 schools in Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Ontario. Four closed before 1925, 
when some Presbyterian churches joined 
the United Church, and five were trans- 
ferred to the United Church. 

The Presbyterian Church is named in 
fewer than two per cent of the 12,000 
claims that have been filed from among 


the 90,000 living students who attended 
the schools. The United Church is named 
in about eight per cent, the Anglican 
Church in about 18 per cent and Roman 
Catholic institutions in about 73 per cent. 

The government has settled about 600 
of the claims so far. Most settlements have 
been out of court, because the abuser 
named was previously convicted for the 
crimes. 

Mr. Goodale said the agreement was 


‘ similar to one reached with the Anglican 


Church in November. Both agreements 
say that if another church strikes a better 
deal with the government, churches that 
have previously signed will be able to 
take advantage of that. 

The minister said he expects to reach 
an agreement with the United Church in 
January. But that may be “overly opti- 
mistic,”’ said the United Church’s Ottawa 
adviser, former Tory cabinet minister 
Rev. David MacDonald. 

Mr. MacDonald said the United 
Church’s “principal concern” is the loss 
of First Nations language and culture. 
Ottawa has broadly suggested programs 
in this area, but, said Mr. MacDonald, 
“we want to see the details” first. 

Besides the settlement, the Presbyter- 
ian Church’s governing Assembly Coun- 
cil approved in November a Residential 
Schools Resolution fund of $500,000 to 
help implement the federal agreement in 
ways that promote healing and reconcili- 
ation among Presbyterian native people. 
This could include rituals such as apolo- 
gies, closing celebrations and feasts. 

Council also approved in principle a 
healing and reconciliation fund to help 
encourage education and healing and 
reconciliation initiatives and programs. 
Although funding has yet to be ap- 
proved, senior staff have recommended 
this fund be about $500,000. 

Money for the settlement will come 
from existing assets, but Mr. Kendall said 
the healing and reconciliation fund “could 
involve fundraising.” [a 


With files from Art Babych in Ottawa. 
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news — 


E.H. Johnson Award 


he E.H. Johnson Memorial Trust 
Fund has announced that Rev. 
Nangula Kathindi of Namibia is the re- 
cipient of the 2003 E.H. Johnson Award 
for service on the cutting edge of mission. 

In 1993, Ms. Kathindi became the 
first woman to be ordained by the Angli- 
can Church in her country. She is cur- 
rently general secretary of the Council of 
Churches in Namibia — also a first for a 
woman. She is committed to social jus- 
tice and previously worked at the coun- 
cil’s women’s desk. 

Nangula is well-grounded in ecumeni- 
cal work, locally through the Namibia 
church council, sub-regionally through 
the Fellowship of Christian Councils in 
Southern Africa, regionally through the 
All Africa Conference of Churches and 
globally through the World Council of 
Churches. 

Ms. Kathindi will be presented with 
the E.H. Johnson Award at the 129th Gen- 
eral Assembly taking place in Guelph, 
Ont., in June. 


Nominees for Moderator 


The nominees for Moderator of the 
129th General Assembly are: Rev. 
Robert Fourney of Glenview, Toronto; 
Rey. Robert Kerr of St. Columba, 
Parksville, B.C.; Rev. P.A. (Sandy) Mc- 
Donald of St. Andrew’s, Dartmouth, and 
Musquodoboit Harbour, N.S.; Rev. Sam 
Priestly of St. Andrew’s, Markham, Ont. 


National staff shuffles 


Nicole De Silva, formerly clerk, pension 
and benefits board, has accepted the 
position of administrator, pension and 
benefits board. 


Jackie Nelson, formerly secretary, pen- 
sion and benefits board, has accepted the 
position of administrative assistant (re- 
ferrals and records), ministry and church 
vocations. 


Inductions 


Rey. Andrew Song, inducted, Dresden- 
Rutherford, Ont., pastoral charge, Oct. 27. 
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WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 


WE DARE TO BE THERE, 
AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


CER ES ESE LOL A SRE LILES SDPO ILD IEE PELE ALLS LEI OEE SED EDDIE TELA LF EDEL EG DIE 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) 


adults street outreach and 


seniors community support services york region 


205 RICHIMOND STW... SUPE 301 TORONTO, ON MSV TV3 HO.97O 1994 WWW.LOPTCS. ORG 


DSR HARCOURTS LID. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 
416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


Redeemer University College is entering a period of significant institutional 
growth and is in the early planning stages of launching an ambitious, exciting 
and dynamic expansion plan which will require major financial support. If you 
are interested in working with a professional development team to lead others to 
unprecedented fundraising accomplishments, then consider applying for one of 
the following full-time positions: 


Campaign Director 
Campaign Program Officer 
Campaign Assistant 


For details on each of these jobs, check out the quicklinks for employment 
opportunities on our website at www.redeemer.on.ca 


Please direct inquiries to the Human Resources Director 

Redeemer University College 

777 Garner Road East, Ancaster, ON L9K 1J4 

Tel: 905-648-2131 x4230 

Applicants are encouraged to fax or email their application materials. 
FAX: 905-648-2134 

email: jvgeest@redeemer.on.ca 


All serious replies are appreciated. 
However, only candidates invited for 
interviews will be contacted. 


REDEEMER 


University College 


_News — 


Reports from the synods 


Camp report highlights Quebec and 


Eastern Ontario 


he report from Gracefield Camp and 

Conference Centre was the most ex- 
citing part of what was, on the whole, a 
routine meeting when the Synod of Que- 
bec and Eastern Ontario met at Margaret 
Rodger Memorial Church, Lachute, Que., 
Oct. 18 and 19. After years of deficits and 
minor disasters, the camp was expected 
not only to meet its budget but to surpass 
it despite unbudgeted expenses for in- 
creased insurance costs and fundraising 
consultant fees. 

More important than the financial sit- 
uation was the report of a highly success- 
ful summer program in which almost 
270 children participated. The synod ex- 
pressed a special thank-you to Alan and 
Dorothy Herbert for their leadership to 
the staff and counsellors and their devo- 


tion to the children. Night Owl Camp 
(at which breakfast was served at 
lunchtime, lunch at dinnertime and din- 
ner in the evening) was popular with 
teenagers. The family camps, one led by 
Rev. Art Van Seters and another by 
Rey. Linda and Rev. David Whitehead, 
were also well-attended. A new picnic/ 
craft hut/rainy day pavilion, erected by 
volunteers from across the synod, be- 
came the first new structure at the camp 
in several years. 

On Friday evening, a group of “ac- 
tivists” (young people from the camp) 
brought songs and testimonies to the 
members of synod. 

Rev. Ross Davidson, from Thetford 
Mines in the Presbytery of Quebec, was 
elected moderator. 


Toronto and Kingston ponders 


what’s in a name 


[2 a departure from the usual business 
plan, a weekend retreat was held prior 
to the 128th meeting of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston at Elim Lodge, 
north of Peterborough, Ont., Oct. 21 and 
22. On Saturday, workshops were held 
on a wide variety of topics ranging from 
natural church development to peace- 
making and social action issues. Sunday 
included worship in the morning and re- 
laxed workshops and discussion groups 
in the afternoon. Some participants chose 
to walk a labyrinth, while others engaged 
in storytelling or crafts. The music of 
Andrew Donaldson added an important 
element to the retreat. 

Among the business items discussed 
at the synod was a change in name. Be- 
cause the synod believes that being 
named after two urban centres does not 
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reflect its true nature, an overture has 
been sent to General Assembly request- 
ing a more regional name. The name sent 
forward is the Synod of Central and 
Northern Ontario. 

In other matters, the synod struggled 
with a report on its role and asked presby- 
teries within its bounds for their com- 
ments so that a final report can be brought 
to next year’s meeting. 

Camping continues to be popular and 
is a large part of the synod’s work. Camp 
Iona is hoping to bring power into the 
camp for refrigeration, but there is con- 
cern over how the camp will finance the 
work. The synod asked for more infor- 
mation and directed the executive to 
make any necessary decisions. 

Rev. Ronald Wallace of St. Andrew’s, 
Lindsay, Ont., was elected moderator. 


Saskatchewan sees 
encouraging signs 


t was mostly encouraging signs and 

housekeeping chores at the 97th 
meeting of the Synod of Saskatch- 
ewan, held Oct. 18 and 19 at First 
Church, Regina. 

Following the opening worship 
service and the installation of Rev. 
John Ferrier of Knox, Weyburn, as 
moderator, the synod proceeded with 
its regular business. Commissioners 
heard of another successful summer 
camping season at Camp Christopher, 
along with plans to build more cabins 
on the site. Synod educational consul- 
tant Margaret Wilson reported on 
youth ministry, church school curricu- 
lum, native ministry and her ongoing 
work with the Women’s Missionary 
Society core group and congregations 
in general. The synod rejoiced that 
there are currently four students from 
the synod who are certified candidates 
preparing for ordained ministry. Youth 
was also present at the synod in the 
person of Nigel Molaro, a Grade 11 
student attending as a young adult 
representative. 

The most amusing moment came 
in a presentation on behalf of the 
Elders’ Institute. A group of synod 
“character actors” demonstrated how 
the material from the Elders-in-a-Box 
online courses and the Elders’ Insti- 
tute-on-the-Road can help elders un- 
derstand their ministry and grow 
within it. (Watch out at next year’s 
General Assembly for commissioners 
from Saskatchewan dressed like Tele- 
Tubbies.) 

The two-day meeting concluded 
with an educational component de- 
signed to help commissioners be 
myth-busters of negative assumptions 
about congregational ministry. 
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Pre-meeting conference kick-starts 
Alberta and the Northwest 


he 97th Synod of Alberta and the Northwest met at Westminster Church, Calgary, 

Oct. 18 and 19. Prior to the opening of synod, a conference entitled Living the Ten 
Commandments: Vital Connections for a Virtual Age was conducted by Prof. Patricia 
Dutcher-Walls of Knox College, Toronto. More than 60 people registered for the con- 
ference, which included a mix of small group Bible studies and lectures. 

Of particular note among the many reports was the decision to hire a full-time 
worker for Camp Kannawin, affirming the synod’s commitment to the ministry of the 
camp. There has also been an increase in church membership within the synod. 

Barbara McLean, deputy clerk of General Assembly, was present throughout the 
synod. She provided insight to the synod and practical counsel to a committee 
charged with creating terms of reference for a commission. 

Rey. Jean Morris, chaplain/manager of the pastoral care department of the Bethany 
Care Society, was elected moderator. (Bethany Care Society is one of Western 
Canada’s largest volunteer, not-for-profit providers of health, housing and lifestyle 
services for seniors and people with disabilities.) 


Listening proves key for British Columbia 


6 his past weekend, we listened to God and listened to one another,” said Rev. Bob 

Garvin, minister of Haney Church, Haney, B.C., site of the 111th Synod of 
British Columbia, Oct. 18 to 20. The listening began with the sermon by outgoing 
moderator Rev. Rod Ferguson, who reminded the synod that prayer is not a safe, 
cerebral pastime but faith in action, and continued with the following morning’s wor- 
ship led by the synodical. Stephen Imbach, a spiritual director and speaker, continued 
the theme when he conducted an examination of a familiar Bible passage — the 
wedding at Cana — that led synod members to see it as a story of prayer. 

There was lots of listening to each other over the weekend, as well. Jan McIntyre 
spoke about the excitement and challenges of parish nursing in Duncan. Nancy Farran 
talked about the Presbyterian Innovative Ministries program and synod investments. 
Phil Marais and Ron Harry spoke about financial matters as the synod’s accounting 
procedures continue to be refined and streamlined. Katharine Michie and Robin Ross 
gave a power-point presentation on the synod-run camps, and the youth forum 
presented its concerns for the synod’s churches. 

Rev. Ron Foubister of Knox Church, Cranbrook, was elected moderator. 


Leadership workshops anchor 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 


he 118th meeting of the Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario, held at 
Kildonan Community Church, Winnipeg, Oct. 25 and 26, provided educational 
opportunities for its members. 
Kim Arnold, archivist/records administrator for the Presbyterian Church, gave a 
presentation on the many services available to congregations through the archives. 
Rev. Dr. Walter Wright, past-president of Regent College, Vancouver, spoke on the 
theme Relationship Leadership: Developing and Using the Gifts of All. Dr. Wright, 
who has written and taught extensively in the area of Christian leadership, also 
conducted four workshops on developing leadership skills. 
Rev. Robert Murray of Pinawa Christian Fellowship, Pinawa, Man., was elected 
moderator. 
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The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, February 9, 2003 
at 11am, we are honoured to feature 
as the second guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Ses A RD nit 
John 
Webster 


Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, 
Christ Church, 
Oxford 


After studying in Cambridge, Dr 
Webster taught in Durham University 
before spending ten years as professor 
of Systematic Theology at Wycliffe 
College, Toronto. He has written 
widely in the area of modern Christian 
doctrine. He is a Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


Campbell 
Wadsworth 
Lecture 

Monday, February 10, 2003 

7:00 p.m. 

Faculty of Religious Studies 

McGill University, The Birks Building 

3520 University Street, Montreal 

Barth and the Reformed Confessions 


Visit our website for more details: 


www.standrewstpaul.com 
or contact Suzanne at 514-842-3431 


bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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WCC forced to cut 
staff positions 


aced with a predicted shortfall of 

6.3 million Swiss francs ($4.26 mil- 
lion US) in 2003, the World Council of 
Churches — the world’s largest church 
grouping — plans to reduce its total staff 
complement by 15 per cent by the end of 
the year to 141 posts. The proposed meas- 
ures reflect the organization’s need to re- 
duce planned expenses for 2003 and new 
thinking on how to fulfill the church’s 
mandate of seeking unity and co-opera- 
tion among its 342-member churches 
worldwide, said a WCC statement. 

The council currently has the equiva- 
lent of 165 full-time posts. Although it 
did not say how many people would be 
affected, it announced it was cutting the 
equivalent of 16 full-time posts through 
termination of contracts, reduction in 
working time and relocating activities to 
partners in other parts of the world. It 
was thought the remaining eight posi- 
tions would be left unfilled after retire- 
ments or resignations. 

The council said the financial pressure 
was due to a combination of reduced con- 
tributions from donors and losses in the 
value of its investment portfolio. This led 
to a large draw-down on the organiza- 
tion’s reserves over the past three years. 

According to WCC general secretary 
Konrad Raiser, “The council, through 
this reorganization, has manifested its 
will and its ability to respond construc- 
tively to a critical situation.” (ENJ) 
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JoAnn Crichlow 


Rick Prashaw 


Ecumenical justice council gets new directors 


ie the wake of restructuring designed to create a team staff 
philosophy while “enhancing organizational development,” 
the Church Council on Justice and Corrections has announced 
the appointments of two new co-executive directors. 

JoAnn Crichlow has been named co-executive director — 
projects, administration and finance. Ms. Crichlow’s career in- 
cludes work with the Correctional Service of Canada, where 
she was employed in a number of programs, including work 
with black prisoners and aboriginal women. She has also 
worked in international development programs and was ad- 
ministrative coordinator for the voluntary sector roundtable of 
the Coalition of National Voluntary Organizations. More re- 
cently, she was institutional relations coordinator with the 
Canadian Foundation for Innovation. 

Rick Prashaw, the new co-executive director — advocacy, 
communications and fundraising — has been with the council 
since 1992, serving most recently as communications and youth 
justice coordinator. Prior to joining the council, he served as a 
Roman Catholic priest in the diocese of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
for 11 years. Mr. Prashaw will take the lead in outreach opera- 
tions for the CCJC, bringing his communication and people 


skills to the council’s growing church, justice, community and government network. 

The Church Council on Justice and Corrections is a coalition of 11 Canadian 
churches (including the Presbyterian Church) that promotes a restorative approach to 
justice, with emphasis on the needs of victims and offenders, mutual respect, healing, 
individual accountability, community involvement and crime prevention. 


There’sa lot of history SEIS. them 


Two of the most 
dedicated and well- 
known Presbyterian 
historians celebrated 
their birthdays in 
November 2002 ata 
reception held in 
MacNab Street Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. Rev. Mel 
Bailey and Rev. John 
Johnston, both members 
of the Committee on 
History, are shown 
cutting their (90th and 
75th respectively) 
birthday cake. 
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Reader questionnaire 


Dear Reader, 


As editor of the Presbyterian Record, it is my job to know what our readers want and 
need in this magazine that, for many, is the voice of their faith in Canada today. 


In order to address your needs better, we need your assistance. What follows is a brief 
questionnaire about what you read in the Record and some additional data that tells us 
something about you. 


Please take a few minutes to fill this in and return it promptly in an envelope addressed 
to: Presbyterian Record Survey, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 


You can be assured all personal information will be kept strictly CONFIDENTIAL. 
Tabulation of the results will be off-site through PSI Inc. All records are anonymous 
and are handled within the guidelines set out by the Professional Marketing Research 
Society of Canada. 


Thank you for taking the time to help us serve you better. I look forward to your responses. 


Sincerely, 
s Gal 


Please fill in the following statements with a check mark in the appropriate space. 


Your reactions to the Presbyterian Record 


1. Which statement best describes your actions when you first receive your copy of the Presbyterian Record? 
I read it from cover to cover immediately ___ 
I read some articles now and save others for later____ 
I set aside the entire issue for reading later____ 
I scan the cover to decide whether to read this issue or not ____ 
I don’t usually get around to reading it 


I discard/put it into recycling immediately 


2. How much time do you usually spend looking at and reading an issue of this magazine? 
Less than 15 minutes 15 minutes to 1/2 hour 1/2 hour to 1 hour 


1-2 hours More than 2 hours 


3. What percentage of the Presbyterian Record do you usually read? 
Less than one-third One-third to two-thirds More than two-thirds 


(Please continue next page) 
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4. Ona scale of | to 10 (where | indicates very poor and 10 is excellent), 1 would rate this issue of the 


Presbyterian Record 


5. Ona scale of | to 10 (where | indicates very poor and 10 is excellent), 1 would rate past issues of the 


Presbyterian Record 


6. The section, article or column I turned to first in this issue of the Presbyterian Record was 


7. One section, article or column I skipped entirely in this issue of the Presbyterian Record was 


8. Besides yourself, how many people usually read your copy of the Record? 


No others — | One other person___—_ Two other people Three or more other people 


Information about you 


1. Gender: Male _ Female __ 


2. Number of people currently residing in your household (include yourself) 


3. Please indicate the highest level of schooling you achieved: 


Elementary/public school —___ High school 
Some university, college or CEGEP ___———/§-@ Completed college/ CEGEP 
Completed university undergraduate =» Completed graduate school 


4 What ts your current age? 


mnderd Sen... 18-24) ..5 25234 35-49 ee OL 64 65-75 76+ 


5. Please indicate which of the following categories best describes your current working status 
(if more than one applies, please indicate) 


Employed full-time (outside the home) Employed part-time (outside the home) 


Self-employed ___—S— Fully retired Semi-retired Homemaker 


6. Which of the following best describes your current household income? 
Less than $25,000 $25,000 to $49,000 $50,000 to $75,000 
$75.000 to $100,000 More than $100,000 


7. Please indicate the first three digits of your postal code (e.g., M3C) = 


Thank you for taking the time to fill in our survey. 
Watch future issues of the Presbyterian Record to see how your information helped us improve. 
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The congregation of 


KIRK-ON-THE-HILL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Fonthill, Ontario 


has a strong and joyful spirit! 
It is vibrant, inclusive and community-oriented. 
We have recently completed Phase | of a two-phase building 
extension program. We are prayerfully seeking 


THE MINISTER OF GOD’S CHOICE 


Who 

> is enthusiastic, highly motivated, energetic and caring 

> is spiritually grounded with proven communication, 
teaching, leadership and administrative skills 

> is an inspirational preacher, comfortable with a variety 
of worship styles and music ranging from traditional to 
contemporary 

> has a keen interest in youth ministry and pastoral care 

> is comfortable with all age groups from youth to seniors 
and able to develop and implement challenging programs 


If after prayer and reflection on your ministry, you feel called 
to respond, please send your inquiry to: 

Rev. Frank DeVries 

Interim Moderator 

4511 Ivy Gardens Cres. 

Beamsville, ON LOR 1B5 

905-563-1264 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Church 
Cong. Code 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 

apt.# 
City 
Prov. Postal Code 
NAME 


2. NEW ADDRESS: 
apt.# 
City 


Prov. Postal Code 


NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving Date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 137 
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Position 


Available 


The Presbytery of East Toronto is looking for the 
right person to create and nurture a new Christian 
community in east central Toronto. 


This alternative ministry which we call 
"Greenhouse Ministry" would be characterized by the 
following themes: 
kers dP, 
cking ore °st-mode 
fe Healing and Celtic Comminity 
a a 


An Cent an 
holeness 


a? 


www.pathcom.com/~pma 


Apply by January 15, 2003 
The Presbytery of East Toronto Missions Committee 


c/o Rev. Peter Ma, 15 Muster Ct, Markham, ON L3R 9G5 
(905) 480-1500 pma@pathcom.com 


Trinity Presbyterian Church York Mills 
(1953-2003) Pd 
North York, Ontario Zo 


Golden Anniversary 
May 3-4, 2003 


Special Guest 


Rev. Dr. John F. Allan 
Former Moderator, 
General Assembly PCC 
Trinity's minister 
1968-1987 


Celebration Dinner: 

May 3, 2003 (reserve ahead) 
Special Service and Luncheon: 
May 4, 2003 


For information call 416-447-5136 
email: Trinityyorkmills@aol.com 


Come Celebrate and Worship with Us! 


China honours a 
special Christian 


by Tom Dickey 


their outstanding contributions and selfless dedication to 

Jiangsu’s social development, economic, scientific and 
technological, educational and cultural construction, as well 
as to the training of Jiangsu’s personnel, Jiangsu Provincial 
People’s Government has set up the Jiangsu Friendship Award 
at the province-level.” 

That somewhat verbose sentence (in this case, it probably 
gained something in the translation) begins a letter to Presby- 
terian overseas worker Ellen Rae Dai from the provincial For- 
eign Affairs Office of Jiangsu Province. Ellen Rae was chosen 
to receive the Jiangsu Friendship Award — one of 10 from 
among approximately 5,000 foreigners in the province to be so 
honoured. The letter went on to praise her “outstanding contri- 
butions ... which greatly promoted friendship and co-operation 
between Jiangsu and your home country and won appreciation 
and respect from your Chinese colleagues.” 

The daughter of Rev. Ron and Alice Foubister of Cranbrook, 
B.C., Ellen Rae teaches English as a second language at the 
Jiangsu Food College and the Huaiyin Health College in 
Huaian. She plans her own curriculum, which allows her to be 
creative and make lessons fun. She says her students yearn to 
know about Canada and its customs. Songs, games, poems, sto- 
ries, newspaper articles and taste-testings are all integral parts of 
her classes. Last month, for example, the students were treated 
to a Christmas party full of new experiences — carols, twink- 
ling decorations, star cookies, a pageant with costumes and 
musical ensembles for instruments and voice. 

But that is not Ellen Rae’s only field of service in China. 
She also provides leadership at a clinic specializing in foot 
problems. It began in the spring of 2000 when a woman was 
rolled (efficiently, if unceremoniously) to the Dais’ home in a 
two-wheeled wooden cart. A dirty knife had been used to 
remove some calluses from her feet and the spots had become 
severely infected. With some warm salt water and antibiotic 
ointment, the woman was able to walk within days and, in a 
little over a week, she was busy helping with the harvest. 

Word spread quickly that Ellen Rae knew how to cure foot 
problems, a common ailment in the area. Soon, more people 
began to show up at the doorstep. Seeing an obvious need, 
Ellen Rae and her husband, Rev. Dr. Peikang Dai, a graduate of 
Knox College, Toronto, and a dentist with the Chinese develop- 
ment agency Amity Foundation, approached the leaders of 
Shuangjian Church. (Located in the village of Shuangjian, 
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6 [: order to thank and commend those foreign experts for 


Ellen Rae Dai received a friendship award from the Chinese 
government for her wide-ranging involvement in her community. 


about a 20-minute walk from the centre of Huangji where the 
Dais live, the church seats about 700 on a regular Sunday and 
squeezes in more than 1,200 on special occasions such as 
Christmas.) Since then, volunteers, some of them students from 
the Huaiyin Health College on their day off, have been gather- 
ing at the church on Saturday afternoons to clean the feet of up 
to 130 people. In 2002, about 2,500 people received treatment 
from the Serve China Foot Care Centre. 

According to Peikang, Ellen Rae’s award will have a signifi- 
cant impact in the community and will make their work there 
easier. Peikang has a special perspective on the award’s impor- 
tance. He grew up in the area (then used as a labour camp) 
during the Cultural Revolution. He says it is very rare for the 
Chinese government to acknowledge Christian service. He also 
points out that Jiangsu and Ontario have been partner provinces 
for years, and the award is an acknowledgement and celebra- 
tion of the friendship between the two provinces. 

A short documentary about Ellen Rae’s life was broadcast 
on provincial television in Jiangsu last October. At the end of 
the documentary, the National Day Celebration and Friendship 
Award presentations (which took place the previous week) 
were featured. Moments after receiving the award, Ellen Rae 
said, in Chinese, “I love being in Jiangsu. I don’t want to leave 
Jiangsu.” She had not remembered those words until viewing 
the documentary. For Ellen Rae, who is “in the midst of days of 
joy in my life,” those words said it all. 
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continued 


The congregation of Knox, Harrington, Ont., presented cer- 
tificates to Rev. A.C. Grant Muir, designating him minister 
emeritus, and to Jean Muir, designating her minister's wife emerita. 
The Muirs ministered at Knox from 1977 to 1990 and are now 
members of the congregation. Pictured with them are elder Bob 
Dunseith (left), Rev. J. Andrew Turnbull and elder Jim Thomson. 


minister emeritus. Lee and his wife, Margaret, shown with current minister 


returned to Scotsburn where Lee served as pastoral visitor for a number of years. 


Twelve women met at the home of Marion Kvame to 
celebrate the anniversaries of two WMS groups from 

St. Andrew’s, Fort Macleod, Alta. The first WMS group at 

St. Andrew's was organized in 1901.The second group, the 
Dorothy Douglas WMS which hosted the celebration, was 
organized in 1951. Although St. Andrew’s officially closed 
at the end of 1999, the WMS continues to meet in the 
homes of its members. Two original members of the 
Dorothy Douglas WMS — Marion Kvame (left) and 

Marion Maclean — still belong to the group. 


Penk Padi d 
CULE eel 


<i Dr. Grant Honeyman (left) and John Cochrane are 
congratulated by Rev. Mark Gaskin at a reception 
held at Central, Brantford, Ont., recognizing their 40 
years of service to the session. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be clear and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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Rev. Lee MacNaughton was honoured by Bethel, Scotsburn, N.S., with the title 


Rev. Lara Scholey, served at Bethel from 1962 to 1972.When they later retired, they 
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continued 


Clarence McDougall and Bob 
Sinnamon were recognized by the 
congregation of Knox, Mitchell, Ont., 
for their service to the church. 
Clarence, who has served as clerk of 
session, Sunday school teacher and 
superintendent, and member of the 
board of managers, was honoured on 
his 40th anniversary as an elder. Bob 
was honoured for his years of service 
as clerk of session. Participating in 
the presentations were: (L to R) Bob 
Sinnamon, current clerk of session 
Murray Park, Clarence McDougall, 
Rev. Peter Bush and Bruce 
McDougall. 


Junior church members of Saanich Peninsula 
Church, Sidney, B.C., present the results of their 
Warm Toes project to Rev. David Stewart of the 
Upper Room Mission in Victoria. 


A new piano purchased with donations 
from family and friends of the late Johannes 


Schotanus, a former elder and clerk of session, 
was dedicated at St. James, Hanwell, N.B. Sitting 
beside the piano is Johannes's wife, Mary. Elder 
and moderator of the Presbytery of Saint John 
Robert Scott tries it out. Standing are: (L to R) 
organist Emily Haswell, clerk of presbytery Rev. 
Basil Lowery, clerk of session Wina Parent and 
interim minister Rev. Philip Lee. 


i A brass paschal candlestick and Advent 
wreath with candles was presented to 
Calvin, North Bay, Ont.,in memory of 
Marjorie Alexander, a longtime member of 
the congregation. Making the presentation 
to clerk of session Linda Oudekerk (far left) 
was Larry Alexander (far right) and his 
family: Connie and Greg Alexander and their 
son, Zachary; Deborah and Peter Tremblay 
and their sons, David and Cameron. 
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continued 


Members of the 
congregation of 
St. Luke’s-Knox, Finch, 
Ont., gathered on the 
new accessibility 
ramp dedicated last 
summer. 


The Mavis Hyndman WMS, a small group that began two 
years ago at Trinity, Calgary, under the guidance of Joan 
Cruickshank, held a Celebrating Our Culture night as a way of 
thanking the congregation for its strong support. The evening 
began with a display of artifacts, artwork, clothing and food 
samples presented by families from six countries — Hungary, 
Ireland, South Korea, Scotland, South Africa and Trinidad. That 
was followed by dinner and entertainment, including hymns 
chosen with an international theme and the musical talents of 
Ellen Lockhart, Maryanne Quesnel and Judy and Malcolm Roberts. 


A new piano presented in memory of Doris Pound by her 
husband, Mel, was dedicated at Lakeside Church, Summerland, 
B.C. Pictured are: (L to R) Mel Pound, Rev. Fred Speckeen, 
organist/pianist Joyce Armstrong, Dr. Jack Ratzlaff, Jim Brown 
and Jai Zachary. At the service, the trio of Messrs. Ratzlaff, 
Brown and Zachary sang, accompanied by Joyce, 
leading to the impromptu name of The Four Js. 


Grant Sayers received a 
standing ovation from the 
congregation of St. Andrew's, 
Priceville, Ont.,on the occasion 
of his 60th anniversary as 
organist last year. 
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active. Vangelis 
Reaching out to a generation 
of unchurched people 


Traditional worship has its place, but so do videos, overheads and a laid-back liturgy 


by Carey Nieuwhof 


Ts: don’t look like us anymore: 
shaved heads, surfer clothes, 
SUVs, way-cool shades and an 
affection for music that ranges from hip 
hop to urban, to alternative, to main- 
stream. Hardly what you’d call typically 
Presbyterian. 

They don’t know who Moses is 
(Znaimer — that TV guy?), or Job (Let 
me see, Apple computer?). They don’t 
even feel guilty about not going to 
church on Sundays. For them, anything 
from sleeping in, to a morning latte, to a 
stroll through Wal-Mart or Canadian 
Tire, to a skate at the local hockey rink is 


Sporting a short, gelled hairstyle, Rev. Carey Nieuwhof dresses casual smart and uses 


normal for Sundays. Church is simply 
not on their radar screen. 

In Canada, we are now on our second, 
third or, in some cases, fourth generation 
of secular Canadians. Not only are the 
children not going to Sunday school, but 
the parents have no interest in church and, 
come to think of it, Grandma and Grandpa 
weren’t much for church either. We could 
recite statistic after statistic, but we won’t. 
Look down your street. Drive around a 
mall parking lot Sunday morning. The 
facts speak for themselves. Canada is not 
a Christian country anymore. The church 
is on the doorstep of a huge mission field. 


Pe 


the latest communications technologies and contemporary analogies to convey gospel 
values to seekers who often find tradition a barrier to learning about God. 
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One of the key problems with evan- 
gelism today is that many of us haven’t 
taken the time to figure out why our 
neighbours, friends and families are stay- 
ing away from the church in droves. 
They’ve been absent in increasing num- 
bers for more than 40 years; but, four 
decades later, we’re still asking why. 
People of this generation have spiritual 
needs and beliefs: more than 80 per cent 
of Canadians say they believe in God. 
It’s just that they don’t believe we can 
help them in their search for God. These 
days, the church becomes less and less 
relevant to each succeeding generation. 


Of babies and bathwater 

Clues to bridging this gap between 
church and culture lie in realizing how 
different we Christians are from the cul- 
ture. In some ways, this is necessary and 
good. Christians are people shaped by 
God. We are different. We believe God 
created us, loves us, has made a way to 
forgive us in Christ and has a claim on our 
lives. We believe the purpose of our exis- 
tence is to live in grateful response to 
God’s saving work. Our beliefs come 
from God’s Word, not from the market- 
place. To make it simple, Christians living 
in a secular age must resist the temptation 
to change the content of the Christian 
faith. That is the necessary difference. 

What we are free to adapt is the form 
with which we express the Christian 
faith. Did the Early Church express its 
worship with an organ and 17th-century 
hymns? Did the Early Church dress in 
suits and sip coffee and juice after wor- 
ship services? Did they meet only once a 
week? Were their services characterized 
by moderation and mediocrity? 
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Photo by Doug Crawford 


Of bridges and barriers 

Another way of thinking about our 
situation involves a different metaphor. 
At Trinity, the church in which I serve, 
we’ve come to think of everything we do 
as providing either barriers that block the 
journey of people to Christ or bridges 
that bridge the journey of people to 
Christ. We feel a great responsibility for 
removing any humanly constructed bar- 
riers that are the result of our own selfish 
preferences or whims. 

Naturally, the gospel has its own “‘bar- 
riers” (coming to grips with sin, repen- 
tance, change etc.). We cannot change 
those. But if our musical style is a real 
turn-off to the SUV set, we can change 
that. If wearing a robe has become an 
obstacle to people coming in off the 
street (ever talk to a truly unchurched 
person about the perception a clergy robe 
creates?), then the minister can dress in 
everyday clothes. If the words we use in 
a sermon assume the hearer needs some 
biblical knowledge to access the mes- 
sage, we can change the way we com- 
municate. If our church is inherently 
unfriendly, we can train people to be 
warm, hospitable and respectful of new 
people. Essentially, we have committed 
to taking away every human barrier we 
can identify that would prevent a person 
from having an encounter with God. 

We realize God can overcome these 
barriers without our help; but it appears, 
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for the most part, God has chosen not to. 
We see it as a matter of partnering with 
God in this work of evangelism (2 Cor- 
inthians 5:18-6:2). Is it sinful if a church 
clings to quirky preferences that mean 
something to the 40 faithful who have 
gathered but provide a barrier to the 
40,000 in the community who said no to 
church again this weekend? 


A different way of reaching out 
At Trinity, we’ve become so con- 
vinced of the importance of both evan- 
gelism and discipleship to the mission of 
the church, we’ve decided to offer two 
distinct types of services each week. 
We’ve given our prime-time services 
(two identical weekend services) over to 
the purpose of evangelism. By using con- 
temporary Christian songs, secular music 
that raises theological issues, prayer, 
drama, video clips and biblical preaching 
designed for people with no biblical 
knowledge, we’re trying to create a ser- 
vice that anyone can access. There is 
some measure of blessing in this kind of 
service for Christians, but the real purpose 
is to help those who are not yet Christians 
come to a safe place where they can hear 
a dangerous message. We encourage our 
people to attend this service and bring 
their friends whenever possible. Think of 
it as doing Billy Graham every weekend. 
Then, at another time, our Christians 
regather for worship. We sing our songs to 


Band members of Trinity Community 
Presbyterian Church in Oro, Ont., 
sing out during a Saturday evening 
service. From left: Barbara 
Holdsworth, Corrine Gray 

and Andy Harvey. 
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God, worship God, pray together and hear 
a biblical message aimed at helping be- 
lievers grow. The service is contemporary 
and uplifting. People seeking God for the 
first time are welcome, but it’s clear that, 
at this service, any non-believers will have 
to listen in on our conversation. 

When people become Christians, we 
invite them to make the journey from the 
weekend outreach services to our wor- 
ship service, get involved in ministry at 
the church and come back to the out- 
reach service with a friend on their arm. 

The idea certainly isn’t new to us. A 
church in Chicago pioneered this type of 
ministry more than 25 years ago, and 
Lakeshore-St. Andrew’s in Windsor, 
Ont., has blazed a trail for this kind of 
ministry in our denomination. 


Making the transition 

We’re certainly not under the pretense 
that this is the only way to do ministry. 
But we believe it is what we have been 
called to do. As this article goes to print, 
our congregation of about 350-400 
weekend attenders is moving into a new 
facility in Oro-Medonte, a rural commu- 
nity north of Barrie, Ont. We are making 
the final transition to doing this kind of 
outreach service every weekend. 

What it’s taken from our people is in- 
credible sacrifice, unselfishness and faith. 
In 1995, Trinity was actually three small 
rural congregations in decline with a 
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worshipping population of 60 (combin- 
ing the attendance of all three churches). 
The music was traditional. The church 
was traditional. 

Trusting that change would help reach 
new people for Christ, the congregations 
gave up their favourite music (old hymns 
played on the organ). Together, we 
changed the dress code. We voted to sell 
our historic buildings and become a new 
church called Trinity. In 1999, the con- 
gregations (with a combined attendance 
of under 200 people) pledged almost 
$500,000 toward the construction of a 
new, $2-million facility. In 2000, we 
moved into a public school for a transition 
period. We continued to believe people 
would go to a church that cared about 
them in the name of Christ. In the two 
years we’ve spent in the public school, we 
have almost doubled to our present size. 

Most of the people who were with us 
back in 1995 are still with us. But so are 


people with shaved heads, people who 
drive SUVs and people who wear way- 
cool sunglasses. What’s even more 
amazing is that so many have become 
Christians. They’ve given their lives to 
Christ. And now, instead of buying yet 
another SUV, they’re thinking of how 
they can use their money to serve Christ. 
Instead of spending every weekend on 
the beach, they’re attending church, join- 
ing small groups and teaching children 
about the love of God that is in Jesus 
Christ. They’re playing drums at the 
church or serving coffee to newcomers 
on Sunday. They’re praying together as 
families. They are being changed. 

And after all, isn’t that what this baby 
God gave us in Jesus and this bridge God 
gave us in the cross are all about? [9 


Rev. Carey Nieuwhof is the minister of 
Trinity Community Presbyterian Church, 
Oro-Medonte, Ont. 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Bible studies and small groups 


hanged lives change churches and change the world. The church grows when 

people grow in their faith in Jesus Christ. In the past, many churches tried to 
assimilate new people by asking them to serve on committees. Instead, newcomers 
need help to develop their faith as disciples through some kind of spiritual growth 
experience that can transform their lives. Bible studies and other small groups can 
provide opportunities for people to have social and spiritual closeness. 

Churches grow when they open their front and side doors wide. The primary 
front door for churches is Sunday morning worship. The side doors — occasions 
such as small group Bible studies, Christian education programs and special events 
— are opportunities to invite people to church that can be less threatening. 

As we keep these doors open, it is also important to close the back door of the 
church — the door people use to exit. Developing Christian education programs 
and creating other new opportunities can help challenge members and will reduce 
the number of people who leave the church by increasing the spiritual involvement 
and commitment level to the community. 

Churches grow through small group ministries when they invite new people 
from the community or church to attend. Leave a chair empty at every meeting as 
a reminder to welcome someone new. Those who left the church years ago may 
find it easier to return through the fellowship of these groups. 


Resources 

Starting Small Groups — And Keeping Them Going (Augsburg Fortress, 1995) 
Small Groups in the Church by Thomas Kirkpatrick (Alban Institute, 1995) 

These resources are available from The Book Room, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, 
ON M3C 137; 416-441-1111; 1-800-619-7301. 8 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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For further reflection : 
and discussion 


* Are you more wedded to formorto — 
content? If you say you are wedded — 
more to content, how have you 
encouraged changes to form in 
the past few years? 


What bridges and barriers would 

an unchurched person find in your — 
church? Think about inviting a truly 
unchurched friend to your church 
and have him or her do an audit on 
how easy it is to understand your 
worship service. 


* Is evangelism important to God? 
Study Matthew 28:16-20, 
2 Corinthians 5:18-6:2, Luke 15. 
Reflect on passages such as 
Philemon 1:6, 2 Timothy 4:1-5 
and Matthew 9:9-13. 


What frightens you most about 
opening your congregation to those 
who don't know Christ? If God wants 
us to open our churches to non- 
believers, how might God go about 
addressing those fears within us? 


For further reading 


Rediscovering Church by Lynne and Bil 
Hybels (Zondervan, 1995) 


The Purpose Driven Church by Rick 
Warren (Zondervan, 1995) 


The Habits of Highly Effective Churches 
by George Barna (Regal, 1999) 


Rethinking the Church by James Emery 
White (Baker, 1997) a 


In Search of the Unchurched: Why People 
Don’t Join Your Church by Alan C. Klass 
(Alban Institute, 1996) 


Contemporary Worship for the 21st 
Century: Worship or Evangelism by 
Daniel C. Benedict and Craig Kennet — 
Miller (Discipleship Resources, 1998) 


Surprising Insights from the Unchurched 
by Thom S. Rainer (Zondervan, 2001) 


Future Faith Churches by Don Posterski 
and Gary Nelson (Wood Lake, 1997) 


Worship Evangelism by Sally 
Morgenthaler (Zondervan, 1999) 


Inside the Mind of Unchurched Harry and 
Mary by Lee Strobel (Zondervan, 1993) 


Church for the Unchurched by George R. 
Hunter (Abingdon, 1996) 
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by lan S. Wishart 


hocolates or caramels? Who would be- 

lieve it? A box of candies that she ate 

quickly did her in. The woman was 

Catherine Macrae, wife of Rev. Donald 
Macrae, a minister in Saint John, N.B. The story 
is true, dating from October 1889, with material 
to make a good yarn. 

Catherine Harriet Macrae was the daughter of 
Kenneth McLea, a Scottish merchant in St. John’s 
and one of the founders of the local kirk. When a 
young minister came to the church, he soon cap- 
tured her heart. Catherine and Donald had nine 
children and, in 1874, they settled in Saint John, 
where Donald became minister of St. Stephen’s 
Church. 

Donald was a distinguished minister. He had 
been raised in Pictou County, N.S., the son of 
Rev. John Macrae of St. Columba’s Church in 
Hopewell. Donald served as minister of St. An- 
drew’s, St. John’s, for 12 years and in Saint John 
for 22. He was elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
in 1880. He left Saint John in 1896 to become 
principal of Morrin College in Quebec City. 

Little is known of Catherine but, with a tribe of 
children, she was a busy woman. It seems she also 
had a sweet tooth. One day, a box addressed to 
her husband came in the mail. Perhaps Catherine 
opened it. It is certain she ate some of the contents 
and took sick. When the doctor was called, he 
could do nothing. Catherine died in agony the 
same day. 

Several boxes of candy were delivered in the 
city that day. Rev. J.L. Shaw, a retired Baptist 
minister, opened his box at the dinner table. His 
daughter tasted a caramel and complained of a 
bitter taste. Mr. Shaw put a piece in his mouth, 
but he disliked the taste and spat it out. A servant 
girl ate a chocolate drop without effect. Although 
the daughter became quite ill, she apparently 
recovered. 
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Murder 


at the manse 


Was Catherine Macrae the intended victim of laced chocolates? 


Rev. T.J. Deinstadt, a Methodist pastor, was 
suspicious of his package and would not let his 
children sample the contents. Rev. Mr. De Sayres 
did not eat any of his box when it came. Later, 
when the alarm had been raised, he tasted one but 
did not eat it. Both Mr. Deinstadt and Mr. De 
Sayres gave their boxes to Mr. W.F. Best, an ana- 
lytical chemist. He reported that each piece of 
candy was saturated with strychnine. Catherine 
Macrae’s death is recorded in the coroner’s report 
(although he misspelled her name): 


We the jurors impanelled to ascertain the cause of 
the death of the late Mrs. Catharine Macrae find 
that she came to her death from eating candy, 
upon which or in which strychnine had been 
placed, and which candy had been sent through 
the post addressed to Rev. Donald Macrae, and 
reached his residence on Wednesday morning Oc- 
tober 2nd, 1889. And furthermore from the evi- 
dence before us, we are of the opinion that the 
said candy was sent by Mr. Wm. J. McDonald, 
and we further say that the said Wm. J. McDon- 
ald, did wilfully, deliberately and of malice afore- 
thought kill or murder Mrs. Catharine H. Macrae. 

D.G. Berryman, Coroner 


It has long been known that ministers’ wives 
have been the forgotten heroes of the history of 
the church. Many have run serious risks and en- 
dured many hardships. But murder? Not very 
often. Too frequently, the wives have been totally 
ignored when the story of the church is told. At 
least in this case, we know the wdman’s name and 
what became of her. 

Documents for this story have come from a 
family member. Pamela MacRae of Ottawa found 
newspaper accounts, the coroner’s report and in- 
cluded family tales. There is no report, however, 
of a trial or a verdict. TY 


Rev. lan S.Wishart is a retired minister living in St. John’s. 
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Hospitality, humour 
define this presbytery 


Cape Breton’s beauty belies people's struggles 


by Tom Dickey 


he Presbytery of Cape Breton is 

first in the list of presbyteries in 

the back of the Blue Book (The 
Acts and Proceedings of General Assem- 
bly) and, seemingly, first in the hearts of 
all who come from there. For many who 
live elsewhere in Canada, Cape Breton 
Island is thought of as the home of music, 
humour and hospitality: a place where 
kitchen floors have the “plank’er down” 
treatment from dancing and where a 
welcome light is always on, the land of 
ceilidhs, Rita MacNeil, Men of the 
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Deeps, Ashley MaclIssac and Glen Davis. 
Cape Breton is also a place of breath- 
taking beauty and scenic drives, such as 
the world-famous Cabot Trail. 

Travellers will also see several small 
Presbyterian churches (often white and 
wood-framed) adding their own touch of 
history and serenity to the surroundings. 
It is generally conceded that Presbyter- 
ianism was introduced to Cape Breton 
in 1798 by the man who has been called 
the apostle of Presbyterianism in the Mar- 
itimes, Rev. James MacGregor. The first 


Editor’s note: This is the first 
in a new series of monthly 
snapshots of the 46 presbyteries 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


Presbyterian minister to settle on the 
Island was Rev. William Miller of Scot- 
land, in 1822. Currently, the Presbytery of 
Cape Breton has 11 multi-point charges in 
rural areas and four churches in the indus- 
trial core. The 15 congregations are being 
served by seven full-time ministers, two 
half-time retired ministers and two min- 
isters from other denominations. 

In recent years, the changing economy 
in Cape Breton (highlighted by the loss 
of the mining industry in the industrial 
core and the loss of the steel industry in 
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The Cabot Trail through Cape Breton Highlands National Park at dawn. 


Sydney) has left the presbytery with 
many members in a state of transition. 
The location of a casino in Sydney has 
not helped. Still, while some people have 
left the presbytery in search of work, 
new employment opportunities are draw- 
ing people from different parts of Canada 
to the Island. A lot of seniors have also 
retired to the area. 

Meanwhile, there are several signs 
Presbyterianism is alive and well and liv- 
ing in Cape Breton. Events, including the 
longtime Good Friday men’s breakfast 
and service (and a women’s breakfast and 
program started two years ago), elder 
training, Sunday school teacher work- 
shops, treasurer workshops and computer 
training, are held presbytery-wide. 

The reach of the presbytery extends 
beyond the walls of its churches. Three 
years ago, the mission and outreach com- 
mittee began linking Canadian Presby- 
terian overseas workers with each of the 
congregations. As a result, church mem- 
bers have come to know overseas staff as 
individuals and have a greater knowledge 
and appreciation of their work. 

The presbytery is continuing to make 
itself visible locally as well. This past 
Christmas, all of the congregations were 
invited to participate in the Christmas 
parade by the event’s convener (who, 
coincidentally, happened to be a Presby- 
terian — Rev. Lloyd Murdock of Bad- 
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deck). Their presence helped provide 
a reminder that there was more to the 
parade than Santa Claus. 

Camping is also a major part of the 
presbytery’s outreach. A special celebra- 
tion attended by former and present 
campers and staff was held in July 2002 
to mark the 50th anniversary of Camp 
MacLeod. 

Rev. Glenn MacDonald, who grew up 
in the Whycocomagh/Little Narrows pas- 
toral charge in Cape Breton and currently 
serves as minister of the Thorburn, 
Sutherland’s River charge in the Pres- 
bytery of Pictou, tells a story about a 
summer student 35 years ago. He began 
a sermon by saying there was only a 
handful of real Christians in the church 
that day. He went on to talk about Paul 
discussing the milk and meat of the 
Word. His undiplomatic start left almost 
everyone in the congregation upset and 
wanting to “ship that fellow back home.” 
Glenn could hardly wait to hear what his 
grandmother, who had liked the student 
and was known for her sarcasm, had to 
say. When asked at last what she thought 
about the student’s remark, she replied, 
“T though his count was a little high.” 

Today, Cape Breton humour still 
flourishes and the work of the Presbytery 
of Cape Breton continues to demonstrate 
that there are more than a handful of real 
Christians in its churches. 9 
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@ SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN CRUISES 
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@ HAWAII 
Mar 6/03 — 16 Days 
@ WATERWAYS of HOLLAND 
Apr 18/03 - 9 Days 
@ NORWEGIAN COASTAL CRUISE 
May 14/03 - 14 Days 
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Dear Editor: 


T o add to the fetid mixture that is 
the hurly-burly of this life, a 
pestilence has been let loose to 
afflict my small corner of the world and 
I do not feel at all like letting my little 
light shine. In short, I and many of my 
cohorts have been stricken with a malady 
variously identified by attending physi- 
cians — or, rather, physicians they at- 
tend. I prefer my grandmother’s term: the 
croup. That old diagnosis is about as 


only thing they hurry-up is the speed at 
which you totter. Patience in suffering is 
what is required. For people who read 
the book of Job for the happy ending — 
no problem. 

When rumours of restored health, 
duty and the dullness of a convalescent’s 
life propel you up and out, you learn that, 
just as few blessings are unmixed, so few 
afflictions descend without at least a little 
benefit. 


Just as few blessings are unmixed, 
so few afflictions descend without 
at least a little benefit 


helpful as the new ones and is a wonder- 
ful onomatopoeia to boot since that is ex- 
actly how I sound coughing or speaking: 
“Croup! Croup! Crooouppp!” 

It is easy to rest, but hard to rest merry 
over the holiday season when one’s 
whole world is celebrating and aiming it 
at you ... (well, not really, it just seems 
that way). The thing is, the croup (or this 
variety of it anyway) is one of that family 
of fickle ailments that leaves its wounded 
walking. By that I mean you feel crummy 
while vertical and moving about, and 
guilty while horizontal and stationary 
because you have a lot to do and are not 
really that sick. It’s a good Presbyterian 
disease. 

Moreover, there’s not a whole lot you 
can do about it. You can reduce the clam- 
miness quotient of a low-grade fever 
by ingesting one or two of the many mir- 
acle tablets. You can drink lots of fluids, 
but not the dehydrating kind, thus assur- 
ing that you take at least a little exercise 
in tottering off to the facilities. Some- 
times antibiotics are prescribed, but the 
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I found myself weaving around one of 
our gallerias (malls with attitude) search- 
ing for gifts as the countdown to Christ- 
mas grew ominous. Normally I resent 
staggering through crowds and sweating 
in my winter coat but, since I had been 
staggering and sweating at home, it 
didn’t seem as bad this time. The Christ- 
mas lights and decorations seemed to 
dance before me, to my astonishment 
and growing worry I might have been 
hitting the Vicks Vap-O-Rub too hard. 
Then I remembered my eyes had been 
watering. 

I stood transfixed as over the speakers 
came not another tedious “carol” or 
saccharine sentiment for the season but 
Ravel’s Bolero. It may be just another 
secular nail in the Christmas coffin, I 
thought, but it sure is refreshing! Then I 
swallowed hard enough to clear my ears 
and lift them out of the scarf I had wound 
‘round to act as a germ-filter for my 
breath. Alas, it was really Bing Crosby 
rum-pum-pumming The Little Drummer 
Boy yet again, yet again. 


Among the usual recipients of my 
gift-giving, I am not known as an astute 
shopper. I often receive subtle hints as 
to who would like what — hints such as 
the picture of the desired gift cut out of a 
flyer or catalogue and stapled to a little 
map showing how to get to the store. 

Sympathy for, or fear of, my croupy 
state produced far fewer hints this year, 
and those I did get I somehow mislaid; 
but people were more forgiving on 
Christmas morn. Even Aunt Ruby said a 
Swiss Army knife was just the thing she 
needed at her retirement home. 

Disruption in the normal rhythms of 
life leaves one sleepless in the wee hours 
and somnolent during the day. And as the 
sheets begin to feel like Ripples Potato 
Chips, the mind turns to pondering great 
philosophical and theological conun- 
drums. 

Why do the opponents of Darwin 
never use the continued existence of syn- . 
ods as an argument against evolution? 

Why have all Latin terms been re- 
moved as difficult or incomprehensible 
and all the Greek (narthex, doxology) 
and Hebrew (amen, hallelujah) retained? 

Who is the Moderator of the Particu- 
lar Assembly? 

Why is “a word of prayer” never that 
or, if it were, what would that word be? 

What would happen if no one moved 
adjournment? 

Even the croup has some curious cor- 
ners. Inspiration can be found in odd and 
less-than-cheerful (or even salubrious) 
circumstances — a comforting thought 
for this Presbyterian mind at the begin- 
ning of 2003. 


Yours recuperatively, 
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Which calling do we follow? 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie | 


It's easy to be seduced by the wrong sound — and that can be disastrous 


bout 30 years ago, the 

following item appeared 

in a November Sunday 
edition of an American news- 
paper: “Newfoundland moose are 
being mistakenly and fatally at- 
tracted to the call of the diesel 
train in the Woody Point area. 
Thirty romantic moose have col- 
lided with trains since May, and 
wildlife authorities believe the 
lonesome whistle is being mis- 
taken for a love call. It is reported 
that the diesels may have to 
change the note of their whistle.” 

Poor moose! They were con- 
fused by a sound that seemed to 
speak of love to them. And so, in 
return, they loved too well, but not 
wisely. And they were run over 
and killed. 

If ever there was a parable for 
us, this is it. 

The sound that was fatal for the 
moose was not the roar of a high- 
powered rifle or the crackle of a 
forest fire. Nor was it the rushing 
sound of a spring flood. It was the 
sound of love that destroyed them. 

We are not very old before we 
recognize the sounds of things that are 
dangerous. We walk a little faster when 
we hear footsteps behind us at night. If 
we are crossing a street and suddenly 
hear the sound of screeching tires, we 
move quickly onto the sidewalk. This has 
been a bad summer for blackflies, mos- 
quitoes and other forms of insect torment; 
we brush them away as soon as we hear 
their buzz or whine near our faces. We 
recognize the sounds of the things we 
fear and avoid them whenever possible. 

But the things that destroy us may not 
be the things we fear at all. The things 
that destroy us are more likely the things 
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Moose have been known to fall fatally for the sound of a train whistle. 


we have come to love. Things we have 
come to love well, but not wisely. 

A person may fall in love with the 
sound of money in her pocket. And she 
becomes a slave to getting more — by 
whatever means. Someone else falls in 
love with the sound of his own voice or 
simply with himself. And he may never 
learn that, while he has saved his life, he 
has lost his soul. There are parents who 
will have a quiet home at all costs. The 
children are encouraged to fend for them- 
selves — wherever they will. Then comes 
the telephone call or the ring of the door- 
bell announcing trouble. 


The moose fell in love with the sound 
of the horn on a train. It was a disaster 
for them. And they ended up on the front 
of diesel locomotives. 

When we keep our ears open and our 
minds alert, we hear all sorts of sounds 
competing for our attention. Many sounds 
we can afford to ignore, and we ought to 
ignore them. But when we hear the 
sound of our Lord calling “Follow me,” 
let’s do it! 


Rev. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, a retired professor 
from Memorial University, St. John’s, lives in 
Sardis, B.C. 
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Book honours 22 who died in service 


Stained Glass Name — A Dedication 
of Remembrance by David Marshall 


(First Presbyterian Church, Regina, 
2002, $16.95). 


by Bob Phillips 


stained glass window in First 

Church, Regina, records the 

names of 22 young men from 
the congregation who perished in the 
Second World War and the Korean War. 
Now, the church has published Stained 
Glass Name — A Dedication of Remem- 
brance by David Marshall. It contains 
the biographies of all 22, along with de- 
tails of the events in which they died. 
The book was dedicated at a service of 
remembrance last November. 

First Church has always been proud 
of its veterans. The congregation was es- 
tablished in 1925 and is believed to be 
the first in Canada to form a Presbyterian 
congregation after Church Union. Mur- 
doch A. MacPherson, a veteran of the 
First World War and father of a son killed 
in the Second World War, was the first 
chair of the board of managers. Soon 
after the Second World War, the congre- 
gation drew up an Honour Roll naming 
217 men and women who served in the 
Armed Forces during that war. Of that 
number, 22 died in service; the one who 
died in Korea also served in the Second 
World War. 

In 1947, the session appointed a War 
Memorial Committee under Duncan 
Grosch who lost a leg in the Battle of 
Normandy while serving as a major with 
the Royal Regina Rifle Regiment, known 
during the war as the Regina Johns. The 
committee recommended there be a win- 
dow with names of the fallen enshrined 
in it. 

David Marshall, son of a Presbyterian 
minister and now clerk of session at First 
Church, also served overseas during the 
Second World War. He joined First some- 
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time after the war and began to partici- 
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Written by Erin Walton, 
youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 
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Winter is the perfect season to wonder at Gods creation. 
Did you know God makes each snowflake different? 
Try this activity and see for yourself! 


Og Catch some snowflakes 
Sc You will need: 
DQ black velvet or black construction paper 
magnifying glass 
snow 


Since snowflakes melt quickly, freeze your cloth or paper so it is ready to go 
for the next snowfall.Go outside and let some snowflakes land on the dark surface. 
Quickly, before they melt, examine the flakes with a magnifying glass. 
Many snowflakes are broken, so you won't always see the whole six-sided crystal} 
but, with persistence, you'll see some beautiful examples. 


Prayer during winter 


Dear God, 
Help all your living creatures find food and shelter this 
winter, and help me do what | can to help. Amen. 


Help God's creatures find food 
and shelter this winter 


Bird treats 

Make peanut butter cookie-cutter treats for the birds. Take stale bread slices 
and cut out shapes with cookie cutters. Let them dry and harden, then 
spread with peanut butter. Cover the peanut-buttered shapes with black 
sunflower seeds and hang outdoors on trees or anywhere birds might come. 


Birds aren't the only ones that have difficulty finding enough food and 
staying warm in the winter. Why not donate food to the local food bank or 
give an extra jacket to a local shelter. 


You will find more learning activities online at: www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Stephen Shih (1933-2002) 


A storybook escape from China to teach in Canada 


by Bob Phillips 


Ti-San. But when he came to 

the attention of Rev. Eldon 
Andrews at the Presbyterian mis- 
sion school in southwest Yunnan 
Province, he was given the name 
Stephen. The Presbyterian mission- 
ary from Canada chose Stephen for 
its Christian significance and its 
resemblance to the sound of his 
Chinese name. The Shih surname 
remained unchanged but was writ- 
ten last instead of first. 

Stephen was born in Honan 
Province of north-central China on 
Christmas Eve 1933. He died in 
Brandon, Man., Sept. 12, 2002, still 
yearning to return once more to his 
native China from which he fled in 
storybook fashion between the 
Japanese invasion of the Second 
World War and the Communist 
takeover after the war. 

Stephen told me his grandfather had 
been a wealthy landlord in the province 
of Hopei in northern China. He em- 
ployed armed guards to protect his prop- 
erty and his workers — that is, until he 
converted to Christianity. Stephen did not 
know how the elder Shih became a 
Christian, but it may have been with the 
help of a man he called Doctor Bob. 
Canadians know him as Dr. Robert 
McClure, the Canadian who was born in 
China and returned there as a missionary 
doctor. Stephen’s grandfather disbanded 
his armed force and gave away lands, 
leaving his family in near-poverty. He 
later died of tuberculosis. 

Soon after the Japanese began invad- 
ing China, Stephen, his mother and two 
sisters fled south to live with his grand- 
mother on a small holding near Mengsien. 


[: China, they named him Shih 
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Stephen’s mother told him 
strangers would take him by night 
to meet his aunt, known as Loving 
Lotus, a nurse at Dr. McClure’s 
hospital. She would help him 
escape from the Japanese 


His father fled to Chunching to study law. 
The invasion disrupted local life and, in 
some places, groups of bandits took over 
and lived off the land. Suspecting his 
mother was still wealthy, one bandit 
group kidnapped Stephen, masked him 
and held him in a dry well for five days 
and six nights. Stephen would never tell 
me the details of that ordeal. 

Stephen’s mother told him strangers 
would take him by night to meet his aunt, 


known as Loving Lotus, a nurse at 
Dr. McClure’s hospital. She would 
help him escape from the Japanese. 
The journey was perilous. By the 
time Stephen reached the hospital, 
it had been bombed, Dr. McClure 
had moved farther south and 
Loving Lotus had been killed. One 
of the remaining nurses helped 
Stephen reach a refugee camp with 
thousands of other homeless chil- 
dren and, later, enter a school for 
orphans. As the Japanese advanced 
south, the school moved ahead and 
located in Yunnan Province near a 
Presbyterian mission school. 

One day, Stephen was sent to do 
some odd jobs at the Presbyterian 
school operated by Rev. Eldon and 
Carolyn Andrews. They helped him 
move to Tien Nan Middle School 
where they taught English. When 
Rev. J.A. (Jim) Munro, secretary of 
the mission department for The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, and Laura 
Pelton, secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, visited, the Andrews told 
them about Stephen. The WMS began 
to support him with grants and his life 
became easier. 

Eldon Andrews suggested Stephen, 
then 17, go to Canada. Stephen would 
only say he came out of China “just in 
time” before the border closed in 1950. 
He made it to Hong Kong but, as he had 
no passport or other papers, he could pro- 
ceed no farther. The WMS helped him 
survive. He lived at the YMCA and took 
on odd jobs, occasionally working as an 
interpreter. Finally, with help from the 
Presbyterian Church, he acquired papers 
as a permanent resident of Hong Kong 
and, late in 1952, arrived in Canada. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
4 day coach tours 
plus “America’s Best Kept Secret” 
DANIEL, ABRAHAM & SARAH, at the 
magnificent Sight & Sound theatre 
From $499 - twice monthly 
Mar. - Dec. 2003 


JOHN WESLEY TRI-CENTENNIAL 
TOURS JUNE 2003 
Choose from one of several unique tours 
of Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
Memorable celebration on 17 June, 2003. 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 
04 - 16 Sept., 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 
Including private dinner on the 
Royal Yacht Britannia 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
April, May, Sept. and Oct. 2003 
Hosted 14 - 19 day tours incl. 
Turkey, Greece and Aegean Island cruise. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
(416) 482-1980 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax: (416) 482-6416 
E-mail: info@christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 


Elders’ 
Institute 


Online Course 


Youth Ministry Matters: 

An Introduction 

March 03 - April 11, 2003 
Instructor: Mr. Spencer Edwards 
Shorter format to fit your busy 
schedule. Get the essentials & get 
on with ministry! 


Registration is open now! Visit our 
website for details and to register. 


For more information on our programs 
and resources, please visit our 
Web site or call toll-free. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


Sherbrooke, Québec 


seeks 


Minister 


For: 
> evangelical preaching 

> radio ministry 

> pastoral work 

> Presbytery camp support 


Near: 
» English-language schools 
> Bishop’s University 

> 1'/2 hours from Montréal 


Contact: 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net 
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1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 
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* Installation 
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www.customcupola.com 
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continued 


Stephen went to Hamilton first where 
he stayed briefly with the family who 
helped him enter the country. He attend- 
ed school to improve his English, then 
moved to Toronto where he worked for a 
year in the mailroom at Presbyterian 
Church offices. In 1956, he went farther 
west to Regina College to complete 
university entrance requirements for 
a science course at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. 

He became a naturalized Canadian 
citizen in 1960. Not doing well enough 
with English to graduate, Stephen re- 
turned to Toronto to obtain a teaching 
certificate. He moved to Shoal Lake in 
Northern Ontario to teach for two years 
at an Indian residential school operated 
by the Presbyterian Church. There he 
met and married Bernice Barker, a 
Presbyterian deaconess who had come 
from Saskatchewan. They were to have 
two daughters. They returned west and 
Stephen re-entered the University of 
Saskatchewan where he earned a bache- 
lor of science degree and a bachelor of 
education degree. He taught for the rest 
of his working life in public and high 
schools in Saskatoon. Former students 
and their parents still speak glowingly of 
his ability to teach mathematics. 

Stephen was especially proud of his 
two daughters: Alicia earned an MBA 
and Elizabeth is working on a PhD in 
English. He also enjoyed fishing and 
hunting birds and big game with friends 
in the northern forests. Stephen was an 
active Christian and served as an elder at 
St. Andrew’s, Saskatoon. Later, in Bran- 
don, he attended Southminster and First 
churches. 

Stephen returned to China several 
times to visit family. On one trip, he dis- 
covered a young sister he had never met. 
He also led two organized trips from 
Saskatoon to familiar areas of China. 

After he retired and his marriage broke 
up, Stephen headed east. He met again 
the daughter of the Hamilton couple who 
had helped him years ago. She became 
his main support as he battled his final 
cancers in Brandon. 


Bob Phillips, a long-time friend, served on St. 
Andrew's session in Saskatoon with Stephen. 
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GILCHRIST, REV. JAMES, passed away Aug. 
23, 2002. A service of celebration of the life 
and ministry of Rev. James Shaw Gilchrist was 
held at St. Paul's, Oshawa, Ont., Aug. 27. He 
was born Feb. 27, 1913. He came to know 
Christ and attended Cooke’s Church and 
Toronto Bible College. Jim joined the army in 
1942. He graduated from Victoria College in 
1950 and Knox College in 1953. He served as 
a student at St. Paul's, Oshawa, and in New 
Brunswick. He was ordained at Westview 
Church in 1953. He was called to Ailsa Craig 
and Bethel in 1954. He was moderator of the 
Presbytery of London 1964-65. In 1965, he 
was Called to St. Andrew's, Bowmanville, Ont., 
and retired 1979. Jim was the husband of the 
late Audrey; father of Nancy Habermehl and 
her husband, Stephen; David and his wife, 
Nancy; and Mary Ann Rielly and her husband, 
Jim. He was the grandfather of Elizabeth, 
Kathleen and Evan Habermehl and Annalisa 
Rielly. 


KENNEDY, ROBERT (BOB) went to be with 
his Lord on Sunday, Oct. 27, 2002, at 11 a.m.in 
his 94th year. Mr. Kennedy was born on July 
30, 1909, in Ecclefechen, Scotland, and came 
to Canada in 1913. He was a charter member 
of First Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, elder 
for 38 years, clerk of session for seven years, 
served on the board of managers as treasur- 
er for a few months short of 40 years and as 
manager of Kildonan Presbyterian Cemetery 
for 25 years. He served First Presbyterian 
Church for 77 years with his faithful presence, 
dedication and genuine love for the mem- 
bers and friends of the church. He is remem- 
bered with fond affection and love and is 
now at rest. 


MACDONALD, DONALD, 90, elder emeritus 
of First Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., died Sept. 27, 2002. 


THOMSON, WILLIAM HAROLD (NERO), 
1914-2002. Nero, a lifetime member of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Neepawa, Man., passed 
away July 13, 2002. His grandparents were 
founding members of Knox. Nero served his 
church well as treasurer 1956-1975, choir 
member for 70 years and elder from 1963. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 
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_ Classifieds 


BRITAIN! Weekly in Malvern near 
Cotswolds, Stratford, Wales and/or historic 
Culross on Firth of Forth. Dunfermline, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow close. Each home 
sleeps 4. Fine views. Moderate rates. Car 
advantageous. 519-746-9191. 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


IF YOU HAVE an interest in selling books, 
| have an interest in buying. Please con- 
tact: Jeff Dixon at 1-506-387-8092 / 
jhdixon@rogers.com. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Windsor, Ontario, seeks a Youth Pastor to 
help us build the next generation — 
discipling new members for tomorrow. 
Candidates shall have: Youth ministry 
training; Youth leadership experience; 
Christian education training; Spiritual 
gifts of leadership, evangelism, encour- 
agement; Their own transportation and a 
valid driver's licence. Candidates shall be: 
Team players; Willing to work within an 
enthusiastic staff environment. This posi- 
tion, with a minimum 25-hour week, will 
commence immediately. Competitive 
salary commensurate with experience; 
benefits to be negotiated. Send résumés 
with references to: Mike Zandvliet, Search 
Team Convener, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 405 Victoria Avenue, Windsor, On- 
tario N9A 4N1, Telephone 519-252-6501, 
Fax 519-252-6248, E-mail loach@jet2.net. 


Youth Worker Wanted P/T. Growing 
Presbyterian congregation. E-mail appli- 
cation standrew@bellnet.ca or mail to 
Youth Worker Search Committee, 80 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, ON K7S 2K8. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


The 
Presbyterian 
College 


Continuing 
Theological Education 


February 17-21, 2003 


Darrell Guder 
of Princeton Theological 
Seminary on 
‘The Continuing Conversion 
of the Church’ 


Clark Pinnock 
of McMaster Divinity College on 
‘Divine Attributes’ 


Fred Wisse 
of McGill University and 
Presbyterian College on 
‘Preaching from the 
New Testament’ 


Clyde Ervine 
of Presbyterian College on 
‘Congregational Leadership’ 


The 2003 Alison Stewart- 
Patterson Workshop 
with Nan Cressman of 

Conciliation Services Canada, on 
‘Many Members, One Body: 
Dealing with Differences in the 
Family of Faith’ 


For further information, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
514-288-5256 
presbyteriancollege@videotron.ca 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 


Waggoners, Inc 


www.pewcushions.com 


_ Vacancies — 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, NB, pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, NB 
E3N 323. 

Boularderie pastoral charge, Cape Breton, NS 
(Big Bras d’Or; Ross Ferry). Rev. Kenneth 
MacRae, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, 
NS B1V 1K4; 902-736-6394; kmacrae@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, NB E5C 382; 506-755-3851. 

Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1W0; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D.W. MacKay, 
226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2; 
902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ns. 
sympatico.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul's. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; 
wynn@nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, ON, St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, ON KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s; Town 
of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rd., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 
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Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
Cambridge, ON N3C 2AQ9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6; 
905-271-8112. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N15 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. lvan Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, ON POJ 1P0; 705- 
679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Kingston (rural), St. John’s and Sandhill 
pastoral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 
67, Gananoque, ON K7G 276; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, ON L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON L9T 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Linda Martin, PO 
Box 737, Englehart, ON POJ 1H0; 705-544-3515. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 316; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
ON LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, 
ON M5S 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 1J2; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 


Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time min- 
istry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian Lus- 
combe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, ON NOM 1A0; 
lusctw@isp.ca. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 250; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO0; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0;519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram 235 Amy Croft Dr., RR 1, Tecumseh, 
ON N8N 2L9. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, ON NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Laurie McKay- 
Deacon, 6889 Barker St., Niagara Falls, ON 
L2G 1Z4; deacons@iaw.on.ca. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Terry Samuel, 770 
Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 2T5;519-542- 
2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-Mcintosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON. NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, ON, Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 Wilson 
Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278-8577; 
english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, AB T8N OB4. 

Wainwright, AB, St. Andrew's; Chauvin, West- 
minster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 2203-118 
St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5K1; 780-436-0029; 
retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, BC 
V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen's. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 


Tel. (416) 233-9530 


EDWARDS 


' GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


¢ custom designed memorial windows 
* traditional - contemporary 
e releading & restoration * storm glazing 
¢ custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 


(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


Established 1820 


Proud Supporters of 
The Arthritis Society 


UNRIS 


Studios 
Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6éJ 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. E2M 5E8 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 


1-800-563-1555 


@ lene oo) 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELF STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. English or French 
Lighting Fixtures » Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates » Brass Refinishing 
687 Barton St., Suite 101, 
Stoney Creek, ON L8E 5L6 
(905) 643-1066 Fax (905) 643-6667 
1-800-268-1526 
Web site’ www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting.com 
MADE IN CANADA 


M, 


MILLS 
Architectural 
eae 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages 

Send for colour brochure 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


CAAT: 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 


or just as a gift to visitors of your church 


Choose from our wide selection of plates. 
mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain 


A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club 


1 Leonard Circle 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4E 2Z6_ 
416-690-0031. 


charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LYY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


Creative Designs and | 
Quality Craftsmanship | 


www.obatastudios,com | 
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j contemporary spirituality 


Goat shadows 


Alesson from mountain goats on God’s protective presence 


by David Webber 


e used to live with mountain 

goats. Thirty-two years ago, 

while still in our first year of 
marriage, I took a job as a lookout man 
with the British Columbia Forest Service 
(there were no lookout women in those 
days). My posting was Grave Mountain 
Lookout, a few kilometres south of Mt. 
Assinaboin in the Rocky Mountains of 
southeastern British Columbia. This 
meant that Linda, Basil (our young 
Airedale), our groceries and I were flown 
to a craggy mountaintop that was about 
2,700 metres above sea level, just a spit 
from the continental divide. We were 
dropped off to live there for three sum- 
mer months in a cabin four metres square 
with wall-to-wall windows. A fire-finder, 
the tool of my new trade, took up the 
centre quarter of the floor space, and our 
single army cot took up the south wall. 
Linda and I shared it with Basil. 

It would prove to be a time rich in 
memories. The most exciting thing about 
those three months, outside of the fre- 
quent lightning storms blasting the top of 
the mountain, was watching the moun- 
tain goats. We had two maternal groups 
of a dozen animals each and a couple of 
solitary, old, urine-stained males. Moun- 
tain goats seemed to be framed in our 
windows all summer. Most often, they 
were on some high and impossible snow- 
covered cliff, perched there like an out- 
of-place ornament on the ledge of some 
giant wedding cake. We got to know a lot 
about mountain goats that summer and 
became like the closest of friends. 

It was a friendship we were not able 
to renew until about four years ago. On a 
trip from Bella Coola, just before as- 
cending the infamous “Hill,” we rounded 
a comer and almost ran over four moun- 


tain goats with our 4x4. ; “f" 
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“What on earth are those stupid goats 
doing down here?” I yelled, as I braked 
furiously and swerved insanely to miss 
the two nannies and their kids. “Moun- 
tain goats are supposed to have the good 
sense to live in the safety of some 300- 
metre cliff, not in the middle of a lush 
and populated coastal valley. They could 
get killed down here.” 

“Could be they are on holidays like 
us,” said Linda. “Oh look! I haven’t seen 
such cute little kids since the lookout. 
Quick, get out and take a picture!” 

“Do you think I am totally insane?” I 
asked, as I jammed the gears into reverse 
and began to back up to where the goats 
were licking the rocks on the side of the 
road. “I know an old trapper who got 
caught doing the close-quarter shuffle 
with a couple mountain goats on the 
edge of a cliff. His faithful companion 
dog was skewered by the razor-sharp 
horns of a nanny who got a little over- 
zealous with her babysitting. She planted 
her horns right through Rover’s heart and 
then proceeded to take a bead on the old 
trapper, who was in the midst of beating 
his tail down the mountain. If it wasn’t 
for his faithful dog earning him a good 
head start, his rear anatomy would have 
been permanently altered. I ain’t about to 
expose my best side to an irked mother 
goat and send some proctologist to the 
Caribbean as a result.” 

“Aw, they look so cute,” said Linda. 
“We just have to get a couple of pictures. 
Roll your window down and I'll get the 
camera ready. You can take the pictures 
from the safety of the truck. Make sure 
you get at least one picture of the kids.” 

By now, I was parked just opposite 
the two nannies and the kids, only a few 
metres away. I was trying to imagine 
what the truck would look like with a 
hole sliced through the door panel by 
goat horns. | moved away from the door 
as I estimated the door’s thickness to be 
about half the length of goat horns. 

The nannies were nervous at the per- 
ceived threat to their young kids. But 
they were not about to run off and leave 
the salt they craved that was on the rocks 
at the side of the road. And, so, they went 
into deep defensive mode to provide 
maximum protection for their beloved 
babies and to stand their ground. 

“Quick, stupid, snap the picture! And 
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don’t you dare miss getting those darling 
little kids in it,’ encouraged Linda. 

“TI have already snapped three and, 
each time I squeeze the trigger on the 
camera, the kids are not to be seen,” I 
said. “Those nannies place themselves 
right between the kids and us. The kids 
are always in their shadow.” 

I backed the truck up a bit more to see 
if I could get a better angle. The nannies 
would have none of my trick. They just 
moved their bodies around as I jockeyed 
for position so the kids were constantly 
protected. We sat and watched for awhile 
longer until the kids got a little restless 
and began to move around themselves. 
For a moment, I thought I might get a 
clear shot at them. However, with each of 
their moves as the cherished protected 


There are many parts of the Bible that 
go right over my head until some experi- 
ence with nature presents itself to me. 
Nature’s pulpit has always been the best 
source of biblical proclamation for me. 
And so it was with the goat shadows. 

Psalms 17:8 and 91:1 along with 
Isaiah 49:2 and 51:16 talk about finding 
protection in the shadow of God. The bib- 
lical metaphor is meant to be rich in how 
it portrays God’s protection; yet, the idea 
of a shadow was problematic for me. A 
shadow is a fleeting, almost ghost-like 
presence, with no substance to it and only 
briefly perceived, if at all. I didn’t find 
comparing God’s protection to a shadow 
all that comforting. I wanted to think of 
God’s protection as being somewhat 
more substantial than a shadow. 


The nanny goats would protect the kids to the very end by standing 
between their cherished babies and any source of danger — 


casting a shadow of protection 


ones or with each of our moves as the 
perceived predators and the source of 
danger, the nanny goats positioned them- 
selves between us so as to cast a com- 
plete shadow of protection on the kids. I 
knew the only way to get to those kids 
was over the dead bodies of the nannies. 
They would protect them to the very end 
by standing between their cherished 
babies and any source of danger — cast- 
ing a shadow of protection. 

We continued our trip, winding up the 
20 or more kilometres of 18 per cent 
grade to the top of the Bella Coola hill 
(you have to drive this thing to believe 
it). The slow, grinding trip gave me time 
to reflect upon what we had experienced. 
As usual, when left to reflect, my mind 
usually finds its way to thinking about 
God stuff. 

As I write, it is deep winter and the 
beginning of a new year. The new year is 
always a time when I face the unknown. 
To be frank, the unknown is not a com- 
fortable place for me. I find that fear 
lives there, and fear is not one of my 
favourite things. In the face of all this, I 
find myself being drawn back to the 
summer goat shadows and the subse- 
quent thoughts I had about Scripture 
while driving up the Bella Coola hill. 


Before, I had thought of God’s protec- 
tive shadow as a bystander, from off to the 
side. Now, when I think of it from the per- 
spective of a participant, either as a source 
of danger or as one being protected, the 
concept of shadow is powerful. From this 
perspective, “the shadow of the Almighty” 
can only be perceived as God standing be- 
tween that which he loves and that which 
seeks to harm. This never struck me with 
such power until I looked at it from the 
perspective of being a predator to the goat 
kids and watching the nannies place them- 
selves between me and their beloved — 
watching them place those kids in the pro- 
tective shadow of their own bodies. Being 
in the protective shadow of those nannies 
really was something substantial. 

Abiding in the shadow of the 
Almighty, or resting in the shadow of the 
hand of God, really means God stands 
between me and the enemy. It really 
means God has pushed me behind him 
and stands forth willing to die for me. 

“O Christ, now I understand.” Bring 
on the new year! 


Rev. David Webber, a contributing editor to 
the Record, is a minister of the Cariboo, B.C., 
house church ministry. His latest book is And 
the Aspens Whisper. 
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~ Volunteer, employee screenin 
* protocols being developed 


for the ecord 


Screening may be a burden 


David Harris 


but ultimately is a good thing 


hen the church criticizes corporations for slipshod 

policies with a moral impact in business, we call it 

a social justice critique. So what is it called when 
a corporation criticizes churches for having slipshod policies 
with a moral impact? 

The question arises because insurance companies have 
recently been questioning churches — almost all churches — 
for their lack of physical and sexual abuse screening policies. 
In some cases, they have not only questioned the lack of such 
policies, they have refused to insure the churches for any 
claims arising from such abuse. 

The Presbyterian Church has not entirely escaped this issue. 
Fortunately, because it implemented a sexual misconduct 
policy eight years ago and has enforced that policy, the lack of 
a screening policy has only resulted in a lowering of coverage 
for some 280 affected congregations. 

There is a paradox here. Last month, we reported on the 
recent agreement in principle between the Presbyterian Church 
and the federal government over Indian Residential Schools 
litigation. This month, we have a story about the need for the 
church to implement stricter screening protocols for volunteers 
and employees. 

Just as we have settled the extent of liability regarding abuse 
of children in the church’s care in the past, we are looking at 
procedures whose aim is to reduce the chance of abuse of chil- 
dren and other vulnerable people in the church’s care now and 
in the future. 

In each case, there are likely people who are wondering 
why the church is doing this. And with respect to the residential 
schools situation, there are those who are wondering why the 
church isn’t doing more. 

At its November meeting, Assembly Council discussed a 
draft proposal of the agreement with the federal government. 

It limits the church’s liability to about $2.1 million for proven 
cases of abuse of children at the Presbyterian-run schools. 
When it became clear that the church would suffer no hardship 
in finding the total of $3 million called for in the agreement 
(the other money is to fund programs outside of legal claims), 
one member expressed his frustration that it seemed too easy 
— surely the church was supposed to feel some pain in making 
this financial restitution to victims who had been children in 
the church’s care. 


A similar feeling has been expressed in other churches. 
Some people have said they are glad to have an opportunity to 
contribute to funds that are ultimately a small penance, a sign 
of contrition on the part of the dominant race for harm done 
to other more vulnerable humans whom we, as an institution, 
promised to care for. 

Of course, money in and of itself will not heal. Natives 
themselves have said this. But it is worth noting that, until the 
lawsuits were launched against the federal government a decade 
or so ago, until our money was at stake, we, as Canadians and 
as church members in the pews, did not take the problems 
arising from the residential schools seriously. 

So it is interesting that, in the case of the screening proto- 
cols, it is again a situation where forces outside the church are 
pressuring us in the church to take action. Fortunately, some 
people in the Presbyterian Church had realized the need to 
develop a screening policy a couple of years ago and so it will 
be ready for presentation to this summer’s General Assembly. 

Nevertheless, we have been behind the curve when it comes 
to making churches and other places of ministry safer for those 
who are vulnerable. 

Those still wondering why the church must do this might 
consider whether it isn’t as important to have good screening 
and training policies for those who minister in churches as it is 
to have structurally sound buildings, with fire exits marked and 
smoke detectors installed. And if the answer seems obvious, 
recall that many people probably thought proper behaviour and 
supervision of employees was obvious 50 years ago in residen- 
tial schools. Unfortunately, the lawsuits suggest otherwise. 

We are not alone in this; most churches are developing sim- 
ilar policies. They are no guarantee harm won’t ever be done, 
just as keeping flammable materials out of the furnace room is 
no guarantee the church will never burn down. Both, however, 
are sensible precautions. More importantly, caring for the vul- 
nerable in society is a Christian moral imperative. Perhaps it’s 
social justice no matter who is being called to account. 


Dr 
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The snipers 

For several days in September and Octo- 
ber, the killing of innocent people in the 
United States by an unknown sniper 
dominated the news. On Oct. 24, when 
truck driver Ron Lantz drove into a rest 
stop on Interstate 70 in Frederick Coun- 
ty, Md., he recognized the Chevrolet 
Caprice the police were looking for. John 
Allen Muhammad was sleeping inside 
and John Lee Malvo was resting on a 
park bench. Mr. Lantz phoned 911, then 
blocked the exit with his truck and got 
another trucker to block the entrance. In 
15-20 minutes, the police arrived and ar- 
rested the snipers. 

Five years earlier, Mr. Lantz had no 
interest in religion. His adult son was a 
Christian and, when he was dying, he 
asked his father to promise he would 
commit his life to Christ. From that time 
on, Mr. Lantz has been a tireless worker 
for Central Church of the Nazarene in 
Fort Wright, Ky. He delivers food to the 
hungry, directs the men’s ministry and 
teaches Bible classes. 

Like others, Mr. Lantz was horrified 
at the news of each sniper attack. So he 
joined about 50 truckers at a rest stop to 
pray for the snipers and ask God to help 
find them. 

Ron Lantz does not think he is a hero. 
But he is, and there are thousands of 
other Christians doing similar things who 
are unrecognized. Perhaps God had a 
part in the arrest of the snipers and used 
Ron Lantz to bring to an end the path of 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


destruction the snipers left. It is amazing 

what can happen when we give God per- 

mission to use us in our daily life. With 
God, there are no ordinary people. 

Kenneth G. McMillan, 

Thornhill, Ont. 


More counsel 

Rev. Bill Steadman writes (Letters, De- 
cember Record) in support of the govern- 
mental report proposing to restrict the 
practice of emotional counselling in the 
province of Ontario (Emotional Issue, 
October 2002 Record). He seems to be- 
lieve that the proposed legislation seeks 
proper licensing of professionals claim- 
ing to be counsellors. This is not quite 
accurate. In fact, the report seeks to pro- 
hibit all emotional counselling except by 
clinical psychologists and psychiatrists. 
Such restrictions would mean that many 
or all of the following counselling pro- 
fessionals would be in a legal limbo, se- 
verely restricted or unemployed: clinical 
social workers, crisis workers (Telecare, 
suicide hotlines, abuse hotlines), psychi- 
atric nurses, people with M.Ed. or D.Ed. 
degrees in counselling, guidance coun- 
sellors, pastoral counsellors, clergy, 
chaplains, credit counsellors, homeless 
and women’s shelter workers, addiction 
counsellors, group home workers, mar- 
riage and family therapists, aboriginal 
counsellors. Many of these people have 
been providing excellent service for 
years. Some even teach at the university 
level. All would be in jeopardy. 


OUR CHURCH SHOULD GO OUT INTo THE STREETS 


AND INVITE IN THE POOR, THE Sick, THE 
MALFORMED, THE DRUG ADDICTS, THE 
DESTITUTE--BUT FRANKLY, WE’RE AFRAID, 


The proposed legislation would make 
Ontario one of the most restrictive juris- 
dictions in the world for the delivery of 
mental health services. Such legislation is 
draconian and unjust. If the Province of 
Ontario wishes to regulate mental health 
services (a laudable concept), it need look 
no further than south of the border where 
almost every U.S. state has a Mental 
Health Services State Licensing Board. 
These boards license and accredit the var- 
ious classes of mental health practitioners 
while leaving education, administration 
and discipline up to the respective profes- 
sional associations and colleges. 

As with electricity deregulation, the 
government has not done its homework 
and has shown a genius for alienating the 
electorate. 

Gunar Kravalis, 
London, Ont. 


That Rev. Bill Steadman is “praying the 
legislation is enacted” as a response to 
the recommended changes to the Regu- 
lated Health Professions Act is naive. He 
may think his pastoral duty is to talk, lis- 
ten and pray with people, but he should 
not take it for granted that he or other 
clergy will be allowed to continue to do 
so. Professions constantly compete in 
jurisdictional disputes by taking over 
areas of “expertise.” 

Professional ministry has seen its own 
jurisdiction contested and diminished over 
time. There is little left in ministry from 


ACTUALLY, 
THAT SOME 
OF THEM 


THAT THEY MIGHT 

NOT WANT TO 

COME To YOUR 2 
CONGREGATION : 
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what it originally encompassed, including 
healing of the body (the purview of medi- 
cine), governance and civic participation 
(the purview of the legal profession) and, 
now, those areas of human behaviour that 
have to do with self-understanding and re- 
lationships (the purview of psychiatry, 
psychology and social work). 

Yes, new professions such as psychol- 
ogy have perfected better training and 
tools with which to address certain prob- 
lems in life. However, unless ministers 
pay close attention to their training and 
to their ability to address a reality we re- 
cognize as the human spirit that is not di- 
vorced from the human body and the 
emotions, then others outside our com- 
munities of faith will do it for us. 

Nick Athanasiadis, 
Toronto 


Remembering the facts 

The correspondence in the November 
Record about the “terrorist” attack on the 
King David Hotel in Jerusalem in August 
1946 resonated with me. Like Frank 
Johnson (What the Chaplain Saw in 


Praise 


Palestine), I was a serving RAF officer 
at the time and spent 18 months in the 
Middle East (May 1946 - Oct. 1947), in- 
cluding a three-month period based in 
Amman. In particular, | remember the 
Saturday I was part of a cricket team 
playing a British army team in Jerusalem, 
the same day the King David bombing 
occurred. I had planned to spend the 
night there but decided (or God did!) I 
would go down the road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and across the Jordan back to 
Amman with the team. 

I am aware of no warning before the 
attack. This was typical of the tactics of 
Jewish terrorist organizations such as 
Irgun, Haganah and the Stern gang. Like 
Frank Johnson, I am also sensitive to the 
complex issues of finding a peaceful so- 
lution to the Palestinian/Israeli conflict, 
but it is important to ensure that histori- 
cal facts are not forgotten. Christians 
should be aligned with the passive 
resistance strategy of Mahatma Gandhi 
rather than to terror and violence. No 
doubt we are all influenced by personal 
experience, but I commend Mr. Johnson 


“T grew old giving thanks.” Czeslaw Milosz 


When I went to visit with her daughter, 
she, befuddled now not with age, 


though it might look like it, 
but something else, she was 


in her bedroom, no longer able 
to emerge. Her hours were filled 
with singing old hymns, and her tone 


was cheerful. Like a canary 

behind a screen, or the constant chatter 
of church bells in Mexican towns, 

she laced the air with something 

like hope. She no doubt was moved 
by one button touched in the brain, 
stuck there, and her music could 

just as well have been a primal scream. 
But I prefer to think she willed 

this ending with a multitude of thanks, 
with a million, million screams beaten back. 


— Carol Hamilton 


for his insight and wisdom in recording 
his perspective. 

Douglas Mitchell, 

Lethbridge, Alta. 


Taking sides over the Mideast 
The November Record contained two ar- 
ticles on the Israeli/Palestinian conflict 
— one by Moderator Mark Lewis and 
the other by Sharon Boase who had in- 
terviewed the Moderator. 

Articles like these do not help the 
situation in Israel and the West Bank. 
The headline, So Often, the Perspective 
Depends on Where You are Standing, 
makes it obvious it was not intended to 
be unbiased. But should the Christian 
perspective not be neutral? 

No one can condone the violence in 
Palestine. The proliferation of the settle- 
ments is definitely a strong provocation, 
but the suicide bombing of innocent citi- 
zens, including children, is unacceptable. 

The world knows Israel is entitled to 
have security within its borders. The 
world also knows there is a small group 
of Palestinians that does not want peace. 

Mark Lewis gives the impression that 
he and those with him “saved the chil- 
dren,” but this is pure speculation. What 
wrong did the soldiers do in asking the 
people in the car to tell the children to 
drop the stones and go home? The inci- 
dent could be used to show great restraint 
by the Israeli army. 

The articles do not recognize the fact 
that, despite tremendous provocation, the 
Israelis are showing great restraint in try- 
ing to bring the suicide bombings to an 
end. They get no credit for withdrawing 
from areas time and time again. Their 
incursions into the Palestinian lands are 
always in response to terrorist attacks. 
When they bring those responsible to 
justice, they withdraw. 

The record is clear that Israel had 
turned over great tracts of land in the 
West Bank, including Bethlehem, to the 
Palestinian Authority for self-rule. They 
only reoccupied these lands in response 
to the terrorist bombings of Israel. Put 
blame where it belongs: with the few 
Palestinian people who actively recruit 
suicide bombers. Only when the bomb- 
ings cease will the peace process begin 
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again and bring about a peaceful coex- 
istence of all peoples in the Holy Land. 

Ted O'Neill, 

Maxville, Ont. 


hoto: Wilma Welsh, PCC 


I read with great interest and apprecia- 
tion about the work of Rev. Mark Lewis 
(Moderator) and Rev. Rick Fee (Presby- 
terian World Service and Development) 
in the November and December Record. 
They are to be commended for having Le 
travelled to the Middle East not only to ” une 


deliver food but to deliver our church’s | Canadian Presbyterians, through PWS&D, contributed over $190,000 to help the 
Christmas message of peace, hope and} Church of North India (CNI) rebuild the village of Mavnugrum, which was 
goodwill, and our prayers for under- | destroyed by a massive earthquake in 2001. The $1.3 million project in the state 
standing, tolerance and justice. of Gujarat had a team of architects and engineers working with the CNI to design 

Mark and Rick make the significant and rebuild 164 homes, a school, a primary health centre, municipal offices, 


point that this is no time to take sides in roads, sewage and drainage systems, and the electrical and water supply. 
the Middle East. I think the same could 


be said about all the hot spots in the The village gathered for a service of dedication on November 28, 2002. The 
world today. It is right for our denomina- Presbyterian Church in Canada was represented by Wilma Welsh, who reported 
tion to make certain our words are ac- that the people expressed much thanks and were in awe that Christians would so 
companied by practical action to help generously help rebuild this largely Hindu village. 
people in need. Thanks to Mark and Rick =r 

for putting the Presbyterian Church in 
_ the forefront of those who care. And 
_ thanks to all our other colleagues who 
share the good news in many ways in 
dangerous and trying conditions through- 
out the world. 
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Rev. Fred Speckeen, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


The Moderator’s December column on 
how the lives of peaceful Palestinians are 


threatened daily as they try to earn a liv- PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
ing by farming shows the sad effect of congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
intolerance. I commend him for helping Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Canadians understand some of the issues Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 
and conditions under which Palestinian 
families live. It is distressing to think For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
how hatred in both Israel and Palestine Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
endangers hopes for peace in the birth- 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
place of Jesus. President Bush does not Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
hesitate to have United Nations resolu- E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 
tions enforced against Iraq but ignores Weiciosed 1s may donation ors to PWS&D. 
other UN resolutions that are being con- 
travened by the Israeli government pene 
against the Palestinian people. Address 
As the United States continues to City 


ready its military forces for war in Iraq, Province & Postal Code 
one feels powerless to prevent the loss of 
innocent lives in that country. I urge the 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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leaders of the Presbyterian Church and 
other churches to persuade Canada’s lead- 
ers not to take part in any American-led 
invasion of Iraq. While Saddam Hussein 
is a cruel dictator, the United States must 
not be allowed to use its military might to 
kill or harm innocent lives because it 
wishes to strengthen its economic inter- 
ests in that oil-rich country. 
Diana Simpson 
Hanover, Ont. 


The pains of death 

Re: How Far Can Doctors Go? (Decem- 
ber Record): As a palliative care worker of 
six years, I have seen the patient’s side of 
wishing to get out of months or years of 
constant pain. I have also seen the effect 
prolonged infirmity has on loved ones. 

Since I work with veterans, I deal 
mainly with male patients. I see wives 
visiting daily for years, giving up their 
own activities and becoming rundown 
themselves. 

I have heard patients say, “If I could 
only take a pill and get out of this.” I 
wrote an article in a local paper about 
helping people do just that — giving 
them something to take with their con- 
sent. The head of the provincial medical 
association said I was a misguided pallia- 
tive care worker and that death could be 
a joyous event. It is obvious he has never 


Because of these 


because of september 11, 2001, and how 


quickly life can be extinguished 


because of medical tests and a diagnosis 
and how quickly health can disappear 


because of taking risks to confront 
because of taking risks to be open 


because of taking time to heal 
because of taking time to reconcile 


because friends can die or leave before 


you say: iam sorry i forgive you 
i appreciate you 
and again thankyou 


— Joan Bond 


irelease you thankyou 


sat with anyone going through a painful 
death — there is nothing joyful about it. 
One man was so emaciated and in pain 
his sons cried at the door and could not 
come in after seeing him the first time. 
Another patient had six shunts in his 
chest and arms so nurses could inject 
whatever. 

If you think a living will solves all the 
problems, forget it. All it does is forbid 
feeding tubes and other equipment to 
be hooked to you. Only painkillers are 
given. If your heart is strong, you will 
probably starve to death. I wonder if you 
would treat your favorite pet to the same 
treatment. 

It is time doctors realized that pain- 
killers wear off, leading to stronger pain. 
It appears the medical society is trying to 
get around the euthanasia question by 
administering as much painkiller as nec- 
essary to, in effect, keep the patient total- 
ly sedated. Is that better than giving them 
the opportunity to die with some respect 
and dignity? It is time that those who are 
in constant pain and have no hope of im- 
provement be given the choice of leaving 
this life at an earlier date. 

Before you criticize this, I suggest 
you become a palliative volunteer and 
see for yourself. 

Willis Harvey, 
Halifax 


Changes in their church 
Re: the Active Evangelism art- 
icle (Jan. 2003) on reaching 
unchurched people: I find that 
much contemporary worship 
music is meaningful to me; 
however, little or none of it is to 
my wife and many other se- 
niors. When contemporary 
music is offered as part of a 
separate service to those to 
whom it appeals, I am sure it is 
effective in winning new people 
to Christ. But when contempo- 
rary is combined with tradition- 
al liturgy, it can be divisive. 

The younger generation, it 
seems, tends to be more willing 
to express their faith along with 
the older generation in singing 
traditional music than is the re- 


verse. Perhaps the reason seniors find it 
harder to change is that the “milk” suit- 
able to new believers is insufficient and 
unsatisfying for more mature Christians 
who desire more “meat” than is offered 
by some contemporary services. 

I have some questions for Rev. Carey 
Nieuwhof and his session, and the min- 
isters and sessions of other churches 
considering the same route as Trinity 
Community Presbyterian. Using Mr. 
Nieuwhof’s figures and turning his ques- 
tion around, would you sacrifice the 40 
faithful in order to gain the 40,000 new 
converts? Recalling Jesus’ Parable of the 
Lost Sheep, I do not think he would con- 
done such a thing. Nevertheless, it seems 
to be happening in our churches. 

I have observed that some seniors 
come to church in a reverent frame of 
mind to meet God, but this state of mind 
is destroyed by a contemporary service 
that, to them, has lost all meaning and 
reverence. They come away unfulfilled, 
frustrated and, in some cases, angry. Do 
you care about those in your congrega- 
tion who feel this way even if they are a 
minority? What are you prepared to do 
for these people? 

How many once-valued and longtime 
members have left your church because 
of the change in service? And how many 
others have remained while feeling un- 
happy and unfulfilled because of the 
changes; yet, they are determined to stay 
in the faint hope that things will change 
some day or because no one is going to 
chase them out of their church? Do you 
care about such people even if they are 
only a minority? Some people finally 
transfer their membership because they 
feel their church simply doesn’t care 
about them anymore. 

I appeal to you all to seek God’s guid- 
ance and think long and hard before 
committing your church to a course of 
action that has unintended consequences. 

Robert S. Norminton, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name,home address andadaytime _ 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 
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ove is a beautiful thing. It can be 

expressed in many ways. One of 

the best ways is to share with 
those in need. 

Last September, I saw many expres- 
sions of Presbyterian love in Malawi. We 
visited food distribution centres in the 
synods of Blantyre and Livingstonia and 
saw love being poured out in abundance. 
Scenes from those centres will stay with 
me for life and remind me of how much 
the world needs our love and how much 
we are able to love. 

At a food distribution centre outside 
Blantyre City, I was thrilled to see a 
mountain of burlap bags marked Can- 
adian Foodgrains Bank and impressed 
by the organized way the food was dis- 
tributed. In the line approaching the dis- 
tribution point, the crowd parted around 
a little boy crawling on his hands and 
knees. It took a moment to see what he 
was doing. The boy had found a place 


where a handful of corn had spilled from 
one of the burlap bags and he was pick- 
ing up the kernels one at a time and plac- 
ing them in a plastic bowl. In contrast to 
the abundance of food we are used to in 
Canada, the boy’s actions seemed very 
sad; yet, when our eyes met, he smiled 
with joy at the treasure he had discov- 
ered. Today, I wonder if the little boy is 
still alive. The food shipments have run 
out. Another poor growing season has 
passed. Now his only hope is our love. 

In the Synod of Livingstonia, I felt 
joy to see wells and bore-holes provided 
by Presbyterians. Our water projects 
have improved the quality of life for 
many Malawian families. In some 
places, it is still common for women to 
walk three to five kilometres first thing in 
the morning to obtain water from the 
nearest stream. The trip must be repeated 
throughout the day whenever water is 
needed for cooking or cleaning. At one 
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Mark Lewis 


of the wells, we watched in amusement 
as a young mother taught her little girl 
how to carry a steel pot on her head. The 
girl appeared to be under the age of 
three. On the first few attempts, the pot 
began to slip away and the mother had to 
steady it. Finally, with her head held high 
and one hand on the pot, the girl was 
able to walk successfully. Her mother 
saw us and smiled with joy. The little girl 
beamed with pride. Today, I wonder if 
the little girl is still alive. How far did she 
have to walk with the water? How many 
trips each day did she make? So much of 
her future depends on our love. 

I was amazed by the ability of the 
Malawian people to stand up under ad- 
versity. Their strength was well-illustrated 
at one of the food distribution centres in 
the south. There I watched in amazement 
as two women helped a third woman lift 
one of the 50-kilogram sacks of corn onto 

(continued on page 34) 


Photos by Mark Lewis 


Left: Two women help a third woman lift a 50-kilogram sack of corn onto her head. She will carry the sack 10 kilometres to her home. 
Right: A boy picks up kernels of corn spilled from the burlap bags at a food distribution centre. 
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A young man of the Civil Defence Forces, the Kamajors, guards a checkpoint in the town 
of Bo in the south of Sierra Leone. 
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by Salamatu Kurtimah 


t was indeed 
a hell of total 
and terrible 
suffering. 


The war in Sierra Leone, originally begun 
in 1991 in the eastern region of the coun- 
try, reached our hometown in northern 
Sierra Leone, about 50 kilometres from 
the capital city of Freetown. On April 7, 
1995, the rebels attacked Songo where 
my husband, Alex, and I lived with our 
children, Alex Jr., Edward, John, Cecilia, 
Christopher (Victor) and Marissa, as well 
as with our cousin Mohamed Alie 
Fofanah and our grandfather. 

It was 6 a.m. when the never-to-be- 
forgotten incident took place. Words will 
never be enough to express the absolute 
terror. Our family was still in bed when 
we heard sporadic gunfire all over the 
town. The rebels were torching houses. 
It was like the passing of some evil 
Olympic torch as the rebels set fire to 
all the houses one by one. This greatly 
frightened all of us. We narrowly es- 
caped this bloody situation by fleeing on 
foot through the forest to Waterloo, a 
town about 32 km away. We did not take 
anything along since the attack was so 
unexpected and we fled so quickly. 

The first bitter experience our family 
suffered was the killing of Grandfather, 
who was old and unable to run. The en- 
tire house was set on fire while Grand- 
father was still inside. Everything burned 
completely down to ash. This tragic news 
was revealed to us on our way to Water- 
loo by some captives from the village 
who later escaped from the rebels. Our 
family slept for seven days in the forest 
before finally surfacing at Waterloo. We 
lived on only forest fruits, palm kernels 
and bush yams. 

On April 15, 1995, we reached Water- 
loo. The area was overcrowded by other 
displaced people fleeing to save their 
lives. We stayed there for a little while, 
sleeping out in the open with no food, no 
clothing or anything else. To get a day’s 
meal, we had to go around to the inhabi- 
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Sierra Leone’s 
gruesome war 


tants of Waterloo begging for food to 
survive. The children and I carried loads 
of fish baskets for business people for a 
small token. We used the proceeds for 
food, clothing and medicines. The chil- 
dren’s schooling came to a standstill. 

As the war advanced toward Water- 
loo, the displaced people and the inhabi- 
tants became panicked and started to 
move toward the city of Freetown, the 
only “horn of the altar” (safe refuge) by 
then. This situation forced our family to 
move as well. The rebels were commit- 
ting many atrocities, and we saw signs of 
their evil mayhem such as amputations 
and rapes on our way. 

When we reached the Rokel check- 
point, the government security forces 
(ECOMOG) halted us, beat us and then 
ordered us to return to where we came 
from so that, as they put it, our brothers 
would kill us. The security men were 
shouting, “GO! YOUR BROTHER 
WILL KILL YOU!” 

To save our lives, we had to change 
our route. We decided not to use the 
main highway but, rather, to take the 
bush path of the Peninsula Hills to get to 
Freetown. We travelled entirely on foot, 
without food and with no other life- 
supporting things. 

We finally reached Freetown — weak, 
sickly and lost of hope. We stayed in 
Wellington at the eastern part of Free- 
town. Our family suffered a lot, especial- 
ly during the rains. The backyard house 
in which we were offered lodging flooded 
every time it rained. This contributed to 
our ill health. Feeding, clothing and the 
children’s schooling were other problems 
we faced. We stayed in Freetown for 20 
months, struggling for mere survival. 
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Because of the high cost of living in 
Freetown, we decided to return to Songo 
and start life over again when it was de- 
clared safe and free from the rebels. We 
found the completely vandalized and 
burned ruins of our home. This was dis- 
couraging enough, but we also had to 
endure the continuous harassment and 
threatening remarks of the child soldiers 
of the Civil Defence Forces (CDF), the 
Kamajors. This frightened us enough 
into fleeing Songo again. We headed for 
Mamamah, about eight kilometres away. 

While at Mamamah, we did some 
small-scale vegetable gardening. It was at 
the time of harvesting (February 1998) 
when the Revolutionary United Front 
(RUF), also known as the rebels, and the 
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The Kurtimah family. 
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Armed Forces Revolutionary Council 
(AFRC), the government’s own armed 
forces that turned against the government, 
overthrew the democratically elected 
government of the Sierra Leone People’s 
Party (SLPP) under the leadership of 
Ahmed Tejan Kabba. The West African 
peacekeeping force ECOMOG tried to 
reinstate the government. As the rebels 
were forced out of Freetown, they headed 
toward the outlying provinces in the 
northern region where they committed 
more horrific atrocities — killing, loot- 
ing, enslaving people (mostly women), 
raping and harassing innocent civilians. 
The second bitter experience our fam- 
ily faced began one morning of the same 
February when the AFRC and the rebels 
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reached Mamamah village on their way 
to Freetown. They surrounded the house 
in which we were living, forced us out- 
side at gunpoint and undressed us. They 
further demanded that we lie on the floor, 
then gave us a thorough beating on our 
bare backs. Afterwards, they threatened 
the villagers into pounding husk rice for 
them and cooking it. When my husband 
attempted to object, explaining that pots 
were not available and that we were only 
strangers in Mamamah, one of the rebels 
furiously pounced on my husband and 
hit him with his gun. The rebel cocked 
his gun and pointed it right at my hus- 
band. Fortunately, the commanding offi- 
cer halted him. 

At this very moment, the number of 
rebels was multiplying by the thousands. 
They occupied the whole village, looting 
and vandalizing houses and properties. 
They forcibly enslaved people to carry 
the looted goods to Masiaka, the town 
they were headed for next. Shooting was 
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sporadic by then. To save our lives for a 
second time, we managed to escape to a 
nearby village called Malegbeh. The in- 
habitants became very frightened when 
they saw us and suddenly started desert- 
ing the village to hide in the forest. We 
followed one woman who was kind to us 
and spent five days in the bush without 
food. 

The rebels chased us through the bush 
until the sixth day when some ECO- 
MOG security personnel on patrol in 
Malegbeh liberated us. They escorted us 
to Kurankoh village nearby where we 
stayed for two weeks. During this period, 
my husband and I travelled from Ku- 
rankoh to Mamamah (about two kilo- 
metres apart) in search of food from our 
vegetable garden. This was done under 
the cover of darkness for fear of being 
killed, or raped or enslaved. 

We decided to return to Mamamah for 
yet another attempt to restart life but total 
harassment and molestation became the 


order of our days. Only through God’s 
grace did we even survive. Even the 
Nigerian ECOMOG, who were supposed 
to be there to help and protect us and to 
restore peace and stability, harassed us. 
We were in danger from both factions — 
the rebels and the ECOMOG forces! 

The war took on a different dimen- 
sion during the months of October, No- 
vember and December. There were 
tremendous attacks as the rebels headed 
for Freetown. Horrific news spread like 
the “burning bush in the harmattan” 
(wildfire) of the rebels cutting off hands, 
killing people, burning houses and 
wreaking terrible havoc. We fled with 
others to the city of Freetown for protec- 
tion. Even the ECOMOG security forces 
headed for the safety of Freetown, claim- 
ing even they could not withstand these 
conditions. 

Our family left Mamamah for Water- 
loo for the second time. Two days after 
our arrival in Waterloo, the Mamamah 
area was completely devastated by the 
rebels. There were massive amounts of 
killing and enslaving children, burning 
houses and raping. This was another 
painful chapter of our experiences of the 
war. During this attack, my younger sis- 
ter, Kadiatu Kamara, and her husband, 
Alhaji Fofanah, were captured and 
slaughtered. Their son, Mohamed Alie 
Fofanah, is now with us. The horrible 
news of their deaths reached us while we 
were at Waterloo. We were totally dis- 
couraged and moved from Waterloo to 
the outskirts of Calabatown. 

We stayed at Calabatown with a kind 
woman who gave us lodging. In Decem- 
ber, the rebels attacked Waterloo and 
even the cities of Hasting and Jui, the 
strongholds of the ECOMOG security 
forces, and completely destroyed them. 
News echoed into our ears that the rebels 
were infiltrating Freetown, which had 
become overpopulated as scared masses 
of people poured in from the outlying 
provinces. The rebels used innocent 
civilians as human shields as they fought 
their way into the city. The whole of Cal- 
abatown was in panic. When gunfire was 
heard at night, the inhabitants fled into 
the streets to seek refuge in the western 
part of Freetown. 

When we heard the news that our 
kind hostess’s house would be burned 
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‘Are we next to be killed?’ ‘No, we are in God’s hands.’ 


down (because of the role her children 
played in trying to restore democracy), 
we moved our family to Wellington, in 
the eastern part of Freetown. A friend ac- 
commodated us for the second time since 
1995. At about 2 a.m. on January 6, 
1999, the rebels launched a horrific and 
bloody attack on the city. There was 
unimaginable destruction of lives and 
property. The house in which we were 
first lodged was burned down to ash and 
all the women enslaved. All our belong- 
ings were destroyed, and what little we 
had at Calabatown was burned down, 
leaving us naked. We were in the hands 
of the evil and brutal rebels. 

One afternoon, a gang of well-armed 
rebels entered our territory and raided us, 
forcing us outside without reason and 
flogging us mercilessly. The women were 
forcibly undressed (my second time) and 
commanded to lie on the ground with 
our legs up while the rebels put sand into 
our wombs. The men were all sitting on 
the floor completely naked. The com- 
mander announced he would behead 
them all. He was holding an axe above 
his head when, all of a sudden, another 
gang of rebels interrupted, trying to loot 
the same property. We all took to our 
heels and fled to a safer destination. Be- 
ing entirely naked, I was given an empty 
bag of rice, which I cut open and used as 
a skirt. The other half I gave to my hus- 
band to cover himself. There was a fierce 
scuffle as a female rebel tried to capture 
our youngest son, Christopher (Victor), 
in order to enslave him. In the scuffle, 
she cut part of his nose, and Victor still 
has a visible scar today. As my husband 
and oldest son, Alex Jr., tried to fight off 
the rebels, Alex Jr. was shot in his right 
leg, which resulted in a fracture. 

When the situation became worse, our 
family of 10, together with my friend, 
Rebecca, and her family of 12, teamed 
up and headed for the western part of 
Freetown, which was safe and calm since 
it was under the control of ECOMOG. It 
took a day’s journey to reach the city. We 
crossed over hundreds of barriers, moved 
by the ECOMOG and the CDF, and saw 
hundreds of scattered corpses, some 
decayed already. 
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On seeing the dead bodies on the 
ground, our daughter Marissa whispered 
to her father in Creole: “Papa, den peepel 
den dae sleep?” (“Daddy, are those 
people sleeping?”’). 

My husband answered: “Dem don die, 
na de wan den wai den kil” (“They’re 
dead; they are the ones that have been 
killed”). 

Marissa continued: “Na we now den 
for kil?” (“Are we the next to be killed?’”’). 

Alex said: “No, we dae na God E 
hand” (“‘No, we are in God’s hands”). 

Everyone cried at the bloody scene. 
We could not tell whether or not we 
would be the next to die. 

We reached our destination, Circular 
Road in the eastern part of Freetown, late 


in the evening. Sampa, a relative, accom- 
modated us. We stayed inside her house 
made of boards during the daytime. The 
men and boys spent the night at the Sev- 
enth Day Adventist church opposite 
Sampa’s residence to ease the burden of 
overcrowding. 

In June 2002, five families from St. 
Andrew’s Church in Guelph, Ont., spon- 
sored our family to come to Canada as 
refugees. However, our two oldest sons, 
Alex Jr. and Edward, are still in Sierra 
Leone. They were considered adults (21 
and 18 years old) and not allowed to 
come with us. One day, perhaps, they 
will be sponsored so they can be reunited 
with us. Please keep them in your 
prayers. [a 


An awesome African experience 


t. Andrew’s church hall in Guelph, Ont., was filled with lots of love, laughter 
and thanksgiving last November. About 100 people gathered to experience 
Africa. Some were familiar faces but many were guests to the church. 

The Kurtimahs took Colossians 3:17 to heart (“Everything you do or say, 
then, should be done in the name of the Lord Jesus, as you give thanks through 
him to God the Father’) as they planned this event. It began with the Lord’s 
Prayer set to music. Then they sang a song of welcome they had written. They 
also used singing to describe the horror of the civil war in their homeland of 
Sierra Leone. The second part of the program included a few short plays. Before 
sharing their cultural music and dance, they performed a variety of religious 
songs, including Whatsoever You Do based on Matthew 25:40. The program 
ended with an invitation to dance to Sierra Leonean music and to share rice bread 


and ginger beer. 


People attending donated generously toward their travelling expenses to come 


to Canada. 


Any church or school interested in hosting an African cultural event with the 
Kurtimah family should contact Mary Rife at 519-822-7858. 


— Jennifer Marett 
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Trying to revive that 


downtown feeling 


The crumbling front steps of St. David's, Halifax, reflect 


the challenges facing a church located in a business district 


by Jane Doucet 


eg, ince September 1999, Rev. 
‘ Laurence DeWolfe has been the 
\ minister at the Presbyterian 
eae’ Church of St. David in down- 
town Halifax. Perched atop a grassy 
embankment, the church’s front door 
faces Grafton Street, which runs off the 
bustling main business and retail strip of 
Spring Garden Road, touted as the busiest 
thoroughfare east of Montreal. 

St. David’s non-residential location 
makes it difficult to attract new members. 
With a core congregation of about 200, 
most of those who attend services on a 
regular basis live in the suburbs, as does 
Mr. DeWolfe. “Not very many members 
of the congregation live downtown,” he 
says, citing the transient population of 
the city’s many university students as 
part of the problem. The recent develop- 
ment of luxury apartments and condo- 
miniums in the neighbourhood is being 
filled with another transient group: 
wealthy senior citizens. “They may come 
to a chowder lunch or to a concert at the 
church, but they won’t necessarily fit reg- 
ular Sunday services into their active 
lifestyles,” says Mr. DeWolfe. “It makes 
growth challenging.” 

In nearly four years at St. David’s, 
Mr. DeWolfe — who is the church’s first 
native Nova Scotian minister and who 
spent the previous 20 years ministering 
at various Ontario churches before 
returning with his family to his home 
province — has taken a challenge of in- 
creasing numbers. Since Easter of 2001, 


the church has been offering a more in- 
formal, 35-minute Sunday service at 
9 a.m. for those who prefer to come to 
church early and not stay as long as at 
the traditional 11 a.m. service. Its popu- 
larity is on the rise. 

In December 1999, Mr. DeWolfe 
launched a quiet service a few days 
before Dec. 25 called Blue Christmas, 
aimed at community members who may 


crumbling, the stucco exterior on the 
brickwork is deteriorating, the wiring 
needs upgrading and the interior walls 
are damaged. 

“It’s a big old building, and there’s 
never enough money to keep up with ex- 
penses,” says Mr. DeWolfe. “The cost of 
repairing the steps alone is around 
$100,000. At one point, we actually con- 
sidered whether or not we would have to 


They may come to a chowder lunch or to a concert at 


the church, but they won't necessarily fit reg 


ular 


Sunday services into their active lifestyles 


have lost a loved one or who are going to 
be alone during the holidays. “That ser- 
vice is for anyone who finds celebrating 
Christmas difficult, and it has drawn 
steadily small numbers of appreciative 
people,” he says. “There are prayers of 
remembrance and comfort, candle-light- 
ing, music and singing.” Occasional con- 
certs also help put St. David’s back on 
the downtown map. 

Filling empty pews is only one of the 
challenges of ministering at St. David’s. 
The congregation is also working to re- 
duce its debt. And the red-brick church, 
which was built in 1925, is falling apart: 
the concrete and granite steps on the 
bank leading up to the front door are 


close our doors and disperse our congre- 
gation to other churches.” To cover the re- 
pair costs, a fundraising committee has 
been established to find ways to put more 
dollars into the church coffers. It’s a 
three-tier plan that involves stewardship 
education, increasing the number and size 
of endowments and a debt-relief appeal. 
But there is another frustrating obsta- 
cle blocking the path to restoring the 
church to its former grandeur. When the 
weather is warm, between 300 and 400 
university and college students flood the 
downtown core for the slew of pubs and 
nightclubs on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday nights. The church is near a popu- 
lar takeout-food spot called Pizza Corner. 


The boarded-over steps to St. David’s — where Rev. Laurence DeWolfe is the church’s first Nova Scotian minister — lead to one of the 
busiest areas of downtown Halifax. But it’s a place where no one lives. 
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Some students rip pieces of concrete off 
the steps, drop their garbage on the prop- 
erty and frequently vandalize the church 
and its property. Trying to stay one step 
ahead of the destruction is much like the 
Greek myth of Sisyphus and the futility 
of his rolling rock. “It’s disheartening,” 
admits Mr. DeWolfe. 

Fortunately, not all young people 
take part in such activities. The good 
news is that there has been modest 
growth in the number of Sunday school 


St. David's history 


students and there is a small but active 
high school youth group. Although he 
has his work cut out for him in the im- 
mediate future, Mr. DeWolfe remains op- 
timistic about the outlook for St. David’s. 
“T certainly believe we have a presence in 
the downtown,” he says. “My work has 
been trying to get people to look up and 
look out.” 


Jane Doucet is a freelance journalist living in 
Halifax. 


ast summer, Barry Cahill began a rather daunting task. As chair of the 
records management committee at St. David’s, he started researching not 
only the history of the congregation from 1925 to 2000 but also the origin of 
the Presbyterian movement in Halifax from 1749 to 1925. “It’s never been done 
before, so it’s a big job,’ says Mr. Cahill. “But we really felt there was a need 


_ for this kind of work.” 


As chief archivist for the congregation, Mr. Cahill is coordinating the pro- 
ject, but he isn’t working alone. Four other committee members — the minister, 
clerk of session, chair of trustees and a member-at-large — are also involved 
(including his wife, Halifax archivist and former editor Lois Yorke). The pri- 
mary researcher and a professional archivist himself, Mr. Cahill has been sifting 
through copious copies of the congregation’s baptismal, marriage and burial 

_ records, which begin in 1925; denominational newspapers; and back issues of 
_ the Presbyterian Record, which he describes as a “priceless resource.” 

By following an approved framework and table of contents, he is writing the 
first draft, which he presents in stages to the committee at regular monthly 
meetings. “That’s when they go through it and slash it to pieces,” he says, 
laughing. “It really is a collective group of authors. We’ve all heard the joke 
about doing things by committee, but ours is really effective. Everyone is 
devoted to both the project and the timeline.” 

Using the history of another downtown Halifax church as a model, 
Mr. Cahill anticipates St. David’s book will be no less than 200 pages upon 
completion. And although it is a massive undertaking, he believes the regional 
significance of the book is enormous. “It’s a lot of work, but one of the things 
that led me to become a member of the Presbyterian Church was the writings of 
the Rev. James MacGregor of Pictou, one of the first anti-slavery advocates,” 
says Mr. Cahill who, along with Lois, joined St. David’s in 1998 after attending 
services there for three years. “I believe it’s vital to get this history written 
down. Then it’s a matter of merely updating it periodically, because history 


happens every day.” 


After only six months of labour, Mr. Cahill has churned out a fairly compre- 

_ hensive church timeline, which lists key dates such as the 1925 incorporation of 

_ the Presbyterian Church in Halifax, the official naming of St. David’s in 1930, 

_ the 1968 ordination of the first women elders and the 1982 declaration of the 

__ church building as a municipal heritage property. 

All but one of the committee members have full-time jobs, so the work will 
progress slowly. At the very latest, Mr. Cahill hopes to finish the manuscript by 
December 2003. He will spend the following year searching for a major region- 
al publisher. If all goes as planned, the finished product should hit bookstore 
shelves by 2005 — just in time for St. David’s 80th anniversary celebrations. 
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The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, March 2, 2003 at 
11am, we are honoured to feature as 
the third guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Reverend Dr 
William 
Russell 


Minister, the First 
Presbyterian Church, 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Master of Divinity from Princeton 
Theology Seminary, New Jersey. 


Assistant pastor of the prestigious 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
mid-Manhattan. 


Fourth Minister of The Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul. 


General Director of the Canadian Bible 
Society. 


Minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
Deerfield, Illinois. 


Granted a Doctor of Ministry from the 
Ecumenical Theological Seminary of 
Detroit for his dissertation “an 
alternative approach to interactive 
preaching.” 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 
or contact Suzanne at 514-842-3431 


bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 


News — 


Churches, non-profits pressured by insurance 
companies to get screening protocols in place 


Presbyterian plan expected to be considered at General Assembly 


by David Harris and Tom Dickey 


resh from having reached an 
P een with Ottawa to limit 

the church’s liability for abuse of 
native school children last century, Pres- 
byterian congregations are being told 
they need to develop strict protocols to 
prevent abuse of children and vulnerable 
adults today. Marsh Canada, an insur- 
ance broker for 280 Presbyterian congre- 
gations, told the churches that Zurich 
Canada, which insures the congrega- 
tions, has raised concerns about screen- 
ing, hiring, monitoring and documenting 
of employees and volunteers. The clear 
subtext is that the company won’t under- 
write insurance for abuse if tough new 
protocols aren’t adopted. 

In a letter sent to the congregations in 
early November, Marsh Canada told the 
congregations that the church’s policy for 
dealing with sexual abuse and harass- 
ment was not enough. It said, “Coverage 
will only be offered on renewal for con- 
gregations who have established thor- 
ough abuse protocols.” 

After reviewing the current policies 
with church officials, a letter in Decem- 
ber to the General Assembly office said 
the church had done a “very good job” in 
defining abuse and the protocols that take 
place once abuse has been alleged. How- 
ever, it said the church needs to develop 
similar protocols dealing with “recruit- 
ment and screening, training and compli- 
ance at the congregational level.” In the 
meantime, the letter said Zurich was 
dropping coverage for abuse to $100,000 
per incident from $2 million. 

Presbyterian churches are not alone in 
facing calls for tougher protocols. John 
Gelston, senior vice-president of the in- 
surance broker and risk-management 
firm Aon Reed Stenhouse, says: “The 
marketplace has gotten decidedly more 
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difficult on the subject of abuse for any- 
one that seems to need the coverage, 
whether religious institution, a non-profit 
organization or any others.” 

Mr. Gelston said the problem is partly 
to do with insurance companies’ low re- 
turns on investment over the past few 
years. And as for future coverage, he said 
insurers are skeptical that churches and 
other non-profits have implemented pro- 
tocols to curb abuse substantially. 

As a result, he said, churches with 
strict protocols and a good track record 
enforcing those protocols will have a 
clear advantage in obtaining insurance 
coverage. Those that don’t will face diffi- 
culty getting abuse coverage. “I know of 
one substantial [religious institution] that 
was renewed in the past few months 
where they had abuse coverage before, 
where there is now an absolute exclu- 
sion,’ Mr. Gelston said, although he 
declined to name the organization. 

When asked about the possible im- 
pact of lawsuits alleging abuse, Tom 
Reilly, general secretary of the Ontario 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, said 
the church is still negotiating an exten- 
sion of its coverage for abuse; its current 
policy expires in June. But Mr. Reilly 
said all Roman Catholic dioceses have 
strict protocols concerning abuse. 

So although the timing of Marsh Can- 
ada’s letter apparently caught many con- 
gregations off guard, the demand for 
stricter procedures is not surprising. Susan 
Shaffer, the national staff person who 
helps presbyteries use the misconduct pol- 
icy, said the next step is for the church to 
adopt policies that aim at prevention of 
abuse and reduction of risk. “The church 
is called to be a safe place where people 
are loved and respected,” she said. “We 
need to offer safe haven as an expression 


of our love for Christ and in obedience to 
the gospel mandate for love and justice.” 

Michael Petersen, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Marsh Canada, reiterated Ms. 
Shaffer’s view that an abuse protection 
policy is much more than a legal safe- 
guard. It is an expression of the church’s 
concern, a demonstration of its unity with 
society, he said. “Congregations must ad- 
just to the realities of today’s world.” 
They are being asked to do nothing more 
than amateur hockey leagues, Scout and 
Guide troops, the YMCA or any other 
organization in a similar position, he said. 
The Presbyterian Church has very good 
protocols once an allegation has been 
made, he said, but it needs to look at what 
can be done so abuse doesn’t occur again. 

Fortunately, a policy won’t have to be 
developed from scratch. The Life and 
Mission Agency has been developing a 
policy to cover all programs for children 
and youth in the church, including 
Guides and Scouts, that use Presbyterian 
buildings. An advisory committee on 
children and youth began working on the 
policy about two years ago, said associ- 
ate secretary Dorothy Henderson. “There 
was no policy in place,” she said, and the 
committee realized it was important and 
necessary to have one. 

Given the concerns raised by Zurich, 
Ms. Henderson said the latest draft of the 
policy has been expanded to include all 
vulnerable people. It is being sent out to 
about 200 readers with expertise in the 
area of abuse for comment. 

It is expected that the screening policy 
will be presented to this year’s General 
Assembly in June with the recommenda- 
tion that it be sent out for review by pres- 
byteries. The earliest the policy could be 
adopted by the church would be at the 
General Assembly in 2004. 
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What is expected of the church 

* Better procedures for screening, training 
and monitoring employees and 
volunteers who work with children, 
youth or vulnerable adults 


« Asigned code of conduct, duty of care 
or statement of understanding from all 
employees and volunteers 


* Police record checks for high-risk 
ministry 


* A formal training program that includes 
effective implementation and monitoring 


« The broadening of protocols to include 
physical and emotional abuse 


* Every congregation should add The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada to its policy as 
an additional insured; the national church 
should request a certificate of insurance 
annually from every congregation 


Social and volunteer agencies have 
had strict screening policies in place for 
years. Big Brothers/Big Sisters, for ex- 
ample, requires potential staff members 
and volunteers to provide character refer- 
ences, work or volunteer experience ref- 
erences, the names and a brief check of 
immediate family members and a crim- 
inal records check. Next to good refer- 
ences and the criminal records checks, 
the most critical piece of screening is the 
personal interview, says Laurie LeBlanc, 
regional director for Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters in Ontario and Quebec. “A per- 
sonal and family background check may 
not be adequate in determining what 
kind of volunteer a person might make.” 


Canadian Bible Society appoints new director 


he board of governors of the Canadian Bible Society 
has announced the appointment of Rev. Glen Pitts to 
the position of national director. An ordained minister with 
the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada, Mr. Pitts has worked 
with Youth for Christ, Every Home for Christ International 
and Campus Crusade for Christ. His ministry has taken him 
to more than 100 countries around the world. In his last pas- 
torate in Kingston, Ont., he hosted a half-hour television 
program called Life on the local CBC affiliate. 
“We are delighted that Glen has agreed to join our organ- 
ization,” says Ken F. Taylor, chair of the board of governors. 


Big Brothers/Big Sisters also has a 
mandatory child safety program for all 
volunteers and other regulations. For in- 
stance, in the first year a volunteer works 
with a young person, no overnight visits 
or trips are allowed. After the first year, 
four overnight visits or trips are permit- 
ted with written consent from the child’s 
parent or guardian. 

The Children’s Aid Society has even 
more stringent procedures in place for 
screening potential foster parents. It be- 
gins with seven mandatory pre-screening 
sessions, followed by a check of work ref- 
erences for the past five years, personal 
references, medical record and criminal 
record. A home study is also conducted 
comprised of visits by one to three society 
workers at different times to determine if 
potential foster parents have not only the 
physical plant to be foster parents but also 
the necessary emotional makeup. All fam- 
ily members are interviewed to ensure 
they fit the foster family profile. 

The scandal of clergy abuse became 
public in the late 1980s in Newfoundland, 
followed by the tragic stories of abuse at 
the Mount Cashel orphanage. Since then, 
allegations of abuse by clergy and lay 
leaders, including organists and choir dir- 
ectors, have increased in almost all de- 
nominations. Most recently, the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States has 
been besieged by stories of abuse by 
priests, and the ensuing lawsuits that 
could bankrupt some dioceses. [4 


“In his work with previous ministry organizations, he has proven to be a visionary, 
with a demonstrated ability to provide leadership in the development of new initia- 
tives and revitalization of already effective programs.” 

“T believe God has led me here for this time to support the Bible cause,” says 
Mr. Pitts. “I look forward to helping further the mandate and worthy mission of the 


Canadian Bible Society.” 9 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 13/03 - 23 Days 
@ CHINA & The YANGTZE 
Apr 14/03 - 19 Days 
@ PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Apr 28/03 — 18 Days 
@ BEST of IRELAND 
May 15 & 29/03 — 16 Days 
@ BEST of SCOTLAND 
Aug 8/03 - 15 Days 
@ ATLANTIC CANADA 
Aug 13/03 - 13 Days 
@ BRITAIN’S - Country Gardens 
Sep 8/03 - 15 Days 
@ CHINA - Overland 
Sep 14/03 - 17 Days 
@St PAUL'S TURKEY 
Sep 29/03 - 21 Days 
@ ITALY - Country Roads 
Oct 18/03 - 17 Days 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Oct 30/03 — 32 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ WATERWAYS of HOLLAND 
Apr 18/03 — 9 Days 
@ NORWEGIAN COASTAL CRUISE 
May 14/03 - 14 Days 
@ RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
May 16/03 - 17 Days 
@ CLASSIC EUROPE CRUISE 
Rome to Copenhagen 
May 27/03 - 16 Days 
@ PARIS & NORMANDY River Cruise 
July 18/03 - 12 Days 
@ PRESIDENT’S CRUISE 
SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
July 20/03 —- 17 Days 
@ICELAND & ATLANTIC ISLES 
July 27/03 - 16 Days 
@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
May 19, June 2, Aug 11 & 25, 
Sep 8/03 - 8 Days 
@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
May 28, Aug 6 & 25/03 - 13 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 


www.craigtravel.com 


news 


Canadian wheat helps Afghanistan recover 


by Tom Dickey 


resbyterian Record readers of a 

certain vintage may remember 

having primary school English as- 
signments in which they were to take the 
role of an inanimate object and write a 
first-person (so to speak) report of its 
journey — a pencil, for example, travel- 
ling from factory, to supplier, to school 
desk, to school playground, to someone’s 
pocket and so on. It’s a safe bet (even for 
Presbyterians) that few students would 
have chosen to be 2,400 tonnes of wheat, 
or 800 tonnes of lentils or 200 tonnes of 
cooking oil. 

Those enormous-sounding quantities 
made up a shipment from the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank that travelled from 
Canada to Afghanistan last year. Al- 
though he didn’t have to write an English 
assignment, Richard Phillips, director of 
resources for CFGB, accompanied the 
shipment to its destination. As stated on 
its Web site, the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank is “a Christian-based food aid and 


Canadian food finally reaches 
Afghan hands at a distribution 
warehouse. 


development organization that collects 
donations of grain, cash and other agri- 
cultural commodities for distribution to 
the world’s hungry.” It is owned by 13 
Canadian church bodies, including the 
Presbyterian Church through Presbyter- 
ian World Service and Development, 
that work with international partners to 
ensure food gets to where it is needed. 
PWS&D has been working closely with 
the foodgrains bank for several years, 
frequently taking a leadership role in the 
distribution of aid. 

This shipment first left Canada by 
boat for Hamburg, Germany. From 
Hamburg, it went by train to Dushanbe, 
Tajikstan. Next it was (you guessed it) 
automobiles or, in this case, Russian 
trucks. Once the trucks had made their 
way through several Russian check- 
points, where all paperwork was exam- 
ined thoroughly, the food took its final 
trip by ferry to the Chah Ab and Rustaq 
areas of northern Afghanistan. 


When Mr. Phillips arrived with the 
food shipment at its final destination, he 
found a distribution system that was struc- 
tured and meticulous, and a people who 
were resilient and proud. When word first 
spread that there was free food available, 
no one showed up to claim it, he says. But 
when a “food for work” program was an- 
nounced, hundreds of people, some hav- 
ing walked for four hours, arrived at the 
distribution warehouse. Mr. Phillips re- 
calls a particularly poignant moment 
when a 78-year-old man, who had been 
on the road for a year searching for food 
for his family, came up to him with tears 
in his eyes to say thank you. 

By the time Mr. Phillips left Afghan- 
istan, he was left with a strong sense that, 
given the right circumstances, the people 
he met can overcome the ravages of war 
and drought. He was also left with the 
confidence that food aid is reaching the 
people who need it. (Give this assign- 
ment an A+. ) LY 
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_ news — 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces meets in youthful setting 


magine a meeting of synod hosted by 
a 12-year-old! That’s exactly what 
happened when the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces met for its 129th annual meet- 
ing at Kings Church, New Minas, N.S. 
The congregation of Kings began in 
1990 with 27 charter members and five 
elected elders. After 12 years, average at- 
tendance at worship is more than 100. 
The highlight of the synod was the 
contribution of John Bell of the Iona 
Community in Scotland and recipient of 
the 1999 E.H. Johnson Award. Mr. Bell is 
well known internationally as a hymn- 
writer and is noted for his interest in litur- 
gical renewal. He preached at the Monday 
evening worship service that opened 
synod, led worship Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings for the court and led a com- 
munity musical event Tuesday evening, 
with standing room only at the church. 
Mr. Bell also presented a theme ad- 
dress on evangelism, emphasizing the 


FOUND 
THROUGH 


LOSS 


Healing Stories 
FROM Seriptore 
Ant Everyday Sacrednens 


NANCY REEVES pup 


experience: 
parents of young children 
can easily relate. 


|-896836-53-4° $ 
4 ii 


Check your local bookstore or call 1.800.663.2775 


www.joinhands.com 
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splvieal lessons from Fie if of w child 


SAAN, Be KAGTIA, WELT 


THE GIFT OF A CHILD 
Jamie and Katrina Holtom 


need for a sense of community in the 
church. He showed little patience with 
“church shopping,” indicating that the 
Christian gospel is not a commodity to 
be consumed but a life to be lived with 
other members of the church family. 
“The community needs to be real,” he 
said. He also suggested that when chil- 
dren and young people are known and 
accepted within a congregation, they 
learn that they matter to God’s people 
and to God. 

Much of every synod meeting in- 
volved “business as usual,” with the bulk 


of attention paid to Camp Geddie, the 
largest program of the synod. This year a 
small but significant step was taken to 
expand the Geddie program beyond 
camping to a year-round facility for con- 
ferences, educational events for laity and 
clergy and spiritual retreats. It will also 
provide for educational and leadership 
training throughout the synod. While 
there is a still a way to go, the court re- 
vised the job description of the synod 
staff worker, Rev. Donald W. MacKay, to 
start the process of expanding the Geddie 
program. 9 


Ordinations and inductions 


Rey. Daniel H. Forget, inducted, First, Pembroke, Ont., Sept. 29, 2002. 


Rev. Anne-Marie Jones, ordained and inducted, St. Andrew’s, Belleville, Ont., 


Oct. 6, 2002. 


Rev. Mark Ward, inducted, Knox, Dunnville, Ont., Sept. 8, 2002. 


A Day-Long Seminar 
with Leonard Sweet 


Cultural historian, preacher, futurist, pre-eminent thinker 
Leonard Sweet firmly believes we live today inapre- | 
Christian society, fraught with challenges, dangers, | 
critical choices and tremendous potential for the Church [7 


Sink or Swim in the New Millennium: 
A Theology of Incarnational Leadership 


Saturday March 8, 2003, 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


Knox College 


59 St. George Street, Toronto 


Registration Fee: $35 per person | $25 student rate 
(lunch and coffee breaks included) 


For more information/to register call 416-946-8536 
or e-mail knox.con.ed@utoronto.ca 


"While the world is rethinking its entire cultural formation, || 
it is time to find new ways of being the church that =| 
are true to our post-modern context. It is time for a 

Post-modern Reformation.” 


Leonard Sweet 


Co-sponsored by St. Andrew's Church, Toronto, 


and Knox College 


Joyce Pearson stands in front of the Pentecost fall and runner she made 
for St. Stephen's, Scarborough, Ont. Joyce is involved in many aspects of 
the congregation's life, including sewing for the annual bazaar, organizing a 
linen drive for homeless people in the community and establishing a caring 
group at the church. 


The Jesus’ Little Helpers youth group of 
Knox, Brantford, Ont., raised $48 for its 
Ukraine — Bread Fees mission project by 
collecting offerings for seven months in a 
papier maché container shaped like a 
loaf of bread. The money was forwarded 
to Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 
opment. Although food is provided by 
school farms, students in Ukraine must 
pay a monthly $6 bread fee. Money 
donated to the Ukraine — Bread Fees 
project helps to subsidize students who 
cannot afford the fee and will assist in 
purchasing a flour mill for the village of 
Nagybereg so bread can be made locally. 


Les and Ed Stensrud were joined by family and friends in 
celebrating their 50th wedding anniversary at St. Andrew's, 
Duncan, B.C. For many years, the congregation has enjoyed 
a beautiful wooden cross made by Ed that hangs at 
the front of the sanctuary. 


The junior choir of First, Pembroke, 
Ont., was active in several fundraisers 
to purchase new gowns. Pictured are: (back 
row, L to R) Chad Murdock, choir director 
Mark Moss, Charles Waplington, Alex Barras; 
(middle) Brett Murdock, Allison Halliday, 
Lyle Green, Lela Barras; (front) Marisa Kaden, 
Rebecca Green, Karley Barras. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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More than 100 children partici- 
pated in singing, drama, crafts, 
banner making, discussion groups 
and games at the vacation Bible 


school held at Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The congregation of Knox, Westport, Ont., presented 
minutes of appreciation to retiring elders Orville 
Forrester (left, 26 years) and Lawrence Palmer (23 years). 
Orville also served for 19 years as catechist at the nearby 
McDonalds Corners charge. Seen with the two men is Rev. 
Bruce Cossar, stated supply. 


Several longtime 
members of St. An- 
drew’s, Welland, Ont., 
were recently honoured 
for their service to the 
congregation. Among 
those receiving recogni- 
tion were elder emerita 
Jean Griffin (left), 50-year 
member Harry Winmill 
and 75-year member 
Jessie Wyatt. Not shown 
but also receiving 50- 
year certificates were 
Jessie Carruthers, George 
Bayley, Beth Laugher and 
Grace Oakes. 


<4 A WMS life mem- 
bership pin was 
presented to Hilda 
Robinson (centre) of 
Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Joining her at the 
presentation were 
two other life mem- 
bers, lsobel McKeown 
(left) and Gail Opie. 


(\ The congregation of Canoe Cove, Central 
Aid Parish, P.E.I., celebrated its 130th anniver- 
sary last year with a special afternoon service 
and a potluck dinner. Two of the longest serving 
members, Margaret Hall and Norman MacKenzie, 
are joined by Rev. Wayne Burke prior to cutting 
the anniversary cake. 
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continued 


The youth group of St. Andrew’s, Owen Sound, 


Ont., rests at its campsite, known as The Elbow, ! 
during a canoe trip on the French River near 
Sudbury, Ont. 


. 


y . Ethel Ferguson was 
honoured by the 
congregation of Elphin 
Church, Elphin, Ont., on 
her retirement after 36 


years as organist. 


The congregation of St. John’s, Winnipeg, thanked George Ross on his 
retirement after 20 years as clerk of session and recognized his faithful 
service as an elder since 1947 with the presentation of gifts and a 
W commemorative certificate. Helping make the presentations 


i) 


& The Isagon family of 
rN Trinity, Campbell River, 
B.C., celebrated their daugh- 
ter Arabella’s graduation 
from university and their 
son Jeremiah’s graduation 
from high school by cater- 
ing an Asian dinner that 
raised $1,300 for Malawi 
famine relief. Leonie Isagon 
is pictured serving one of 
eight main dishes she 
prepared. 


A certificate of recognition was pre- 
sented to Lloyd Fraser for 50 years 
of continuous service as a choir member 
of Willowdale Church, Willowdale, Ont. 
Congratulating him are clerk of session 
Jean Rankine and Rev. Walt Hearn. 
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The congregation of West Shore, Victoria, held 
its first annual summer Funfest last year — a 
giant garage sale/flea market that featured children’s 
games, face-painting, refreshments, live music and 
an inflatable “jump house.” The six-year-old church, 
currently meeting in a renovated house on five 
acres in Victoria's western suburbs, saw the event 

as a way of building a bridge to the neighbour- 
hood. Flyers were distributed and members of the 
community were offered free use of tables. About 
250 people attended. 
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Members of Westminster Church took part in the Railway and Chocolate Festival in 
VW Smiths Falls, Ont., last summer. Children from the Sunday school enjoyed being 
part of the celebration as they were all descendants of early railroaders. 


O The WMS of Knox, Belmore, Ont., 
fk observed its 50th anniversary on 
Mission Awareness Sunday. Joining in 
the celebrations were the group's first 
president and vice-president, Marion 
Mundell (standing) and Isabel Jeffray. 


7 
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<i Soup's on every second Sunday of the month at 
First, Prince Rupert, B.C., thanks to Russ Anderson, 
who started Soup Sunday to bring people together 
after worship and to raise money for various causes. 
Voluntary donations have helped local charities such 
as the Salvation Army as well as those overseas, 
including orphanages in Romania. Participants have 
been treated to gourmet soups such as hamburger 
and corn chowder. Ross and Janet Anderson (left), 
who prepare and donate the soups, are seen ladling 
some out to John lonita, Rev. Bruce Gourlay, Carol 
Hadland and Della Currie. 
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The church’s response to AIDS 


Editor's note: In response to our cover story last month on AIDS in Africa, many people have inquired about 
what the Presbyterian Church is doing and how they can help. We invited Karen Plater of Presbyterian World 
Service and Development to write an article about the church’s work and where donations may be sent. 


by Karen Plater 


frican partners of the Presby- 

terian Church have witnessed 

the impact of HIV/AIDS on 

their work and ministry. All 
Africans have been profoundly affected 
by this disease. They have seen people 
dying in their churches and communities, 
a staggering rise in the number of or- 
phans and the economic toll on their 
communities. For many partners of the 
church, the decision to tackle issues 
around the subject of AIDS has not been 
easy. However, the effects the pandemic 
is having on families and communities 
have compelled them to act. 

We have encouraged our partners’ 
efforts to stop this pandemic. Through in- 
ternational ministries, the church has pro- 
vided staff to work alongside partners on 
AIDS projects. Grants from Presbyterian 
World Service and Development and 
Live the Vision have helped fund educa- 
tion, community health and development 
programs. The church also speaks out 


Malawi 


n Malawi, PWS&D supports the Church of Central Africa 

Presbyterian Blantyre Synod’s community-based orphan 
care programs that provide care for preschool orphans and 
community children — not segregating their care helps combat 
the stigmatization that can accompany an orphan. PWS&D also 
helps Blantyre Synod provide child-led families with housing, 
food and skills training through the Orphan Families in Crisis 
program. 

The Livingstonia Synod AIDS Control Program is helping 
the church embark on a home-based care program for people 
who are terminally ill with AIDS and other diseases. This pro- 
gram is jointly funded by three synods. In 2002, an AIDS cam- 
paign was launched throughout the entire church in Malawi and 
northern Zambia. PWS&D helped provide information packets 
for each pastor that included general information on AIDS and 
home-based care, prayers, Scripture, sermon ideas, hymns and 
posters that promote delay of sexual activity. On Sunday, 
Dec. 1, 2002, there was a call for a special collection, in cash or 
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Housing for a child-led family in Malawi pro 
Central Africa Presbyterian with support from PWS&D. 


Photo by JF Beauchesne, PWS&D 


vided by the Blantyre Synod of the Church of 


Seat 


in kind, to purchase supplies for home-based care kits. 
PWS&D is also now funding the home-based care programs of 
Livingstonia and Blantyre synods. 

Working with PWS&D, the Women’s Missionary Society 
has agreed to provide a mission grant of $25,000 a year for the 
next three years to help the Chigodi Centre in Malawi train 
women leaders. With WMS support, special emphasis will be 
placed on educating teenage girls and young women, with a 
special focus on AIDS and enhancing their Christian self- 
esteem in the face of cultural pressures to marry young or 
engage in sexual activity before they are ready. 

The impact of AIDS in Malawi is far-reaching. In the ongo- 
ing food crisis, Livingstonia Synod indicated that high mortal- 
ity rates from AIDS contributed to the food crisis. Productivity 
has been lost as workers disappear from the workplace and 
families are left to care for more dependants (orphans). Time 
and scarce resources are being spent on caring for patients and 
attending funerals, rather than working in the fields. 
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ecumenically on AIDS issues in 
Canada and elsewhere through 
PWS&D’s membership in the In- 
teragency Coalition on AIDS and 
Development and the Ecumenical 
Advocacy Alliance. 

The General Assembly has 
also made statements on AIDS in 
1997 and 2000, urging partner 
churches to promote AIDS edu- 
cation and prevention. The 
Assembly encourages churches 
to provide complete and accurate 
information on AIDS, emphasiz- 
ing that sexual intercourse should 
be confined to marriage and ad- 
vocating the use of condoms for 
individuals who go against the 
teaching of the church and en- 
gage in extramarital intercourse. 
Since 2002, the international 
affairs committee, PWS&D and 
international ministries have 
worked together to produce worship re- 
sources on AIDS for the Sunday closest 
to World AIDS Day (December 1). 

The church has also helped African 
churches work on this issue. In Novem- 
ber 2001, PWS&D helped sponsor the 
World Council of Churches global con- 
sultation on AIDS in Nairobi, Kenya. 
This brought African churches and de- 
velopment agencies together to work on 
a comprehensive ecumenical response to 
AIDS in Africa. At the consultation, the 


"AVOID SEX BEFORE MARRIAGE _ 


STICK TO ONE PARTNER 
OR USE A CONDOM 


A poster ina Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
clinic in Kenya. 


churches engaged in self-criticism, re- 
pentance and mutual challenge to deepen 
their commitment and change their prac- 
tices with respect to AIDS. At the heart 
of the consultation was a renewed sense 
of the call to stop being part of the prob- 
lem and to start acting boldly in the face 
of the pandemic. 


Karen Plater is resource and communica- 
tions coordinator of Presbyterian World 
Service and Development. 


Photo by Karen Plater, PWS&D 


How you can help 


¢ Pray for those infected and 


affected by AIDS and for the 
committed workers who minister 
to them. 


¢ Contribute to Presbyterians 


Sharing and PWS&D to help 
support AIDS work. Send 
contributions to: 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 


¢ Check out the following projects 


in the Something Extra book: 


PWKEO3 Kenya: A Fight Against 
HIV/AIDS 


PWMLO5a Malawi: Orphan 
Families in Crisis 


PWMLO5b Malawi: Community- 
Based Orphan Care 


PWINO1 India: Health in Remote 
Villages 


Look for new Something Extra 
projects on the home-based care 
programs in Malawi and the 
Church of North India HIV/AIDS 
education programs to be posted 
soon on the Web site: 

http://www. presbyterian.ca/mission 
/somethingextra/index.html. 


Kenya 


I 1994, international ministries appointed Dr. Rick Allen, a 
community health physician, to work with the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa in developing a program for raising aware- 
ness of ways to stop the spread of AIDS. Dr. Allen has been active- 
ly involved in developing and implementing trainer of trainers 
courses. Funding for the program was first provided by Live the 
Vision and, then, by PWS&D and the federal government’s Can- 
adian International Development Agency. The emphasis of the 
training is on prevention, but counselling and home care are also 
covered. Upon completion, trainees then train others who, in turn, 
teach the community about AIDS. The church in East Africa also 
offers seven-day seminars for church ministers, which equip them 
to support and facilitate the work of those who have completed the 
training courses. 

PWS&D is now working with the African church to help its 
members share their experiences with another partner, the Diocese 
of Shinyanga of the Africa Inland Church in Tanzania, which 
wants to address the pandemic effectively in Tanzania. 
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India 


he Presbyterian Church in Canada has been in- 

volved in health ministries in India for more than 
100 years. Pauline Brown continues to strengthen the. 
health ministries of the Church of North India, and 
PWS&D supports primary health programs, which 
include education on AIDS. 

PWS&D has also begun supporting a progressive 
AIDS education program of the Church of North India 
among the Banchhra Tribe of Ratlam, Mandsaur and 
Neemuch in Western Madhya Pradesh. The program 
targets communities where parents introduce their 
daughters into prostitution to become the bread- 
winners for their families. Truck drivers are their 
major customers. The program focuses on raising 
awareness on ways to prevent AIDS, providing hospi- 
tals with testing equipment and kits, and providing 
medical care and counselling for the Lae girls and 
their families. 
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Nominees for Moderator of 
the 129th General Assembly 


Robert P. Fourney 


obert Fourney was 

born and grew up on a 
family farm near Lancaster 
in eastern Ontario. He com- 
pleted his graduate studies 
at McGill and Concordia 
universities in Montreal 
and graduated from Knox 
College, Toronto, in 1971. 
In 1998, he completed a 
Doctor of Ministry degree 
from Ashland Theological Seminary in 
Ashland, Ohio. 

In his early career days, Bob appeared 
to have a taste for variety, working for 
several different companies in the secular 
world and serving on seven different 
student mission fields before he was 
ordained. As an ordained minister, he 
served charges in Ontario and Prince Ed- 
ward Island before becoming senior min- 


ister at Glenview, Toronto, 
six years ago. Throughout 
his ministry, Bob has been 
involved in committee work 
at all levels of the church. 
He is currently a member of 
the Assembly Council’s per- 
sonnel policy committee 
and on the board of Fernie 
House, a ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church provid- 
ing therapeutic group homes for boys. 
Given his many connections with 
youth work — as a member of several 
committees and as a speaker at youth 
camps and conferences — it is not sur- 
prising that Bob believes the need to at- 
tract more young people is one of the 
most significant issues facing the Presby- 
terian Church. He points to drastic de- 
clines in Sunday school membership, 


while also pointing out that, in the com- 
munity in which he ministers (and, he 
proposes, in communities across the 
country), young families and singles are 
searching for spiritual identity. The 
church must be intentional in welcoming 
them and must present the gospel in a 
language and context to which they can 
relate, he says. 

Ironically, Bob sees what he considers 
to be one of the strengths of the Presby- 
terian Church — its mature and dedicated 
leadership — as an area of vulnerability. 
Younger people need to be integrated into 
leadership roles. ““We need the vision and 
spiritual energy of youth to work in bal- 
ance with longtime members who are 
deeply committed and who share their 
maturity and experience,” he says. 

Bob and Janice have two married 
children, Stephen and Ruth Ann. 


Robert H. Kerr 


Ro Kerr was born in Scotland and 
educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He served for five years as an asso- 
ciate minister with responsibility for new 
church development in a large, suburban 
Church of Scotland congregation before 
coming to Canada in 1983. After almost 
six years at a two-point charge in Ontario, 
Robert was appointed to the mission 
charge of St. Columba, Parksville, B.C., 
in 1989. Since then, the congregation has 
become self-supporting and grown sub- 
stantially, completing an expansion and 
renovation program three years ago. 

Robert has served the church in many 
ways and at all levels. He has carried that 
sense of activism into his community 
where he has served, for example, as a 
Cub leader, hospital pastoral care adviser 
and member of the board of the local 
Habitat for Humanity. 
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Robert’s positive out- 
look influences the way he 
looks at the church. He be- 
lieves the Presbyterian 
Church has a message to 
share with a world that 
wants to hear it. His ex- 
perience teaches him that 
growing and developing 
congregations have two 
common characteristics: 
Scripture is effectively proclaimed, what- 
ever the worship style; and a sense of 
community, of church family, is present. 
Robert believes congregations that pro- 
ject their Presbyterianism and promote 
Presbyterian polity and values are more 
likely to have a successful ministry. 

Robert also believes the people in the 
pews are looking to the church to speak 
in a clear voice about the issues of the 


day. As Moderator, he 
would encourage the church 
to assume that voice and 
give leadership to the life of 
the nation. 

There’s one other church 
group Robert would hope to 
encourage as Moderator — 
the clergy, who often find 
themselves physically, emo- 
tionally and spiritually 


drained. Over the years, Robert has often 


seen colleagues struggling, with little or 
no support. He would seek to offer that 
support and remind them of their com- 
mon bond as ministers serving God 
regardless of the praise or blame of 
humankind. 

Robert and Anne have two sons, 
James and Philip. 
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On Sunday, June 1, 2003, the 129th General Assembly will open in Guelph, Ontario, and elect anew 
Moderator. The official nominee or Moderator-designate will come from a field of four candidates 
drawn this year from an area stretching from the East Coast to the West. Each candidate has been 
nominated by at least two presbyteries. Voting to choose the Moderator-designate takes place prior to 
Assembly by all members of presbyteries across the country. The result should be known April 1, 2003. 


Samuel M. Priestley Jr. 


iven his surname, it would appear 
Samuel Priestley chose wisely when 
he first studied for the ministry in the 
United States at New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary and Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary (ThM), both in New Jersey. 
After graduating, he served two pas- 
torates in the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica before moving to Canada and joining 
the Presbyterian Church in 1976. He has 
served pastorates in Quebec and Ontario 
and has been minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Markham, Ont., for the past 11 years. 
Sam has served in executive roles at 
both the presbytery and synod levels and 
has served on or convened several com- 
mittees. He has also played important 
roles in his community as a volunteer 
firefighter, chaplain and padre. He was 
previously on the adjunct faculty of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, for five 


years, teaching a course in 
preaching. 

Discerning what it means 
to be Presbyterian in the 21st 
century is the greatest prob- 
lem facing the church, Sam 
believes. The church’s iden- 
tity is eroded when Presby- 
terians lose touch with the 
core expression of their faith 
in the context of Reformed 
theology. Sam is quick to point out this is 
not an anti-ecumenical stance. “In our 
relationship with other Christian com- 
munions, the covenantal thrust of our 
theology should always be present,” he 
says. That thrust will challenge the indi- 
vidualism that is so prevalent in society. 

As agents of God’s grace and his call, 
Sam believes it is the responsibility of 
Presbyterians to reach out to the world. 


This should be done with 
all the tools available — 
e-mail, Web sites, Power- 
Point presentations, even 
using the lowly overhead 
projector to display hymns. 
With these tools, people 
can be invited into a com- 
munal relationship in a 
congregational setting. The 
congregation is the place 
where nurture, growth and ministry are 
most effectively exercised. 

As Moderator, Sam would endeavour 
to help the church discern God’s will 
through life’s conflicting demands and 
claims, so that its Christian life will be 
evident within and outside the commun- 
ity of believers. 

Sam is married to Carol and has five 
children and five grandchildren. 


P.A. (Sandy) McDonald 


andy McDonald has 

been observing the 
church from his position at 
St. Andrew’s, Dartmouth, 
and Musquodoboit Harbour 
in Nova Scotia for 35 years. 
He sees one of the chal- 
lenges of the church as 
making room for the “vari- 
ety in wealth and richness 
in tradition” in the church. 
Whatever the topic, he says it is impor- 
tant for the church to work out how to 
resolve differences more constructively 
and amicably. “There is a concern and 
anxiety for a growing appreciation of one 
another’ in the family of faith, he says. 

And, he says, this extends to “how we 
relate as a community of faith to the cul- 
ture — the rapid changes in society and 
the secularization of our culture.” He said 
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the church needs to find 
creative ways to engage 
people of other cultures and 
faiths: “How do we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” 

The culture of the Mus- 
quodoboit end of the region 
where Sandy ministers has, 
in fact, been changing rapid- 
ly in the past few years. 
New roads and the influx of offshore oil 
money have changed what was once a 
fishing and lumbering area, dominated 
by people of early German or Acadian 
descent, to an extension of multicultural, 
metropolitan Halifax. 

Following his BA from the University 
of Western Ontario in 1965, Sandy re- 
ceived his BD from Knox College in 
1968. He has been minister of St. An- 


drew’s, Dartmouth, and Musquodoboit 
Harbour since then. He was also minister 
of Iona, Dartmouth, from 1968 to 1974. 
In 1996, he received an honorary DD 
from Knox College. 

Sandy has been the clerk of the Pres- 
bytery of Halifax-Lunenburg since 1970 
and has served as a member of the 
Administrative Council, a board member 
of Knox College and a member of the 
Life and Mission Agency committee. He 
has also been active in several commun- 
ity organizations, including the board of 
the Dartmouth Sportsplex, Dartmouth 
Community Concert Association and, 
since 1985, a chaplain to the local police 
service. 

Sandy and Christine have three chil- 
dren, Rev. Ian, Heather and Laura, and 
two grandchildren. fa 
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Camp Kannawin: 


60 years of ministry 


by Mickey Johnston and Renita MacCallum 


ore than 60 years ago, the 

then Synod of Alberta saw 

the need and the rewards of 

camping for families. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society assisted the synod in 
purchasing the initial site in Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., for $300 in 1941 and additional 
land in 1943. The original purpose of 
Camp Kannawin was that it be “a place 
where children could be sent for some 
religious training, culture, relaxation and 
play. More particularly, ‘a place where 
they [could] learn about swimming, 
‘health, hobbies, and a great deal about 
themselves, their urges, their emotions, 
their feelings; [and] learn about toler- 
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ance, companionship, sharing. When 
camp is thought of in this way, it is dis- 
covered not to be expensive because 
some of that money, time and effort is 
invested in children.” 


In our fast-paced 
society, church camping 
is more important 
than ever 


Our present mission statement 
reflects the earliest concept, with an 
emphasis on children experiencing a 
Christian community where they can 
be challenged to develop spiritually, 


Et 


physically and emotionally in a safe, nur- 
turing and fun outdoor environment. 
The camp committee has remained 
true to developing programs and activi- 

ties that reflect the mission statement. 
In the 1980s, Camp Kannawin moved 
into a new phase with a large building 
program that included the Ruby Walker 
Centre — a main building housing a din- 
ing hall and an activities level. All camp 
structures were upgraded and a care- 
taker’s residence and staff accommoda- 
tions added. The camp is now entering 
an exciting era as it plans to hire a full- 
time minister/manager, which will 
(continued on page 32) 
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Special Advertising Supplement 


Camp) Pare cs 
Kannawin) = 


Box 9240 
Sylvan Lake, AB T4S 1S6 


Carol McCormick 


(403) 887-5760 Phone: 
kannawin @rttinc.com ii creck 
ext. 
60th ANNIVERSARY 
Come, celebrate 60 years of Presbyterian Fax: 


Camping at Camp Kannawin. 


When: 


905-833-2116 


August 1-4, 2003 E-mail: 
cmccormick@ 
Where: canadads.com 


Camp Kannawin, Alberta 


Who: 

Anyone associated with Camp Kannawin 
in any way - camper, leader, volunteer, 
maintenance skills, committee 
member and families. 


What: 
An inter-generational event with 
activities for everyone. 


environment. 


Further information can be found by accessing 
the website or by phoning or writing to the camp. 
Registration forms available in February. 


Web site: 


synodabnw.ca 


Camp Douglas 


Operated by the Presbytery of Westminster 


¢ Archery * Tubing hh 
oft * Crafts * Bible Study af 
Douau * Campfire ¢ Kayaking Houcils 


¢Family Camp ¢ Music & Art Camp 


¢ Faithful & Skilled Leaders * 
¢ Leader-in-Training Program « 
Oceanfront site on the beautiful Sunshine Coast (1 hour from Vancouver, BC) 
Discount for early registration (prior to June 1 


1155 Thurlow Street, Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2 Tel:1-866-885-3355 
Email: eee rea tafe ca Website : www.campdouglas.ca 


Presbyterian Music Camp 
~ Muskoka ~ 


Monday, August 18 to Sunday, August 24, 2003 
Camp Tamarack 


J am the light of the world. Whoever follows me will 
never walk in darkness, but will have the light of life. 
John 8: 12 


Contact: Linda Brennan (905) 877-8203 registrar-west@musicamp.ca 
or visit www.musicamp.ca for a brochure 


Light of the World 
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Came Kannawin 


Box 9240, Sylvan Lake, Alberta T4S 186 
Phone: (403) 887-5760/Fax: (403) 887-0506 


E-mail: kannawin @rttinc.com 


Mission Statement 

To give every camper and staff an opportunity to 
experience a Christian community where they are 
challenged to develop themselves spiritually, physically 
and emotionally in a safe, nurturing and fun outdoor 


Camp Kannawin Summer Camp and Retreat Centre 
Owned and operated by the Synod of Alberta and North- 
west The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


‘Check out our website at 
synodabnw.ca 


for more Came Kannawin news 


Gracefield Camp ys: 
& Conference 
Centre 


and the Trans-Canada Trail, 1 1/2 hrs north of 
Ottawa. Open all year. 


Our Mission: “...to invite all people to 
experience the loving presence of the living 
God in creation, in Christ and in Christian 
community.” 


Christian camping for all ages! 
> Community camping programs 
> Intergenerational camp for ages 0-99 
> Co-ed camps for ages 7-19 
> Wilderness camps and canoe trips 
> Leaders-in-Training for ages 16-19 
Natural beach, canoeing, sailing, 17-km hiking/ 
skiing trails. Four season lodge, tent/trailer 
sites, seasonal lodges with self-catering 
facilities. Available for private and group 
retreats, family vacations, outdoor education 
Contact: 
Box 420, Gracefield, PQ JOX 1W0O 
1-888-493-2267 or 819-463-2465 
camp.gracefield@ireseau.com 


A ministry of the Syed of Guehee & E. Ontario 
www.gracefieldcamp.ca 
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CAMP IONA 


| Christian 
iI\derness camp 
in Muskoka 


featuring 7-10-day canoe trips 
and lakeside camping sessions 


High staff/camper ratio 


Campers age 6-14 
LIT programme 
Web page: 
www.campiona.com 
For information, contact: 
Tim Turner, Registrar 
647-299-6614 


DISCOVER CHERITH 


Safe, Evangelical Christian Environment 
«Small Group Ministry With Trained, Quality Staff 
Evangelism, Discipleship, Leadership Training 
Fun, Friendships, Life Long Memories 
‘Traditional, Skill Based Activities 

«Member Of Provincial Camping Association 
*Member Of Christian Camping International 
-Member Of Association Of Cherith Camps 
‘Affiliated With Pioneer Clubs (Canada) 


Eastern Ontario and Quebec " 


(613) 823-7995 
karawan@cherith.ca 


Ontario 
(705) 734-2122 
‘cherith.ont@sympatico.ca 


' Alberta (Lethbridge) 
(403) 223-9048 . 
tyoung@ta.monarch.net 


Alberta (Calgary) 
(403) 280-2291 
director@albertacampcherith.org 


For U.S. based Cherith Camps contact 
Keith: cherith.ont@sympatico.ca 


Presbyterian Camping 


C AMER. C:@ LyeUaMl Bales 


2003 
GET FIRED UP 


TAKE OFF 
JET ON IN 
HAVE A BLAST! 


DON'T TALK ABOUT IT... 
LIVE IT 


www.campcolumbia.com 


Box 9-5 North Cove Road 
Thetis Island, BC 
VOR 2Y0 
Tel: 250-246-3751 
Toll Free: 1-866-946-3751 
Fax: 250-246-9621 


Dorothy Lake Family Camp 
Box 1058 


Sunrise 
Northern Skies 
Pristine Lakes 
Calling Loons 
Fishing Heron 
Gliding Canoes 
Silver Birch 
Sighing Pines 
Laughing Children 
Good Companions 
Blueberry Days 
Crackling Campfires 
Songs of Praise 
Outdoor Worship 
GOD’S HOLY WORD SHARED 
Painted Sunsets 


Web site: 
www.dorothylake.on.ca 


strengthen long-term planning and de- 
velopment. The camp’s goal is to pro- 
vide a year-round resource and retreat 
centre for children, families and adults. 

The excitement is growing as Camp 
Kannawin plans its first reunion to cele- 
brate 60 years of continuous camping 
on the site. This intergenerational event 
will be held the long weekend in 
August 2003 (August |-4). Many former 
campers are excited about renewing 
acquaintances and seeing old friends. 

In our fast-paced society, church 
camping is more important than ever. It 
gives children the opportunity to learn 
about Jesus Christ in natural surround- 
ings, to develop a sense of worth and to 
know they are important. The commit- 
tee and staff of Camp Kannawin strive 
to carry out the camp’s mission and to 
ensure that all who attend the camp 
have a joyful and rewarding experience. 


Renita MacCallum is a member of the Camp 
Kannawin Committee, and she and Mickey 
Johnston are members of the reunion 
committee. 


A traditional 
summer camp 
that 
3) ecializes 
in 
adventure 
experiences 


1 and 2 week programs 
for boys and girls ages 6 - 18 


Medeba Summer Camp 
Toll Free: 1-800-461-6523 
Fax: 705-754-1530 
E-mail: info@medeba.com 
Website: www.medeba.com 
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R. Sheldon MacKenzie | 


A memory for faces 


What we know about God we see in Jesus 


ome of us are at the stage when 

we find it difficult to attach a 

name to a familiar face. We may 
meet an old friend or an acquaintance on 
the street and want to introduce that per- 
son to someone walking with us. Or we 
may be in a coffee shop, where we know 
almost everyone, and want to introduce 
a newcomer to one of the regulars. We 
cannot, for the life of us, remember our 
friend’s name. So we stumble for the 
right name and, if the person is merciful, 
he or she will offer us his or her name. 
More than ever, those of us who have 
these “‘senior’s moments” pretend the two 
people must already know one another. 

Rey. Charles Scobie, sometime min- 
ister of the Kirk in St. John’s, has a story 
he greatly enjoys telling. It concerns a 
Church of Scotland minister in Ab- 
erdeenshire who could not remember 
names. He even occasionally forgot 
some of the names of his own family. He 
sometimes called his wife by the name of 
his daughter’s school or his son by the 
name of an old regiment in which he had 
been a chaplain at one time. 

However, he had a good memory for 
faces and an excellent memory for the 
names of the parishes in which his fel- 
lows were clergy. At church meetings of 
any kind, whether ecumenical gatherings 
or social events, he was liable to say such 
things as: “Are you Christ’s?” “Hello, 
Holy Trinity.” “I second the motion by 
St. Leonard.” And so on. As he and the 
local Roman Catholic priest in his town 
were old friends from university days, he 
would greet him: “Hello there, Ascen- 
sion! How goes the battle?” 

Sometimes we see a person or meet 
someone whose name is unknown to us 
and, yet, the face is familiar. The face re- 
minds us of someone we know or have 
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known. The person may resemble some- 
one else so much, we may call him or 
her that name by mistake. The former 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. 
John’s said he was once mistaken for me 
at a social gathering following an ecu- 
menical service and was addressed as 
Mr. MacKenzie. 

In some faces, we detect fear and in 
others love, in some evil and in still 
others honest-to-goodness integrity. (It is 
true, of course, that faces may mask a 
different nature entirely and our first 
impressions may be wrong.) 


Bishop John Robinson wrote a book 
called The Face of God. In a seminar that 
dealt in part with that book, he spoke of 
the face of God as reflected in the life 
and teaching of Jesus. What we know 
about God, we see in the face of Jesus. 
And, he added, depending on divine 
grace, others may catch a glimpse of the 
face of God in us as we struggle to live 
out our discipleship in the world. EY 


Rev. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, a retired professor 
from Memorial University, St. John’s, lives in 
Sardis, B.C. 
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a nich can help 
...with bells of every size and shape and kind: _ : 


Innovative Generation 4™ Electronic Carillons 
for keyboard or automatic playing, handbells _ 
and handheld chimes, peals of cast bells, - 
ners cast oe cast ee caillons carillon 


| Blectronic Carillons « Cast Bell Carilions 
Handbells « MelodyChime® instruments 


Carition Hill + PO Box 903: Sellersville, PA» 18960-0903 
215/257-2771» 800/772-3557 « Fax-215/257 i 
a } 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Church Cong. Code 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 

City Prov. Postal Code 
NAME 

2. NEW ADDRESS: 

City Prov. Postal Code 
NAME (if changed) 

3. Moving Date 
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Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive,Toronto, Ontario M3C 137 
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continued from page 9 


her head. After a moment to make sure 
she was steady and balanced, the woman 
laughed in thanks to her friends and be- 
gan to walk down the road toward her 
home. (For those of you who have not 
caught up to the metric system, 50 kg is 
110 pounds!) Have you tried lifting that 
much weight recently? Can you imagine 
walking 10 km under such a load? Can 
you imagine having to pound the corn 
into flour when you arrive home? The 
Malawian people have great strength. 
They are willing to do their part to save 
themselves from hunger. But with all 
their strength, they cannot do it alone. 
Even the woman who can carry 50 kg on 
her head is depending on our love. 

Love is a beautiful thing. It can be 
expressed in many ways. In Malawi, our 
love is made known by the work of Pres- 
byterians Sharing and Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. Our 
love provides food for the hungry, water 
for the thirsty and help for the weak in 
hundreds of ways. In this month when 
we celebrate love, I hope our love will 
not only be a feeling but a renewed and 
ongoing commitment to the mission of 
our church. Malawi has endured another 
poor harvest season. The food has run 
out again and the people need our help. 
Somewhere in Malawi, even now, there 
is a little boy gathering kernels of corn 
into a plastic bowl, a little girl struggling 
to carry water on her head and a woman 
with a strong back carrying a sack of 
corm. They are willing to work hard sim- 
ply to survive. A little bit of our love will 
make all the difference. 
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Moderator’s itinerary 


January 30 - February 10 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island 
Presbytery of Westminster 


February 16 (morning) 
St. Paul's, Getic Ont. 


March 1-10 
Presbytery of Halifax and Lunenburg 
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Dear Editor: 


“You know, for all our fascination 
with marketing the gospel, you’d think 
we'd be better at it.” 

Paul Pennyfeather had been a regular 
at our presbytery post-mortems since the 
fall. As he was a young representative 
elder whose livelihood was in advertis- 
ing, we ceased our attempt to find the 
three stars among the commissioners in 
the rather dismal meeting and turned 
attentively to the source of what we 
hoped wasn’t simply a non sequitur. 
(Sorry, I keep forgetting how awkward 
Latin is for Presbyterians. Of course, I 
should have said it more simply: “an in- 
ference or conclusion that does not fol- 
low from the premises or, less formally, a 
comment having nothing to do with what 
preceded it.”’) 

He was gazing down at his cooling 
plate of french fries, apparently absorbed 
in watching the ketchup congeal. The en- 
suing silence broke his reverie. Looking 
up to see if the lull was the usual signifi- 
cant pause after the bill hit the table, he 
saw instead our genuinely interested 
faces all turned in his direction. 

“Go on,” said Fiona Fitzhenry- 
Whiteside, no mean promoter herself as 
minister of one of our all too few suc- 
cessfully merged congregations, St. Peter 
and St. Paul-by-the-Petro-Can. He did. 

“Well, take the FLAMES promotion.” 

A few of us, under our loyal if not too 
creative breaths, muttered “Please!” 

Reaching inside his jacket, he with- 
drew a piece of promotional material, 
much creased, and read from it: “Jn 
1997, after careful consideration about 
directions for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada in the 21st century, the Gen- 
eral Assembly listened to the voice of 
Presbyterians all across the country as 
they clearly told us these are the six pri- 
orities for our work and worship. 

“We’ll ignore the ambiguity inherent 
in using ‘The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada,’ ‘the voice of Presbyterians all 
across Canada,’ ‘the General Assembly,’ 
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‘us’ and ‘our’ all in one sentence with 
only two verbs. We talk to ourselves a lot 
of the time anyway. 

“IT wasn’t an elder then but, let me tell 
you, Six priorities are at least four too 
many, and I am willing to bet that the 
‘voice’ heard was the response to the 
kind of survey that wouldn’t get past the 
spitballing session with any reputable 
market research team. My guess is it 
took at least the approximate shape 
of ‘What do we need to do?’ FOCUS, 
people, focus! Even the PQ’s ballot ques- 
tion was more specific. We were trawling 
like a factory ship, dragging the bottom 


“And the logo!” (He was beginning to 
warm to his subject. We could tell be- 
cause his elbow was now festooned with 
ketchup, like some tweed, Presbyterian 
stigmata.) “Even hockey teams market 
new sweaters over seven years! Logos 
have a short shelf life today and, if you 
have to explain them, they are already on 
life support. Have you ever tried to ex- 
plain a joke? Funny, eh? A logo has to 
have punch, instantaneous recognition, 
not footnotes!” 

He read again: “The five green leaves 
represent the living church filled with 
grace (five is the number of grace). Did 


How nice, however, to know that three 
is the number of the Trinity. From the 
esoteric and obscure to the obnoxiously 
obvious in only two steps 


with our nets and we scraped up just 
about everything. I mean what’s left 
out?” He read from his paper again. 

“For 1999-2000, Mission: internation- 
al, national, justice. (Well, move over 
slowly, United Nations!) For 2000-2001, 
Focus on children, teens and young adults 
(at least anywhere there are enough of the 
species to provide a sample). For 2001- 
2002, Laity Equipping. (Equipping con- 
gregations with some laity is a good idea, 
or do they mean tests on how to be laity? 
If one fails, is one ordained?) In 2002- 
2003, Active Evangelism. (Is there any 
other kind?) For 2003-2004, Spirituality. 
(Two thousand years of deep and rich his- 
tory in a one-year speed-reading course?) 
For 2004-2005, Education for laity and 
clergy (a good idea since ... oh, about the 
16th century). 

“Mind you, we were avowedly setting 
directions for the whole of the 21st cen- 
tury, but name me a century when these 
weren't at least considered to be priorities. 
‘One size fits all’ has ceased to be a be- 
hevable claim ... well, at least for women. 


you know that? Neither did I. Where did 
they get that and, for the love of God, 
why didn’t they gracefully reduce the 
campaign even to five years? 

“The three blue swirls represent the 
Holy Spirit fanning our FLAMES to new 
life (three is the number of the Trinity). If 
the acronym corresponded to the actual 
order in which we address each of the 
FLAMES pniorities, it would read, ‘Fan- 
ning our MFLASE to new life.’ But let 
that go. How nice, however, to know that 
three is the number of the Trinity. From 
the esoteric and obscure to the obnox- 
iously obvious in only two steps ... Oh, 
well, at least we didn’t end up with a 
program bearing an acronym like PRE- 
DESTINATION.” 

We paid for Paul’s share of the tab. 


Yours while we wait for the end of the 
century or FLAMES, whichever 
comes first, 
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Evangelism, extension are the focus 


Western Han-Ca catches a wind and keeps growing 


by Tom Dickey 


6 ‘Ls years have already passed 
since the Presbytery of Western 
Han-Ca began to sail with gentle 
wind from General Assembly.” That was 
how the presbytery’s beginning was 
rather poetically described in a February 
2000 edition of its newsletter. 

Gentle is not an adjective often used to 
describe winds that emit from General 
Assembly, and anyone who was at the 
123rd General Assembly in 1997 will re- 
member the discussion that launched 
Western Han-Ca (and its partner pres- 
bytery, Eastern Han-Ca) as being more of 
a gale or, at least, a very strong gust than 
a docile breeze. The proposal that two 
new Korean presbyteries be created on 
ethnic rather than geographical grounds 
saw the clerks of assembly pitted against 
a majority of the commissioners. To the 
Korean congregations, who felt tightly re- 
stricted operating within the bounds and 
procedures of their local presbyteries, 
having their own presbyteries would 
allow them to live up to the spirit of 
Christian mission according to their own 
culture and spiritual identity. The clerks 
steadfastly and dutifully maintained there 
was nothing in the Book of Forms to 
allow for such a request, and General 
Assembly did not have the right to 
change legislation without consultation 
with the whole church. The commission- 
ers, who in their enthusiasm were willing 
to overlook entrenched church polity in a 
show of solidarity with the Koreans, 
passed an interim act establishing the two 
presbyteries. If, after one year, they re- 
ceived the support of two-thirds of the 
existing presbyteries, then the interim act 
could be converted into a standing law. 

One year later, the clerks reiterated 
their position at the 124th General Assem- 
bly: “We are convinced we are enshrining 
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Presbytery of Western Han-Ca. 


in the constitution of the church a defini- 
tion of presbytery that is contrary to the 
definition used for over 400 years of our 
history.” The clerks’ report, minus a sec- 
tion warning of separation, was noted. 
The intention of the Han-Ca presbyteries 
to move toward further integration was 
also noted. 

Four years later, the Presbytery of 
Western Han-Ca has indeed integrated 
further, expanding to include 14 congre- 


The praise and worship team of Soojung Church, Port Coquitlam, B.C., part of the 


gations — 10 from British Columbia, 
three from Alberta and one from Mani- 
toba — with a total of more than 2,000 
members and adherents. All the congre- 
gations have full-time ministers. Despite 
the fact it covers an area stretching from 
Vancouver to Winnipeg, Western Han-Ca 
manages to meet four times a year, three 
times within the lower mainland of British 
Columbia and once outside the province. 
The presbytery also holds an annual con- 
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tinuing education Korean pastors confer- 
ence at Vancouver School of Theology, 
providing an opportunity for Korean 
ministers to keep in touch with the church 
at large as well as with each other. And 
there are other occasional events, such as 
the hymn-sing held Feb. 9, co-sponsored 
by Western Han-Ca and the Presbytery 
of New Westminster. 

During its infancy, the presbytery set 
two main objectives: evangelism and 
church extension. Its growth since then 
would appear to offer proof it is striving 
toward both goals. Currently, there are 
four church extensions among the pres- 
bytery’s 14 congregations. As well, there 
are six Korean students studying for the 
ministry at Vancouver School of Theol- 
ogy, with the likelihood of several more 
in the future. 

Western Han-Ca wasn’t the only 
church body to set objectives. General 
Assembly also had two directives for the 
Korean presbyteries: to focus on ministry 
to the second generation and to enable 
more women to be part of the church’s 
ministry. To accommodate and welcome 
the second generation, some of the con- 
gregations in Western Han-Ca now have a 
second Sunday service in English. The 
presbytery has also begun a Korean stu- 
dents integration program in which it 
hopes to place the Korean seminarians as 
summer students for English-speaking 
congregations. As for women in the 
church’s ministry, what might be consid- 
ered one tiny step for many churches was 
a giant leap for Korean Presbyterians 
when, after years of promoting the issue, 
the presbytery recently witnessed the 
election of its first woman elder at Surrey 
Korean, Surrey, B.C. 

Five long General Assemblies have 
come and gone since the Presbytery of 
Western Han-Ca first sailed forth, but its 
life as a part of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is perhaps still best summed 
up by a remark by the then moderator, 
John Congram, at the presbytery’s birth 
in 1997: “We may have made some 
mistakes here tonight, but I don’t think 
there’s anyone in this room who doesn’t 
wish the best for our Korean brothers and 
sisters in Christ; and we wish them God- 
speed.” 9 
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EWART CENTRE FOR LAY 
EDUCATION at KNOX COLLEGE 


The Certificate Program in Christian Faith and Life 
Deepen your understanding of the Christian Faith 
Tradition for these changing times. 
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KNOX COLLEGE CAMPUS SESSION WINNIPEG CAMPUS SESSION \ 
Monday, March 31, 2003 - May 5, 2003 St. James Presbyterian Church 
(excluding Easter, April 21) 1476 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg 
Courses can be taken for credit or interest Intensive Weekend Program | 

May 1-2, May 2-3, May 23-24, 2003 | 


BASIC COURSE Courses can be taken for credit or interest 
ee - 6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m.) BASIC COURSE 
“Spirituality and Faith” (May 2-3, 2003) 


2 “Ethical Issues in Contemporary Society” 


“Ethical Issues in Contemporary Society” —_Dr. lain Nicol 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Dr. lain Nicol 
ELECTIVES (choose one) 
ELECTIVES May 1-2, 2003 
(choose one - 8:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m.) “Spirituality and Faith” 
“Ancient Voices: Exploring Old Testament —_ Dr. Nick Athanasiadis 
Literature and Faith” 
Prof. Pat Dutcher-Walls May 23-24, 2003 
Music and Spirituality: How can | 
“Reformed Worship” I keep singing?” 
Prof. Stephen Farris Prof. John Derksen | 
For more information contact: For more information contact: | 
Susan Sheridan 416-946-8536 or Ann Campbell 204-783-1133 | 
knox.ewart@utoronto.ca 7 
COST FOR BOTH PROGRAMS 


Regular rate: $130 per course or $230 for two courses during the same term 
Retired Person's rate: $115 per course or $210 for two courses during the same term 


KNOX COLLEGE 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
Phone: 416-946-8536 Fax: 416-971-2133 
E-mail: knox.ewart@utoronto.ca 


Please note: In the report on the Synod of Saskatchewan in the January 
Presbyterian Record (p. 24), a missing comma turned three Elders’ Institute 
programs into two. The three programs are: Elders’ Institute in a Box, Online 
Courses and Elders’ Institute on the Road. 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 


416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 
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‘Unlikely messenger’ promotes 
respect among Abrahamic faiths 


Abraham: A Journey to the Heart of 
Three Faiths by Bruce Feiler (Harper- 
Collins, 2002, $36.50). 


by Solange De Santis 


alk about an unlikely vessel. 
Bruce Feiler, author of the cur- 
rent best-seller Abraham and last 
year’s Walking the Bible, freely admits 
he once couldn’t have imagined himself 
writing, thinking and talking about God. 
“Ten years ago, I was a clown,” he said 


in an interview shortly before a speech 
in early December at the University of 
Toronto. Mr. Feiler, 38, wasn’t speaking 
metaphorically. One of his six books, 
Under the Big Top, is the story of a year 
spent with the Clyde Beatty-Cole 
Brothers Circus. Seven years ago, he was 
living in Nashville and hanging out with 
Garth Brooks, an experience that became 
another book, Dreaming Out Loud. 

Now he’s been bit bad by God. Walk- 
ing the Bible was an account of Mr. 
Feiler’s attempt to engage the book he 


Abraham 


ere art 


had left behind in his 20s, when Judaism 
faded from his life. Feeling he needed a 
real, physical sense of the Bible, he 
toured the Middle East with noted bibli- 
cal archaeologist Avner Goren, visiting 
sites associated with key events in the 
Pentateuch, the first five books of the 
Bible. 

Readers responded to Mr. Feiler’s 
good humour, passionate sense of dis- 
covery (which occasionally bordered 
upon the naive) and talent for description 
and narrative. For many, the most strik- 
ing aspect of the book was that he was 
on a personal quest: Did these old stories 
really happen? What relevance could 
they possibly have to a modern life? 
How can I relate to God? Do I even need 
to? By the end of the book, he hasn’t 
fallen to his knees on the road to Damas- 
cus, but he concludes that striving to 
know God is as important a goal as arriv- 
ing at some emphatically certain concept 
of the Divine. 

Taking issue with religious attitudes 
of “complete conviction,” in his words, is 
a major theme of Abraham. Subtitled A 
Journey to the Heart of Three Faiths, the 
book views the great patriarch through 
the lenses of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam — and the author is shocked at 
what he finds. The story in Genesis pre- 
dates the establishment of all three reli- 
gions. God’s call to Abraham, which 
includes the words “all the nations of the 
Earth shall bless themselves by you,” 
seems to indicate clearly a call to all hu- 
manity to live in partnership with the 
Creator. But in subsequent centuries, 
each religion claims Abraham as its own 
for various reasons and views competing 
claims as fighting words. 

To what extreme the fight is taken 
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was made clear on Sept. 11, 2001, when 
Mr. Feiler watched from a New York 
apartment as the World Trade Center col- 
lapsed. He was working on a sequel to 
Walking the Bible but put it aside to con- 
sider one of the huge questions raised by 
Sept. 11: Can the three religions get 
along? Within a couple of weeks, the 
question led back to the father of the 
three faiths, and Mr. Feiler wondered if 
he could also be a figure of reconcilia- 
tion. “So I read 50 books in 90 days and 
went and travelled,” he said. 

He consulted a number of scholars, 
including some in dangerous parts of the 
Middle East, and wrote the book within 
the year. Exasperated with institutional 
parochialism, he takes all three religions 
to task but falls in love with Abraham. 
Mr. Feiler comes to believe “we can ... 
leave behind our comfortable, even doc- 
trinaire traditions and set out for an un- 
known location ... whose mandate is 
to be a place where God’s blessing is 
promised to all.’ He does not propose 
abandoning religion, rather moving into 
a space of respect and communication, a 


space now inhabited by more and more 
scholars and ordinary people of faith. 

To that end, a project conceived by 
Mr. Feiler and his publisher to get people 
talking and to promote sales of the book 
— urging the organization of interfaith 
conversations focused on the figure of 
Abraham — has been embraced by read- 
ers across North America. There have 
been more than 2,500 downloads of the 
organizational material on Mr. Feiler’s 
Web site (www.brucefeiler.com) and he’s 
been kept busy with speaking engage- 
ments and appearances. “People are hun- 
gering for hope,” he said. 

So what of his own faith? Does he 
now attend shul (synagogue) more regu- 
larly? Not necessarily, although he writes 
movingly of his family’s religious history 
in Savannah, Ga. “1 still wrestle with or- 
ganized religion,” he said. But engaging 
the great questions of spirituality has 
made his life “better, richer, more joy- 
ful,” even though, he admitted, “I’m an 
unlikely messenger.” 


Solange De Santis is a Toronto-area journalist. 


A fresh look at stewardship 


The Passionate Steward: Recovering Christian Stewardship from Secular 
Fundraising by Michael O’Hurley-Pitts (St. Brigid Press, 2002, $19.99). 


Reviewed by Joan Masterton. 


Ne there’s something you don’t see 
every day: the words “passionate” 
and “steward” in the same sentence, 
especially where one is modifying the 
other. Michael O’Hurley-Pitts’s first 
book, The Passionate Steward, brings a 
fresh, contemporary perspective to an 
ancient concept — stewardship — and 
attempts to revitalize one central aspect 
of how we live out our lives as followers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. O’Hurley-Pitts is an experienced 
leader in stewardship development. He 
writes in scholarly fashion, but his ideas 
are clearly expressed, biblically based 
(numerous stewardship-related Old and 
New Testament references) and discussed 
within the context of the 21st-century 
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The Passionate 
Steward 


Recovenng Christian Stewardship from Secular Pundrasing 


Michael 0 Muctey-Pi 


2003 Tours & Cruises 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
April, May, Sept. and Oct. 2003 
Hosted 14-19 day tours incl. Turkey, 

Greece and Aegean Island cruise. 


JOHN WESLEY 
TRI-CENTENNIAL TOURS 
June 2003 
Choose one of several unique tours of 
Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
memorable celebration on /7 June 2003. 


ee SPECTACULAR 
ce ALASKA 
Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan 
June 2 - 9, 2003 
on Holland America’s ‘Volendam’ 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 
Sept. 4 - 16, 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 
Incl. Private Dinner on board 
‘The Royal Yacht Britannia’ 


CROWN & CROSS 
Celtic traditions of scenic Ireland and Scotland 
Sept. 4 - 22, 2003 
with Archdeacon Christopher Pratt 


& CANADA & 
oe NEW ENGLAND 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Sydney, 
Bar Harbour, Boston 
Sept. 4 - 22, 2003 


2004 Specials 


ee _The ISLES of 
ce” ENCHANTMENT 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 
on ‘Norweign Star’ 


WINTER 
BREAKAWAY 
Southern Caribbean 
Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 
with world-renowned tenor, Ben Heppner 
Special events for the CTT group on board 
Holland America’s ‘Volendam’ 


In The STEPS of PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
April 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William and Marilyn McRae 


RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
June 7 - 21, 2004 
Hosted 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
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Crieff Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


"Calling all Church MUSIC DIRECTORS" 
With Catherine Brown, Director of Music 
Ministries, First Church, Collingwood 
Saturday, March |, 2003 (day apart) 

9 a.m.- 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) Cost: $38.00 
Reserve by February |, 2003 


"Discovering your type with 
MYERS-BRIGGS" 
with Rev. Carolyn McAvoy 
Saturday, March 8, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) Cost: $58.00 
Reserve by February 8, 2003 


"SHIFT...accelerate your faith" 
for Young People 15-19 years 
with Colleen Smith and Spencer Edwards 
March 10 - March 14, 2003 Cost: $250.00 
(accommodation and meals incl.) 
Reserve by February | 0, 2003 


"LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

for all church leaders... 
building and implementing 
a high performance team" 

with Rev. Dr. James Cooper 

Saturday, March 22, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) Cost: $38.00 
Reserve by February 22, 2003 


"GOOD FRIDAY Passion Walk" 
Follow the Footsteps of Jesus 
hosted by Crieff Hills Community 
Friday, April 18,2003 Cost: No charge 
Meet at the Conference Hall at 2:00 p.m. 


"EASTER SUNDAY Sunrise Service" 
hosted by Crieff Hills Community 
Sunday, April 20, 2003 
7:00 a.m. Cost: No Charge 
Refreshments at Conference Hall at 6:30 a.m. 
Meet at the Conference Hall / Offering 


"PASTORAL CARE...a team approach" 
with several churches facilitating 
Saturday, April 26, 2003 (day apart) 

9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) Cost: $28.00 
Reserve by March 26, 2003 


Crieff Hills is located on 250 acres 
just south of Guelph, Ontario. 
Check the programme section of our 
Web site regularly for updated information and 
flyers on each of our programmes offered. 


Tel. 519-824-7898 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com 
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Crieff Hills Community 
Retreat & Conference Centre 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


The Maclean Estate Committee 
announces that Lawrence Pentelow 
became Managing Director in January 
2003. He brings skills and leadership in 
the areas of business, camp administration, 
music and team management. He is 
presently an elder at Gale Presbyterian 
Church in Elmira where he also leads 
the youth group. We welcome 
Lawrence to Crieff Hills Community. 


ASK Institute 


2003 Programs 


> Twelve or six-week Online Courses 

> Elders' Institute In a Box short 
courses 

> Elders' Institute On the Road 
retreats and workshops 


Subscribe to our email or regular 
post mailing list & receive 
quarterly newsletters. FREE! 


For more information on our programs 
and resources, please visit our 
Web site or call toll-free. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
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Christian experience with statistics, charts 
and tables. 

The author’s contention is that contem- 
porary stewardship is in crisis, having lost 
the meaning taught by Jesus. For many 
congregations, “stewardship” means rais- 
ing the maximized number of dollars over 
the shortest period of time with the least 
pain. The author states that such programs 
have departed significantly from basic 
Christian values, principles and beliefs. 

True stewardship, he contends, is a 
vocation, a lifetime calling from God. A 
good steward is mindful of time, talent 
and treasure and uses all three to engage 
in prayer, worship and acts of love. Each 
component has equal value, and their or- 
dering (time first, then talent and lastly 
treasure) represents a sound basis for 
people to engage naturally in steward- 
ship. The growth of the spiritual life of 
any steward is dependent upon his or her 
wise use of all three. 

The Passionate Steward will provide 
thought-provoking challenges for min- 
isters (“If we truly value stewardship we 
must rediscover our own understanding 
of stewardship, begin to teach it, teach it 
often, and teach it well’’) and laity (“One 
of the first principles of stewardship is 
that we give, give generously, and give 
without expectation of praise and/or 
compensation’’). It provides practical ad- 
vice on how to begin the conversation on 
stewardship in congregations. The book 
concludes by promoting stewardship as a 
lifelong choice, culminating in the cre- 
ation of a “legacy of faith.” 

For the congregation considering a 
stewardship renewal program, this book 
provides excellent study material to be- 
gin the discussion on how to become 
“passionate stewards.” 


Joan Masterton is a member of the steward- 
ship advisory committee and the organizing 
committee for the Stewards by Design con- 
ference, and an elder at Unionville Church in 
Unionville, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @ presbyterian.ca. 
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Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
eC St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
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“Anyone who chooses to by will understand.” Did you ty ? Really I> 


What does Jesus’ parable mean? 


You will find more learning activities online at: www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.htm! 
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Church extension ina 


#6 in the series ‘ 


missionary presbytery 


A nimble, knowledgeable committee is key 


by Kirk Summers 


6 GC hurch extension refers to church 
development in new and grow- 
ing contexts, resulting in either 

the establishment of a new congregation 
or the expansion of an existing congrega- 
tion.” This definition guided the church 
extension efforts of the Presbytery of 
Calgary-Macleod throughout most of my 
years in their midst between 1987 and 
2002. These years saw exciting church 
extension in the presbytery. There were 
times full of prayer, property acquisi- 
tions, construction of new buildings, 
meetings to consider what to do and how 
to do it, contacts with elusive land devel- 
opers and government officials, negotia- 
tions with powerful community associa- 
tions and rural neighbours (wanting their 
pristine prairie and mountain views un- 
changed) and, of course, endless hours 
addressing financial realities. 


Assumption 

The assumption upon which the 
above definition was grounded was the 
belief that it is good for Christ’s church, 
his Body on Earth, to be about extension. 
The first 12 chapters of The Acts of the 
Apostles (especially Acts 2:46-47) speak 
fully to this desire as they tell of the 
church, empowered by the Holy Spirit, 
developing in Jerusalem, in Judea and 
Samaria, in Rome and from there into all 
the world. But it is not only Acts that 
assumes Christians are actively extend- 
ing the good news of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ. Many passages (especially 
Matthew 28:18-20) make it clear Jesus’ 
followers are to focus on active evan- 
gelism by helping to bring to life com- 
munities of faith — churches defined in 
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work in the Presbytery of Edmonton-Lakeland. 


Living Faith as “[Jesus] Christ together 
with his people called both to worship 
and to serve him in all of life.’ Since day 
one, our denomination has been about 
such work. A quick review of the Acts 
and Proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly is inspirational; church extension has 
always mattered and should continue to 
matter to us. 


The role of the presbytery 
Presbyteries have been put in place 
(see sections 198-200 in the Book of 


Forms) to take a major role in making 
church extension happen. The Presbytery 
of Calgary-Macleod formally accepted 
its responsibility by striking a church ex- 
tension committee and a church exten- 
sion financing sub-committee. In doing 
so, it became an even more effective mis- 
sionary presbytery. 

The church extension committee 
helped presbytery to be alert, equipped 
and eager to be involved in the often 
three-steps-forward-two-steps-back 
world of church extension. Striking a 
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full-standing committee cannot be under- 
stated. It is too tempting to let the in- 
evitable demands and crises of pres- 
bytery life consume all its time and effort 
so that opportunities to capture the spirit 
of extension found in Acts pass by. Wal- 
Mart gets the land where a Westminster 
could have been. Shell goes where a St. 
James would have done well. 

Demographics shift, but there’s no 
real sense of when or why. In time, the 
closest Presbyterian church is a long way 
away from where the majority of people 
reside. It is not because people didn’t 
care but because there was no process in 
place by which to skate to where the 
puck was heading and not to where it 
had been (with credit to Wayne Gretzky). 
In good Presbyterian practice, a commit- 
tee with solid terms of reference and 
willing and able people helps prevent 
this oversight. 


Reflections from 
Calgary-Macleod 

The church extension committee in 
Calgary-Macleod kept informed about 
what was up with land zoning and new 
subdivisions, creosote contaminated 
properties, those on flood plains and 
those likely to slide down fragile hill- 
sides. The committee tried to be know- 
ledgeable about the latest and the best 
ways and means for doing its job. It at- 
tempted to keep close to the presbytery’s 
congregations through mailings and vis- 
its. It created a promotional brochure and 
encouraged fundraising for and financial 
gifts to the longstanding and highly effec- 
tive Presbytery Church Extension Fund. 
It built ecumenical and interfaith rela- 
tionships concerning potential properties 
to be bought or sold. 

The presbytery ensured that the com- 
mittee had a budget that let it do more 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Invite a friend to church on Sunday 


Many people mistakenly believe their Christian responsibility for evangelism ends 
after they invite someone to attend worship. But this is just the beginning. An 
invitation is only one dimension of faith-sharing. 

Studies conclude that more than 70 per cent of people who attend church for 
the first time do so through the personal invitation of someone they trust. It is 
significant that, in some cases, there is a difference between people we trust and 


people who are our friends and family. 


There are four primary types of trust relationships: friends, family, business 
associates and neighbours. These are the people with whom we exercise influence 
and people who influence our lives. The simple acronym FRAN — friends, 
relatives, associates and neighbours — reminds us of people we can invite to 
church and with whom we can share our faith. 

Friendship alone is not enough. It must lead to Christian hospitality. The Bible 
defines hospitality as welcoming strangers. They may have different approaches, 
understandings, a different church background or no Christian experience. As 
churches welcome strangers, opening their hearts and minds to others, they open 
themselves to welcoming the Spirit of Christ. 

It is the job of all Christians to be hospitable and to help create a welcoming 
environment in their churches. It begins with the invitation “Come and see” 
(John 1:46). Then the church needs to ask, “What will people find when they come 


here?” 


Every Sunday should be an Invite a Friend to Church Sunday. Plan the first as a 


special springtime event. 


For more information, go to www.elca.org/eteam/resources/FaithSharing.htm or 
speak to your Active Evangelism presbytery representative. IY 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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First Annual 


EVANGEL HALL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Come join us on this pels day! | 


Place: Pheasant Run Golf Club. | 


| (I 8033 Warden A enue, Newmarket) 


Green Fee: $250 per person 
$1,000 per team of four 


Golfers will enjoy a round of golf 
at this elite course, lunch, dinner in 
the club house, skill competitions 
and a silent auction. 


eee 


Gold package: $1,500 
Team of four and 1 hole sponsorship 


Contest Sponsorship: $1,500 
Hole Sponsorship: $500 
Banquet Sponsorship: $5,000 


: Pheasant 
“e3-Run 
All proceeds will be donated to Evangel | 


Hall. Tax receipts will be issued. 


To register, please contact 
Cindy Choi 
Development Coordinator 
(416) 504-3563, ext. 230 
cindy.choi@evangelhall.ca 


Please help Evangel Hall’s ministry to_| 
the homeless and destitute. : 


ae 


P.O. Box 309, Station B 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
11890-3129-RR-0001 


classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


YOUTH WORKER WANTED P’/T. Growing 
Presbyterian congregation. E-mail appli- 
cation to standrew@bellnet.ca or mail 
to Youth Worker Search Committee, 80 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, ON K7S 2K8. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 
Waggoners, Inc 


Www.pewcushions.com 


The 
Beatty Ryckman 
Trust 


is established to encourage studies 
in the field of pastoral psychology. 
Funding awards will be offered to 
clergy or laypersons. 
Awards may be used towards 
lectures, workshops, courses or 
programs of study; are given 
annually (application deadline 
April 20); and are offered 
according to financial need. 
The intention of the Trust is to assist 
Christian ministers who have a 
strong interest in 
“knowing themselves better.” 


Please write: 

The Beatty Ryckman Trust 
1805-1400 Dixie Road 
Mississauga, Ontario LSE 3E1 
Canada 


than buy doughnuts and pay travel. Its 
work was most often enjoyable and chal- 
lenging though not everything went as 
planned. And people had their favourite 
strategies: land first / people first, borrow 
money / have all the money on hand, rent 
a spot in a mall / get electricity to a trailer 
and have an outhouse nearby, build a 
sanctuary first / build a gym first and, of 
course, the debate about door-to-door fly- 
ers (best money ever spent / worst waste 
of hard-earned cash ever devised). There 
were road trips to see sites that were 
never secured and there were meetings to 
consider dreams that didn’t come true. 

Even in the most difficult times, 
people were faithful, grace abounded and 
a good effort was made at every turn. In 
the end, much happened for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s church in the presbytery, 
congregation-specific purpose was dis- 
covered, programs were implemented 
and, in time, facilities in one form or 
other came to be. Not everything went 
timely or well, yet none of the work was 
in vain. It was and remains worth it. 


Looking to the future 

New church development stands as 
one remarkable way to help proclaim the 
good news of Jesus from generation to 
generation. As I serve now at New St. 
James in London, Ont., I often find my- 
self feeling grateful for the people at 
every level of the church who answered 
the call to build St. James in 1833 and 
then to move to the fast-growing suburbs 
in 1899 (thus the prefix New). Those 
suburbs now comprise the heart of old 
north London wherein, day by day, the 
congregation seeks to let the world know 
it is loved by Jesus to love. 

New St. James is not alone. It is one 
with 967 other Presbyterian churches in 
Canada, each congregation, in its own 
way, up to the same “missionary thing” 
and each having had its start somehow 
along the way. With 46 presbyteries 
across The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, think of what could happen in 
church extension! A positive desire for 
such extension to occur is part of who we 
have always been and, I hope, who we 
shall always be. 

Presbyteries, pray for Christ’s church 
to be extended and developed within 
your bounds. Learn from where you’ve 


been, assess where you’re at and decide 
where you want to go. And, of course, if 
you don’t have one already, strike a com- 
mittee full of people eager to serve the 
Risen Christ and extend his Kingdom, In 
the light of his resurrection, the future for 
his church is blazing bright. 9 


Rev. Kirk Summers began his ministry at 
New St. James, London, Ont., in September 
2002, having served Westminster, Calgary, 
since 1987. 


For further reflection 

and discussion 

* Consider (a) your presbytery’s com- 

mitment to church extension and 

(b) your presbytery's church extension 

possibilities. Remember the Cariboo 

house church ministry in British Col- 
umbia: new church development can 
be done in many ways! 

John Calvin is credited with saying: 

“It ought to be the object of our daily 

wishes that God would collect churches 

for himself from all the countries of 
the Earth, that he would enlarge their 
numbers, enrich them with gifts, and 
establish a legitimate order among 
them.” Ponder the object of your own 
and your presbytery’s daily wishes for 

Christ's church. Do they include church 

extension? 

* Consider how much money it might 
cost in your region to establish a new, 
self-supporting Presbyterian sharing 
and contributing congregation. 

+ What are the barriers to church ex- 
tension within the bounds of your 
presbytery? 

+ How can you help your presbytery get 
going and get growing in relation to 
church extension? 

* When was the last new congregation of 
our denomination established within 
your presbytery and how did it come 
about? 


For further reading 

The Kingdom of God by John Bright, 
Chapter 8 (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953) 

This Presbyterian Church of Ours by John 
Congram, Chapter 4 (Wood Lake Books, 
1995) 

The Church and the Sacraments by Peter 
Taylor Forsyth, Part 1:The Church 
(London: Independent Press, 5th edition 
1955) oo 

The Vital Congregation, Effective Church 
Series by Herb Miller (Abingdon ss 
1990) fe 

The Local Church Looks to the Futureby = 

Lyle E. Schaller, Chapters 5-8 ere 
Press, 1968) 
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Mother, musician, scientist 


Betty (Mack) Parker acted out a love called loyalty 


by Barry Mack 


uman memory is both precarious 

and powerful. During her last 

week, my mother was not al- 
ways lucid about her whereabouts. She 
spent hours at the big house of her Uncle 
Will and Aunt Jessie back in Regina 
where she moved, at two, with her 
mother after her father’s death. 

Her mother’s mother, Grandma Stra- 
chan, had come from Aberdeen. When her 
husband was crushed transporting a stove 
over the rough prairie behind a team of 
nervous horses 20 years earlier, that is also 
where she had gone with her youngest 
daughter. Built shortly after Saskatchewan 
became a province, 2703 Victoria Ave., 
Regina, was the family stronghold, the 
centre of a fierce clan of five sisters, a few 
brothers and various husbands, It was a 
big house with lots of space for a little girl 
to explore with her cousins. 

Family counted for Mom. That’s why 
we heard those sometimes tedious stories 
about second cousins twice removed 
whom the rest of us couldn’t be bothered 
keeping track of. Mom understood and 
acted out a love called loyalty. Covenant 
faithfulness. It sprang from both the en- 
virons of Aberdeen and the God of the 
Psalms whose steadfast love endures 
forever — like the granite of Scotland 
and the Canadian Shield. Her love was 
not gushy, or showy or given to spon- 
taneous physical expression; but it was 
solid, deliberate and generous in its own 
careful way. 

Thrift in small matters combined with 
a strict sense of stewardship; money was 
certainly not to be squandered in self- 
indulgent luxury. Only fools phoned long 
distance at other than the cheap times or 
bought what wasn’t on special at the su- 
permarket; such personal economies 
were a conditioned reflex. On the other 
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hand, Mom contributed liberally to a 
well-considered list of causes. Under the 
category of “love,” there was also Grand- 
ma’s dictum: “Dinna stint yer guests.” 
We witnessed proof of her retentive 
memory in her last days. There are lots 
of rabbits living in and around the woods 
of the Victoria General Hospital. A sign 


outside asks people not to feed them. It 
led to predictable jokes about hospital 
cafeteria menus in an era of budget cut- 
backs. Mom’s lips opened to tell us 
about the sign at the corner of Bank St. 
and First in Ottawa after the war: “Get in 
the habit. Eat rabbit.’ Her memory also 
helped her to graduate summa cum laude 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


¢ custom designed memorial windows 
* traditional - contemporary 
e releading & restoration * storm glazing 
* custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


Proud Supporters of 
The Arthritis Society 


hes Mh 
iy 


BULL AS since 1904 
GLASS un. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“Lpite for Brochure” 


ws \ 


\ 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Sic) lenge iy 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


BB&R 
Architect Inc. 


William O. Menzel — Director 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 
Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Toronto, ON - Dewi Sant Welsh 
United Church has a position available 
for a full-time ordained minister. 
The candidate should be bilingual 
(English/Welsh) and willing to minister 
to a congregation spread throughout 
the Toronto area. We need a leader 
with strong Welsh cultural interests 
to strengthen our faith community. 
Information available at: 
www.dewisant.com 
Enquiries/applications can 
be directed to 
Betty Cullingworth 
23 York Valley Cres., 
Toronto, ON M2P 1A8 
e-mail: cullingwho@rogers.com 
fax: 416.486.5216 


.. Presb Ven. 
C) % 


A Journey In Faith 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
216 School St., Dartmouth, N.S. B3A2Y4 
50th Anniversary Celebrations 


March 2, 2003 - 11 a.m. Worship 
Preacher: Rey. J. Mark Lewis 
General Assembly Moderator 

Noon Luncheon 


10 fh Anniversary: 


‘Chauvin, . Alberta, Fane 
Presbyterian Church. 


All past ministers, members, 
and adherents invited. 


August long weekend 2003. 


For further information, contact: 
Candi at (306) 826-5456, or write 
Box 356, Chauvin, AB TOB 0VO 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


oseliven 


continued 


from the University of Saskatchewan as 
one of Gerhard Herzberg’s physics stu- 
dents. (She also shared his passion for 
music and sometimes accompanied him 
on the piano as he sang Schubert lieder.) 

Music or science: tough career choic- 
es. Her research scientist career at the 
Defence Research Board came to an end 
when I was born in the 1950s. That is 
how it was in those days. But her interest 
in music provided her with a career more 
compatible with the demands of raising a 
family. Whether teaching piano or Sun- 
day school, organizing the Ottawa Regis- 
tered Music Teachers Association or the 
family — there were lists of jobs to be 
done and schedules drawn up. 

The memory of her mother shaped the 
contours of her own life: faith, fortitude, 
organization, discipline. The faith that 
undergirded everything else was good 
old-fashioned Westminster Confession 
Calvinism — the Presbyterianism of 
19th-century Canada. Everything was just 
as God in his good pleasure, infinite wis- 
dom and unending mercy had ordained it. 
Thus it was no mere happenstance or 
fluke that Dr. McMurtrie was contacted 
by the powers that be at the Royal Jubilee 
Hospital to perform the surgery for what 
had been diagnosed as ovarian cancer. 

It soon became clear that Mom was 
dying (as had her mother and Aunt 
Margaret before her) of pancreatic can- 
cer. She was 75. Dr. McMurtrie and the 
fine staff on 5B were God’s agents and 
part of God’s gracious provision for her 
when she decided it was time to have the 
tubes removed and wait for the end 
(Oct. 13, 2002) — which is also the 
Great Beginning. 

The faith Mom learned at her 
mother’s knee didn’t change much and, 
significantly, she wanted her ashes 
interred beside her mother’s in Swift 
Current, Sask. The God who knows us 
“while yet in our mother’s womb” is also 
the one who has prepared the way for 
our return to a wide and spacious home 
— a place with lots of space for his chil- 
dren to explore and in which “to glorify 
and enjoy him forever.” [4 


Rev. Barry Mack is the minister of St. Andrew's, 
St. Lambert, Que. 
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CRAWFORD, REV. DR. DAVID JAMES, of 
Calgary, Alta., died on September 21, 2002, 
age 71 years. David was born in Preston, Ont. 
At the age of 17, he felt compelled to a life in 
the service of our Lord Jesus Christ and be- 
gan six years of study to become a Presbyter- 
ian minister. He attended the University of 
Western Ontario (Waterloo Lutheran) and 
Knox College, University of Toronto, graduat- 
ing with a Bachelor of Divinity degree in 
1955. David earned a Master of Theology de- 
gree from Knox College in 1967 and, in 1976, 
the honourary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was bestowed upon him by Knox College. 
David served the church for 40 years — 4 1/2 
at Riverside, Medicine Hat, Alta.; 3 1/2 at St. 
Andrew's, Edmonton; five years at Knox, Lis- 
towel, Ont.; 27 years at St. Giles, Calgary. 
David was the author of two books: Blue 
Flame in the Foothills, a history of the Presby- 
terian Church in Calgary, and Loving Conflict: 
Saint Augustine, John Calvin and John Knox, 
three Reformers who helped shape history. 
One of David's favourite Bible verses was 
spoken by Jesus to the disciples, his dear 
friends, hours before the traumatic events of 
Good Friday: “Be of good courage. In this 
world you will find tribulation, but | have 
overcome this world.” David was prede- 


SENIOR MINISTER 


St. John's Presbyterian Church 
White Rock, B.C. 


This fellowship of 350 caring and active Christians in a 
seaside community south of Vancouver has a clear 


ceased by his parents, James and Roberta 
Crawford. He leaves to cherish his memory: 
his wife, Marjorie Ellen; daughter and son-in- 
law Janet and David Hancock, daughter and 
son-in-law Jean and Douglas Feckley, sons 
Rev. David and his wife, Miho, and Mark and 
his wife, Desiree. He was dearly loved by his 
seven grandchildren. David is also survived 
by his brother John (Sandra), sisters Jean 
Oliver and Roberta (Dennis) Anderson, and 
eight nieces and two nephews. 


McMICHEN, REV. GEORGE, died on Novem- 
ber 9, 2002. He was predeceased by his 
wife, Marjorie, in 1960 and is survived by his 
daughters, Helen, Caroline and Frances. 
George was born on May 16, 1913, in 
Boarhills by St. Andrew’s, Scotland. He en- 
joyed rugby, soccer and golf. George graduat- 
ed from St. Andrew's University with an MA 
and from St. Mary’s College with a BD with 
distinction in 1936. George served as assist- 
ant minister in a number of congregations in 
Scotland and was ordained to the Ministry 
of Word and Sacraments in 1945. In 1952, 
George was called to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Nanaimo, B.C. He also served and taught at 
the Presbyterian Residence in Saskatoon and 
ministered in Rosetown, Sask.; St. Stephen, 


REGIONAL MINISTER 


The Presbytery of Temiskaming is seeking an energetic full-time 
minister who will be responsible for a new approach to ministering 
to small northern communities. The Regional Minister will: 


Provide training, support & supervision 


N.B.; and Huntingdon, Que. George was a 
scholarly preacher, yet practical and inspira- 
tional. He was much loved by his family and 
by many to whom he ministered. A service 
was held on November 13, 2002, for Mr. 
McMichen within Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., officiated by Rev. 
Dr. J.H. (Hans) Kouwenberg. 


BAKER, ALBERT EDWARD (TED), faithful 
member for five years, Alexandra, Brantford, 
Ont.; previously member for 51 years, elder 
40 years, Central, Brantford, Dec. 1, 2002. 


CHAPMAN, GEORGE EDMUND, longtime 
member of Westminster congregation, Chau- 
vin, Alta., passed away Oct. 12, 2002. 


MONTGOMERY, EDITH, 95, devoted member 
of Ebenezer, South Luther, then Knox Church, 
Grand Valley, Ont., Nov. 12, 2002. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


mission to proclaim Christ in: 
Uplifting worship 
Welcoming fellowship 
Compassionate service 


To assist us in fulfilling these goals we seek a SENIOR MINISTER 
to work with our incumbent Assistant Minister to provide: 
Leadership in meaningful worship 
Inspirational preaching 
Spiritual nourishment and development 
Collaborative program leadership 
Pastoral care 
Assistance in developing the spiritual gifts of the members 


www.saint-johns.ca 


If God is calling you to consider this challenge with 
vision and energy, please contact our Interim Moderator: 


Rev. Bruce Cairnie at 
20867 - 44th Avenue 
Langley, B.C. V3A 8H1 
604.530.3454 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca 
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for Lay Ministers in four congregations 
ooe 


Moderate the sessions of the 
four participating churches 
eee 


Provide sacramental ministry to 
the participating churches 
eee 


Lead worship on a rotating basis 


in each church 
eee 


Facilitate support & supervise 
meetings with lay staff 


The Presbytery of Temiskaming in northeastern Ontario is 
embarking on a new and exciting concept of ministering to 
small northern churches through the Regional Ministry concept. 
The Minister will be paid by a full grant from Canada Ministries 
for an initial three-year term. He or she will be responsible for 
churches in the communities of Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Cochrane 
and Kapuskasing and will reside in a central community. 


Please apply in writing with resume to: 


Bruce W. Taylor, Clerk 


Presbytery of Temiskaming 
P.O. Box 1568, New Liskeard, ON PO} 1P0 
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_ Vacancies — 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Boularderie pastoral charge, Cape Breton, NS 
(Big Bras d’Or; Ross Ferry). Rev. Kenneth 
MacRae, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, NS 
B1V 1K4; 902-736-6394; kmacrae@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Central Parish pastoral charge, PEI (Clyde River, 
Canoe Cove, Churchill, Nine Mile Creek). Rev. 
Daphne Blaxland, PO Box 28, Montague, PEI 
COA 1RO; 902-838-3139; dblaxland@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, NB E5C 3S2; 506-755-3851. 

Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1W0; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D.W. MacKay, 
226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2; 
902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ns. 
sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; 
wynn@nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, ON, St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, ON KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC H9W 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s; Town 
of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
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Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rad., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
Cambridge, ON N3C 2A9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6; 
905-271-8112. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N1S 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Kingston (rural), St. John’s, and Sandhill pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 67, 
Gananoque, ON K7G 2T6; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, ON L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 316; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul’s. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
ON LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON 
M5S 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 1J2; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 


Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time min- 
istry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian Lus- 
combe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, ON NOM 1A0; 
lusctw@isp.ca. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 150; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., RR 1, Tecumseh, 
ON N8N 2L9. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, ON NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 Ivy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON NS5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Terry Samuel, 770 
Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 2T5;519-542- 
2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-Mcintosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 
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Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, ON, Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 Wilson 
Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2) 2E2; 403-278-8577; 
english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, AB T8N OB4. 

Wainwright, AB, St. Andrew's; Chauvin, West- 
minster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 2203-118 
St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5K1; 780-436-0029; 
retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, BC 
V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 
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The 
Lakeside 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Minister Search 


The Search Committee for the Lakeside 
Presbyterian Church is looking for an immediate 
full-time minister to shepherd and expand our 

small church family. 


Nestled on Okanagan Lake in British Columbia's 
Okanagan Valley, the community of Summerland 
has vineyards, orchards, and lots to offer a family. 
You may obtain our Congregation Profile and 
learn more about us through our web site, 
or contact our Interim Moderator: 


Rev. Edward Millin 
edmillin@shaw.ca 
Ph: 250.542.8613 

Knox Presbyterian Church 

3701 - 32nd Avenue 

Vernon, BC V1T 2N2 


ww7wv.summerland.net/presbyterians 


Founding Multi-faith 
Spiritual Coordinator 


Trent University 
August 2003 


Direct inquiries and 
applications to: 


Trent Chaplaincy 
272 Lily Lake Road, R.R. #2 
Peterborough, ON K9J 6X3 
by February 28, 2003 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 


clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6HO 


Would your friends like to come? 


CTR ELLA AA AA AA AA AAA AM 


St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church 


Woodstock, New Brunswick 


Invites applications for the position of 


MINISTER 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church is a 
Christ-based, biblically oriented 
congregation consisting of 146 active 
members located in the Town of 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, We are 
seeking an individual to fill the position 
of minister. We require an individual 
who has strong pastoral care and 
preaching skills and who is interested in 
providing an evangelically focused 
outreach to youth and young families. 
The selected individual will be required 
to provide strong leadership in the 
development of lay ministry and 
congregational involvement, and in 
assisting the congregation to achieve its 
full potential in Christian service 
to the Body of Christ. 


Please direct enquiries and résumés to: 
Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
Interim Moderator 
2410 Route 3 
Harvey, York County,NB 
E6K 1P4 


White Oak 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Mississauga, Ontario 


We are seeking a Minister who will 
continue to nourish our spiritual 
growth and lead us to a new level of 
faith-centred action. On this journey 
we wish to build on activities within 
the church and increase our visibility 
in our growing community. Our new 
minister should have a commitment 
to youth ministry. 


We are a welcoming congregation of 


200 members, eager to explore the 
path that God has planned 


for our future. 


Please contact our 
Interim Moderator: 
Rey. Shawn Croll 
Phone: 905-875-2804 
scroll@interhop.net 


contemporary spirituality 


Winter stump fires 


by David Webber 


t snowed nearly a foot last night. I 

was up at first light looking at the firs 

and spruces, all drooped and heavy- 
laden with the stuff. The picturesque 
scene took my mind back to when I was 
about 12 and living in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Trench in southeastern British 
Columbia. We used to get good solid 
winters back then, not the wimpy 
wannabe winters that have become the 
norm these past few globally warmed 
years. 

As kids living in a remote lumber 
camp, where fun was a figment of our 
own minds, cold winters with lots of 
snow fairly stoked the furnace of our 
imaginations. A pair of old handmade 
cross-country skis, a white cloak fash- 
ioned from a borrowed bedsheet, a 
carved piece of wood for a rifle and we 
became Norwegian ski troopers fearless- 
ly fighting Nazis. A nearby cliff that was 
masquerading as a ski hill, an afternoon’s 
work with shovels and we were Olympic 
ski jumpers pressing for gold. A home- 
made wooden sled, the family dog lashed 
to the front of it and we were Sergeant 
Preston of the Yukon trailing yet another 
arctic murderer. The possibilities of a 
winter adventure hunting us down and 
taking us captive were endless. 

One midwinter morning, my best 
friend and I had been captured by a pair 
of snowshoes and the legend of the Mad 
Trapper of Rat River. We had dressed in 
anything that resembled the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, dawned heavy 
packs of whatever we could find, includ- 
ed a couple of peanut butter sandwiches, 
a billy-can and tea (the rations of Moun- 
ties everywhere) and set out on snow- 
shoes for a hike into the mountains 
behind the lumber camp. 


50 
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We tramped along on our bear-paw 
snowshoes for the better part of four hours 
before we eventually found what we were 
looking for. It was a huge ponderosa pine 
stump, at least three feet across and 
absolutely full of pitch. We dug the deep 
snow out from around the stump with our 
snowshoes and then whacked off some of 
the bark and sapwood with our hunting 
knives to expose the pitch-soaked heart- 
wood. Next came the match. 

I was proud of my ability with match 
and wood back then, but what happened 
when flame and stump made contact was 
more satisfying than even I could have 
anticipated. The stump instantly flared up 
into a cheery warm flame, then became a 
bona fide bonfire and, within minutes, 
elevated all the way into a full-blown 
white man’s fire. 

The plan was to melt snow, boil tea 
and toast our frozen peanut butter sand- 
wiches while reciting verses from the 
works of Robert Service. The trouble 
was, we couldn’t get close enough to the 
fire to get the billy-can on it to start the 
tea, and there was not a stick to be found 
anywhere that was long enough for us to 
toast our sandwiches without roasting 
one or two body parts. Like white men 
everywhere, we stood way back and 
watched our campfire imitate an out-of- 
control oil well fire, sucked on our peanut 
butter Popsicles and ate snow. It had 
turned out to be a rather disappointing 
camp, although the fire could be consid- 
ered a success. 

Eventually, when the stump fire had 
melted the snow to bare ground for about 
10 feet all around and it was threatening 
to bring a spring thaw to the whole val- 
ley, we decided to put it out. This was no 
small undertaking as we now had to 
carry pack snow in our hands from a fair 
distance; but, eventually, the fire and the 
whole area was buried under a foot of 
tramped down snow and no smoke or 
steam was visible anywhere. Satisfied, 
we left for home, chattering like squirrels 
about what winter adventure would like- 
ly track us down tomorrow. 

That winter, it snowed another couple 
of feet after our stump fire adventure. We 
never thought much more about the fire 
all winter. We never even thought about 
it next spring when there was an early 
forest fire a few miles behind the lumber 
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camp, which entertained us with a won- 
derful display of water bombers. It wasn’t 
until the next fall, when another adven- 
ture was pursuing us, that we happened 
by where we had been Mounties chasing 
mad trappers the winter before. 

The sight was incredible. It was virtu- 
ally painted red by the water bombers’ 
fire retardant. The forest fire had been 
very hot and had burned everything right 
down to the dirt for about three acres. 
Our winter stump fire was in the centre 
or, better put, a huge deep hole was left 
where our stump fire had been. 

Obviously the winter stump fire had 
not been completely out when we left it 
buried under a foot of tramped down 
snow. Even after receiving another couple 


his presence known with a smoking fire 
pot and a flaming torch (Genesis 15:17). 
When God called Moses to lead his 
people out of bondage in Egypt, he made 
his presence known to Moses in the 
flames of a bush that was burning but not 
consumed (Exodus 3:2). When God de- 
livered the Israelites out of Egypt, he 
made his presence known at night by a 
pillar of fire (Exodus 13:21). When God 
made a covenant with his people from 
Mount Sinai, he made his presence 
known in smoke and fire that was as hot 
as a kiln and caused the whole mountain 
to quake (Exodus 19:18). And when God 
came to live in the lives of those who be- 
lieved in his Son, he made his presence 
known by tongues of fire (Acts 2:3). 


The winter stump fire had not been completely out when we 
left it buried under a foot of tramped down snow. Even after 
receiving another couple feet of snow, it had burned all winter, 


totally underground 


feet of snow, it had burned all winter, 
totally underground. Even the huge roots 
had burned completely, leaving large 
trenches radiating out from the deep 
stump hole. And then, in the spring when 
everything had dried out, the fire had 
burned to the surface and consumed 
everything for three acres. 

We stared in fear and disbelief at what 
our innocent winter stump fire had ac- 
complished. Even in the snow, and for a 
long time under it, it had been a powerful 
and hot fire, and an expensive one. The 
water bombers must have dropped five or 
six loads of fire retardant on it. Who 
knows how many men were involved in 
putting it out. We knew that those who 
deliberately start a forest fire could be ar- 
rested, tried, convicted and made to pay 
for the whole expense. Terrified, we left 
silently, vowing never to tell anyone 
about the power of our winter stump fire. 

I, at least, have never told a soul until 
now. I tell the story now, hoping the pas- 
sage of 40 years has saved me. I risk 
telling this tale in order to say something 
about God, the focal point of my life and 
storytelling. 

In the Bible, God often makes his 
presence known by using fire. When God 
made a covenant with Abraham, he made 


Fire speaks symbolically of many 
things when it comes to God; but, for 
me, especially after reflecting on my 
childhood experience with a winter 
stump fire, it speaks about the power and 
tenacity of God. That old stump fire, 
burning unseen under the snow and the 
dirt for months only to flare up with 
powerful force when the time was just 
right, reminds me how God tenaciously 
and powerfully works in my life. 

God is often at work underground, in 
the background, unseen and not even felt 
by me or by those who share my life. At 
times like these, I assume that the flame 
of the Holy Spirit has been smothered 
because of something I have done or, 
perhaps, not done. And then, when the 
time is just right, the fire of God’s Spirit 
burns to the surface of my life with 
power and he makes me aware of his 
transforming, consuming, refining and 
purifying work that has been going on all 
the time deep within. And I reflect, how 
foolish of me to think I could ever put 
out the fire of God. 4 


Rev. David Webber, a contributing editor to 
the Record, is a minister of the Cariboo, B.C., 
house church ministry. His latest book is 
And the Aspens Whisper. 
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Achieving peace 


David Harris 


without the rhetoric 


y the time you read this, there is a good chance that the 

United States will be fighting in Iraq to overthrow 

Saddam Hussein. And it is almost as likely that if the 
United States is fighting, then so is Canada. It is a sobering 
thought. Most of us will be far from the action, although if 
Canadian troops are involved, many will have a relative or 
know someone in the Forces whose life will be in danger. 

Many individuals and churches, including Presbyterian 
Church leaders in Canada, Scotland and the United States, have 
been opposed to war with Iraq. That is hardly surprising. The 
church has at least learned that sanctioning war is a doubtful 
enterprise at best and can rapidly lead to people drawing the 
conclusion that God is on “our” side. Given that, it would be 
more surprising if the churches endorsed a war on Iraq. Which 
is why the Christmas Day front-page headlines in several news- 
papers were so predictable: Pope Prays for Peace; John Paul II 
Opposes War. Shocking, real front-page news would have been 
the opposite, since no one would expect the Pope or any other 
mainline Christian church leader to urge anything but prayers 
for peace. 

Christians should pray for peace, and we should all do what 
we can to effect peace wherever possible. But precisely how 
to bring about peace is not easy, and far too much rhetoric 
surrounding the war with Saddam Hussein has degenerated 
beyond praying for peace to praying for the fall of President 
Bush and the United States. 

Serious disagreement is one thing, slandering someone with 
cheap villanies is another. It is simplistic to say this is just about 
oil. Since no one knows how long a war might be, the price of 
oil could vary hugely. Some estimates suggest it could reach 
US $80 a barrel. That might benefit a handful of oil companies, 
but it would cripple a weak economy. And if Iraqi oilfields 
were rebuilt quickly, cheap oil could flood the market, hurting 
more than oil company profits in Texas. 

Surely it is also possible that the U.S. administration is act- 
ing out of a sense of real danger, that it is motivated out of fear 
that its citizens and interests could be attacked by Saddam 
Hussein or terrorists backed by him. 


Nor is it fair to suggest Mr. Bush is a bad character. One may 
entirely disagree with him, but he is a devout Christian, and his 
administration takes Christianity — not to mention Judaism and 
Islam — far more seriously than Canada’s ruling party. 

It is also facile to argue that the United States is the world’s 
most dangerous state because of its store of arms. It is true that 
U.S. foreign policy in Colombia and other parts of Central and 
South America ranges from dubious to wicked, and it is equally 
true that the United States has primarily its own interests at 
stake in international trade disputes. But Washington does not 
deliberately starve its own people, does not murder them by 
the thousands and does not threaten neighbouring states with 
chemical, biological or nuclear weapons. 

Far too few nations in the world are altruistic. In the current 
diplomatic wrangle, for instance, both France and Germany 
have thoroughly soiled hands from their dealings with vile dic- 
tators in the postwar era, including Mr. Hussein. Both are now 
jockeying for power in Europe, which each hopes to control as 
a trade and diplomatic counterbalance to the United States on the 
world stage. 

None of which means war is necessary or that the United 
States is doing the right thing. But it should give us pause for 
thought, especially during this season of Lent. Lent is a time 
when Christians have traditionally focused on listening to God 
and engaging in self-examination. It is an all too human failing 
to spot the sawdust in someone else’s eye while remaining 
blinded by the trees that obscure one’s own vision. 

Prayers for world peace must never cease, nor must prayers 
for divine guidance for the world’s leaders as they deal with 
immensely complicated situations. 

Achieving peace in our own souls this Lent is likely as diffi- 
cult as achieving it in the world. Ridding ourselves of simplistic 
rhetoric is a good starting point. 


Dye. 
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Members of the cast of 
That's Life rehearse on stage 
at St. Andrew’s, Newmarket, 
Ont. Photo by Michael 
Hudson. 


We are making a difference 
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Photo: MNEC 


Medical treatment is very expensive in India and is difficult for the poorest 
of the poor to access. With the help of PWS&D, The Madurai Non- 
Formal Education Centre (MNEC) arranges free medical camps in urban 
slums around Madurai. Doctors volunteer their time, and the community 
helps organize the clinic. 


The people pictured above were treated at MNEC’s free eye medical 
camp in the fall of 2002. 597 people received eye checkups: 77 people 
were operated on and 46 people received glasses after their treatment. 
It is one way PWS&D partners make a difference. 


PWS8&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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The real victims in 

Talisman’s departure 

The Record’s News section (December 
2002) reports the mixed feelings of the 
KAIROS coalition over the announced 
sale of Talisman Energy’s assets in 
Sudan. Informed observers will share 
those feelings, although the mixture may 
be different. 

The real victims in the departure of 
Talisman will be the southern Sudanese 
Christians who will have lost their only 
benefactor. To the extent that our church 
participated in the harassment that may 
lead to Talisman’s departure (at this writ- 
ing, the Sudanese government has dis- 
allowed the sale), Canadian Presbyterians 
have contributed to this tragedy. 

Certain things stand out in this matter. 
The apparently large petroleum resources 
in Sudan are legitimately owned by the 
Government of Sudan, however distaste- 
ful that regime may be. Someone, if not 
Talisman then someone else, is going to 
profit from that resource. The interna- 
tional partners who presently produce 
and sell the oil, Talisman included, do so 
under licence and must pay royalties to 
the Sudanese government, which can 
spend those royalties as it wishes. It 
would be naive to believe that these 
monies would not be used to buy arms 
for the propagation of the long-standing 
civil war against the southern Sudanese. 
It would be equally naive to think that 
Talisman could provide assurances that 
the royalties would not be so used, or 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


OUR CHURCH SHOOLD GO OUT INTo THE STREETS 
AND INVITE IN THE POOR, THE Sick, THE 
MALFORMED, THE DRUG ADDICTS, THE 
DESTITUTE--BUT FRANKLY, WE'RE AFRAID, 


could unilaterally cease production, as 
apparently demanded by KAIROS. Re- 
gardless of what Talisman’s shareholders 
might think, such an action would both 
contravene its legal obligations to its 
partners and the government and, per- 
haps, put its employees in harm’s way. 

Faced with the censure of the Western 
world, it seems that Talisman took the 
only actions it could, which were to at- 
tempt to influence the fundamentalist 
government (an unlikely venture) and to 
try to mitigate the plight of the southern 
Sudanese by funding infrastructure and 
other good works. Were these simply a 
public relations ploy as maintained by 
KAIROS? Perhaps they were, just as 
corporate charities in this country may 
be, but one thing is certain: the good 
works will not be repeated by whoever 
follows Talisman. India’s state-owned 
Oil and Natural Gas Corporation, cur- 
rently attempting to buy Talisman’s 
assets, has already declared (Globe and 
Mail, June 15, 2002) that the reservations 
held by Canada and the United States 
about Sudan “don’t exist for other coun- 
tries.” Pity the poor Christians. 

And as for us, as we sweep the nasty 
business safely under the rug, will it mat- 
ter that the oil will still be produced, the 
war and its horrors will go on, and we 
have hounded the only decent player 
from the field? 

Michael Moorhouse, 
Calgary 


THAT THEY MIGHT 

NOT WANT To 

COME To YOUR A 
CONGREGATION : 
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Following Christian teaching 
in combatting AIDS 

Thank you for challenging us (January 
Record) with the heart-rending stories 
and overwhelming facts of the AIDS 
pandemic. You and Hugh McCullum 
both referred to the moral and political 
reasons for churches and governments to 
do much more to eradicate this scourge. 

There are also good biblical and theo- 
logical reasons for Christians to be fully 
involved. It has to do with “doing justice 
and loving mercy” and “announcing good 
news to the poor.” It has to do with heal- 
ing and wholeness for all God’s children. 

One pertinent item you did not men- 
tion is that the Presbyterian Church has 
been making a small but significant con- 
tribution to AIDS prevention in Africa 
for more than 10 years by supporting Dr. 
Rick Allen’s HIV/AIDS education work 
in Kenya. He is one of the PCC mission- 
aries supported by our gifts to Presbyter- 
ians Sharing. I mention this not to ease 
our conscience but to encourage us to do 
much more. 

You are right — AIDS can be wiped 
out. Millions of lives can be saved. But it 
will take a lot of pressure to inject some 
political will into our government that 
seems so willing to allow this tragedy to 
continue. It will also take commitment of 
biblical proportions for the PCC to stop 
spending valuable time and resources 
on such minor issues as the alleged here- 
sies in the Masonic order and whether 
homosexuals should have full rights and 


ACTUALLY, 

THAT SOME 
OF THEM 
WOULD ( 
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continued 


privileges in the church. I know these 

seem to be crucial matters for some indi- 

viduals; but, for the love of God, 2.2 mil- 

lion Africans died of AIDS last year and 
2.2 million more will die this year. 

Jeffrey Sachs was right when he said 

a just and far-sighted world would not let 

this tragedy continue. And neither would 

a caring and faithful church. 
Glen Davis, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


The article by Hugh McCullum is well 
done; however, the statement made by 
Peter Piot, executive director of the 
United Nations AIDS program, that 
countries like Canada and the United 


States must shoulder the blame for the 
AIDS pandemic, at least a large part of 
it, makes me ask Why? 

African countries are all independent, 
with their own political leaders and agen- 
das. It is well-known that the moral stan- 
dards are appalling in many of the 
countries devastated by AIDS. Many 
wives are innocent victims and their chil- 
dren suffer as well. Is it any wonder 
Muslims want to impose their rigid 
moral standards on their populations to 
keep them safe from corrupt ideas 
outside. 

Canada and the United States are 
hardly worthy moral leaders either. Chris- 
tian teaching and practices can prevent 
the highly communicative HIV/AIDS but 


manna 


this night will never end — 


minutes crawling over me like locusts, 


the fear of famine surrounds me, chews pieces of my mind 
into a frantic pulp while deep inside, 


some nameless thing aches. 


the golden calf with honey-toned horns gleams on its altar 

and the ground, stretching out into a yawn, dips in the wrong places. 
darkness is no cover. pillars spin before me 

and in your tempest of cloud and fire 1 am caught like a thief. 


when 1 fall, i go, knees first. 


sunrise widens before me, swallows me 


in its silky embrace, and i eat my fill. 


still, 


there is the lust for milk and honey: 
water that doesn’t come from a rock, 


food that won’t fall from the sky, 
and my heart unbroken. 


what can one do but fall into your shadow 


when doomed to wandering? 
to stay lost in your wilderness, 


the wildness of your love coaxing me into 


our desert dancing. waltzing with sand angels 

as the years caress by, feeding on the sound of your voice 
flaming out from mountain-tops, 

there being time enough to taste the days 


in desert places, wild seas — 
such breathtaking hunger, 
this exile. 
such dazzling loneliness, 
this 
bread from heaven. 


— Nancy Hightower 


these teachings are almost politically 
incorrect today. 

Helen Beaugrand, 

Penticton, B.C. 


Making the Middle East safe 
Whenever there are articles or letters the 
least bit critical of Israeli policies, letters 
in defence of Israel flow in fast and furi- 
ously as in the January Record. How can 
President Yassar Arafat be expected to do 
anything to prevent suicide bombings 
when he is cooped up in Ramallah by the 
Israeli army, which has also completely 
destroyed the Palestinian Authority’s in- 
frastructure? One of your correspondents 
called Mr. Arafat a terrorist; but others 
might counter by pointing out that Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon’s actions in 
Lebanon were considered by many to be 
war crimes. 

If the mighty United States would 
spend only one-tenth of its anti-Iraq re- 
sources on solving the Israeli/Palestinian 
problem, the Middle East might be a 
safer place. Unfortunately for the Pales- 
tinians and Israelis, however, there is no 
oil in the West Bank or Gaza. 

Tan Colterjohn, 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


Leggatt’s Point legacy 
The letter about Leggatt’s Point by 
Stephen Hayes (December Record) inter- 
ested me for two reasons. First, I have 
supplied the pulpit at Leggatt’s Point in 
the month of June for the past 12 years. 
Second, there is a historical note worthy 
of mention at this time. In her book The 
Old Gentlemen Stood to Pray, the late 
Mary Hilda Stephens wrote: “It was John 
McNider (the first seigneur of Métis) 
who brought out the first Scottish settlers 
to Métis. Today their descendants contin- 
ue on the land of their forefathers and 
worship in the Presbyterian Church at 
Leggatt’s Point ... The same John Mc- 
Nider was one of the signers of the peti- 
tion to King George III for land for a 
church in Quebec City ... In St. An- 
drew’s Church today, there are collateral 
descendants of John McNider.” Ms. 
Pamela Cheers of Quebec is one such. 
Rev. Lyle Sams, 
Almonte, Ont. 
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Restorative justice 
a losing battle 
You are to be congratulated on present- 
ing the issue of restorative justice to our 
church, but I fear that it will be a losing 
battle. Historically, the Presbyterian 
Church has been much more interested 
in separating itself from sinners than in 
being reconciled to them. We split from 
the churches of Rome, England and the 
United Church over their perceived im- 
perfections. Religious art and matters of 
worship we didn’t like we either smashed 
or dismissed as irrelevant. For many, it 
seems sufficient to point out that homo- 
sexuality is a sin, as if everyone else is 
somehow pure. 
Reconciliation and healing requires 
being known as the “friend of sinners.” 
D. Campbell, 
Tamworth, Ont. 


Variety the spice of worship 
I am 30-something and “ex-churched.” I 
found the article by Carey Nieuwhof 
(Reaching Out to a Generation of Un- 
churched People) made interesting read- 
ing. While I agree that all generations in 
Canada are absent from our churches, I 
question whether a church that focuses on 
attracting a sub-culture (e.g. people with 
SUVs) is any more inclusive than the 
traditional mainline church. A designer 
church offering hip hop music and multi- 
media entertainment will undoubtedly 
attract young adults. My sub-culture, the 
Gen-Xers, who disparage what popular 
culture has to offer, would prefer a coun- 
terculture approach; we are turned off by 
a CEO leadership style and are motivated 
by grassroots action within the service 
and church life (e.g., a small group learn- 
ing instead of a 30-minute sermon). Our 
roots are in contemporary music, but we 
have a strong affection for the historical. 
Baby boomers, who dominate demo- 
graphically, might seek a more reflective 
and healing type of worship, while 
seniors, who have experienced radical 
world change, might seek comfort in the 
rich theological writings of hymns and 
liturgies. 

The article says that the clues to bridg- 
ing the gap between church and culture 
“Jie in realizing how different we Chris- 
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tians are from the culture.” I think the clue 
is to recognize how different we Chris- 
tians are from each other. Christians walk 
in all areas of society and, consequently, 
befriend diversity. So it is vital to offer 
diverse worship services in the same 
church. There’s nothing wrong with that. 
Either we recognize that it is possible to 
make one church fit all, or we are going to 
have seekers and believers going to mono- 
culture churches which are as alienating 
for some as the average church is today. It 


is a huge challenge but a healthy response 
will ensure that every church provides an 
inclusive environment where we can all 
worship throughout the stages of our lives. 
Anne Hall Springle 

Hawkestone, Ont. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 


earn to live again. 


a ome to Vancouver School of Theology. 
Be pes 0 the new Master of Arts program. 
Join t us on the journey. 
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Vancouver School of Theology 
6000 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4 


Web: www.vst.edu Tel: 604/822-9031 Fax: 604/822-9212 


—from the, oderator. 


The season of vulnerability 


ent is the season of vulnerability. 
L In Lent, God forsakes all power 

and becomes vulnerable to the 
evil and anger of the world. 

Vulnerability is a strange thing. It can 
bring out the best in humanity or it can 
bring out the worst. As history unfolds in 
the season of Lent 2003, it appears vul- 
nerability is bringing out the worst in 
humanity. Since the sorrowful events of 
Sept. 11, 2001, North Americans have 
felt vulnerable in a way they have never 
known before. Our response has been to 
build new walls in the name of security 
and to lash out at our perceived enemies 
in the name of self-defence. 

In Psalm 137, God’s people felt vul- 
nerable. Taken into exile in Babylon, they 
were so broken that they hung up their 
harps on the willows, unable to sing the 
Lord’s song in a foreign land. Their vul- 
nerability quickly turned into hateful rage 
and they cried out, “Blessed are they who 
smash the Babylonian babies against a 
rock!” I hope Christians realize God 
never intended his people to smash any 
babies against a rock. The harsh words of 
Psalm 137 are not a reflection of the God 
who would be fully revealed in Jesus 
Christ but, rather, a reflection of a people 
steeped in deep feelings of vulnerability. 

In 2003, some North Americans are 
again ready again to smash Babylonian 
babies against a rock in order to quell 
their feelings. As modern-day Iraq occu- 
pies the same area as ancient Babylon, 
we are again on the verge of converting 
our feelings of vulnerability into acts of 
cruelty against Babylon. An assault on 
Iraq will have an unknown effect on the 
regime of Saddam Hussein; but, without 
a doubt, it will victimize hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqi babies, children and 
child soldiers. A war on Iraq will not 
only cost the lives of countless Iraqi chil- 
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dren but also countless African children 
by diverting attention and funds from the 
war against famine and AIDS in Africa. 
The world should pause for a long 
time to consider the outcome of turning 
our sense of vulnerability into hatred, not 
only because our spiritual father, Abra- 
ham, was an Iraqi, and not only because 
it would be morally wrong to cause un- 
told suffering to innocent children, but 


Mark Lewis 


wal 


“dual use” material that could be used to 
produce more chemical and biological 
weapons. The American envoy who de- 
livered the gifts and maintained a friend- 
ly relationship with Saddam Hussein was 
Donald Rumsfeld. When Iraq was seen 
as a useful ally to the United States, their 
atrocities were overlooked; today, the 
United States draws world attention to 
the atrocities of Iraq in an attempt to gain 


Security does not come from destroying our enemies 
but from seeking reconciliation, peace and co-operation 


also because God gives us alternative 
ways to deal with vulnerability. 

God understands how fearful we are 
and how we try to build defences to pro- 
tect ourselves. God also knows that all our 
walls are useless against the perils of life: 
“Unless the LorD builds the house, those 
who build it labour in vain. Unless the 
LORD watches over the city, the watchman 
stays awake in vain” (Psalm 127:1-2). 

How can the Lord watch over our 
cities if we participate in evil? The men- 
tality behind the arms race which affected 
every aspect of life on Earth through the 
last half of the 20th century was the men- 
tality of vulnerability — the same mental- 
ity behind the present security measures 
and war threats in North America. 

In 1988, President George Bush Sr. 
gave Saddam Hussein a grant of 
$500 million. In 1989, after Saddam 
Hussein gassed tens of thousands of 
Kurds in Halabja, the president doubled 
his annual gift to one billion dollars 
along with military helicopters, the 
germ-seed for anthrax and the notorious 


support for an invasion. The difference 
between 1989 and 2003 is the deep sense 
of vulnerability in the United States. 
When we feel vulnerable, God tells us 
we should not lash out at our enemies in 
fear or hatred; rather, we should attempt 
to reach out in an effort to seek peace, 
reconciliation and co-operation. During 
Christ’s earthly life, his own people suf- 
fered under the occupation of the Roman 
army. How could a nation of fishers, 
farmers and shepherds feel anything but 
vulnerable under the cruel domination of 
the world’s most powerful army? The 
people came to Jesus and asked him how 
they should avenge the cruelty of the oc- 
cupying troops. His answer was simple: 
“You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But 
now I tell you: Do not take revenge on 
someone who wrongs you. If someone 
slaps you on the right cheek, let him slap 
you on the left cheek too. And if someone 
takes you to court to sue you for your 
shirt, let him have your coat as well. And 
if one of the occupation troops forces you 
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to carry his pack one kilometre, carry it 
two kilometres” (Matthew 5:38-41). 

Was Jesus naive or did he lack an un- 
derstanding of the real world? Perhaps 
we should not call God naive! After all, 
the invincible Roman army was eventu- 
ally conquered by the love of Christ and 
became the chief vehicle by which the 
gospel was spread to the world. 

Today, North Americans feel vulner- 
able. Our response has been to undertake 
extensive security measures and to lash 
out in anger at our perceived enemies. 
But these measures will never bring us 
the security we crave. Security does not 
come from destroying our enemies but 
from seeking reconciliation, peace and 
co-operation. The highest walls and the 
most powerful weapons will not bring us 
security from our enemies. Security will 
come when we tear down the walls, dis- 
mantle our weapons and live with our 
former enemies as friends. 

In the season of Lent, I pray we will 
recognize that, through vulnerability and 
weakness, Christ conquered death and 
won the ultimate victory over all that is 
evil and dark in the universe. Will your 
vulnerability lead you to build walls and 
attack your enemies? Or will it inspire 
you to seek security in new relationships, 
loving co-operation and lasting peace? 


Ao Gem 


Moderator’s itinerary 


March 23 
75th anniversary 
Westminster, Ottawa 


March 28-30 
Assembly Council, Crieff Hills, Ont. 


Corrections: 


An editing mistake in February’s Here and 
Now column misidentified Rev. Charles 
Stobie, former minister of the Kirk in 

St. John’s, as Rev. Charles Scobie. 


St. David's Church, Halifax, was built in 
1869. The congregation was formed in 
1925. Incorrect information appeared 

in the February issue. 


The Record apologizes for the errors. 
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THE PASSIONATE STEWARD 


Recovering Christian Stewardship from Secular Fundraising 
St. Brigid Press, 2002 ISBN: 0-0731379-0-0 $19.99 (plus s/h) 


"It is not enough for the Church simply to "keep on keeping on". We need to 
permit ourselves to dream, to surpass the status quo and to ask what we 
could and should be doing. To realize our deepest vocation we will surely 
need to develop ourselves as stewards. Indeed, while the gifts we give will 
never save us, our acts of stewardship, in so far as they are in keeping with 
God's plan for humanity, do offer us the dignity of participation in God's plan 
of redemption." 


Author, Michael O’Hurley-Pitts 


“For the congregation considering a 


The P assionate stewardship renewal program, this book 


provides excellent study material to 
begin the discussion on how to become 
Passionate stewards.” 
- The Presbyterian Record 
Feb 2003 Book Review 


“Over the years while I was involved in 
raising millions of dollars for the 
Anglican Church of Canada, I had a 
nagging feeling that all was not well 
with the process. That is why I welcome 
The Passionate Steward by Michael 
O’Hurley-Pitts.”’ 
- The Anglican Journal 
Nov 2002 Book Review 


“TI concur wholeheartedly with the author when he says “I hope that each 
reader of this book might embrace the theology of abundance more fully, 
and so develop both themselves and the church to be the passionate 
stewards for which God created us in his image, joyful, gifted and 
unceasingly generous.” 
- The Evangelical Mennonite Messenger 
Nov 2002 Book Review 


Available From The Presbyterian Book Room: $19.99 (plus s/h) 
Order Online thru: 


www.stbrigidpress.com 
www.faithmatters.org 
www.amazon.com 


By Cheque or Money Order: 


St. Brigid Press 
21 Shaftesbury Ave, Ste. A 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 3B5 
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That's | ife 


a rock musical for young people 


by Tom Dickey 


t was while teaching a 15th-century 

morality play to a 21st-century univer- 

sity class that Peter McKinnon first had 

his epiphany. To his surprise, he discov- 

ered the medieval chestnut Everyman, a 

play he had studied in his own university days 

as had countless others before him, had appeal 

for students of the Internet age. Peter sensed 

the hunger of his students for more definition, 
for a stronger sense of ethics in their lives. 

The second part of Peter’s epiphany (if 

epiphanies can have two parts) was inspired by 


“| believe it’s the best thing 
I've ever done.” 


— Peter McKinnon, producer of That's Life 


the FLAMES initiative. When not busy being 
the chair of the theatre department at York Uni- 
versity, Toronto, he can often be found fulfill- 
ing his duties as clerk of session at Emmanuel 
Church, Schomberg, Ont. So, when it came 
time in the FLAMES lineup for the year of 
Equipping the Laity, Peter, like many Presbyte- 
rians, found himself searching for a way he 
could serve the church. It occurred to him that 
producing a modern retelling of Everyman 
might be the answer. 

Certainly it was a clear case of using his 
gifts. He has designed lighting for operas and 
ballets from London to Los Angeles and from 


the Leaf Rapids Community Hall to the 
Kingston Prison for Women. He has also pro- 
duced several shows in Toronto and recently 
produced the play SQUONK on Broadway. In 
fact, if he needed any further initiative for his 
project, his experience on Broadway provided 
it. “I wanted to get away from the greed and 
banality of popular theatre,’ Peter says. And 
that is how Everyman, with its verilys and 
methinkeths, became That’s Life, with its “that 
sucks” and rock music. 

It was clear from the beginning That’s Life 
was not going to be a typical, amateur produc- 
tion by a church group, reminiscent of Christ- 
mas pageants with bathrobed shepherds wearing 
towels on their heads. The first thing Peter did 
was seek the help of professional colleagues. He 
enlisted Barbara Cotterchio-Milligan, who has 
produced or directed more than 40 shows, as 
director; John Illingworth, founding member of 
Shed Co. Theatre and author of Stones at My 
Window, as playwright; Alan Moon, a Dora- 
nominated composer, as lyricist; and Sylvia 
Defend, who has worked with Mirvish Produc- 
tions as set and costume designer. After that 
came the casting calls, resulting in a company of 
enthusiastic, inspiring young actors, all recent 
graduates of theatre schools. 

Ms. Cotterchio-Milligan says it was partly 
the opportunity to work with emerging young 
actors that drew her to the production. But more 
than that, it simply felt like a good idea. Al- 
though it may sound trite, she allows, the tragic 
events of Sept. 11, 2001, left her with a seize- 
the-day philosophy. That’s Life offered her the 
chance to bring “an important message to 
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Photo by Michael Hudson 


young people (and to all of us) and pro- 
vide them with a really good example of 
how they should live their lives.” 

For those who never had to suffer 
through the original anonymous medieval 
drama in school, Everyman represents an 
allegorical search for salvation. Every- 
man, having been summoned by Death to 
the court of his Lord to make an account- 
ing of his life, seeks advice and compan- 
ionship for his journey. He asks friends, 
such as Fellowship, Beauty, Strength and 
Worldly Goods, to come along. One by 
one, they desert him and, in the end, he 
realizes only Good Deeds remains. 

In That’s Life, Everyman is represent- 
ed by Joe, the leader of a rock group 
called Afterlife. The band is in the middle 
of a concert when life strikes the wrong 
chord, so to speak, and Joe is zapped dur- 
ing his guitar solo. Enter Death. Like 
Dorothy in The Wizard of Oz, Joe finds 
himself in a dream state or limbo where 
all the characters he encounters are 
people he knew in the real world. His 
struggle to understand his situation and to 
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The cast of That's Life at the recording studio in Newmarket, Ont. 


grasp what has been meaningful in his 
life is told in a style both appealing to 
young people and intelligent, proof that 
the two are not mutually exclusive. When 
the play returns to the final minutes of the 
concert, and of Joe’s life, he falls into the 
mosh pit (if you don’t know, ask a young 
person) where he is passed along by the 
audience to the gates of Heaven or, in this 
case, to a turnstile reputed to be from the 
old Maple Leaf Gardens. 

The cast members of That’s Life are 
enthused about the production. Dan 
Watson (Joe) believes one of the benefits 
of working in the play is the length of 
time the cast has been given to develop 
the story and their parts in it. Christina 
Serra (Cousin) loves “the wonderful 
music” in the play. Incidentally, a demo 
CD of the music will be available, com- 
plete with a song the play’s producer 
promises will be head-banging music a 
la Nirvana (ask again). 

That’s Life is a project of the Pres- 
bytery of Oak Ridges youth ministry 
committee, a fact that has greatly aided 


the production. The cast has a permanent 
rehearsal space in the old sanctuary of 
St. Andrew’s, Newmarket (St. Andrew’s 
has two sanctuaries), allowing the actors 
to work with the set in place — a simple, 
but effective arrangement of scaffolding. 
Richmond Hill Church is serving as fi- 
nancial overseer to the project, facilitating 
the paperwork involved with receiving a 
grant from the Ontario Trillium Founda- 
tion. Emmanuel Church, Schomberg, is 
home to the play’s official producer, 
Front Porch Productions. 

Performances of That’s Life are 
scheduled for the York region of Ontario 
in May. On Aug. 11, the play will open at 
the prestigious Edinburgh Fringe Festival 
for a two-week run, followed by a five- 
city tour of Scotland. (The production 
has received additional support from the 
Scottish Bible Society.) That’s Life will 
also tour Canada from mid-September 
to mid-November. Booking and other 
information can be found at www. 
everymanexperience.com or by calling 
(905) 939-7309. La 
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Worshippers praying in the Presbyterian Evangelical Church in Kirkuk. 


he number of Christians living in Iraq, mostly 
Chaldean Catholic and Syrian Orthodox, has been 
dwindling for more than two decades. One exodus 
of Christians began during the prolonged Iran-Iraq 
war that stretched from 1979 to 1988. The short, violent Gulf War 
of 1991 was followed by 11 years of United Nations economic 
sanctions, which church leaders say have made life miserable and 
survival tenuous for many. Christians, once a notable minority in a 
land where, according to tradition, the apostles Peter, Thomas and 
Thaddaeus planted the seeds of the gospel, now constitute about 
three per cent of the nation’s population, said a Catholic source. 
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existing 


with Saddam 


lragi Christians fear war, decry sanctions 


Church officials in Iraq and U.S.- 
based church relief workers are quick to 
say that they are not the victims of perse- 
cution by the regime of Saddam Hussein. 
Early in the recent exodus, “many Chris- 
tians were middle-class professionals 
who had skills to find employment out- 
side the country,” said David Weaver, 
former Church World Service director 
for the Middle East. Many of those re- 
maining do not have the family ties or 
skills that would enable them to leave, 
reports indicate. 

Iraqi clergy who spoke to an ecu- 
menical conference in Beirut in May em- 
phasized that the notion churches are 
persecuted in Iraq is unfounded. Though 
individual Christians may suffer attacks 
by non-Christian Iragis who accuse them 
(wrongly) of siding with the United 
States, the official government policy is 
tolerance toward minority faiths, they 
said. Indeed, the government occasional- 
ly appears to curry favour with ethnic 
and religious groups. 

“We heard a number of stories about 
the government providing building costs, 
utility payments for churches, even a 
pipe organ donated by Hussein,” said 
Daryl Byler, director of the Mennonite 
Central Committee’s Washington, D.C., 
office, who visited three Iraqi church 
communities last May. “The handouts 
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appear to be one way of keeping people 
happy, with some level of control,” said 
Byler. The MCC coordinates relief and 
development in 60 countries. 

Indeed, the Iraqi president recently 
launched the construction of a new tem- 
ple in Baghdad for the Sabaeans. Also 
called Mandeans, they are the lone rem- 
nant of Gnosticism, a competitor to early 
Christianity fought by the church as a 
heresy. But a high-ranking cleric in 
Baghdad, Sheik Khalaf Abu Zaydoon, 
said its practices today show Islamic in- 
fluence, except for emphasizing baptism 
in worship in honor of John the Baptist 
as a prophet. The Sabaean General Af- 
fairs Council credited Hussein for a 50 
million dinar donation to its magazine, 
Mandean Horizons, reported Religion 
News Service in September. 

The Mennonite delegation visited the 
Protestant Evangelical Church of Bagh- 
dad, a Syrian Orthodox church and a 
Chaldean Catholic church. “It is clear 
that they are not free to win new converts 
to the faith, but they spoke uniformly of 
having the freedom to worship,’ Byler 
said. “They all raised the issue of sanc- 
tions with us.” 

The elders at the 400-family evangeli- 
cal church told the visitors that they have 
had trouble paying the pastor a full 
salary. The likelihood of war, evident 


even last May, added to their sense of 
foreboding, Byler said. The handful of 
Protestant churches in Iraq often uses the 
label “evangelical”; they tend to be Pres- 
byterian (or Reformed) in tradition, ac- 
cording to the Middle East Reformed 
Fellowship. 

Five Presbyterian churches in Iraq 
have registered as the Presbyterian Na- 
tional General Assembly, according to a 
booklet on Iraq updated by the Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.). Several PCUSA 
delegations have made solidarity visits to 
churches there. In the booklet, Mike 
Nahal, relief coordinator of the Middle 
East Council of Churches, told of a Chris- 
tian named Shawki, a trained nurse with a 
family, who lost his job in a hospital in 
Mosul, an Iraqi city in the north where 
much of the Christian population lives. 

“T met Shawki at a church gathering 
in Baghdad,’ wrote Nahal. “He looked 
fragile ... and he was avoiding people. 
The scanty support he gets from the 
church is barely enough to keep him and 
his family alive.” 


he same kind of story is told by 
members of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church of Antioch. “Our church used to 
be one of the richest in the country,’ said 
Archbishop Cyril Aphrem Karim of Tea- 
neck, New Jersey, the patriarchal vicar 
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Tarik Yunis and Mohammad Thafir — vegetable stall owners in Mosul. They have been earning their living with this stand for the last 


seven years. 


for the eastern United States, who visited 
Iraq two years ago. “But the sanctions 
forced us to develop welfare programs 
for our people.” The 40,000 or so church 
members in Iraq “are very worried” 
about the threat of war, said Karim, who 
was in Damascus, Syria, in September 
for a synod meeting. 

Both Karim’s Orthodox church and 
the largest Christian group in Iraq, the 
Chaldean Catholics, an Eastern church 
with ties to Rome, are critical of the 
sanctions and have joined the ecumenical 
outcry against a possible pre-emptive at- 
tack by the United States and England 
against Iraq. Karim, for instance, signed 
the letter by U.S., British, Canadian and 
Australian church leaders at the World 
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Council of Churches’ Central Committee 
meeting in Geneva who objected to the 
war threats. “We share the concern over 
civilian casualties at the same time that 
we worry about the use of weapons of 
mass destruction,” said Karim. 

Chaldean Bishop [brahim N. Ibrahim 
of Southfield, Michigan, who heads the 
eastern U.S. eparchy, or diocese, is on 
the U.S. Catholic bishops’ International 
Policy Committee, which worked on the 
message to the White House in Septem- 
ber asking President Bush to “step back 
from the brink of war.” Chaldean 
Catholics “are against any war,” Ibrahim 
said, but they are “very worried about the 
destiny of people in Iraq — Muslims or 
Christians.” 


yaaa about reports in February by 
the Chaldean News Agency that the 


Iraqi government had instituted “repres- 
sive” measures against Christians, both 
Ibrahim and Karim said that the most 
serious decree, while still on the books, 
has not been applied in practice. That 
decree places all Christian clergy and 
churches in Iraq under the control of the 
Ministry of Islamic Property, known in 
Arabic as “Awgaf.” 

Chaldean and Orthodox representa- 
tives in Baghdad who met with govern- 
ment officials were told that the decree 
was meant to “protect” the churches 
from harassment, said Karim. “The de- 
cree is still imposed, but the churches are 
independent and free to run themselves,” 
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said the Orthodox archbishop. “Like all 
countries in the Middle East, there is no 
democracy,” added Ibrahim in a sepa- 
rate interview. “But in general [church- 
es have] a good relationship in Iraq — 
they try to be very diplomatic.” 

Similar perspectives were voiced at 
the conference five months ago in 
Beirut, cosponsored by Evangelicals 
for Middle East Understanding and the 
Middle East Council of Churches. An 


thirsty, naked.... The Lord will ask you 
about this on the Day of Judgment,” 
warned Chaldean Bishop Shlimon 
Wardouni, as reported by the EMEU 
journal. Similarly, Avac Asadourian, 
Armenian Apostolic bishop of Baghdad, 
said: “There are some who claim that 
the sanctions are a potential instrument 
for peace. I say otherwise: sanctions re- 
main a sinful act that must be expiated 
like any other sin.” 3 


Iraqi Presbyterian pastor from Kirkuk, 
Halthem Jazrawi, and three bishops 
from Baghdad said in a panel discus- 
sion that the sanctions have cost tens of 
thousands of lives by cutting off access 
to medicine and proper nutrition. 

“Our churches in Iraq are hungry, 


John Dart is news editor for the Christian 
Century. Copyright 2002 Christian Century 
Foundation. Reprinted by permission from 
the Oct. 23-Nov. 5, 2002, issue of the Chris- 
tian Century. Subscriptions: $49/yr. from 
P.O. Box 378, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada and Iraq 


e The Presbyterian Church is a member of KAIROS (Canadian Ecumenical 
Justice Initiatives), which continues to advocate for non-military ways of 
addressing issues relating to disarmament, human rights violations and 
democracy in Iraq. KAIROS is coordinating a petition calling for a peaceful 
and enduring resolution to the Iraqi crisis. Churches and individuals are 
encouraged to sign the statement entitled Prepare for Peace in Iraq. KAIROS 
has also produced a sample letter on Iraq to send to members of Parliament. 
For more information, visit http://www.kairoscanada.org/. 


Moderator Mark Lewis signed the church leaders' letter in September 2002 
encouraging the prime minister to pursue peace. Read the letter at 
http://www.ploughshares.ca/. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development is a member of the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank under which the Mennonite Central Committee Canada is 
the lead agency for emergency relief projects in Iraq. MCCC has been 
supporting impoverished families, orphanages, homes for handicapped people, 
elderly people and hospitals with lentils and beans, relief kits and medical 
supplies. Three shipments of beans and lentils from the CFGB in 2001 and 
2002 provided a supplemental high protein diet for 1.4 million people. 


¢ PWS&D is also a member of Action by Churches Together. Several ACT 
members are supplying food and medical supplies to vulnerable people in Iraq. 


To support relief work in Iraq, make donations to PWS&D. Mark your gift 
“PWS&D - Iraq” and send it to: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 

50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 

E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca 

Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd/ 

Credit card donations can be made by calling: 416-441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301 


— Karen Plater, PWS&D 
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Churches protest war 


The Church of Scotland has joined with 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) to 
lodge official protests with Tony Blair, 
Britain’s Prime Minister, and President 
George W. Bush over the prospect of war 
in Iraq. The action is one of many by 
churches around the world who don’t 
support war with Iraq. 

In a letter sent to the two world lead- 
ers, Rev. Dr. Finlay Macdonald, Modera- 
tor of the Church of Scotland, and Rev. 
Dr. Fahed Abu-Akel, Moderator of the 
PCUSA, called for “co-operative interna- 
tional approach” rather than pre-emptive 
military action against Iraq. “We believe 
the call of peace must still be heard be- 
fore the siren of war,” they said. “The 
Middle East urgently needs justice for all 
its peoples but we must question whether 
war in Iraq will achieve this.” 

In Canada, 16 church leaders from the 
Canadian Council of Churches (includ- 
ing Moderator Mark Lewis), as well as 
the ecumenical peace coalition Project 
Ploughshares and the inter-church justice 
coalition KAIROS, joined to send mes- 
sages to Prime Minister Jean Chrétien on 
Sept. 25 and Dec. 20. A letter was also 
sent to President Bush in September. 

Meanwhile, 46 U.S. religious leaders 
have urged caution about a war with Iraq 
and are seeking a face-to-face meeting 
with President Bush to press their case. 

“War is not only — or even primarily 
—a military matter,’ stated a Jan. 30 let- 
ter to the President. “It is a moral and 
ethical matter of the highest order,’ said 
the signatories from 11 denominations, 
included Clifton Kirkpatrick, Stated 
Clerk of the PCUSA. 

In Baghdad, Iraqi Bishop Shlemon 
Warduni has one response to all those 
who ask how they can support the people 
in Iraq: “Pray for us.” 

If war breaks out, Christians and 
Muslims will stick together, says Rev. 
Haitham A. Al Jazrawi from the Presby- 
terian Evangelical Church in Kirkuk in 
the north of Iraq. “As Christians, we do 
not separate ourselves from the Iraqi 
people,” he stressed. 


With files from Tom Dickey 
and Ecumenical News International. 
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= NOW Sue 


Sexuality study guide seeks to 
make issue less contentious 


by Tom Dickey 


magine trying to discuss human sexu- 

ality in a 24-page book. Impossible, 

you might think. But that’s what the 
General Assembly Special Committee on 
Sexual Orientation has attempted with a 
study guide it has prepared for Presbyter- 
ian congregations. It’s not that the com- 
mittee’s naiveté is showing. On the 
contrary, since its creation in 1997, the 
committee has resolutely attempted to 
understand the complexities of human 
sexuality in relation to the teachings 
and doctrine of the church. A daunt- 
ing task for any denomination, per- 
haps more so for moderate and 
democratic Presbyterians. 

The study guide’s approach can 
be divined from its title, Listening 
... Understanding Human Sexu- 
ality. The listening takes place in 
four parts, in turn: to the ques- 
tions, the Bible, God’s people 
and more voices. The guide’s 
purpose is defined in five 
parts: to encourage discussion 
and questioning; to provide 
an awareness of current 
church doctrine; to explore 
the teachings of the Bible 4@ 
on human sexuality; to help 
develop an informed understanding of 
human sexuality; and, last but not least, 
to keep the church lively and enquiring. 

Early in the guide, an opening story 
leaves participants with this proposition: 
“Questions unite; answers divide.” In 
that statement, the guide suggests, is both 
the idea that people of all shades of opin- 
ion can work peacefully side by side to 
study questions and the caution that an- 
swers cannot be forced before their time. 

The first part of the study guide, Lis- 
tening to the Questions, provides a “state 
of the church” backgrounder that in- 
cludes the church’s current position on 
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issues of human sexuality, terms and def- 
initions (e.g., sexual orientation, hetero- 
sexual, homosexual), and 12 points on 
which the committee has achieved 
“unanimous or substantial agreement” 
over the course of its work. (Although 
the 12 points are listed “in no particular 

order,” there appears to have been 
some coincidental 


method in the ran- 
domness — the first point is “We are all 
sinners” and the concluding point is 
“Homosexual orientation is not a sin”) 
This section also contains the com- 
mittee’s mandate: 
¢ to clarify the limits of the roles of homo- 
sexual people within the church 
* to investigate and explore the scientific, 
psychological, medical, pastoral, theo- 
logical and biblical understandings of 
sexual orientation. 
The guide’s second part, Listening to 
the Bible, contains scriptural references 


pertaining to human sexuality from both 
the Old and New Testaments. The guide’s 
recommended approach to biblical refer- 
ences can to be summed up with excerpts 
from Living Faith, quoted in this section: 
“The Bible has been given to us by the 
inspiration of God to be the rule of faith 
and life ... The Bible must be read in its 
historical context ... Relying on the Holy 
Spirit, we seek the application of God’s 

will for our time.” Although the 
choice of biblical references can 
always be questioned, Rev. Wendy 
Paterson, convener of the special 
committee, says the scriptural refer- 


Relying on the 

Holy Spirit, we seek the 
application of God's will 
for our time 


ences and passages contained in the 
guide were all chosen with great care. 
She also points out the importance of 
such references in assuaging the con- 
cerns of many Presbyterians that the Bible 
might not be given its proper due. The 
committee’s research into the scientific, 
psychological and medical understand- 
ings of human sexuality will be dealt 
with in more detail in the committee’s 
final report to General Assembly in June. 

The third section, Listening to God’s 
People, is, according to Ms. Paterson, an 
integral part of the guide. The stories it 
includes, provided by Presbyterians of all 
persuasions in response to a general re- 
quest from the committee, put a human 
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face on things that helps make the issues 
more relevant to people in the pews, she 
says. Certainly the selections from the 
letters represent a broad spectrum of 
opinion — sometimes vehement, some- 
times poignant, always sincere. Some 
Presbyterians see homosexuality as “‘the 
thin edge of the wedge driven by Satan 
to break up the church.” Others think in- 
tegrity and commitment are most import- 
ant in a relationship, not sexual identity. 
The church should concentrate on issues 
such as feeding the hungry and bringing 
justice to the oppressed instead of fret- 
ting over human sexuality. 

The final section of the guide provides 
insights from more voices, from inside 
and outside the church. There is Billy 
Graham (who believes the Bible teaches 
homosexuality is a sin but says it should 


_ Members of the Peacemaking and Social Justice Committee of the Synod of Toronto 


not be the overwhelming sin of today) 
and Archbishop Desmond Tutu (who be- 
lieves causing homosexuals to doubt they 
are children of God “must be nearly the 
ultimate blasphemy”). There are other 
quotations from people ranging from 
Jean Vanier to John Congram. Their state- 
ments are meant to provide a basis for 
reflection and a stimulus for discussion. 

Listening ... Understanding Human 
Sexuality is not intended to be a defin- 
itive statement or an attempt to sway 
opinion in any one direction. Rather, it is 
seen as a way to “out” the topic. “It is in- 
tended to get people talking,’ says Ms. 
Paterson, “to keep the issue of human 
sexuality in the open.” 

The study guide is available on the 
Presbyterian Church Web site at: 
www.presbyterian.ca/documents. [4 


Photo by Michael Hudson 


and Kingston were among the estimated 8,000 to 10,000 people who braved frigid 
temperatures in Toronto, Jan. 18, to take part in a global peace demonstration 
against a possible United States-led war on Iraq. Pictured, Marjorie Ross (left), 
associate secretary, international ministries, Life and Mission Agency, and Rev. 
Carol Smith, co-chair of the synod committee, march under a banner held by Jim 
Kellhamer and Renata Kellhamer. (A statement, Prepare for Peace in Iraq, can be 
accessed through justice ministries at www.presbyterian.ca. The statement is the 
joint initiative of KAIROS, the Justice and Peace Commission of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, and Project Ploughshares.) 
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The doorbell | 


rings late in the afternoon, 
a long, desperate ring that | 
summons me from my of- | 
fice. As I go down the 7 
stairs, I see a pair of bare | 
red feet on the winter 
pavement outside the 
door. Gradually the man 
, who has rung the bell | 
| comes into view. He has : 
: somehow lost or mis- : 
; placed his shoes. I try to 
| imagine the circumstances | 
that would lead to the loss 
| of a pair of shoes in the 
; winter as I find him a pair | 
' of new socks and a pair of § 
| shoes in the clothing de- : 
partment. I’m just grateful | 
' that the Hall has donors | 
whose timely gifts of | 
money and goods make |} 
emergency responses like | 
this possible. 


Se 


SSS 


SSS 


SURES 


It costs the Hall about $80 per hour | 
to help hundreds of homeless and | 
isolated people every year, many | 
of whom come to Toronto from | 
all over Canada. Your financial | 
contribution is urgently needed and | 
is fully tax-deductible. The Hall | 
| teceives no Presbyterians Sharing... 
i funding but relies on the generosity | 
| of individuals, churches, church 
| groups, foundations and businesses. | 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
: fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 
meen eee 
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East continues to meet West 


Taiwanese, Canadian Presbyterians hold consultation 


by Tom Dickey 


partners’ consultation involving 

The Presbyterian Church in 

Taiwan and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada culminated in the re- 
newal of a covenant agreement between 
the two denominations when delegates 
from Taiwan visited church offices in 
Toronto, Jan. 20-22. Being early in the 
new year, it was also a good time (except 
for the frigid weather greeting the unpre- 
pared visitors) to renew old acquaint- 
ances. “Old” is an appropriate word in 
this case — the two churches have been 


ed 


i 4. 
here *4 


Signing the Renewal of the Covenant between the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan a 


related in mission since 1872 when the 
venerable Canadian Presbyterian mis- 
sionary George Leslie Mackay first 
arrived in Taiwan. 

The main purpose of consultations is 
usually the exchange of information and 
ideas. This was clearly the case in the 
presentations that formed a major part of 
the consultation. Rev. Dr. Po-Ho Huang, 
president of Tainan Theological College 
and Seminary in Taiwan, spoke on The 
Contextualization of Theological Edu- 
cation. His colleague, Rev. Dr. Yan-En 


Cheng, academic dean and associate pro- 
fessor at Taiwan Theological College and 
Seminary, explored ways of Reading the 
Bible with New Eyes. The Canadian 
contributions consisted of a panel discus- 
sion on Mission in a Multicultural Can- 
ada, led by former missionary to Taiwan 
Rev. Paul McLean, and a presentation 
on Creating a Church Archives by PCC 
archivist Kim Arnold. Each presentation 
was followed by a discussion period. 

It has been long established that the 


right) Rev. Mark Lewis, Moderator of the 128th General Assembly of the PCC; Rev. lan Morrison, General Secretary of the Life and 
Mission Agency of the PCC; Rev. William J.K. Lo, General Secretary of the PCT; and Rev. K.S. Wang, Moderator of the 48th General 


Assembly of the PCT. 
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another important element of consulta- 
tions. As the covenant between them 
suggests, they share a similarity in mis- 
sions, with emphasis on evangelism, nur- 
ture, and social justice and human rights. 
The Reformed theology that the church- 
es share was recognized with a twinning 
ceremony for the Taiwanese seminaries 
and Knox College, Toronto, the evening 
of Jan. 20. 

The covenant agreement also makes 
reference to the mutual admiration be- 
tween the two denominations. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan is grateful for 
Canadian Presbyterian contributions to 
the development of churches, educa- 
tional institutions, medical buildings and 
other facilities in Taiwan over the years. 


Canadian and Taiwanese 
Presbyterians have been 
related in mission since 1872 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, the 
covenant states, “has grown in its aware- 
ness of mission issues and has been chal- 
lenged deeply by the clear Christian 
commitment of the church in Taiwan.” 

The two churches may share a com- 
mon Light, but there is one area outside 
church walls where Taiwanese Presby- 
terians seek the help of their Canadian 
counterparts in escaping from a shadow 
— the huge shadow cast by their main- 
land neighbour, China. The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan is committed to the 
principle of self-determination and inde- 
pendence for Taiwan and to the denom- 
ination’s life as an independent, au- 
tonomous church within the worldwide 
ecumenical community. These positions 
bring the PCT, in the words of a PCC 
policy statement on Taiwan, “hard up 
against” the China Christian Council 
position (and the People’s Republic of 
China position) that Taiwan has always 
been part of China and its independence 
is not open for discussion. 

“The Taiwanese people are peace- 
loving and want to be friends with China,” 
says Rev. William J.K. Lo, general secre- 
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tary of the PCT. “But that is difficult 
when you are a small island nation of 
23 million people with 400 missiles in 
China aimed in your direction.” 

Mr. Cheng likens Taiwan’s position as 
the middle part of a sandwich squashed 
between China and the United States. A 
weather vane might make another suit- 
able analogy: he also pointed out that 
“the importance of Taiwan changes with 
the needs of the United States.” Taiwan 
has long ties to the United States, either 
through the government or CNN, he 
said, only partly tongue-in-cheek. 

There are also major concerns about 
Taiwan’s economy in relationship to 
China. There are currently about 600,000 
Taiwanese citizens working in China. 
Mr. Huang believes the government of 
Taiwan must step in with strong regula- 
tions to stem the flow of technological 
know-how from Taiwan to China. Other- 
wise, the results will be “tragic” and 
have, possibly, even more effect on the 
country than military action. 

Marjorie Ross, associate secretary 
with International Ministries, allowed 
that most Canadians, and the church, 
made the mistake of thinking that after 
democracy came to Taiwan “it was safe 
to move on.” That was not the case. With 
the signing of their revised covenant, the 
two churches committed themselves to 
further “advocacy for political, economic 
and social justice, with particular con- 
cern for minority issues, gender equality 
and the international isolation of Taiwan. 
They also committed themselves to ex- 
ploring programs of common mission 
with partner churches in East Asia, 
Africa and elsewhere. 

And as for the common mission be- 
tween the two partner churches, that will 
be more easily facilitated through one 
more commitment — to hold partner 
consultations every two years, alternating 
venues in Canada and Taiwan. 

The covenant was signed Jan. 22 by 
the two moderators of the denomina- 
tions, Rev. Kuang-Syh Wang and Rev. 
Mark Lewis, and by two general secre- 
taries, Rev. William J.K. Lo and Rev. Ian 
Morrison, general secretary of the Life 
and Mission Agency. [9 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, April 27, 2003 at 
11am, we are honoured to feature as 
the fourth guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Right Reverend Dr 
Finlay 
Macdonald 


The Moderator of 
the General Assembly 
of the Church 

of Scotland 


MA (Honours) in Moral Philosophy 
and Logic and Metaphysics and BD 
(Honours) in Divinity and Systematic 
Theology, as well as a PhD from St 
Andrews University. 


Principal Clerk of the General 
Assembly since 1996. 


Minister of Menstrie Parish Church. 


Minister of Jordanhill Parish Church, 
Glasgow. 


Governor of Jordanhill College of 
Education. 


Visit our website for. more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 
or contact Suzanne at 514-842-3431 


bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 


CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


© BEST of IRELAND 
May 15 & 29, Sept 11/03 - 16 Days 
® BEST of SCOTLAND 
Aug 8/03 - 15 Days 


® ATLANTIC CANADA 
Aug 10/03 - 13 Days 
@ BRITAIN - Country Gardens 
Sep 8/03 - 15 Days 
® CHINA - Overland 
Sept 14/03 - 17 Days 


@ St PAUL'S TURKEY 
Sept 30/03 - 21 Days 


©@ JAPAN 
Oct 8/03 - 13 Days 


@ CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Oct 9/03 - 20 Days 


@ ITALY - Country Roads 
Oct 18/03 - 17 Days 


® SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 18/03 - 23 Days 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Oct 30/03 - 32 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ NORWEGIAN COASTAL CRUISE 
May 14/03 - 14 Days 


@ RUSSIA WATERWAYS 
May 16/03 - 17 Days 


® CLASSIC EUROPE CRUISE 
Rome to Copenhagen 
May 27/03 - 16 Days 
@ PARIS & NORMANDY River Cruise 
July 18/03 - 12 Days 


@ PRESIDENT’S CRUISE 
SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
Jul 20/03 - 17 Days 


@ ICELAND & ATLANTIC ISLES 
July 27/03 - 16 days 


® ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 

May 19, Jun 2, Aug 11 & 25, 

Sep 8/03 - 8 days 

®@® ALASKA & the YUKON 
May 28, Aug 6 & 25/03 - 13 days 

@ DANUBE CRUISE plus PRAGUE 

Oct 4/03 - 12 Days 
For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel: 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free: 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 

www.craigtravel.com 
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Alan Walker dies, but Lifeline lives on 


Rev. Alan Walker, founder of the internationally renowned telephone counselling 
service Lifeline, died on Jan. 29 in Sydney, Australia, at the age of 91. 

Begun by Mr. Walker in 1963, Lifeline currently has more than 300 centres in 14 
countries around the world. Lifeline phone counsellors take 20,000 calls a year in 
Sydney alone. 

Alan Walker came to public prominence as superintendent of the Central 
Methodist Mission in Sydney. A prominent evangelist and broadcaster, he had been a 
pacifist during the Second World War and also opposed conscription during 
Australia’s involvement in the Vietnam War. 

The idea for Lifeline arose because Mr. Walker found that, after television and 
radio appearances, people facing personal crises were telephoning him. Much as he 
tried, he did not have time to attend to them all. Devastated when a man took his own 
life before he could talk to him, Mr. Walker began planning a counselling service that 
would be available 24 hours a day. 

Alan Walker was knighted in 1981 when Australia still accepted honours under 
Britain’s system for its Commonwealth subjects, but he was best known for his large 
evangelical missions, his uncompromising voice for peace and justice, and a deep 
commitment to the Methodist tradition. (EN/J) 


Former Evangel Hall director George Cunningham dies 


Rev. George Cunningham, a Presbyterian minister and former director of Evangel 
Hall, has died. After serving congregations in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, Mr. Cunningham became director of Evangel Hall, a Toronto inner-city 
mission of the Presbyterian Church, in 1968, remaining in the position until 1982. 

Bill Kerr, who worked with Mr. Cunningham at Evangel Hall for 14 years, 
remembers him as someone who lived by the values of the Kingdom, not the values 
of the world. “He saw spiritual beauty where the world could not,’ says Mr. Kerr. “He 
showed compassion as the Lord would have shown it.” 

George Cunningham died Jan. 29 at the age of 86. 


East Coast institution, Rev. A.0. MacLean, dies 


Rev. Allison Osborne MacLean, known to everyone, and by almost everybody, as 
A.O., died in Halifax, Jan. 28, at the age of 88. 

Following his ordination in 1939, Rev. MacLean served congregations in New 
Brunswick and Ontario before becoming founding minister of Calvin, Halifax in 
1957, where he remained until his retirement in 1982. He interrupted his work as a 
parish minister to serve as a chaplain in the Royal Canadian Navy from 1942-45. He 
was awarded an honorary doctor of divinity degree from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, in 1976. Rev. MacLean was more recently honoured for 50 years of service 
to Coverdale Foundation, an organization that works with women in trouble with the 
legal system. 

In his sermon at Rev. MacLean’s memorial service on Jan. 31, Rev. W.G. Sydney 
MacDonald, current minister of Calvin, likened him to the character Valiant in 
Pilgrim’s Progress, ready to set forth in the cause of good. “A.O. was a fine man — 
as good as we get,” recalls Rev. MacDonald, “He had a booming voice, powerful 
to the end, and wonderful sense of humour. He always took an interest in everyone 
he met.” 
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News — 


Presbyterians Sharing... 
as usual 


“It is always amazing to see how the 
money comes in every year ... and 
somehow the target is approximated or 
achieved.” That was the reaction from 
Annemarie Klassen, associate secretary 
for stewardship with the Life and Mis- 
sion Agency, to the $8,710,280 received 
by Presbyterians Sharing... for 2002. 
The total is almost $80,000 more than 
the previous year and $10,000 more than 
the budgeted amount for 2002. 

“We can never assume this will hap- 
pen,” says Ms. Klassen, “but must be 
grateful to the many small and large con- 
gregations across Canada that continue 
to believe in working together and faith- 
fully give to that end.” 


New faces at 50 Wynford 


Photo by lan MacCread 


Sheila Lang is the new secretary (half- 
time) of ministry and church vocations. 
A member of St. Andrew’s, Markham, 
Ont., where she has served as an elder 
and choir member, Sheila has “occupied” 
herself the last number of years with 
raising her three children. 


Inductions 


Rey. Kate Ballagh-Steeper, inducted, 
Ailsa Craig Church, Ailsa Craig, Ont., 
Jan 26. 


Rey. Ron Benty, inducted, St. Stephen’s, 
Creston, B.C., Jan. 10. 


Rey. John C. Borthwick, inducted, 
St. Andrew’s, Guelph, Ont., Jan. 12. 
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e releading & restoration ¢ storm glazing 


enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


wt THE KING'S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Christian University Education 


VICE PRESIDENT ACADEMIC 


The King's University College, a young and growing Christian liberal arts 
and sciences institution, is seeking a Vice President Academic. The 
successful applicant, as Chief Academic Officer, will report to the 
President and will preside over all academic affairs in the institution. 
He/she is responsible for fostering a clear and engaging vision for 
Christian university education, for review and development of curriculum, 
for oversight of faculty members, for recruitment of faculty, and for 
maintaining relations of an academic nature with other universities and 
government agencies. The VP Academic will work closely with the faculty 
To achieve institutional academic strategies. 


The King's University College's mission is to provide teaching and learning, 
research, and service to the community based on a transforming 
engagement with our culture, and animated by a Reformed 
understanding of the Christian's task in the world. King's offers 
undergraduate degrees in the arts and sciences, business, and 
education. Enrolment stands at 630 students, and is growing rapidly, 
as the institution moves into a challenging new phase of its development. 


To be considered for appointment, a candidate must endorse the Mission 
Statement and the Statement of Faith of The King's University College, and 
demonstrate a clear understanding of their implications for academic 
life at the institution, 


Qualifications: 

* Significant experience in university level teaching and research, 
preferably in a Christian higher education setting; doctorate or equivalent 
¢ Strong commitment to Christian university education, 
and ability to provide leadership in this area. 
¢ Experience in academic administration and leadership 
¢Strong interpersonal and leadership skills 


Starting Date: July 1, 2004 
Review of applications will begin April 15, 2003, and continue until the 
position is filled. In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, 
this advertisement is directed first to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents of Canada. Applicants are to send applications with complete 
Curriculum Vitae in confidence to: 


Dr. Henk W. H. Van Andel, 
President, and Chair of the Search Committee 
The King's University College 
9125 50th Street, Edmonton, AB T6B 2H3, Canada 
www.kingsu.ca 


EDWARDS. 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. | 
* custom designed memorial windows 


* traditional - contemporary Studios 
Est. 1979 
¢ custom woodworking 


Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6éJ 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


Proud Supporters of 
The Arthritis Society 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 


Caer Peas 
2003 7 


PROGRAMMES - 


al << 
Crieff Hills Community 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


"SHIFT...accelerate your faith" 
for Young People 15-19 years 
with Colleen Smith and Spencer Edwards 
March 10 - 14,2003 Cost: $250.00 
(accommodation and meals incl.) 
Reserve by February 10, 2003 


“LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
for all church leaders... 
building and implementing 
a high performancé team" 
with Rev. Dr. James Cooper 

Saturday, March 22, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) Cost: $38.00 
Reserve by February 22, 2003 


"EASTER SUNDAY Sunrise Service" 
hosted by Crieff Hills Community 
Sunday, April 20, 2003 
7:00 a.m. Cost: No Charge 
Refreshments at Conference Hall at 6:30 a.m. 
Meet at the Conference Hall / Offering 


"PASTORAL CARE...a team approach" 
with several churches facilitating 
Saturday, April 26, 2003 (day apart) 

9 a.m.- 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) Cost: $28.00 
Reserve by March 26, 2003 


"CHURCH SECRETARIES Retreat" 
May 12 - 14,2003 Cost: $175.00 
Call Crieff Hills for more information 
Reserve by April 15, 2003 


"SENIORS RETREAT... 
time out for age 55 plus" 
May 20 - 23, 2003 Cost: $275.00 
and up/also commuter rate 
Call Crieff Hills for more information 
Reserve by April 21, 2003 


"GENERAL ASSEMBLY 2003 in Guelph" 
Wednesday, June 4, 2003 - Evening 
Free Time Option at Crieff Hills Community 
Come and Join us at Crieff Hills for a 
Barbeque and Program 


Crieff Hills is located'on 250 acres 
just south of Guelph, Ontario. 
Check the programme section of our 
Web site regularly for updated information and 
flyers on each of our programmes offered. 


Tel. 519-824-7898 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com | 
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Kenyan churches fear violent 


outlawed group 


by Sam Gonza 
Ecumenical News International 


Ke church leaders, the media 
and legislators have joined forces 
in calling for the government to halt the 
violent actions of Mungiki, a shadowy 
outlawed group said to have links to 
traditional faiths. 

The group has been blamed for at 
least 20 killings in Kenya since the be- 
ginning of the year, all in brutal attacks at 
taxi ranks and bus terminals, the latest 
being the slaying and burning of a police 
officer in Nairobi’s Dandora Estate area. 

Mungiki supports female circum- 
cision, a practice of mutilation abhorred 
by churches and humanitarian groups. 
Kenyan media reports say Mungiki re- 
cruits members from Christian churches 
and that some of its leaders have convert- 
ed to Islam, although Muslim leaders have 
also condemned the group’s violence. 

In March last year churches in Kenya 


were incensed by the slaying of 24 
people, attributed to Mungiki, and car- 
ried out in a Nairobi slum area. People 
were hacked to death apparently indis- 
criminately in bars, streets and homes. 

The Anglican archbishop of Kenya, 
the Rev. Benjamin Nzimbi, told ENI the 
latest killings attributed to Mungiki 
“means the government has a duty to 
stop the taking of innocent lives.” 

Mungiki claims a membership of 
around two million. The National Council 
of Churches of Kenya and a number of 
human rights agencies say its membership 
comprises mainly unemployed young 
people living on the fringes of society. 

Rev. Patrick Rukenya, general secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church of East Africa, 
condemned Mungiki for its indiscriminate 
killings, noting: “Members of the organi- 
zation should turn themselves in.” 


Lethal desert tests immigrants, faith groups and 


border patrols 


Imagine risking your life to walk on foot 
for a better future through some of the 
world’s harshest terrain, such as the desert 
in south-west Arizona, on the border be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Every year hundreds of Mexican mi- 
grants do just that when they set out to 
find a way through the 3,200-kilometre 
border to find work in the United States. 

But in the 12 months to Sept. 30, 
2002, 163 migrants died crossing that 
frontier — victims of thirst, exhaustion 
or heat stroke. 

“People are dying in our backyard,” 
said Robin Hoover, who heads Humane 
Borders, a group based in Arizona, 
which provides humanitarian aid — 
chiefly drinking water — to those trying 
to cross the border. 

“Using the desert as part of [migra- 


tion] deterrence is absolutely immoral,” 
said Hoover. The Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service wants tougher enforce- 
ment of immigration laws to protect the 
economy and prevent the entry of crimi- 
nals, drugs and possible terrorists. 

Hoover disputes the terrorism argu- 
ment — “You can’t even carry enough 
water there, much less an explosive de- 
vice,” he said — while Stan de Voogd, a 
co-ordinator of Presbyterian Border Min- 
istry, argued that border policy contra- 
dicts the principles of U.S. trade policy. 

“Tf there is going to be free movement 
of capital,’ de Voogd told ENI, “there 
should be free movement of labour.” 

“It’s an issue of justice,’ de Voogd 
told ENI. “The border is an invented 
thing — it is something way outside of 
how God views the world.” 
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Churches open schools to 
homeless as cold wave 
strikes India 


Christian institutions in India have 
opened their buildings to the homeless as 
a bitter cold wave has claimed more than 
1,000 lives this winter. More than 500 
people have also died in neighbouring 
Bangladesh, where the climate is nor- 
mally tropical and people lack warm 
clothes and proper shelter. In northern 
and eastern India, schools and colleges 
were forced to close for days, and air, rail 
and road traffic were shut down due to a 
combination of cold weather and fog. 

The most vulnerable throughout the 
region are the poor — beggars and mi- 
grant people living on the streets, and 
families in rural areas and city shanty- 
towns without heaters. One of India’s 
poorest and least developed states, Uttar 
Pradesh, where 600 people have died, 
has been particularly affected. 

“This is the coldest winter in my mem- 
ory,” said Bishop Z. James Terom, Moder- 
ator of the Church of North India, from his 
diocesan office in the town of Ranchi in 
eastern India. Temperatures have dipped 
as low as three degrees Celsius, whereas 
they usually remain above 10 degrees 
even in the dead of winter. The Church of 
North India was keeping six schools open 
as overnight shelters for the town’s home- 
less people, Terom said. (EN/) 


Evangelicals reluctant 
to help AIDS orphans, 
survey indicates 


A survey sponsored by the evangelical 
Christian humanitarian organization 
World Vision found that only three per 
cent of evangelical Christians said they 
“definitely” would help children or- 
phaned because of AIDS. Overall, five 
per cent of 1,000 adults surveyed by the 
California-based Barna Research Group 
said they would help children in such a 
situation. In general, researchers found 
that people ages 18 to 37 are more re- 
sponsive to HIV/AIDS causes than those 
who are 38 or older. (The Church Herald) 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


The Trustees of the E.H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund invite you to a 
reception to mark the 20th anniversary of the founding of the Trust. 


Friday, April 25, 2003 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto 


This invitation is for the Rev. Dr. E. H. (Ted) Johnson’s friends and 
colleagues, and also, for those who have inherited his work and are 
carrying his vision of “mission on the cutting edge” into the future. 


We look forward to seeing you! Please bring/send pictures, mementoes 
and remembrances of the life and work of Ted and Kitty Johnson. Let us 
know other persons whom the Trustees should contact. 


Special guests: The Moderators — The Church of Scotland and 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Please respond to Gladys Stover in the International Ministries office 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 157 
Tel: 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: gstover@presbyterian.ca 


Mya Elders’ 
Institute 


2003 Programs 


> Twelve or six-week Online Courses 

> Elders' Institute In a Box short 
courses 

> Elders' Institute On the Road 


An Anglican Theological College in the 
retreats and workshops 


Evangelical Tradition 


Affiliated with the Toronto School of 
Theology and the University of Toronto 


Subscribe to our email or regular 
post mailing list & receive 


] 
Graduate Degrees and Diploma Programs quarterly newsletters. FREE! 


Preparation for Ordained, Academic 
and Lay Ministry 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


5 Hoskin Avenue 
Toronto, ON M5S 1H7 
Tel: 416-946-3535 
E-mail: wycliffe.college @utoronto.ca 
Web site: www.utoronto.ca/wycliffe 


For more information on our programs 
and resources, please visit our 
Web site or call toll-free. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby and Rev. Frank 

Breisch were thrown into jail by centurions 
after they were discovered in a corner of First, 
Regina, plotting to overthrow the establishment. | 
Their incarceration took place during the con- 
gregation’s annual Come to Bethlehem event. 


A new electronic organ was dedicated by summer 
student Laura Hargrove at Knox, Bayfield, Ont., last 
year. Seated at the console is organist Jean Walker. 


The 90th birthday of Myrtle King was cele- 
brated at Knox 16, Oakville, Ont. Myrtle, who 
was presented with a burning bush pin, has 
attended Knox 16 since her baptism, serving 
many positions, including elder, representa- 
tive elder, clerk of session, organist and 
Sunday school teacher. Congratulating her 
are: Rev. Walter Read, Kathy Robertson of the 
7 women’s group and Myrtle’s daughter, 
Ann Chambers. 


/\ The family of Bob and Chris Burvill celebrated their 
£- 60th wedding anniversary with two presentations to 
St. Andrew’s-Newton, Surrey, B.C.:a banner and a $2,000 
bursary for “camperships’ to assist children in the congre- 
gation to attend Camp Douglas. Pictured are: (R to L) Chris 
Burvill; her sister, Nancy Spadaro, from Sydney, Australia; 
Dianne Keller, the banner’s creator and a member of 

St. Andrew’s-Newton; Bob Burvill. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be clear and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 137. 
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lave | 
The congregation of St. An- THANKS 
drew’s, Virden, Man., recently UNTO THE 


honoured Beth and Helen Stuart 
who have created more than 70 
banners for use in the church. 


The 110th anniversary of the Ladies Aid at St. Paul's, Winchester, Ont., 
was celebrated recently with a service conducted by several of the 
women and a lunch. Shown with the cake are: (L to R) president Doris 
V/ Baker, Margaret Johnstone, Betty Larmour, Ileen Robinson, Janet 
Clapp, Carol Guitard, Moira MacLeod and Norma Duncan. 


Rev. George Hunter, minister of Knox, 
Sudbury, Ont., was joined by guest 
preacher Rev. Dorcas Gordon, principal of 
Knox College, Toronto, at the congregation's 
75th anniversary service last November. 
(Photo: Sudbury Star) 


<< After two years of concentrated 
4 work, the millennium committee 
of St. Andrew’s- Chalmers, Uxbridge, 
Ont., published its book, The Presby- 
terian History of Uxbridge, last year. The 
book covers the period 1839 — 2000. 
A copy of the book was presented to 
the national archives at church offices 
in Toronto. Making the presentation 
to PCC archivist Kim Arnold (second 
from right) were: Irene Dimanis, Merle 
Keys, Rev. Larry Turner, Doris Johnston 
and Lloyd Ball. 
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continued 


The session of Westminster, Paisley, 
Ont., presented certificates of ap- 
preciation to elders Robert Power 
(left) and James Cumming for their 
long-standing faithfulness and 
dedication to the congregation. 
Standing behind them are: (L —-R) 
clerk of session Jack Cumming, 

Rev. John Baker and Jim McGillivray, 
chair of the board of managers. 
Sadly, James Cumming has 
since passed away. 


AN Members of Guthrie Church, Melbourne, Ont., will now 
have only warm memories of the strawberry social held 
last year. Rev. Amanda Birchall is seen dishing out the ice 
cream. Another feature of the day was an exhibit by Ed Heal, 
featuring photos taken during his time as a photographer/ 
reporter for the London Free Press. 


The congregation of Knox, Agincourt, Ont., expressed 
thanks to Grace Rutledge on her retirement after 
seven years as clerk of session. Watching Grace cut her re- 
tirement cake are Rev. Joyce and Rev. Glen Davis, ministers 
of Knox, and the new clerk, Katherine Bruce. 


La HE EAE LP MIL, Mis tH AP i i AG as 


dy: aM 


i pein fi Ledisi 


Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., celebrated 80 years 
of service in the community last year. Rev. John Yoos, who 
served the congregation for more than 37 years before retiring, 
was the guest preacher. Cutting the anniversary cake are Sheila 
Wilson, wife of Memorial's current minister, Rev. Bob Wilson, 
and Harla Yoos, wife of John Yoos. 
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LIVE THE 


impacting lives 


VISION 


around the world 


Introduction 


"Live the Vision is not about $10 million but about the people it will 
enable us to reach." With those words and accompanied with a multime- 
dia presentation, Harry Waite, director of the Live the Vision campaign, 
launched it at the 1992 General Assembly. This three-year effort would 
raise $10 million to be used in Canada and overseas. The campaign 
would also provide the foundation for an enhanced stewardship program 


to take The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
into the 21st century. 


In Canada, the funds would be used for 
land acquisition, buildings and additions, 
and creative new developments. About 
$7.5 million was slated for these three 
areas. There would be four main areas 
overseas: parish development, health care, 
community development and education. 
About $2.5 million would be expended 
overseas. 


The seeds for such a campaign began 
back in 1982 with a report to the General 
Assembly by the then Church Growth 
Committee. It reported that congrega- 
tions that had been established within 
the last 20 years had grown and contin- 
ued to contribute significantly to numeri- 
cal gains within the church, at a time 


Community-Based Orphan Care, Malawi 


LIVE THE VISION 


when the larger church is failing to grow. In 
fact, the Presbyterian Church had declined an 
average of 1.1 per cent over the previous 15 
years whereas extension congregations had a net 
increase of 6.7 per cent during the same period. 
The conclusion was obvious; If The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada wished to grow it needed to 
be deeply involved in church extension. 


The church responded by committing itself to 
establish 10 new congregations per year. But 
this admirable goal was not supported by the 
necessary funds. Nevertheless, between 1980 
and 1990, 42 new congregations were estab- 


lished. 


In March 1987, the Assembly Council turned 
down a request from the Board of World 
Mission that a fund-raising campaign be 
undertaken. The board pointed out that by 
mid-1988 no capital funds would be available 
to begin new congregations. However, the 
Assembly Council did appoint a task force to 
"look at the nature and desired frequency of 
campaigns, what are the needs of the church 
and what funding is required to provide for 
those needs." In this connection the task 
force engaged the services of a consultant to 
evaluate the strategies used in church exten- 
sion. 


In 1990, the Assembly Council received a 
report on strategies for new church develop- 
ment. The Shaw Report concluded that the 
Board of World Mission already had an effec 
tive new church development program in 
place. However, they simply did not have the 
money to carry it out. 


At the same time, a letter was received from 
the Presbytery of East Toronto, at the time 
the largest presbytery in the church with the 
greatest amount of new church development, 
urging the Assembly Council to set aside capi- 
tal funds for new church development. 


In response, in March 1990, the Assembly 
Council recommended a comprehensive pro- 
gram be undertaken to raise $10 million in 
capital funds. The following June, the General 
Assembly endorsed this recommendation. In 
November of the same year, Assembly 
Council hired Resource Services Inc. (RSI) to 
conduct a foundational study in preparation 
for the campaign. In March 1991, RSI report- 


ed that there was general acceptance for such a cam- 
paign in the church. The Assembly Council then 
approved a full scale campaign be undertaken with 
RSI hired to act as consultants during the campaign. 
David Jackson from RSI worked full time with the 
campaign. Harry Waite, who would be appointed as 
convener of the campaign, would later speak highly of 
David’s contribution to the campaign and of his ability 
as "a quick learner, quickly catching onto the intrica- 
cies of Presbyterian polity." 


How the money Is 
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Land Acquisition Wald 


A major focus « che Live the Vision campaign was 
land acquisition for new congregations. If the 
Presbyterian Church was to grow, it became clear that 
it would need to establish more new congregations. 
During the course of the campaign, grants were given 
to 16 congregations and presbyteries to either purchase 
land for new buildings or purchase land to enhance or 
expand the ministry of an existing congregation. 
Grants ranged from $500,000 in the case of the 
Chinese congregation in Mississauga, Ontario to 
$125,000 to East Korean in Toronto, Ontario. 


Surrey Korean 
Surrey, British Columbia 


A grant of $375,000 allowed Surrey Korean 
Presbyterian Church to purchase land for a new build- 
ing. It may also have paved the way for a break- 
through in multiethnic cooperation. Until now, the 
Surrey Korean congregation has met in Grace 
Presbyterian Church in Surrey. Fast outgrowing the 
facilities, they found they could not afford to purchase 
property in this high priced real estate market. Because 
of Live the Vision, they were able to purchase a large 
piece of property and plan to build a $1.2 million facil- 
ity in 2003. "Without Live the Vision," the minister, 
Sung Deuk Hong says, "it would have been impossible 
for us to do this." 


What makes the project doubly exciting is that the 
English-speaking congregation plans to share the new 
facilities with Surrey Korean. "It is an opportunity," 
Hong points out, "for us to build a multi-ethnic con- 
gregation which will greatly benefit our English-speak- 
ing children. It is very exciting." A first step in this 
process was taken when Surrey Korean hired Thomas 
Kim, a recent graduate of Vancouver School of 


Theology, as its assistant minister. He will also 
conduct services for Grace church. 


"Pray for us," Pastor Hong says. "That’s what we 
need most now." 


Kings Presbyterian 
New Minas, Nova Scotia 


In 1995, a Live the Vision grant went to a group 
of people in New Minas, Nova Scotia to help pur- 
chase a piece of property for a new church build- 
ing. They were able to secure a site on a main 
route into the commercial district of New Minas. 
It was an ideal site, visible from the busiest high- 
way in the valley and two minutes from an exit 
ramp from the same highway. But it almost didn’t 
happen. A farmer who owned the last bit of unde- 
veloped commercial land on this road had to that 
point refused to sell any of his land. Seven years 
later the church site remains the only part of his 
property he has been prepared to sell. 


After the land was purchased, a sign was erected 
on the lot proclaiming it the future site of Kings 


Kings Presbyterian Church, New Minas 


Presbyterian Church. The architects who designed 
the building allowed the unique qualities of the 
site to shape the new building. Large clear win- 
dows in the sanctuary look out on a grove of 
hardwoods and the changing seasons. 


A few years later, on December 24, 1999, Kings 
Church opened its doors; rather, it propped them 
open since construction was not yet completed. By 
the end of 2000, membership had doubled. The 
prominent site of the church has boosted the con- 
gregation’s profile in the community. Kings has 
hosted the Knox College choir, Dennis Dewey 
and, in October 2002, the meetings of the Synod 
of the Atlantic Provinces. 


The dream of any new congregation is to some 
day have their own building. Live the Vision made 
that possible for Kings by purchasing the lot for 
the building. John Brown, who chaired the finance 
committee for the new building, put it this way, 
"Without the gift of land, the church would never 
have been built. Without the combination of com- 
mitment and gifts, very seldom are important 
things achieved." 


At the annual meeting, Murray Aalders, an elder, 
summed up how most of the members of Kings 
Church feel today. "We are the lucky ones. This 
congregation is made up of enthusiastic, friendly 
people. We have been given this beautiful building 
for a place of worship. I hope others will be 
attracted to join us, not only because of the build- 
ing, but because of the people in it." 


Mississauga Chinese, 
Mississauga, Ontario 


In 1991, Hugo Lau graduated from Ontario 
Theological Seminary and began a new congrega- 
tion in his own apartment. It consisted of nine 
people, including his wife, mother and sister. It 
grew within a year to about 40 people and 
became too large for an apartment so the church 
moved to a nearby community centre. In April of 
1991, the Brampton Presbytery recognized the 
group as a mission of the Presbyterian Church and 
named it the Mississauga Chinese Mission. Hugo 
entered Knox College as a part time student, com- 
pleting the course requirements in 1995, and was 
ordained in December 1995. In 1997, the mission 
was constituted by the Brampton Presbytery as a 
congregation of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 
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In 2001, a grant from Live the Vision of $500,000 
enabled this new congregation, now of about 100 
people, to purchase a building site for $550,000. A 
first phase building of 9,000 square feet and cost- 
ing $1.2 million was scheduled to be finished by 
January, 2003. The congregation is now excitedly 
working on plans for new ministries and programs 
when they have their own home. 


The Live the Mission grant, Hugo Lau said, made 
all of this possible. "Without it," he says, "we 
would not have been able to even 
consider building our own build- 
ing. And without our own home 
the congregation lacked a sense of 
belonging." He says the grant 
allowed the congregation to begin 
to dream about possibilities for the 
future. It also encouraged the con- 
gregation to raise their own money 
knowing that they could realize 
their dreams. "The grant of 
$500,000 made the whole differ- 
ence," Hugo Lau declares. 


Sherwood Park 
Edmonton 


A major emphasis of Live the 
Vision was the purchase of land for 
new congregations. However, in a 
number of cases, Live the Vision 
helped congregations purchase a 
building. In Niagara Falls, Ontario a grant assisted 
the Korean congregation to purchase a building. 
In Montreal, the Taiwanese congregation was 
helped in a similar way. Living Stones Korean 
Church in Toronto received a $250,000 to pur- 
chase a home for its congregation. The Ghanaian 
congregation in Toronto will receive a grant to 
help them build a new church. Markham Chinese 
Presbyterian Church in Markham, Ontario, Fraser 
Church in Tottenham, Ontario, and Unionville 
Presbyterian in Unionville, Ontario, will all receive 
grants to assist in second stage construction. 


One of the most interesting of all of these projects 
is Sherwood Park Church in Edmonton where a 
$150,000 Live the Vision grant helped the congre- 
gation buy a funeral home that had previously 
served as a Roman Catholic Church. 


In the mid-1990s, the Presbytery of Edmonton- 
Lakeland decided to start evening services in 


Sherwood Park in Festival Place, a conference cen- 
tre. In the spring of 2000, a search was begun for 
a property and a minister. The steering committee 
believed "that if this work was to proceed, it was 
because of the blessing and guidance of God, so 
part of each meeting was spent in prayer and 
study." The congregation moved to morning serv- 
ices and changed venue twice. 


In the spring of 2001, the committee learned of a 
funeral home for sale at a reasonable price. The 


Sherwood Park, Edmonton 


building, which had been partially built in the 
1960s with additions in the 1980s, had originally 
been a Roman Catholic Church. It had a lovely 
sanctuary, offices, meeting rooms and, in the rear, 
a suite where the priest lived. It had a casket room 
large enough for congregational meetings. 


The building, located on a large lot in a prime 
area, was evaluated at $1 million. However, the 
senior owner, a devout Roman Catholic, wanted 
the building to become a church again and, for 
that reason, was willing to sell for $400,000. 


In May 2001, the congregation knew they would 
take possession the next month and that Rev. 
Glen Ball from Nanaimo, British Columbia had 
agreed to become their minister. In the fall of 
2001, the presbytery recognized Sherwood Park as 
a congregation of 50 members and dedicated their 
new building. Later that year, a session was elected 
and the congregation has moved steadily forward. 


Mickey Johnston, a member of Sherwood Park, 
says that despite the good fortune of the congrega- 
tion in receiving many gifts and donations, it has 
not become complacent. Among their accomplish- 
ments has been the renovation of the three-car 
garage into a large meeting room, installing a cross 
on the top of the building and agreeing to fast 
track their grant reductions. "Live the Vision 
funds," she adds, "were 
certainly used effectively 
in this work." 


Anishinabe 
Fellowship 
Centre 

and Flora House 
Winnipeg 


Anishinabe Fellowship 
Centre and Flora House 
are two Winnipeg mis- 
sions supported by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Most children who live in the area of 
Flora House do not have computers in their 
homes to use for their school assignments. In the 
inner city area where Anishinabe is located, it is 
primarily adults who have gone back to school 
who need the use of computers. In both areas 
computers are not available after 6 p.m. 


On September 30, 2002, both missions were able 
to open computer centres from 6 to 9 p.m. each 
evening. Each centre sports five state-ofthe art 
computers with a resource person in each centre. 
A gift of $100,000 from Live the Vision, $20,000 
for each of the next five years, provided both 
long- term support for the project and helped gain 
funding from the Winnipeg Foundation for startup 
costs for the two centres. 


The Presbytery of 
Vancouver Island 


Some presbyteries approached the campaign with 
both creativity and effectiveness. Such was the 
case with the Presbytery of Vancouver Island. 
Working from demographic and immigrant studies 
carried out by the synod, the presbytery had identi- 
fied two key areas for church extension, Comox 
Valley, 250 miles north of Victoria, and West Shore, 
a suburban area of Victoria. The presbytery felt that 
the initial need in both situations was to get mission- 
aries on the ground. They saw the Live the Vision 
campaign as an opportunity through which land for 


Flora House, Winnipeg 


these new missions might be 
procured. 


Many of the congregations on 
the island were quite young 
themselves and deeply involved 
in raising funds for their own 
needs. How would Live the Vision be received by 
such congregations? Would they view it as too 
remote to engage their attention and commitment? 


As a result of all of these factors, the presbytery 
approached Harry Waite, the campaign director, with 
the idea of running a double campaign. They would 
go to the congregations with an appeal to support 
both Live the Vision and the needs of their own 
presbytery. The presbytery would ensure that funds 
raised would first satisfy the target set for the presby- 
tery by the Live the Vision campaign. Any funds 
raised over this amount would be retained by the 
church extension fund of the presbytery to support 
new ministries in Comax Valley and West Shore. 
The campaign would focus on mission with an 
emphasis on personal renewal, prayer for the work 
and for the Holy Spirit to intervene that the work be 
successful. 


By the end of the campaign, not only had the pres- 
bytery fulfilled its obligation to Live the Vision, but 
an almost equal amount had been raised to satisfy 
the need to support local missionaries in church 
extension. "Every congregation that really became 
engaged in the campaign found that their own rev- 
enues rose at the same time," noted John Parkinson, 
the presbytery director. "We felt blessed during the 
campaign and then afterwards when both congrega- 
tions received grants for land from Live the Vision." 
Each new congregation received a grant of $300,000 
to purchase land. 
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Parkinson echoes what many found Harry Waite, Campaign Director for “Live the Vision” 
who actively participated in Live the 
Vision. "Our Presbyterian community 
on Vancouver Island was stronger for 
the Live the Vision campaign. We truly 
felt the Lord was with us. We hope we 
never lose that sense." 


Grace 


Grace Church in West Hill in the 
suburbs of Toronto was an unlikely 
congregation to meet its $30,000-plus 
goal for the campaign, let alone dou- 
ble it. But that happened. Despite 
paying off a huge debt for a new 
building, Grace raised more than 
$65,000 for Live the Vision. Gayle 
Gannon, who was deeply involved in 
the campaign, admits that the 
amount raised surprised him and 
most of the members of Grace. In 


the end, he says, "By over-achieving, . Live the Vision Steering 
we all felt good about it." | Committee 


Gannon believes their success began with the 
minister and session. Their minister at the -' The following lists the members of the 
time, Everett Briard, believed it was important steering committee for this national cam- 
for the congregation to be part of what was paign plus where they lived at the time 
going on in the church at large and the lead- the campaign began. 
ership of the church agreed. "It helped to 
make our congregation aware that we are part 
of a larger community than just the local con- 
gregation. Without that we are in danger of 
coe a small clique or club," Gannon as) tn Victor (lanconven), 

- George Robertson (Stoney Creek, 
It helped that Grace had experienced success _ Ontario), Georgia Cordes (Winnipeg, 
in the past when they went forward in faith. Ontario), Nancy Serrick (Toronto), 
Some doubted they could afford to become i Dennis Lem (Toronto), In Kee Kim 


Tom Norwood, convener, (Elmvale, 
Ontario), Joan Sampson (Ottawa), John 
Cameron (Charlottetown), John Dowds 
(Barrie, Ontario), Gary Pluim (Kitchener, 


self-supporting but they did. Others ques- (Toronto), Yme Woensdregt 

tioned whether they could raise enough (Edmonton), Caroline Lockerbie 
money for a new building but they did that, (Burlington), Harry Waite (Pickering, 
too. So, why could they not do the same for Ontario). 


Live the Vision. Regional Directors: Bill Isaac (Atlantic), 
Lynne Geddes (Hamilton/London), 
James Sitler (Toronto/Kingston), Keith 
Boyer (Manitoba/Northern Ontario), 
Annabelle Wallace 
(Saskatchewan/Alberta), Douglas 
Montieth (British Columbia), John 
Bannerman (Ottawa/Quebec). 


Gannon remembers that the theme of their 
campaign, "Do not grow weary in well doing" 
(Galations 6:9), somehow "touched the hearts 
of our people." They were reminded that 
when they were in need the wider church 
came to their help. Churches starting out like 
they had in the 1960s needed help in land 


acquisition and building costs. So why should they 
not respond now that "so many good things were 
happening at Grace." 


A highlight of the campaign for Gannon, and, he 
believes, for many others, was the personal testi- 
monies from members of what the church meant 
to them. These had tremendous impact. Part of 
that impact was the surprising nature of some of 
the testimonies from folk no one ever dreamed 
the church had such an important place in their 
lives. 


Another secret of Grace’s success was that they 
accepted the program as offered wholeheartedly. 
"The very concise, directed method worked well 
for us," Gannon explains. 


And how would he react if approached today to 
get involved in Live the Vision 2. "I would be for 
it. It’s important for the local church to realize 
there is a wider community out there." In fact, he 
believes a program like Live the Vision should be 
run every few years by the church. It would give 
congregations who did not participate the first 
time the opportunity to experience the benefits of 
being involved in Live the Vision. 


Alexandra Church 
Brantford, Ontario 


In 1992, when Live the Vision was launched, 
Canada was entering a deepening recession. One 
of the areas that had been hard hit economically, 
even before this recession, was Brantford, Ontario. 
Some of the industries had shut down. A four- 
lane highway linking it to the economic centres of 
Hamilton and Toronto had not yet been built. 
Today, Brantford has a college but in the early 
1990s no such institution existed. 


It is not where one would logically look for a 
shining example of a congregation that responded 
magnificently to the challenges of Live the Vision. 
Nor would one logically look to Alexandra 
Church in that city for such an example. In the 
early 1990s, this small congregation of about 45 
members at worship on a Sunday wondered if it 
still had a future as a congregation. Despite the 
uncertainty of its own future when its minister, 
Heather Vais, presented Live the Vision, this small 
group of mostly blue-collar working families 
embraced the program wholeheartedly. Heather 
cannot recall a dissenting voice. 


And when the final total was in, this congregation 
had raised more than three times what they had 
been asked for. For this congregation, nearly 150 
years old and well past its prime, Live the Vision 
became a dramatic act of faith. 


However, it did not happen by magic. In Heather 
Vais, the presbytery representative for Live the 
Vision, the congregation had an enthusiastic cheer- 
leader. Leaders carefully explained where the 
money would go and they themselves were the 
first "to step up to bat" and make their pledges. As 
Heather puts it, "I will never ask my congregation 
to do something I am unwilling to do myself." 


Heather did a lot of preaching on Live the Vision 
and on the vision the national church had adopt- 
ed in 1989. But she admits that even she was sur- 
prised by the results. "The faith of this church sim- 
ply blew me away. From wondering if they could 
survive they were prepared to give over $60,000 
to others to start new congregations and help peo- 
ple around the world. I stood in awe of this con- 
gregation." 


Doug Hunt was the congregational treasurer for 
the Live the Vision campaign. He describes him- 
self as a hard-headed businessman who has spent 
his life working in the financial world. But, like 
others in the congregation, he got swept up in the 
challenge of the campaign. "Personally, I felt it was 
a good situation to which to contribute," he says."I 
would say it strengthened me both as a Christian 
and as a Presbyterian." 


Looking back, Heather believes that Live the 
Vision gave the congregation a purpose, some- 
thing to strive for and a greater sense not only of 
the congregational mission but of their national 
and global responsibilities. "No one would say 
Live the Vision was the sole reason for our renew- 
al," she points out, "but I personally believe it gave 
us a reason to live." Some, for the first time, were 
given a taste of what stewardship was all about. 
That sense of the stewardship of self, time, 
resources and commitment to mission stayed with 
the congregation over the long term. "After Live 
the Vision," Heather adds, "the congregation oper- 
ated in the black most of the time. Although we 
emphasized that giving to Live the Vision was to 
be over and above regular giving it seemed to 
result in the local budget growing as well." 
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International Ministries 


Canadian Presbyterians still want to have person- 
nel overseas. It helps the church identify with the 
worldwide mission, and overseas staff are able to 
interpret these global realities to the church back 
home. In fact, International Ministries spends 87 
per cent of its share of Presbyterians Sharing... on 
personnel. While this has many benefits, it means 
not much is left over for grants to church part- 
ners. Live the Vision suddenly gave International 
Ministries the ability to respond to these legiti- 
mate requests for either capital funds for projects 
or programs. The way Marjorie Ross, Associate 
Secretary of International Ministries, puts it, "Live 
the Vision provided us with the ability to help 
our partners meet the challenges they face. 
Without it, they would have had the consolation 
of our prayers, but not much else." 


More than $1 million was funneled through 
International Ministries to almost 60 projects in 14 
countries. Many of these were to longstanding 
church partners in Africa like Malawi, Nigeria and 
Kenya, and Taiwan in the Far East. About 13 proj- 
ects received support in India, seven in Central 
America and two in Guyana and the Middle East. 
Money went to support hospital and ministerial 
staff, build schools and dormitories, provide schol- 
arships, fight AIDS, and support seminaries. 
Several examples of these projects are highlighted 
in the following narratives, much of which is 
taken directly from reports of workers in the field. 


Office Block Project 
Malawi 


In 1996, the Synod of Livingstonia decided to 
erect a building on church property that would 
generate rental income for the church over the 
long term. Commercial office space in Mzuzu, the 
capital of the northern region of Malawi, was 
scarce, while the city was showing promising signs 
of growth. When complete, the two storey office 
block would house 15 to 20 businesses. 


Beyond the normal problems of government 
bureaucracy, the project encountered several other 
problems including supply shortages, the devalua- 
tion of the Malawian currency and high inflation. 
By 2001, the church was unable to meet the inter- 
est payments and those who held the mortgage 
were threatening foreclosure. A coalition of 
church partners led by a church in Texas agreed 


to pay off the mortgage to avert the church losing 
all of its assets. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada used $30,000 from Live the Vision to con- 
tribute to this coalition. 


By 2001, the first floor had been completed and 
some of the offices occupied as work continues on 
the second floor. When fully occupied, the church 
will have a source of income to support its work 
and witness. 


Zomba Theological College 
Malawi 


Zomba Theological College is an ecumenical semi- 
nary, training pastors for the Anglican, Lutheran 
and Presbyterian denominations in Malawi. Rev. 
Glenn Inglis and Clara Henderson from our 
church taught there for several years. Dorcas 
Gordon from Knox College in Toronto has also 
taught at the college on a short term basis. 


Most theological students are married. The church 
requires that candidates for ordination be married 
before they finish their studies. The seminary 
attempts to provide housing for students and their 
families. However, with almost 100 students, they 
can only provide housing for about one half. This 
means some students will be separated from their 
families for many months. 


In 2001, Live the Vision provided a $15,000 grant 
to build a two-family house at the college. The 
building was completed in January 2002 and is 
currently occupied by two families. 


HIV/AIDS Train the Trainers 
Program Kenya 


This program forms the focus of Dr. Rick Allen’s 
work in Kenya. He reports many challenges in 
confronting this issue. Many church ministers and 
elders are in denial about the problem. 


In one of his letters, Allen reported graphically on 
the scope of the problem: "Almost everyone now 
has someone in their immediate family or at least 
extended family die of AIDS. Just two weeks ago 
my watchman’s wife died of AIDS. Of the five 
people on our HIV/AIDS Committee, one has 
lost a sister due to AIDS last year and another has 
a sister who now has AIDS and will die in the 
coming year. I remember speaking to a group of 
our female trainers last month. In trying to explain 
a concept, I said, ‘Suppose that your own brother 


dies of AIDS...’ Two of the three immediately said 
they actually did have a brother who had already 
died of AIDS." 


To help counteract the spread of AIDS the church 
has set up the Training of Trainers program. 
Recruits from within presbyteries attend an initial 
two-week training program during which a one- 
year work plan is made. After implementation of 
the work plan, trainees return for one more week 
of training at which time they receive their certifi- 
cates from the church. Individuals, once trained, 
will initiate and facilitate ongoing HIV/AIDS pro- 
grams in their presbyteries, congregations 
and communities. While the emphasis of 
the training is on prevention, counseling 
and home care is also covered. 


The Presbyterian Church of East Africa’s 
HIV/AIDS program is the largest imple- 
mented preventive program in Kenya. 
Despite these efforts, Allen reports, what 
is being done to address the HIV/AIDS 
problem in Kenya "is really, very, very 
little." The percentage of those infected 
continues to increase by a full point per 
year. 


Through Live the Vision grants, $20,000 
was given to this program for each of 
the years 1998, 1999 and 2001. Funding 
of the program was then picked up by 
PWS&D and Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA). 


Primary schools 

Nigeria 

In the 1970s, the Nigerian government took over 
the schools previously operated by the church. 
Unfortunately, the government was unable to 
operate them at an acceptable level and over the 
next 20 years facilities and educational standards 
dropped drastically. By the 1990s, the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria realized that it needed to play a 
greater role in providing education. A number of 
city congregations took up the challenge and 
opened primary schools for the communities they 
serve. Qualified teachers were found within the 
church community and basic classrooms were 
built as resources became available. 


Through Live the Vision, International Ministries 
provided grants of $15,000 to five different 
schools. 


Hazel Kalu, secretary of the school management 
committee of St. Andrew’s Church, Enugu 
explains how these grants affected one of these 
schools. "I am writing on behalf of the Mary 
Slesor Nursery/Primary School to thank you for 
your donation to our school. To say we are grate- 
ful is a gross understatement. We are ecstatic. The 
extension to our school building (which is large) 
had been roofed but nothing else. This money will 
enable us to put on doors and windows, to seal the 
roof, put in electricity, plaster the walls and floor, 
and finally to paint. After that we expect to have 
some money left for equipment. ... Everyone, 


Primary Schools, Nigeria 


management committee, headmistress, staff, stu- 
dents, and PTA send their sincere greetings to you 
and wish you could share some of our excitement 
as we plan what will be done with your money." 


Iglesia Divino Salvador 
Costa Rica 


The Fraternidad de Iglesias Evangelicas 
Costarricenses (FIEC) was established in 1995. The 
priority of this association of evangelical churches 
in Costa Rica is to serve the poorest in Costa 
Rican society. This founding principle guides the 
church’s extension work which is located in mar- 
ginalized communities. 


The congregation in Calle Blancos is building a 
church with support from Live the Vision. What 
follows are excerpts from an e-mail of November 
2001: "Our construction committee was overjoyed 
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to receive the news of your contribution to our 
project." The e-mail goes on to explain what has 
been completed including "a large room that serves 
as the sanctuary. We feel inspired by its simplicity." 
The email concludes, "Meanwhile our people are 
stretching themselves on their working-class income, 
trying to match this fund and make sure we can fin- 
ish, add the windows, do the interior walls and on 
and on. Yesterday one committee came up with a 
sausage and tortilla sale after the morning service. 
The chief organizer announced proudly, ‘We 

have made 27 dollars!" 


Live the Vision grants went to the FIEC at the 
rate of $10,000 for three years beginning in 
1999. 


Training for pastors 
and lay leaders 
Guyana 


International Ministries provided $30,000 of 
Live the Vision money to the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church for the start-up and first 
year costs for a seminary. 


Rev. Chris Jorna, a minister of our church 
working in Guyana, reported in 2001: "I have 
been deeply involved with training candidates 
for the ministry. Not all candidates are prepar- 
ing for the lay pastorate or for ordained ministry, 
but all are developing their knowledge and abili- 
ties." 


From an e-mail in March, 2001, he provides a 
glimpse into the day to day activities of this initia- 
tive. "We have nine serious students in the course, 
three of whom are definitely candidates for a lay 
pastorate or ordained ministry. There are a few 
others on the fringes watching and sometimes 
making an appearance in class. Who knows how 
many will proceed to ordination at the end of the 
day? It is a start, an encouraging start, but only a 
start. I thoroughly enjoy teaching this class. They 
are a great group, eager to learn and grow." 


Jobat Hospital 
India 


Jobat Christian Hospital has a long history of pro- 
viding affordable medical care to people of the 
area. However, the lack of services for private 
patients meant that people who could afford 
health care were going to hospitals in larger cities. 
Management of the hospital realized that failure to 


serve these patients meant missing out on an 
opportunity to raise funds to support the hospital. 


Renovations to one ward of the hospital were 
undertaken. These rooms now provide self-con- 
tained care for patients who can afford to pay. 
They have their own toilets and amenities needed 
for cooking 


Funds generated by these private rooms support 
the salaries of staff working in the general wards 


Jobat Hospital, India 


and in community outreach. A grant of $5,000 
from Live the Vision helped to complete these 
renovations. 


International Ministries also provided a Live the 
Vision grant of $20,000 to renovate and stock the 
pharmacy. Without proper storage facilities and 
with few medicines, the pharmacy was failing to 
provide the needed support for medical and surgi- 
cal treatments. The new facilities allow medicines 
to be kept safely and inventory to be monitored. 


Presbyterian World 
Service and Development 


"Every year," Rick Fee, Associate Secretary for 
Presbyterian World Service & Development 
reports, "long-standing overseas partner churches 
and agencies share requests for funds that go far 
beyond what we have in our annual budget." 
Many of these are worthwhile and valid projects 
but funds are simply not available. "Through Live 
the Vision, we were able to assist the church in 


identifying projects around the globe and offering 
hope to our overseas partners. It was a lifeline." 


To date, Live the Vision has contributed funds to 
37 Presbyterian World Service & Development 
projects in 13 countries. They include the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua in Central America, India and Pakistan 
in Asia, and Ghana, Kenya, Malawi, Mozambique, 
South Africa, Tanzania and Nigeria in Africa. The 
projects included everything from providing cows 
and goats for Nicaragua to roofs for the homeless 
in India to vocational training for girls in Ghana. 
Most of the programs involved some aspect of 
health, education or community development: 
water systems, expansion funds for burgeoning 
kindergartens and primary schools, community 
health and nutrition projects, literacy training, 
flood control programs, the upgrading of primary 
health care and maternity facilities. More than 
$800,000 of Live the Vision money has gone into 
these projects. What follows will give you some 
idea of the wonderful work Live the Vision helped 
to fund through Presbyterian World Service & 
Development, showing church partners around 
the world in concrete ways that the Canadian 
church has not forgotten them. 


Salama 
Mozambique 


Salama means "good health" in Mozambique. It is 
also the name of an organization in northern 
Mozambique that trains female volunteers and 
midwives to raise awareness of community and 
reproductive health care in remote villages. 
Salama’s strategy is to form groups of women 
(activistas) in villages to develop locally-owned pri- 
mary health care education programs. 


One activista group teaches primary health care by 
doing theatre presentations on basic hygiene, the 
benefits of breast feeding, the prevention of dis- 
ease and the dangers of HIV/AIDS. The whole 
community benefits through this street theatre. 


Salama helps another group of women in plowing 
and sowing a field. At harvest, Salama helps them 
to sell their products. The proceeds are invested in 
other community initiatives. Salama has helped 
start small businesses, train women in business 
skills and funded wells to provide clean water. 


The $32,500 donation from Live the Vision was 
matched 2:1 by the Canadian International 


Development Agency (CIDA) through COCAMO 
(Cooperation Canada Mozambique). 


Community-Based Orphan Care 
Malawi 


Latest statistics indicate Malawi has more than 1.2 
million orphans mostly a result of AIDS sweeping 
that country. In response to this crisis, in 1992, the 
Blantyre Synod of The Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian began a community-based orphan care 
program. Its purpose was to advocate for and pro- 
mote the good health, loving care, intellectual, physi- 
cal and spiritual development of orphaned children. 


Today, the projects office of the church runs seven 
community-based orphan centres, providing care for 
more than 800 children. Each centre is managed by 
a volunteer committee and supervised on a day-to- 
day basis by a fulltime community worker. 


Besides playing, learning and receiving a nutritious 
meal once a day, the children receive free health 
care and attend preschool classes. 


The $30,000 given through Live the Vision to this 
project was matched 3:1 by the Canadian 
International Development Agency. 


Community-Based Orphan Care, 
Malawi 
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Fraternidad de 
Presbiteriales Mayas 
Guatemala 


Fraternidad de Presbiteriales Mayas 
(FPM), a strong woman’s movement 
in the Presbyterian Church in 
Guatemala, reaches out to women in 
most parts of the country. It provides 
support for literacy, income-genera- 
tion, vocational training, and biblical 
and theological development projects. 
Catarina Morales, a member of the 
FPM board, was recently ordained as 
the first Mayan woman to be ordained 
in the Presbyterian Church in 
Guatemala. Live the Vision provided more 
than $66,000 to help the FPM develop its 
programs and strengthen its links with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


FPMs literacy and basic education programs 
reach more than 200 women a year. Its 
health program reaches 150 women each 
year who in turn share their knowledge with 
their families and communities. FPM also 
trains women in embroidery, craft-making 
and animal husbandry. Loans have enabled 
them to purchase animals such as piglets to 
be sold later for profit. The economic bene- 
fits of these activities help nearly 200 fami- 
lies annually. 


Institute for Development 
Education 
india 


This institute seeks to achieve sustainable 
development through education, skill devel- 
opment and community health action. 
Dalits, tribals and women are its main focus. 
The institute provides ongoing literacy 
courses for adults (mainly women), tuition 
centres to help poor children make it 
through school, support and training for 
women’s groups, and small loans for income 
generating projects. Typewriting and tailoring 
courses help people gain marketable skills to 
enable them to support their families. Village 
women’s groups have increased from 190 to 
484 and, in the slums, from 42 to 90. Live 
the Vision provided more than $25,000 to 
assist this group in their ongoing work. 


Fraternidad de Presbiteriales Mayas, 
Guatemala 


The 
Financial 
Picture 


Goal 
$10,000,000 


Total raised 
$9,298,781 


Gifts and donations 
$6,455,282 


Other revenues 
$2,843,499 


Balance for 
distribution 
(As of Sept. 2002) 


$337,868 
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The Over 80 Ladies Club of | x 


St. James, Melfort, Sask, cele- 

brated its 10th anniversary last 
year. The age of the members has 
not deterred the group from 
fundraising for the church. A book 
they compiled, Goose Grease and 
Turpentine, generated $7,000. They 
have also rolled and donated thou- 
sands of pennies over the years. 
When CBC-Radio came to one of 
the group's meetings last fall to 
interview the women, one of the 
founding members (Daisy Wittig, 
seated, second from right) had to oe Bes we 
give up her swimming that day. | 


N. Jack Reid was honoured for serving 
more than 25 years as clerk of session 
at Grace, Calgary. Making a presentation to 
him is his daughter, elder Kimberley Reid- 
Smith, joined by elder Bill Cruickshanks, who 
provided a brief history of Jack's tenure as 
clerk, and Rev. Victor Kim. 


Sylvia Lowery’s 25 years as a Sunday school teacher were 
recognized at St. Stephen’s, St. Stephen, N.B. She is shown 
being presented with a chair by Patrick Sherwood. 


my 
i, |v 
Ct 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s, Guelph, Ont., held a farewell party for 
Rev. Vern and Pauline Tozer following the completion of Vern’s 28 months 
as interim minister. A lunch prepared by the session was held after the service, 
and John and Pauline were presented with memory albums and other gifts. 
Pauline also received roses. 
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A complex conflict 
anda deadly toll 


by Michael McAteer 


EAST JERUSALEM — It’s a week before Christmas and ’'m 
standing in one of the Old City’s narrow streets, watching four 
armed young Israeli soldiers search and interrogate two young 
Palestinians. 

One of the soldiers turns and glares at me. “Yes?’ he barks, his 
tone hostile, his body language menacing. I tell him I’m just 
standing, watching. “Well, can I help you?” he asks curtly. No, 
I’m just standing, watching. “Well, move,” he says. 

Anger smothers fear and I stand my ground. For a few tense 


moments, our eyes lock before he turns away. The Palestinians 


are released and I move on. 


It’s the last day of a seven-day Lutheran World Federation- 
sponsored (LWF) field trip through Israel’s occupied territories 
and I’m consumed by anger at what I’ve been told, seen and 
experienced. I had read reports of human rights abuses, of col- 
lective punishments aimed at crushing a people’s spirit, of the 
illegal Jewish settlements on Palestinian land, of the daily ha- 
rassment and intimidation of the occupied by the occupiers. 
But nothing prepared me for the on-the-ground experience. 

Along with a German and three South African journalists, 
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I journeyed through the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and areas of 
East Jerusalem captured in the 1967 Six Day War and since 
occupied by Israel. Travelling in a LWF van with special white 
licence plates and a LWF logo on its side, our small group passed 
through military checkpoints and roadblocks into areas off limits 
to all but those with the proper paperwork. 

We met with Palestinian Authority officials but not with 
members of Hamas or other Islamic militant groups. Attempts 
by the LWF representative in Jerusalem to arrange meetings 
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Having their identity papers checked 
is a part of everyday life for many Palestinians. 
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with Israeli government officials were 
unsuccessful. 

We met with church leaders and offi- 
cials, with representatives of humanitar- 
ian agencies and with representatives of 
Israeli and Palestinian human rights 
organizations. We met with individual 
Christians and Muslims and with Israeli 
Jews ashamed of what their country is 
doing in their name, while supporting 
Israel’s right to defend itself. 

Everywhere we heard Palestinian 
voices plead with us to tell the outside 
world what is going on in their land. 
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onstantine Dabbagh was eight when 
he arrived in Gaza as a refugee from 
the 1948 war. He’s now 64 years old and 
a grandfather of 10. He’s still a refugee. 
We interviewed the executive secretary 
of the Middle East Council of Churches 
Committee for Refugee Work in Gaza, in 
his Gaza City office. There’s a notice 
board on one of the office walls with a 
greeting card bearing the dove of peace 
pinned on it. Beneath the card are the 
words For God’s Sake Listen. 
The Gaza Strip, only about 360 square 
kilometres in area, has been occupied by 


Israel since 1967. Of Gaza’s total popula- 
tion of 1.2 million, there are more than 
860,000 refugees, about half of them liv- 
ing in United Nations-registered camps. 

“We want more people to come to this 
part of the world to know what is going 
on,’ says Mr. Dabbagh, who has been 
unable to visit his two daughters in the 
West Bank for a year. “We live in the 
biggest prison in the world.” 

He talks about a civil society on the 
verge of a catastrophe, of civilians killed 
in the almost daily Israeli military attacks 
against Islamic militants, of an economy 
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in ruins, an infrastructure in shatters and 
a people malnourished and fearful. He 
tells us of the ongoing Israeli takeover of 
Palestinian land, of the 19 Jewish settle- 
ments with 5,000 settlers that control 
40 per cent of the land. 

“It’s like a cancer,” he says of the 
spread of settlements. “They expand, up- 
root trees, demolish houses, expel people 
and put up barbed wire around. They 
look upon us as only temporary residents. 
We want one standard of justice for all 
people. We want an end to the occupa- 
tion and the recognition if our rights.” 
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meet Jim Szeyller at St. George’s 

Cathedral Guest House in East 
Jerusalem where we are both staying. He 
is associate pastor of Lafayette-Orinda 
Presbyterian Church in California and 
it’s his first visit to the Holy Land. 

He recalls the wonder of seeing the 
Old City for the first time when his cab 
turned a corner in the early morning 
light. He also recalls the laughter of chil- 
dren at a school in Gaza supported by his 
church — children who leave the sanctu- 
ary of their school and return to the 
squalor of a refugee camp. 


He struggles to make some sense of a 
complex bloody conflict with its dreadful 
toll of death and destruction. Since the 
start of the intifada more than two years 
ago, more than 670 Israelis have been 
killed and hundreds more injured. Over 
the same period, 2,000 Palestinians have 
been killed, more than 300 of them chil- 
dren, and thousands more injured. 

Having visited Yad Vashem, the Holo- 
caust memorial, and walked the streets of 
West Jerusalem talking to Jewish shop 
owners, Mr. Szeyller has a better under- 
standing of why Israelis are afraid. As a 
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‘Israel is changing the map of the 
West Bank and that’s illegal 
under international law. 

Where shall we go?’ 


— mayor of Jayous village 
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Military 
checkpoint 
in Ramallah. 
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former platoon sergeant in the U.S. 
Marine Corps, he knows something 
about what he calls the matrix of power 
and can better understand why Palestin- 
ians are frightened and angry. What you 
have, he suggests, is a frightened people 
with power (the Israelis) confronted by a 
frightened and angry people with no 
power (the Palestinians). 

“Those with the power move their 
massive national resources to try to take 
away the ability of the frightened power- 
less to effect change,” Mr. Szeyller says. 
“I don’t support terrorist acts by either 
side. Palestinians are living destitute 
lives without the ability to effect mean- 
ingful change through ‘normal’ process- 
es. They strike out in fear and anger. 
Israel clamps down even more and what 
we have is a cycle of evil perpetuated 
through fear.” 


s I walk through the eerie silence of 
Hebron’s old city, I hear the sound 
of children at play in a small apartment 
above a Palestinian shop, shuttered and 
daubed with graffiti and a Star of David. 
The sound will haunt me for a long time. 

Hebron, about 45 km south of 
Jerusalem, has been under a tight mili- 
tary curfew since the nearby ambush by 
Islamic militants that killed 12 security 
personnel in mid-November. Palestinians 
have been confined to their homes since 
then, allowed out at irregular, short peri- 
ods at the discretion of the military. 

Rabbi Arik Ascherman, executive 
director of the Israel-based Rabbis for 
Human Rights, says he can hardly think 
of another area that comes close to He- 
bron in terms of (Jewish) settler violence 
and fanaticism. 

I ask Kathie Uhler, a Roman Catholic 
Franciscan sister from New Jersey and a 
member of a small Christian Peacemaker 
Teams group living in Hebron, how she 
handles living in this cauldron of vio- 
lence and hate. (The Presbyterian Peace 
Fellowship is a CPT sponsor.) 

“I believe in the power of non-violence 
and love,” she says as we walked along a 
deserted Hebron street. “The Palestinians 
give me hope and give me courage. They 
tell me that they have been suffering for 
only 35 years (since the occupation) but 
that they have been here for thousands of 
years.” 
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As we drive out of the city, we are 
stopped at a settler-staffed checkpoint. 
A sign on the barrier reads No Arabs No 
Terror. Six hours later, two Israeli sol- 
diers, a man and a woman were shot and 
killed near the checkpoint. 


young Jewish woman from Los 

Angeles joins us on our journey to 
Jayous, a Muslim village of about 3,000 
perched on a hill north of Jerusalem. The 
granddaughter of Holocaust survivors, 
she works for The Apartheid Wall Cam- 
paign, which focuses world attention on 
Israel’s security fence now under con- 
struction. The fence — walls, fences and 


a background in clinical immunology 
and health services administration. He is 
the nephew of Bishop Samir Kafity, the 
former Anglican bishop in Jerusalem. 
This Lutheran-funded hospital serves 
Muslims, Christians and, at times, some 
Jewish patients. 

“The essence of Christianity is action,” 
Dr. Nasser says. 

As a Palestinian living in the West 
Bank, Dr. Nasser’s movements are tight- 
ly restricted. He shows us the four pieces 
of identification he must carry at all 
times. Even with the proper paperwork, 
there’s no guarantee that getting through 
the checkpoints will be hassle-free. It 


A frightened people with power 
confronted by a frightened and angry 
people with no power 


trenches with towers and security con- 
trols — will extend the full 350 km of 
the Israel-West Bank border. 

Rather than following the 1967 peace 
line that defines that border, much of the 
wall-fence will be built within that line, 
destroying olive and citrus groves, an- 
nexing more Palestinian land and isolat- 
ing villages in the process. 

In Jayous, we get a bird’s-eye view of 
how the fence will affect a centuries-old 
village lifestyle. A wide, red gouge 
through olive groves marks the fence’s 
route, sweeping out to encompass acres 
of village olive groves, greenhouses and 
agriculture. 

The village mayor tells us that 400 of 
the village’s 550 families are totally de- 
pendent on agriculture. It is the village’s 
economic lifeblood. “Israel is changing 
the map of the West Bank and that’s il- 
legal under international law,” he says. 
“Where shall we go?” 


ver lunch at the large LWF Augusta 
Victoria Hospital on the Mount of 
Olives, we meet the U.S.-educated Dr. 
Tawfiq Nasser, the hospital’s CEO, with 


sometimes takes him hours to get from 
his Ramallah home (a 20-minute drive 
under “normal” conditions) to his hospi- 
tal office. 

Coping with daily stress has become 
an integral part of Dr. Nasser’s life. More 
than 80 per cent of the 180 Palestinians 
who make up the hospital’s staff live in 
the West Bank. Many come to work angry 
and fatigued after long delays at check- 
points. There are times when he wonders 
how he will pay staff salaries and feed 
their families, who live in areas of chron- 
ic unemployment, without cutting back 
on patient care and hospital supplies. 

But cope he does, despite what he calls 
Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s sys- 
tematic attempt to destroy Palestinian civil 
society. I ask him what keeps him going. 

“It’s the land,” he says. “We Palestin- 
ians breathe, eat and drink the land. In 
1948 and 1967, many were scared away. 
This time, they can blow us up and be- 
siege us, but we’re not leaving.” 


Michael McAteer is a former Toronto Star 
religion editor. He can be contacted at 
MRPMcAteer@aol.com. 
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Life on the Rock 
The Presbytery of Newfoundland 


by Tom Dickey 


6 T he place where land, water and 
sky embrace like old friends. And 
the edge of North America holds 

an adventure as big as the sky. A land as 

old as time and people who make you feel 
as if you’ve known them all your life.” 
Sounds like a lot to live up to, doesn’t 
it? Yet, by all accounts, Newfoundland 
and Labrador (as described so majest- 
ically on the provincial Web site) is all 
that ... and more. It is the home of the 
smallest presbytery in the church, the 
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Presbytery of Newfoundland, with only 
three congregations. 

Only three congregations, yes, but, 
nevertheless, Presbyterianism runs deep 
within its bounds. Curiously, although 
St. Andrew’s in St. John’s, first built in 
1843, is the oldest of the three churches, 
the congregation of St. David’s, also in 
St. John’s, has celebrated its 225th an- 
niversary. The answer? St. David’s be- 
longed to the Congregational Church 
before joining the Presbyterian Church in 


Cape Spear National Historic Site in Newfoundland, the most easterly point in North America. 


1938. The third church, St. Matthew’s, 
built in 1910, is the oldest congregation 
in the town of Grand Falls-Windsor. (In- 
cidentally, if you’re wondering about a 
Labrador connection, that sadly came to 
an end in 1993 with the closing of Christ 
Church in Wabush.) 

All three congregations have a wide 
mix of generations. At St. Matthew’s, for 
example, those at worship may range in 
age from three to 93. At St. Andrew’s, 
leading members of the board of man- 
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The bell of St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, is ringing 
once again. 


agers are in their 30s and 40s. Both St. 
Andrew’s and St. David’s have thriving 
Sunday schools. St. Andrew’s has also 
been home to an active scouting group 
that includes Beavers, Cubs, Scouts and 
Venturers for more than 70 years. 

Apart from being a place where land, 
water and sky embrace (with wonderful 
results), Newfoundland and Labrador is, 
unfortunately, perhaps best known for 
being the country’s poorest province. 
Certainly the moratorium on cod fishing 
struck a blow to the economy. Population, 
particularly in the outports, has declined. 
But in 2002, fuelled by growth in the oil 
industry and the coming development of 
the Voisey’s Bay mine in Labrador, real 
economic growth in the province exceed- 
ed five per cent, leading the country for 
the third year in row. 

As the province has changed, so have 
the churches. A stream of folk “from 
away” has been steadily trickling into the 
base of old families with English, Irish 
and Scottish roots. Life in the presbytery 
today can include a seventh-generation 
church member cutting an anniversary 
cake, a Dutch layperson as moderator 
and the baptism of a child whose parents 
are refugees from the Sudan. The pres- 
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bytery also seems to possess the 
power to draw people back. Rev. 
David Sutherland, who began 
his ministry at St. Matthew’s 25 
years ago, returned later to be 
minister at St. Andrew’s, “at- 
tracted,” he says, “by the rich 
Christian aspects of the New- 
foundland lifestyle.” 

Those rich Christian aspects 
continue to play a key role in the 
outreach of the presbytery. In 
latter years, bequests to the 
church have provided significant 
mission opportunities. For exam- 
ple, it seems incredible that a 
polling station in the black town- 
ship of Botshabelo in South 
Africa could have anything to do 
with Presbyterians in Newfound- 
land. But when South Africa 
held its first elections after the 
fall of apartheid, voters in Bot- 
shabelo cast their ballots in a 
church hall built with help from 
the Lorna Robertson Fund at St. 
Andrew’s. Recently, a gift was 
sent to the Christian hospital in Taxila, 
Pakistan, where three nurses were killed 
last August when Islamic militants at- 
tacked the grounds with grenades. A be- 
quest from Susan McCorquodale of St. 
David’s has enhanced mission within the 
presbytery as well. St. David’s owns the 
Ada Barnes House, a temporary residence 
for refugees and other new immigrants. 
The latest special project at St. David’s is 
sponsoring Community Mediation Ser- 
vices, a charitable organization that pro- 
motes peace and restorative justice and 
offers intervention by trained mediators. 
The presbytery continues to be attentive 
to new opportunities and to assist the 
congregation of St. Matthew’s in its wit- 
ness in central Newfoundland. 

This past Christmas, St. Andrew’s cel- 
ebrated the ringing of its church bell, 
silent for more than a decade because of 
an unsafe tower. The tower has been re- 
inforced as part of an extensive restora- 
tion program, and its bell may join the 
chorus of instruments taking part in this 
year’s Harbour Symphony — an annual 
event in which the horns and whistles of 
ships are sounded to a musical score. If 
the rest of us listen intently, we just 
might be able to hear it ringing. LY 


2003 Tours & Cruises 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
April, May, Sept. and Oct. 2003 
Hosted 14-19 day tours incl. Turkey, 

Greece and Aegean Island cruise. 


JOHN WESLEY 
TRI-CENTENNIAL TOURS 
June 2003 
Choose one of several unique tours of 
Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
memorable celebration on 17 June 2003. 


ee SPECTACULAR 
ow ALASKA 
Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan 


June 2 - 9, 2003 
on Holland America’s ‘Volendam’ 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 
Sept. 4 - 16, 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 
Incl. Private Dinner on board 
‘The Royal Yacht Britannia’ 


CROWN & CROSS 
Celtic traditions of scenic Ireland and Scotland 
Sept. 4 - 22, 2003 
with Archdeacon Christopher Pratt 


e~ CANADA & 


NEW ENGLAND 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Sydney, 
Bar Harbour, Boston 
Sept. 4 - 22, 2003 


2004 Specials 


ee _The ISLES of 

ce ENCHANTMENT 

Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 
on ‘Norweign Star’ 


WINTER 
BREAKAWAY 
Southern Caribbean 
Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


with world-renowned tenor, Ben Heppner 
Special events for the CTT group on board 
Holland America’s ‘Volendam’ 


In The STEPS of PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
April 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William and Marilyn McRae 


RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
June 7 - 21, 2004 
Hosted 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 


or 
G 
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Retrieving Trinitarian theology 


The Trinity: An Essential for Faith in 
Our Time Andrew Stirling ed., (Evangel 
Publishing House, $29, from Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, 416-925-5977) 


by John Vissers 


One of my former teachers once quipped 
that those who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity may lose their souls, while those 
who try to explain it may lose their 
minds. This book was written by a num- 
ber of pastors, church leaders and theolo- 
gians, mostly Canadians, who argue that 
the church is in danger of losing its soul 
because “the loss of the Trinitarian con- 
ception of God entails the loss of central 
affirmations of the Christian faith.” 

The book is edited by Andrew Stirling, 
senior minister of Timothy Eaton Memor- 
ial Church, Toronto, who also wrote the 
introduction and a fine essay on the chal- 
lenges to Trinitarian faith in the modern 
world. Divided into four parts, the book 
contains essays on the Trinity in the Scrip- 
tures, the Trinity in church history (partic- 
ularly the Early Church and the 19th 
century), the Trinity questioned (especial- 
ly the challenges posed by feminism, reli- 
gious pluralism and Unitarianism), and 
the Trinity and practical issues for the 
church (worship, renewal and social 
ethics). The essays are marked by a con- 
cern to retrieve the richness of the biblical 
and catholic tradition of Trinitarian theol- 
ogy while, at the same time, restating the 
importance of this teaching for contempo- 
rary Christian churches. 

The value of the book is fourfold. 
First, it contains a masterful foreword by 
German theologian Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
which is worth the price of the book 
alone. Secondly, it reminds us that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is in danger of be- 
ing ignored or set aside in some churches. 
Thirdly, the essays by Edith Humphrey of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary (until 
recently a professor at Augustine College, 
Ottawa), David Curry of Christ Church 
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(Anglican) in Windsor, N.S., Daniel 
Meeter of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica, and Donald Faris (a United Church 
minister and a former minister of educa- 
tion in Saskatchewan) point to the posi- 
tive and practical consequences for the 
church’s faith and life when the church 
recovers a living understanding of the 
Trinity. Fourthly, by providing a thorough 
overview and introduction to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, this book may lead some to 
explore the renewal of Trinitarian theolo- 
gy that has been taking place in the past 
two decades. 

In short, a good read, not always easy, 
occasionally polemical, but certainly 
worthwhile. 


Rev. John Vissers is principal of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


The Trinity 


An Essential for Faith in Our Time 


Edited By 
Andrew Stirling 


Foreword hy Wolthart Pannenberg 
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Editor’s Lenten reading selections 


In God’s Time, The Bible and the 
Future, by Craig Hill, Eerdmans, $26.99, 
ISBN 0-8028-6090-7, viii + 229 pp. 


Apocalypse Recalled, The Book of Rev- 
elation after Christendom, by Harry O. 
Maier, $28.80, Augsburg Fortress, ISBN 
0-8006-3492-6, xvi + 271 pp. 


The new millennium and impending war 
are just the combination of events to send 
people rushing to the last book of the 
Bible to figure out if this is the end of the 
world. You’d be surprised what your 
friends and neighbours make of it. Two 
recent books are more than just an anti- 
dote to the all-too-frequent misreading of 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
Apocalypse Recalled and In God’s Time 
are engaging reads, perfect for Lent. 

A few years ago, I was at a journalism 
conference where purveyors of a video 


were anxious to give a showing of their 
movie. I had nothing better to do that 
evening, so I decided to find out what it 
was about. All I knew was that it had to 
do with what was called the Rapture. 

It was all I could do to keep from laugh- 
ing throughout most of movie. By the 
end, I couldn’t imagine anyone taking 
one iota of this seriously. 

A feature-length movie, Left Behind, 
and book sales in the tens of millions are 
evidence of not only the serious money 
behind these bizarre branches of Ameri- 
can Christianity but, more importantly, 
of the anxiety that consumes otherwise 
rational people in worrying times. 

For anyone who is anxious or, better, 
wonders what the Book of Revelation 
is really about or, indeed, for ministers 
who are looking for simple material to 
debunk these theories, Craig Hill’s In 
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God’s Time, The Bible and the Future is 
the answer. 

Endorsements are not always a reli- 
able indicator of the quality of a book, 
but when you see the range of scholars 
whose kudos are listed, you get a sense 
of what might be in store in this volume. 
They range from Eugene Peterson to 
Jiirgen Moltmann, Rowan Williams to 
Tony Campolo, Luke Timothy Johnson 
to Walter Brueggemann. 

But the first two lines of the preface 
sum up all you really need to know about 
this book: “This is a book for people 
who want to come to grips with what the 
Bible says about the future. It is not writ- 
ten primarily for scholars ... ” But it 
combines solid scholarship with eminent 
readability. (Hill is a professor of New 
Testament at Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary in Washington, D.C. ) 

Harry Maier is associate professor 
of New Testament Studies, Vancouver 
School of Theology. His account of Rey- 
elation is more personal and more diffi- 
cult than Hill’s. Its roots are in the latter 


years of the Second World War, which 
was as apocalyptic in the negative sense 
as anything the world has seen. 

Maier’s bottom line is that the Revela- 
tion is about forthtelling, not foretelling. 

Rounding out my Lenten reading will 
be Bread and Wine, Readings for Lent 
and Easter, a collection of 72 readings 
from Augustine to Yancey. They are per- 
fect as the basis for just five minutes of 
devotional reading each day, and will 
take you well into the Easter season. 

For contemporary inspirational read- 
ing, one can’t do better than Jane Poul- 
son’s The Doctor Will Not See You Now, 
The Autobiography of a Blind Physician. 
Diabetes left Jane Poulson blind at 27, 
just as she was to graduate from medical 
school. She persevered, and became the 
country’s first practising blind physician. 
She was awarded an Order of Canada at 
35, battled heart disease and cancer and, 
through it all, kept her faith. 

She finally died in 2001, only 49 
years old. Her literary executors, John 
Fraser and Elizabeth MacCallum, write 


Check your local bookstore or call 1.800.663.2775 


in the introduction: “Now there is a big 
black hole in our lives. That will remain 
because no one lived life like Jane. No 
one so gloriously shared her existence, 
heart and soul with anyone open to her 
generous spirit as did Jane Poulson, right 
to the end.” 

D.H. 


The Doctor Will Not See You Now, 
The Autobiography of a Blind Physi- 
cian, by Jane Poulson, Novalis, $32.95, 
ISBN 2-89507-243-4, xxiii + 254 pp. 


Bread and Wine, Readings for Lent 
and Easter, The Plough Publishing 
House, $21.95, ISBN 0-87486-926-9, 
xvii + 412 pp. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


N’S BOOKS THAT 
NURTURE THE SPIRIT 
Choosing & Using the Best 
Offers an introduction and review 
of quality children’s literature for 
faith development. 

Louise MARGARET GRANAHAN 
|-896836-51-8* $34.95 
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Written by Erin Walton, 
( re | C youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


March is here! There are so many interesting people in the 
Bible whose names begin with the letter M. 


What better month than March to learn more about them! 


Unscramble the following words to find M-names from the Bible. 
Have your Bible nearby for help. 


tteahwm 


ryam & rhtama 


krma 


ssoem 


ryam 


jiammri 


ryam gelamdean 


Now, using the names you unscrambled, put the right name beside each clue below: 
Mother of Jesus 

Author of second gospel, cousin of Barnabas 

A tax collector who gave up his job to follow Jesus 
Sisters of Lazarus and 

Parted the Red Sea, saw a burning bush 

First person to whom the Risen Jesus appeared 


Sister of Moses and Aaron 
How many more M names can you find? 


Try this game 
with a friend! 


Take turns choosing a letter of the alphabet. 
Then race to see who can find the most names 
beginning with that letter in the Bible! 


Learn more about people in the Bible by linking to: www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Eee knocks— 


Tiny Tots pays big dividends 


Christian child care in a safe and welcoming environment 


by Cathy Gale 


or 30 years, Tiny Tots Drop-in 

Centre at Varsity Acres Church in 

northwest Calgary has lived out 
active evangelism in the community. This 
outreach program was recognized in 
2002 with the Parent’s Choice Award for 
Best Child Care Facility by Calgary’s 
Child magazine. Open five mornings and 
one afternoon a week, it provides safe, 
loving, Christian child care on a drop-in 
basis. For children ages six months to five 
years, it is a place to play, enjoy music 
and stories, have a snack and do crafts. 
For parents, it is a safe, welcoming place 
where children are cared for in a loving, 
accepting and secure environment. 

In 1972, Varsity Acres was a new 
suburb with many young families. Child 
care was difficult for many without ex- 
tended family nearby. Those involved in 
Tiny Tots’ creation shared a purpose: to 
provide affordable, flexible, child care 
support for families. Conditions were 
ripe for addressing these community 
needs: the Varsity Acres prayer group 
knew the need for family support, the 
women’s group provided input for the 
new church’s use of space and a local 
resident inquired about facilities for her 
daycare service. It all came together in 
the creation of Tiny Tots. 

The congregation’s support in dona- 
tions of time, talents and materials was 
key to Tiny Tots’ initial success. Most 
volunteer caregivers were members of 
the congregation. Fees of 50 cents an 
hour were low enough to be affordable 
and high enough to cover expenses. 
From its inception, the program was 
meant to be both self-supporting and 
non-profit; other than facility use, it 
placed no direct financial burden on the 
church. Not simply a babysitting service, 
its age-appropriate activity program was 
in place from the beginning. Operations 
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‘8, 
were placed in the care of Presbyterian 
Women, and the program thrived. 

How does a child care service live out 
active evangelism? Fast-forward through 
30 years, and Tiny Tots’ witness to the 
love of God in Christ through word and 
deed is clear. Lovingly received, numer- 
ous children have passed through the 
Tiny Tots doors — more than 141,000 
child visits in 30 years. But the depth of 
family ministry is greater than ever imag- 
ined, particularly in the lives of families 
with high-needs children or those experi- 
encing a crisis. 

Perhaps the most profound ministry 
has been to Steven and his family. Steven 
had a metabolic disorder requiring con- 
stant physical care. His mother brought 
him to Tiny Tots regularly in his four 


Baas Bs sa A BS. Reatien : 
short years. For her, it was much needed 
respite; for him, it was a place where his 
significant physical needs were met with 
unwavering love and care. Similarly, safe, 
reliable child care kept families together 
when parents experienced personal or do- 
mestic crises, says former minister Rev. 
Jean Morris. Hers is a perspective few 
have. Tiny Tots supported her pastoral 
ministry by providing opportunities for 
parents to meet with her privately. 

In ministering to others, staff often 
experienced ministry themselves. Agnes, 
a mature immigrant from Scotland, was 
supported by co-workers in learning 
about public transit and gained her inde- 
pendence. Even today, new immigrants 
on staff use work experience at Tiny Tots 
to qualify for formal child care training. 
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NEW IN CANADA 


PRAYER CUBES 


Prayer cubes are 6cm solid blocks of natural 
beechwood, with a separate prayer on each face 
of the cube. The blocks are smooth, with rounded 
corners and edges, and weigh about 180gms. 


Cube No. 1 
provides three morning and three evening 
prayers written by the Vicar of Lindisfarne. 


Cube No. 2 
consists of six graces, five of them 
written on Scotland's Isle of lona. 


Cube No. 3 
has six healing prayers, also by the Vicar. 


Cubes cost $17 incl. taxes 
Set of three for $48 
Shipping and handling extra. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS 
5640 Spring Garden Road 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3J 3M7 
fidon@attcanada.ca 


| CUSTOM 


& STEEPLE 


1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


* Design * Manufacture 
¢ Installation 


Specializing in 
Vv Steeples 
¥ Domes 
V Spires / Finials 
/ Restorations 
/ Renovations / Additions 
Y Lightning Protection Systems 
/ Cedar, Slate, Copper 
& Sheet Metal 


Ph: (905) 849-7785 
Fax: (905) 842-7491 


E-mail: 
info@customcupola.com 


www.customcupola.com 


Entrance to these studies is a first step in 
contributing fully to Canadian society. 

Contributions to ministry at the church 
are wide-ranging. While Tiny Tots has 
been the point of entry for a number of 
families at Varsity Acres, that was never 
considered the main goal of the program. 
This was a joyful bonus. One young 
mother found not only a place for occa- 
sional child care, but also a church home 
6,000 miles from her own. Twenty-seven 
years later, four generations of Lisbeth 
Duncan’s family have a history that is 
inseparable from the life of Varsity Acres. 

Receiving Alberta government day- 
care subsidies in the 1980s, Tiny Tots’ 
surplus income was then donated to 
others. Over 25 years, a significant 
amount furthered the work of the church 
as well as assisting other organizations 
such as Camp Kannawin, the Salvation 
Army, the food bank and the Calgary 
Drop-In Centre. With subsidies dis- 
continued, Tiny Tots has returned to self- 
sufficiency and practical program 
support as before. On Wednesday morn- 
ings, for example, 15 children play while 
their mothers attend English as a second 
language classes. 

The 30-year ministry of Tiny Tots was 
celebrated with joyful recognition last 
September. At a worship service, Scrip- 
ture readings were about the call to do 
God’s work to the ends of the Earth — in- 
cluding Calgary. All the participants had 
shared in the work and witness of Tiny 
Tots in some way — as staff, parents, vol- 
unteers or even as former tiny tots. 

What is the future for this longtime 
suburban ministry? The needs and vision 
still exist, but society is increasingly com- 
plex and secular. Tiny Tots has necessar- 


ily evolved from a volunteer-run program 
to a non-profit business. 

A full business plan, compiled in 1997, 
was requested by the session, which took 
responsibility for the program in 1996. 
Recognizing the importance of account- 
ability and safety issues in the 1990s, this 
move also more fully embraced Tiny Tots 
as a ministry at Varsity Acres. Safety and 
security precautions are now formalized, 
with police and reference checks, job 
descriptions, interviews, probationary 
periods and annual reviews. Today’s secu- 
larity is reflected by the staff, of whom 
only one-third have a congregational con- 
nection. Where staff were all volunteers 
from the church, now only a third have a 
connection with the congregation. 

This fall, Deborah Dalby was ap- 
pointed program coordinator. Ms. Dalby, 
affiliated with another denomination, 
was grateful for Tiny Tots’ outreach and 
compassion as a former parent-user. She 
believes it is time to give back what she 
received and that her perspective allows 
her to recognize Tiny Tots as a true com- 
munity treasure. 

Many years ago, a young lad came to 
play. Lay minister Stan Stutely, a tall, 
stately man with a full white beard hap- 
pened upon the boy in his wanderings 
about the church. Struck by Mr. Stutely’s 
appearance, the boy rushed to tell others 
that he had seen God! Truly, he did “see 
God” that day, as have many others, 
child and adult alike, in the love and care 
experienced at Tiny Tots. As long as this 
happens, the future of this backyard min- 
istry is filled with God’s promise. 8 


Cathy Gale is an elder at Varsity Acres Church, 
Calgary. 


classifieds 


ALBION GARDENS PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH is looking for Red or possibly 
Green Praise books. Compiled by: John W. 
Peterson and Norma Johnson. Copyright 
1979 Singspiration - Zondervan Corp. 
Phone: 905-878-9300 or E-mail at: 


minnie4@iprimus.ca. 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


SUMMER ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE May 
19-22, 2003 at Luther University College, 
Regina, SK.“Faces of Religion - Faces of Jesus 
with keynote speakers Dr. Reginald Bibby 
and Dr. Bryan Hillis. Contact Terry Marner 
(306-584-0796) or Marner@accesscomm.ca. 
Registration deadline: May 2, 2003. Spon- 
sored jointly by Regina Area Churches and 
the Prairie Centre for Ecumenism. 
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Dear Editor: 


ell, it seems as if the dream 
of a megachurch within our 
presbytery, to wit, the Cinna- 


mon Springs Presbyterian Church and 
Spirituality Centre, has come to nought. 
The option on the site has lapsed, much 
to the despair of our real estate and 
church planting committee. 

The Rey. Myke Myles was as near to 
disconsolate as he ever got. New to our 
presbytery, his reputation had preceded 
him. He was known as My-My Myles, 
and not simply because of the eccentric 
spelling of his names. 

Everywhere the man has been, he has 
“had a vision” for his congregation that 
involved building something — anything. 
Though he prided himself on seeing a 
“real need” that few others could discern 
as sharply, he apparently drew no conclu- 
sions from the fact that his stay in a con- 
gregation lasted from sod-turning to 
ribbon-cutting and no longer. He is ru- 
moured to hold the record for People & 
Places service of dedication photos in- 
volving people with worried smiles. He 
would wax eloquent on his “‘career” with 
these words of invocation: “When I built 
my new Christian education wing [or my 
new sanctuary extension, my new gym, 
my new manse, my new elevator, my new 
washrooms] in ... ” Hence the sobriquet 
My-My Myles. 

He had thought of the Cinnamon 
Springs proposal as his just reward for a 
lifetime of service adding granny flats to 
the Lord’s Temple. 

“Tt was such a perfect spot, Plymley 
— between a 15-screen Cineplex and a 
Megalomart. Unlimited parking. Think 
of the pass-by traffic flow alone!” 

I thought pass-by traffic was a prob- 
lem not a solution, but said nothing. He 
went on. 

“The whole front would have been 
double-glazed thermopane glass. All those 
people, all that traffic could look right in 
and see us working, worshipping ... ” 
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“God’s aquarium.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing. That’s what Joyless John 
called it when ... ” 

“That fossil! No vision! He couldn’t 
see a real need if he fell over it! Not 
a cent of seed money would he put up 
— and sitting on that great big lottery 
win. And as far as getting him to talk 
up the sell-and-merge-and-move pro- 
posal to those empty downtown relics, 
forget it!” 


corner of Nebula Starway and Paradise 
Avenue. 

“T have a vision, Plymley. I see a real 
need. When I built my ... ” 

“What? What do you see?” I hurried 
to cut off the tour through the trophy 
case of his memories. 

“Parking. Lots and lots of parking, 
Plymley.” 

“But Nebula Starway has only, what, 
75 to 80 members. Don’t you have lots 
of parking already?” 


‘There’s only room for a few futile gestures in life, 
Plymley, and you have to ration them carefully’ 


Of course, sell and merge and move 
meant sell and merge and move to Cin- 
namon Springs. It wasn’t surprising to 
me that John had not led that charge. I 
remember him saying to me: “There’s 
only room for a few futile gestures in a 
lifetime, Plymley, and you have to ration 
them carefully. All these old churches 
have long memories, and we tend to pre- 
fer going ‘gentle into that good night’ 
raging against the Hydro bills, maybe, 
but letting the sun set as slowly and as 
softly as dust on a plastic fern.” 

I didn’t enlighten My-My Myles on 
the subject of Joyless John McWhirter’s 
understanding of the Presbyterian uni- 
verse. I suspected that, before long, he 
would make some discoveries himself. 

“Who picked up our option on the 
site?” I asked. 

“Bed, Bath and Bakery.” When he 
saw my puzzled reaction, he added: “You 
know, furniture, fixtures and food. Latest 
thing in franchises. Weird synergy.” I 
nodded as if I understood. 

Seeking safer and more familiar terri- 
tory, I asked how things were at his 
church, a suburban congregation on the 


“Not enough for a drive-in movie set- 
up! I see rezoning, Plymley. Christian 
movies, lots of income from the snack 
baring & 

“But we get five months of winter!” 

“Look. I have it on good authority 
from one of the developers that a medical 
centre is going in on Paradise just across 
the street. They might make a deal on 
daytime parking.” 

“But that’s all green space. You’ve got 
a nice lawn and picnic tables and flower 
bedsis<3:3 

“Useless, Plymley. Litter collectors. 
Doggie bathrooms. You’ve got to see the 
big picture.” 

I thought he might be attempting a 
pun, but hint of humour came there none. 
I couldn’t resist: “So you’re going to 
pave Paradise?” 

“And put in a parking lot.” 

He didn’t smile. He didn’t even blink. 


Yours for less earnest visionaries, 


exe pmby EL 
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The leadership factor in evangelism 


Replacing philosophical rhetoric with personal involvement 


by Chuck Congram 


hich does God value more — 
faithfulness or success? Dur- 
ing the 1980s, that question 


surfaced in our denomination around an 
initiative arising out of the General As- 
sembly. A grassroots movement, spurred 
by a similar one in The Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan, gave birth to what 
was known as Church Growth to Double 
in the ’80s. The concept centred on a 
desire to reverse the declining trends and 
even, should God favour our efforts, see 
an actual doubling of membership within 
that 10-year time frame. It was not long 
before some critics began to suggest that 
God was far more interested in our faith- 
fulness than in our success. 

In our current denominational culture, 
significantly more time is spent trying to 
define what evangelism is and the appro- 
priate Presbyterian way of doing it than 
in the actual practice. The time has come 
for leadership to set aside the philosoph- 
ical rhetoric in order to engage more 
fully in being personally involved in 
evangelism. In addition, individuals asso- 
ciated with our congregations must be 
challenged and trained to seek ways to 
introduce others to the life-transforming 
power and love of Jesus Christ. This 
mandate, which is enormous, is first and 
foremost a leadership issue. 

John Maxwell, a well-known church 
leader, describes it as The Law of the 
Lid. He suggests there is a direct correla- 
tion between a person’s leadership ability 
and his or her level of effectiveness. Ex- 
trapolated further, it means that leader- 
ship effectiveness in a congregation will 
determine the impact that ministry may 
have. In the arena of evangelism, this 
means that the ability of local leadership 
to spearhead these efforts will be the de- 
termining factor as to whether or not this 
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primary biblical mandate is core to the 
congregation’s values and practice. 

The reality of this truth came to light 
for me in an encounter with Rev. Dr. Jim 
Sauer who, at the time, was serving on 
the national staff of our denomination in 
church growth and evangelism. As he de- 
scribed the essential ingredients of effec- 
tive ministry to leaders of our church, I 
became intensely aware of my own spir- 
itual state in this regard. Facing the in- 
creased demands that accompanied the 
growth of our congregation, I found my- 
self almost exclusively in relationship 
with only “nice church people.” My con- 
tacts with anyone spiritually indifferent, 
confused, antagonistic or searching were 
sporadic and unintentional at best. At the 
same time, I was exhorting the people I 
served to build meaningful relationships 
with unchurched people with the long- 
term goal of introducing them to Christ 
and the ministry of our church. Interest- 
ingly, I was asking them to engage in a 
primary form of ministry from which I 
had become disconnected. This was a 
defining moment for me and, to this day, 
I remain intentional in building relation- 
ships with individuals who are spiritually 
uncommitted. One of the practical forms 
this claim on my life has taken is my 
work as a police chaplain. 

The following are the priority dimen- 
sions of leadership required in a local 
congregation that desires to hold high the 
evangelism mandate. 


A willingness to pay the price 
The decision to make evangelism a 
priority is a costly one for any congrega- 
tion. It is even more so for those who, 
challenged by decreasing resources, have 
settled into a chaplaincy mode of min- 
istry. By this I mean the decision (either 


#7 in the series ~~ 


by intent or default) that those currently 
inside the walls of our sanctuary will be 
the primary recipients of ministry. The 
evidence is in the programs, expectations 
and mandates given to staff, as well as the 
allocation of resources. Should leadership 
determine to restructure in order to place 
greater emphasis on those currently out- 
side our “family,” the first cost factor will 
emerge in the form of criticism from 
those who feel their years of connected- 
ness and service place them in a position 
of both ministry priority and favour. 

At Lakeshore St. Andrew’s Church, 
one of the places our priorities show up is 
our Sunday morning service. By leader- 
ship intent, these are times unchurched 
people are given priority both in the 
design and content of these services. As 
a result, one of the common questions 
asked of those participating in the service 
during the prior prayer time is, “Who is at 
stake today?” This is designed to identify 
individuals who have been given a per- 
sonal invitation to that particular day’s 
service from one of the participants or 
from someone in the congregation. This 
simple exercise helps us retain our focus 
on the primary mandate of each Sunday 
morning — reaching unchurched people. 

As other costs are identified and in- 
curred, it will be essential that the leader- 
ship cling to the conviction of Gene Appel 
who states, “Lost people are much more 
important than some of the hits we take 
along the way.” 


Gift, gift, who has the gift? 

One of the most significant failures of 
the contemporary church has been the 
neglect of teaching and implementing the 
strategic emphasis on spiritual gifts. The 
Holy Spirit has given unique abilities to 
every Christian to use in serving others. 
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Research currently indicates that only a 
small percentage of Christians under- 
stands what their particular gifts are. Of 
those who know, only five to 10 per cent 
have the gift of evangelism. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that leaders identify and 
deploy these individuals effectively. 
Among other things, this means avoiding 
the temptation of putting a person with 
a gift of evangelism on a committee for 
church growth or outreach. Instead, re- 
lease him or her to engage freely in min- 
istry opportunities that provide maximum 
interaction with individuals in need of 
spiritual direction. 

Equally critical for leadership is the 
training of those who lack this particular 
gift. It is essential they understand that 
the absence of the gift does not release 
them from the responsibility the Bible 
describes as being ready at all times to 
give an account for the hope that lies 
within us (1 Peter 3:15). This may come 
in the form of a personal conversation, be 
it an invitation to a church service or ac- 
tivity or simply a response to a question 
about spiritual matters arising from the 
searching heart of an individual with 
whom the person has taken time to build 
a relationship of trust. 


The training element 

What would be your best guess as to 
the average amount of training dollars 
provided each year within the budget of a 
local congregation of the Presbyterian 
Church? Better yet, how many of those 
budgets would allocate any funds for 
training in evangelism? It might even be 
safe to suggest that most clergy within 
our denomination have never received 
any specific hands-on training in this 
regard. 

A recent foray into my beloved local 
Canadian Tire store reminded me of how 
quickly a Christian can lose the ability to 
communicate the core of the gospel in a 
simple way. A man stopped me in the 
store to engage in conversation. He indi- 
cated that his attendance at some of our 
recent services had piqued his interest in 
spiritual things. However, he felt over- 
whelmed with all the information he had 
been taking in and wondered if I could 
describe in two sentences or less how one 
might become a Christian. Only later did 
I realize the size of the challenge. In the 
confused culture of our day, it is a much 
more complex issue than is often por- 
trayed when evangelism is seen as noth- 
ing more than one hungry man telling 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Hold an Active Evangelism Sunday 


Wize is your community’s window on your congregation. It is how others 
see you. Holding an Active Evangelism Sunday is one way to show your 
church and community that you are interested in outreach. 

Most people attend church for the first time because they have been invited by 
someone they trust. They usually decide whether or not to return based on how they 
feel about the worship service. Churches tend to grow if they are healthy, have an 
outward focus and plan worship that is in touch with biblical truth and the times. 

The key is to create a positive worship experience and a congregational climate 
that enables members to be evangelists — to tell others about their faith and their 
church. This means overcoming any self-limiting structures in the church — 
unresolved conflict, lack of vision, inadequate facilities and unfriendliness. 

The ministry and presentation of the gospel must be spiritually engaging 
enough to encourage visitors to return after their first visit. Churches need to focus 
their energy on quality ministry and mission. 

Use the liturgy for Active Evangelism Sunday from the Active Evangelism 
mailing or write your own service. Invite people from your congregation who are 
gifted in the area of leading worship to participate in the service. 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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The 
Lakeside 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Minister Search 


The Search Committee for the Lakeside 
Presbyterian Church is looking for an immediate 
full-time minister to shepherd and expand our 

small church family. 


Nestled on Okanagan Lake in British Columbia's 
Okanagan Valley, the community of Summerland 
has vineyards, orchards, and lots to offer a family. 
You may obtain our Congregation Profile and 
learn more about us through our web site, 
or contact our Interim Moderator: 


Rev. Edward Millin 
edmillin@shaw.ca 
Ph: 250.542.8613 

Knox Presbyterian Church 

3701 - 32nd Avenue 

Vernon, BC V1T 2N2 


www.summerland.net/presbyterians 


ferministerministe! 
Trinity 
Presbyterian Church 
Calgary 


A friendly congregation of under 
200 worshippers is seeking a 
full-time minister to help the 

congregation continue to grow. 


This 15-year-old 
congregation provides: 
Stimulating opportunities 
for Worship, 


Christian Education programs 
for children, youth and adults, 
and Outreach initiatives 
to one of the fastest growing 
communities in Canada. 


Contact: Rev. Karl English 
Interim Moderator 
11228 Wilson Road SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2J 2E2 
403-278-8577 
english.bk@shaw.ca 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Creative Designs ane 
Quality Craftsmanship / 


www.obatastudios. com / 


ie lenge noes 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


i tet 125 Montreal Avenue West 
wt SAINT JOHN, N.B. E2M 5E8 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemarate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fundraiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 
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another hungry man where to find bread. 
Intentional, focused training in evangel- 
ism, such as The Contagious Christian 
course (see the resource section of this 
article), will be essential for leaders eager 
to see their congregations effectively en- 
gage with individuals who lack a clear 
understanding of the Christian faith. 


The passionate heart part 

At least two critical things happen over 
time in the life of every Christian. The 
first is a tendency to centre relationships 
on individuals of a common heart and 
mind. So it is likely that the longer I am a 
Christian the fewer relationships I will 
have with unchurched people. The second 
factor centres on passion. The longer we 
deal in spiritual matters the more indiffer- 
ent we tend to become. Gradually, the fire 
that was ours in the early days of follow- 
ing Christ dies down. David, the Psalmist, 
understood this principle well when he 
sought restoration before God: “Restore to 
me again the joy of your salvation, and 
make me willing to obey you. Then I will 
teach your ways to sinners, and they will 
return to you” (Psalm 51:12-13, The New 
Living Translation). 


At one time in the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi, that great statesman from India, 
he was convinced Christianity must sure- 
ly be the one true religion. He travelled 
to Africa for further study and lived in 
the home of a Christian family. However, 
sadly, they went about their daily rou- 
tines as well as the exercise of their faith 
in a most passionless way. It took Gandhi 
only eight months of observing their in- 
difference to conclude that his original 
conviction must be wrong and some 
other religion must surely be where 
ultimate truth lay. 

While a primary call of God on our 
lives is to faithfulness, there is little 
doubt God also calls us to fruitfulness — 
and the latter will be seen when individ- 
uals become devoted followers of Christ. 
Leadership in evangelism, from both 
clergy and laity, must be birthed from the 
passion of hearts of individuals who re- 
cognize that lost people matter to God 
and, by implication, cannot matter any 
less to us. 


Rev. Charles (Chuck) Congram is the minister 
of Lakeshore St. Andrew’s Church in 
Tecumseh, Ont. 


For further reflection and discussion 


* Budgets often reflect priorities. What percentage of the budget of your congregation 
is designed for programs or events specifically oriented to the needs and interests of 


unchurched people? 


* In 2003, what specific training in evangelism will be provided for the leadership of your — 


local congregation? 


* How many people — particularly those in leadership — in your congregation can 
specifically identify the spiritual gifts that are present in their lives? Of these, who are 


the ones with the gift of evangelism? 


* Virtually every person associated with your congregation is in relationship with someone 
who is spiritually indifferent, antagonistic or searching. Is there a plan through which these 
individuals can be prayed for on a regular basis? If not, why not? 


For further reading 


Becoming a Contagious Christian by Bill Hybels and Mark Mittelberg (Zondervan, 1996) 


Becoming a Contagious Christian Participant's Guide: Communicating Your Faith in a Style That 
Fits You by Bill Hybels, Lee Strobel and Mark Mittelberg (Zondervan, 1995) 


Willow Creek Association provides training through The Contagious Evangelism Conference. 


For details see www.willowcreek.com 


Evangelism and the Sovereignty of God by J.. Packer (InterVarsity, 1991) 


Made for a Purpose: Discovering and Using Your Spiritual Gifts by Chuck Congram 
(available in The Book Room in the summer of 2003) 
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CROMEY, REV. FREDERICK HENRY, passed 
from this world to be with his Lord on De- 
cember 19, 2002. Born in Ahoghill, Northern 
Ireland, August 6, 1914, he came to Canada in 
1957 to serve as ordained missionary at St. 
Giles Church, Galt (Cambridge), Ont. It was 
during his ministry there that the present 
church was built. He subsequently served at 
Kincardine, Markham/Stouffville (then a two- 
point charge) and Norwich/Bookton, from 
which charge he retired from parish ministry. 

Upon retirement, Fred and his wife, Mary, 
moved to Guelph, Ont., and worshipped in 
St. Andrew's Church. Even in his retirement 
years, Fred continued to serve the Lord, as- 
sisting with pastoral visitation in the congre- 
gation. Failing health meant moving to a 
nursing home in Elora, Ont. in the fall of 2002. 

A memorial service was conducted from 
St. Andrew's, Guelph, led by Rev. Dr. Vernon 
Tozer, interim minister, on December 23, 
2002. Fred is survived by his wife, Mary, chil- 
dren Norman, Douglas and Annabel, seven 
grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 
three brothers and one sister. 

Fred’s wry sense of humour, evidence of 
his Irish background, provided joy to those 
who knew and worked with him. He will be 
missed by his family and friends. 


MacLEAN, REV. DR. (A.O.) ALLISON 
OSBORNE, CD, B.A., D.D., 88, died on January 
28, 2003 in Halifax, N.S. He was born in Scots- 
burn, N.S. and was a graduate of the Pictou 
Academy, Pictou, N.S., Acadia University and 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal. He was 
ordained as a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada by the Presbytery of Mon- 
treal on April 12, 1939. He was the minister of 
the Harvey Station, N.B., pastoral charge from 
1939-42 after which he served as a chaplain 
in the Royal Canadian Navy until 1945. He 
then served as the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Moncton, N.B., St. Andrew’s, Cobourg, Ont., 
and Calvin Church, Halifax, where he was 
minister from 1957 until 1982 when he re- 
tired. In 1976 he received an honorary Doctor 
of Divinity degree from The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

During his ministry, he also served as a 
chaplain of the Reserve Army in Moncton 
and Halifax and at Dorchester Penitentiary, 
N.B. He was a member of the Mission Board, a 
member of the senate of The Presbyterian 
College and served on the board of the 
Coverdale Foundation for many years; recent- 
ly he was honoured for 50 years of service to 
Coverdale. He was Moderator of the Synod of 
the Atlantic Provinces in 1952-53. Dr. 
MacLean will be remembered for his love for 
Christ and the church, for mission and new 
church development, for his care in prepar- 
ing for leading in worship, for his devotion to 
pastoral care and for his sense of humour. 

He is survived by his wife of almost 64 
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years, Eva; two sons, both of whom are elders 
in the churches that they attend: James (Pat), 
Halifax, and lan (Willa), Fredericton, by five 
grandchildren and 10 great grandchildren. 
He was predeceased by his daughter, Eliza- 
beth Anne and four brothers, one of whom 
was the Rev. Robert A. MacLean. 

A memorial service was held at Calvin 
Church, Halifax, on Jan. 31, conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. W.G. Sydney McDonald, 
assisted by the Rev. P.A. McDonald. 


PETERS, REV. GEORGE, passed away January 
8, 2003. He was born February 21, 1930, in 
Winnipeg. After working for the Toronto 
Dominion Bank for several years, George felt 
the call of God upon his life, graduating from 
Knox College in 1968. He was assigned to 
a two-point charge in Fort MacLeod and 
Jumbo Valley, Alberta. After four years, he ac- 
cepted a call from St. Andrew’s, Kamloops, 
B.C., where he was the minister for 24 years 
until his retirement in 1996. George was very 
active in his community and presbytery. He 
also served as clerk of the Synod of B.C. He is 
survived by his wife, Sheila, son Timothy and 
daughter-in-law Della. 


GILLESPIE, GORDON, passed away Decem- 
ber 22, 2002, in his 84th year. He was repre- 
sentative elder, trustee and longtime elder of 
St. Paul’s Church, Victoria Harbour, Ont. 


MacMILLAN, HECTOR (HUGH), died on Sun- 
day, November 24, 2002, at 93 years of age. 
His funeral was conducted at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Moncton, N.B., on 
November 28. Hector served faithfully as 
Sunday school superintendent and choir 
member for many years. Becoming an elder 
in 1941, he was made elder emeritus in Feb- 
ruary 1994. Hector had 12 siblings, including 
Rev. Dr. Donald MacMillan of Toronto and 
Rev. Archibald L. MacMillan of Needham Pres- 
byterian, Boston. He is survived by one sister, 
Eileen, of North Sydney, the place of Hector’s 
birth. 


MacSWEEN, MARY (MARIE) DOROTHY, 
passed away January 24, 2003, in the Royal 
Jubilee Hospital, Victoria, in her 85th year. 
Beloved wife and respected partner of the 
late Rev. Dr. Alex MacSween. 

Married in 1938, they served various con- 
gregations in Canada’s four western provinces 
before moving to Toronto where Alex was 
appointed assistant secretary of the General 
Board of Missions, later becoming the Canada 
secretary of the Board of World Mission of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Alex main- 
tained that the Doctor of Divinity (honoris 
causa) conferred on him was shared in equal 
part by Marie. 

They retired to Saanichton, B.C., in 1982; 
then to Victoria in 1999. Marie's love of garden- 


ing was shown in the profusion of flowers 
always blooming in her garden or on her sun- 
deck. She served as a member of the Knox 
Presbyterian Church choir to the end of her life. 

A memorial service was held Saturday, 
February 1, 2003, at 2 p.m., at Knox Presbyter- 
ian Church, Victoria. Donations may be made 
in Marie's memory to the Knox Presbyterian 
Church Choir Music Fund, 2964 Richmond 
Road, Victoria, B.C. V8R 4V1. 

“Until we meet again in the morning.” 


MASON, JOSEPH (JOE) ELLIS, elder 28 years, 
session clerk 26 years, lona Church, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., died June 11, 2002. A dedicated 
servant of God. 


PATTERSON, HAZEL, faithful member 53 
years, group member for many years, Alexan- 
dra, Brantford, Ont., January 8, 2003. 


ROBINSON, DR. RAY, went to be with his Lord 
on November 30, 2002, after an 18-month bat- 
tle with cancer. Born in New Zealand, Ray 
came to Canada in 1971 to serve as a medical 
doctor. A service of witness to the resurrection 
was held for this faithful elder at St. Andrew’s, 
Kamloops, B.C.,on December 8. 


STOW, FRED, passed away September 21, 
2001. For 33 years, he lovingly served the 
Lord as an elder in Cheyne, Stoney Creek; 
Clarkson Road, Mississauga; St. Andrew's, 
Southampton, Ont. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


———— 6) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


Architect Inc. 
William O. Menzel — Director 

538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 
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__Vacancles — 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Central Parish pastoral charge, PEI (Clyde 
River, Canoe Cove, Churchill, Nine Mile 
Creek). Rev. Daphne Blaxland, PO Box 28, 
Montague, PEl COA 1RO; 902-838-3139; 
dblaxland@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB 
“E2M 3Y3; 

506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com.- 
Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1W0O; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew's. Rev. Dr. D.W. MacKay, 
226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2; 
902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ns. 
sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, ON, St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, ON KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 
4442 King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC 
H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert's; Town 
of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rad., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
Cambridge, ON N3C 2A9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2£6; 
905-271-8112. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N15 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Kingston (rural), St. John’s, and Sandhill pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 67, 
Gananoque, ON K7G 2T6; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (senior minister, Cantonese/ 
English). Rev. Samuel Priestly, 143 Main St. 
N, Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, ON L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON L9T 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
ON LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON 
MSS 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 1J2; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 


Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul's; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., RR 1, Tecum- 
seh, ON N8N 2L9. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, ON NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 lvy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers Stone. Rev. 
Steve Lindsay, 7 King St.W, Stoney Creek, ON 
L8G 1G7; 905-664-6043; Inds234@aol.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON NSR 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's. Rev. Terry Samuel, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 275; 
519-542-2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-McIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John Giurin, 
350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON P7A 1K1; 
jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
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___ Vacancies 


continued 


PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, ON, Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 Wilson 
Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278-8577; 
english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Olds, St. Andrew's. Rev. R.D. Wilson, 5020 — 48 
St., Sylvan Lake, AB T4S 1C6; 403-887-2416; 
Fax 403-887-5289; memorialsl@rttinc.com. 

Wainwright, AB, St. Andrew’s; Chauvin, West- 
minster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 2203-118 
St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5K1; 780-436-0029; 
retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
BC V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 
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WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 


WE DARE TO BE THERE, 
AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


youth supportive housing 
| 
adults street Outreach 
! 
seniors community support services 


toronto (GTA) 


and 


york region 


205 RICHMOND ST. W., SUITE 301, TORONTO, ON M5V 1V3 / 416.979.1994 / WWW.LOFTCS.ORG 


MILLS ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING 
FOR HOUSES OF WORSHIP 


rire isndarscspnsrsese 
1-800-268-1526 
(905) 643-1066 
E-mail results@millslighting.com 
Website www. millslighting.com 
(Catalogue upon request.) 
3 Made in Canada 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 


Waggoners, Inc 


www.pewcushions.com 


©’ YOUNG 
CHILDREN® 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


This acclaimed Canadian music 
programme for children ages 3 
and up is training new teachers 
for several areas across 
Southwestern Ontario. 
Contact: Sandra Poolton 
(Southern Ontario Coordinator) 


1-866-884-3080 


as well as other areas across Canada 


Contact: MYC 1-800-561-1692 


Minimum Requirements: 
GRADE VIII PIANO ¢ GRADE II THEORY 
EXPERIENCE WORKING 
WITH CHILDREN 
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contemporary spirituality 


Like a winter's aspen 


A leafless tree and the moon provide a reminder of God's pure light 


David Webber 


t’s Lent and it’s early spring in the 

Cariboo region of British Columbia. 

This means two full months more of 
brown earth tones. Of all the places I’ve 
lived, I don’t think I have ever seen any- 
where that takes so much time going 
from brown to green as the Cariboo. The 
snow left in late February. It is now 
March and it’s hard to find a wisp of 
green grass or a hint of green foliage. In- 
stead, the grass is a dull, ugly brown and 
the buds are barely even swollen. I love it 
here in the Cariboo, but this time of year 
is not a pretty sight. However, there was 
one night a week ago. 

Linda, Chelsea and I were going 
home from a house church out in the 
Chilcotin. We had left the ranch at Red- 
stone about 10 p.m., and the drive back 
along the Chilcotin highway was quiet 
and dark. Linda and Chelsea were snooz- 
ing to the crooning of the Cummins 
diesel. About midnight, I noticed a 
strange gold light off to the southeast. It 
was just a small sliver of a glow on the 
horizon, rich in colour and unusual in 
this season of dull brown and grey. I had 
to work really hard at keeping my mind 
and eyes on the road. 

The light was birthing bright and 
golden, capturing my attention like a 
moth on a hot summer’s night. But it was 
not a summer’s night; it was spring in the 
Cariboo — cold, grey and butt-ugly 
brown. To make it even uglier, the atmos- 
phere was filled with grey land-clearing 
smoke. And so I drove and watched, 
wondering what would happen when the 
pregnant light delivered a full moon. 

About the time of the moon’s nativity, 
I drove down into a coulee and complete- 
ly lost sight of it. I almost cussed out 
loud. The light was snuffed out. Once 


50 
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again, I was left looking at the skeletons 
of leafless aspens on a hillside of dead 
grass under the shadow of a smoke-filled 
night sky. 

My disappointment was short-lived. I 
drove out of the ravine, the moon calved 
and a lone aspen, a leafless winter skel- 
eton on the horizon, got trapped in its 
light. It was the most beautiful sight I 
had ever seen. The ugly brown grass 
became frosted with brilliant gold. The 
winter’s aspen became delicate black 
lace, silhouetted on the horizon, backlit 
by the huge fiery moon. 

I stopped the truck and sat there 
amazed. How could ugly land-clearing 
smoke, brown lifeless grass and the skel- 
eton of a leafless aspen give rise to all 
this? 

Well, it was the moonlight that did it. 
Shining from behind, it transformed the 
smoky haze, dead grass and barren aspen 
into a scene of golden fire and black lace. 
Overwhelmed by the beauty, I found my- 
self wishing I could paint and somehow 
hold the scene captive. But all I had was 
my memory. When I eventually got the 
truck moving again, a Bible verse got all 
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tangled up with the vision of splendour 
burned into my mind: “This, in essence, 
is the message we heard from Christ and 
are passing on to you: God is light, pure 
light; there’s not a trace of darkness in 
him” (1 John 1:5, The Message). 


Like a winter aspen 
and the fiery moon, 
the Creator God of light 
and | have 

great possibilities 


As I thought about this verse and the 
backlit winter’s aspen, I could not help 
but think about God and me. Many times 
I find myself so overwhelmed with dark- 
ness in my life that I find it hard to imag- 
ine how God could ever make use of me 
to do any good in the world. Because of 
sin, mine and original, it often feels as if 
I am among the walking dead, a mere an- 
imated skeleton that’s ugly, lifeless and 


leafless — like a winter’s aspen. But this 
night, the picture of fire and lace chal- 
lenged my pessimism. The Bible says 
God is like pure light. Pure light must 
mean that God has more power than re- 
flected light. The Bible often portrays the 
pure light of God’s glory as an awesome 
consuming and refining fire (Exodus 
24:17, Malachi 3:2). 

If the reflected light of the moon has 
the power to make ugly land-clearing 
smoke, brown lifeless grass and the 
skeleton of a winter’s aspen into some- 
thing of absolute wonder and beauty, and 
by shining from behind no less, it causes 
me to wonder about the pure, fiery light 
of the Creator God working directly 
upon me and from within me. And like a 
winter’s aspen and the fiery moon, I am 
persuaded that the Creator God of light 
and | have great possibilities. I am en- 
couraged to embrace the Creator’s fire 
with my new-found Lenten resolve. [a 


Rev. David Webber, a contributing editor to 
the Record, is a minister of the Cariboo, B.C., 
house church ministry and the author of 
From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 
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studying at the College. 


(The award will take into account contribution 
to church life and economic need, 
as well as academic abilities. ) 


For information, contact: 
Dr. John Vissers, Principal 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
info @ presbyteriancollege.ca 
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homeless people, Christian Education, 
mission work in developing nations, 
training ministers, the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 


Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 
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Thank you! 


On behalf of the board and staff of the Record, please accept my sincere thanks for helping 
us with our January readership survey. The response was overwhelming, and the valuable 


48 obituaries 


49 vacancies 


information you provided will help us to keep improving the magazine in ways that we hope 0 ur cove r 


will serve you better. A report on the findings will appear in the May issue of the Record. 
Illustration by Ed Schnurr. 


Sincerely, 


David Harris, editor 


Photo: Geoff Olsen, PWS&D 


Accused of witchcraft in their villages, these women have sought refuge 
at the Gambaga Outcast Home. Housing on this compound is poor and 
water is hard to access. There are few ways for the women to earn an 
income. Many of the women are accompanied by children or grand- 


children who have little opportunity to go to school. 


With PWS&D’s help, The Presbyterian Church of Ghana (PCG) is helping 
to improve housing, education, income generating opportunities, and water 
and sanitation facilities at the Gambaga Outcast Home while working to 
help outcast women return home and reintegrate into their communities. 
The PCG also provides women outcasts with maize, soybeans, and 
groundnut seeds for planting. 


It is one way PWS&D partners make a difference. 
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Debating with grace 


i) 


David Harris _ 


should be our hallmark 


series of public meetings across the country to consider 

whether any changes should be made to the laws regard- 
ing marriage. It is Parliament’s responsibility to legally define 
what marriage is. Provinces have jurisdiction over marriage 
ceremonies, registries and who may perform marriages. 

Currently, the law is that marriage is “the union of one man 
and one woman.” That is also the position of the Presbyterian 
Church, affirmed last year by the General Assembly. However, 
an Ontario court ruled last year that restricting marriage to 
opposite-sex couples is unconstitutional, and there are challenges 
before the courts in three provinces raising the question of the 
constitutionality of restricting marriage to heterosexual unions. 

Added to this is a clear direction in public opinion on the 
matter. Ten years ago, 37 per cent of Canadians were in favour 
of same-sex marriage; last year, that figure was 53 per cent. 

The federal government suggests three possibilities: mar- 
riage could remain an opposite-sex institution, either by invok- 
ing the notwithstanding clause or by creating other civil unions 
equal to marriage but called something else; marriage could be 
changed to include same-sex couples; marriage could be rele- 
gated to religious jurisdiction and be replaced at the federal 
level by a civil union. Variations on all three possibilities exist 
around the world and, in fact, some provinces have created civil 
registries for same-sex couples. 

The Presbyterian Church, through the Canadian Council of 
Churches, is asking the federal government for more time to 
study the various possibilities. Undoubtedly, part of the diffi- 
culty is that member churches hold widely divergent views on 
this issue. 

As it happens, this year’s General Assembly will also receive 
a report from a special committee on sexual orientation that was 
struck in 1997. The committee’s task was to clarify the limits of 
the roles of homosexual people within the church and to investi- 
gate and explore the scientific, psychological, medical, pastoral, 
theological and biblical understandings of sexual orientation. 

The convener of the committee, Rev. Wendy Paterson, was 
quoted in last month’s Record as saying that the committee’s 
study guide, now available for use in congregations, is not in- 
tended to be a definitive statement or an attempt to sway opinion 
in any one direction. Rather, “it is intended to get people talking.” 

Talking is good — it’s certainly better than the fighting that 
has accompanied far too many upheavals in social history. 
Admittedly, for some people on both sides of the issue, the time 
for talk is over. They are exhausted, remain unconvinced of any 


Ah his month, the federal government will be holding a 
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merit in their opponents’ views and want to get on with the 
myriad other concerns the church must focus on if it is to 
remain a vital institution in spreading the good news of Jesus 
Christ and ministering on his behalf in the world. 

Patience not precipitousness might be the slogan Christians 
should be encouraged to adopt. Even in the Early Church, 
many debates stretched on for years, sometimes decades. If we 
truly believe God provides for our needs, shouldn’t waiting on 
the Holy Spirit for guidance be a grace-filled time? 

Not rushing in also gives us all the opportunity to check our 
motives in such debates. One of the motives that seems to be 
present among some Christians is fear: fear that heterosexual 
marriage will be endangered, fear that family life will be 
threatened. 

It is not wrong to fear, but it is important to examine such a 
powerful emotion with cool-headed reason. Setting aside the 
important religious questions that Christians of every denom- 
ination should be asking, what, for instance, is the likelihood 
that permitting civil unions between same-sex couples — what- 
ever one calls such unions — will imperil permanent unions 
between opposite-sex couples? With a heterosexual divorce rate 
of about 38 per cent, it is somewhat difficult to imagine how a 
few unions from a sector constituting less than five per cent of 
society would pose more of a threat to marriage. 

Indeed, if maintaining traditional marriage is what is at stake, 
surely concerned Christians should be pressing governments 
and Crown prosecutors to lay charges against the increasing 
number of polygamists in Canada, such as those recently re- 
vealed by CBC’s the fifth estate to be living in Bountiful, B.C. 
The law against polygamy isn’t worth much if men are able to 
coerce young, often underage, women into lifelong servitude in 
their collection of wives. 

Most Christians have managed to find a way around the 
Bible’s clear injunctions against usury and only slightly less clear 
view of divorce. So even non-Christians are hardly being unrea- 
sonable if they suspect less than noble motives might be at work 
when some of those same Christians make faithfulness to biblical 
literalism regarding homosexuality the litmus test of true faith. 

In the coming months, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has an opportunity to help not only its own members but all 
Canadians work carefully and considerately through this 


difficult debate. 
tS ee alle 


_letters — 


Residential schools questions 
The January Record reported in News 
(Church, Ottawa Initial Agreement on 
Residential Schools Abuse Claims) an 
agreement-in-principle between the fed- 
eral government and the Presbyterian 
Church regarding a settlement for claims 
of abuse in church-run Indian residential 
schools. As many claims have been made 
by people who are elderly, the reality is 
successors of the victims will likely ben- 
efit financially. 

Maximum liability was set at $2.1 mil- 
lion and a further $500,000 to $1 million 
was committed to “healing and reconcilia- 
tion.” These funds are to come from exist- 
ing assets of the church, together with a 
significant amount likely to be asked from 
existing members and adherents. 

Based on the figures provided, the 
average individual claim would be about 
$8,000, 30 per cent of the “cure” for the 
abuse rendered. With the government’s 
70 per cent contribution added, the 
amount would be closer to $20,000 per 
claimant. 

I would be interested in clarification 
of the following: 

Will the “healing and reconciliation” 
funds be expended on practical matters, or 
disappear in a mishmash of committee 
meetings, studies and band-aid programs? 

What is the estimated cost of legal 
fees for the settlement? 

Is the expense of $500,000 for “rituals 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 
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Wirt OUR FISTS ( 


such as closing celebrations and feasts” 
really necessary? What is the celebration 
for? Who is invited? 

Will there be a long lineup of mem- 
bers and adherents willing to make con- 
tributions for this special fund? 

Will the settlement give final release 
to present-day innocent members of the 
Presbyterian Church for the moral mis- 
conduct of some of our predecessors? 

While the die is cast, it is clear the set- 
tlement has been reached to avoid lengthy 
and costly litigation. That is a sensible 
move from a secular, corporate view. 
While the payment of money is salve for 
wounds of the victims, it is truly sad their 
suffering will never be forgotten. Pay- 
ment of money and celebrations and 
feasts are sad forms of reconciliation and 
healing. Perhaps this is the best we have 
to offer until each of us involved, directly 
or indirectly, comes to the point of for- 
giveness that Jesus taught. 

Chester McMackin, 
Hampton, N.B. 


Editor’s Note: A further story on resi- 
dential schools will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the Record. 


Screening protocols 

part smokescreen 

Cultural agendas, legal realities, the in- 
surance industry’s economic constraints 
and, maybe, even some thoughtful gospel 


reflection will require us to develop and 
practise screening policies for many 
workers in ministries of our congrega- 
tions (Churches, Non-Profits Pressured 
by Insurance Companies to Get Screen- 
ing Protocols in Place, February News, 
and editorial, Screening May Be a Bur- 
den But Ultimately Is a Good Thing). But 
let’s not replace one naiveté with another. 
Perhaps we have been “slipshod” — 
overly trusting, forgetting human fallen- 
ness, maybe even lazy and negligent. 

Screening protocols might have 
caught some potential abusers in residen- 
tial schools before these acts occurred 
but they would not have addressed the 
big issue of de-culturalizing the students 
of their Aboriginal heritage. Similarly, 
screening protocols may detect an un- 
trustworthy volunteer, but they will not 
produce a community of faith that is 
vibrant, healing, caring, eager to risk, 
ready to be misunderstood, prepared to 
lose even life for the sake of the gospel. 

No doubt there will be benefit for 
helping to create safe space for those 
who are young and/or vulnerable; but 
spare me the rhetoric and protest that this 
is integral to our calling in Christ. Our 
times and our frailties dictate it. Let’s get 
it done and done well; but let us regret, 
not champion, the expenditure of our 
resources in this way. 

Tan Shaw, 
Winnipeg 


BORP. 
IL AGREE. 
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Neutrality not an option 

in peacemaking 

In his letter (Taking Sides Over the 
Mideast, February), Ted O’ Neill suggests 
the Christian response to the Arab/Israeli 
conflict should be “neutral” and then 
proceeds to take one side. 

A neutral position is not helpful — 
you go neither forward nor backward. 
Surely a Christian response to almost any 
situation is, first, to recognize that the 
world does not work in black and white 
and, second, to consider all shades of 
grey in a Situation and use this informa- 
tion to decide on the most useful ap- 
proach for a peaceful resolution. 

Matthew 5:9 says, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” We have to be willing to 
help make it happen. We won’t do that 
by taking sides, and we sure won’t do it 
in neutral. 

Janet F: Main, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


God speaks in many ways 
I was delighted to learn of Bruce Feiler’s 
book Abraham: A Journey to the Heart 
of Three Faiths (Books, February). 

One of the highlights of my Christian 
faith has been the opportunity to serve 
on the Interfaith Council of Canada. In 
meeting people from other faiths — 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity — and North American 
Aboriginal peoples, I learned that God 
speaks to us in many ways. And in learn- 
ing from each other, we enrich our own 
spiritual life. 

In today’s world, we are surely called 
upon to build bridges rather than resolv- 
ing our differences through war. 

Caroline Andrews, 
Toronto 


Corrections: 


Due to incorrect information, an error of 
the sort the Record is happy to report 
occurred in the February Presbytery 
Profile. There are 11 Korean students in 
the Master of Divinity program at 
Vancouver School of Theology, not six 
(and 23 Korean students overall). 


Due to misinformation, the caption 
accompanying the photo on page 17 of 
the March Record identified the woman 
holding the banner (far right) as Renata 
Kellhamer. She is, in fact, Carol Boyer, who 
also made the banner. 
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CELEBRATE WITH KNOX COLLEGE 


May 12 - 14, 2003 


Saturday, May 10 - Wednesday, May 14 
Art Show 
An Exhibition and Sale of Watercolours by Carol Westcott 


Monday, May 12 - Wednesday, May 14 

Displays throughout the College 

Buy a book for Knox 

A special opportunity to add to the Caven Library collection 


Monday, May 12 


4:15 p.m. Guided Tour of the College 
5:00 p.m. Barbeque (by invitation only) 
7:30 p.m. Lecture by Prof. Charles Fensham 


“From Violence to Just War: Christian attitudes to violence”. 
Open to all. Free 


Tuesday, May 13 


9:00 a.m. Workshop with Heather Johnston 

4:30 p.m. “Thank God it’s Monday!: Living your faith in a weekday world” 
Registration required. Open to all. 

5:00 p.m. Principal’s Reception (by invitation only) 


Wednesday, May 14 


12:00 noon Graduation Luncheon 
for Knox 2003 Graduates, Reunion Year Graduates - 60th, 50th, 
40th, 25th, 10th, KEGA Executive Committee, Knox Faculty and 
Faculty Emeriti 

3:30 p.m. Faculty Presentation 
“Lay & Continuing Education at Knox” 
Open to all. 

2:00 p.m. - Asian Centre Open House 

5:00 p.m. McKay Room Open House 
Residence Open House 

4:15 p.m. Guided Tour of the College 

5:00 p.m. Board of Governors Dinner (by invitation only) 

7:30 p.m. Convocation, Convocation Hall 


Address by Heather Johnston 

“Church without Borders” 

Art Van Seters receives the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) 

Reception at Knox College 


for more information contact Barbara Hepburn at: 
(416) 978-0139 
e-mail: b.hepburn@utoronto.ca 


Foster Parents Wanted 
Changing Lives and Giving Hope 
> Generous reimbursement 


> Training provided 
> Make a difference that lasts a lifetime 


Join a team of Christian professionals with over thirty years experience. 
Call today! 
1-800-265-0368 


www.nairnfamilyhomes.com 
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McGill 


Presbyterian College 
Le Collége Presbyteérien 


(at McGill University, Downtown Montréal) 


A Community of Faith and Learning 


¢ Summer Placements and Third 
World exposure 
¢ Preparing for: 
+ Master of Divinity (M.Div, B.Th) 
¢ Diploma in Lay Leadership 
¢ Ordination in the PCC 


+ Reformed Theology focused on Jesus Christ 

¢ Women and Men preparing for ministry 
relevant to today’s world 

« Theological dialogue in an Ecumenical setting 

¢ Growth in your personal walk with Christ 

+ Possibilité de cours en frangais 


“Shaping Transformational Church Leaders” 
Presbyterian College 


3495 University Street, Montréal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 
info@presbyteriancollege.ca |www.presbyteriancollege.ca 


oA an Board of World Mission 


WO R LD 
mission 


ee Minister of St Andrew's, Colombo, Sri Lanka 


The ministry is mainly to the expatriate community and English-speaking 
locals, with many nationalities and denominations represented. 


A gregarious and enthusiastic spiritual leader is needed, who can relate 
to a broad spectrum of Christians and non-Christians and who can reach 
out to the wider community. Ability to communicate in a simple, clear 
but effective way is essential, as English is the second language of 
many of the congregation. The minister would also be expected to 
liaise with external church bodies including the National Christian 
Council of Sri Lanka. Full details in the job description. 


In view of the nature of this post, the successful candidate will be 
required to undertake an Enhanced Disclosure Check in terms of 
Part V of the Police Act 1997. 


Closing date:18 April 2003 
Further information and application 
forms are available from: 
Pamela Johnston 
Administrative Officer (Personnel) 
Board of World Mission, 

121 George Street, Edinburgh EH2 4YN. 
Tel: 0131 225 5722. 

Email: phjohnston@cofscotland.org.uk 
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letters 


continued 


Palliative care, not euthanasia 
I read Willis Harvey’s letter (The Pains of 
Death, February) with interest. Although 
he didn’t use the word euthanasia, he 
seemed to suggest it as an alternative to 
people suffering with pain when there is 
no hope for a cure. He challenged people 
to become volunteers and see for them- 
selves the anguish suffered by patients 
and their families. 

I have been a palliative care volunteer 
in several communities. I am disappoint- 
ed Mr. Harvey could feel this way. The 
whole palliative care mission purpose is 
to provide loving care for people in their 
last days and for their families as well. 
Dame Cecily Saunders who began the 
palliative care movement certainly be- 
lieved there was a better way. And I have 
never seen a patient die without dignity. 

I have also known what it is like to 
see loved ones suffer with an illness but 
whose pain was well-managed. This al- 
lowed time for my family to come to- 
gether in special ways, and I wouldn’t 
change that. 

I pray our country will never sanction 
euthanasia. I hope Mr. Harvey will re- 
think his position. 

Ruth Anne Smith, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Small world 

I read with interest and enjoyment Tom 
Dickey’s profile in January of the Cape 
Breton presbytery and his mention of 
Rev. James MacGregor. 

At my parents’ wedding in 1926, the 
best man was one Archibald MacGregor, 
a direct descendant of James. Uncle 
Archie, as we called him in childhood, 
was born in Canada but his family re- 
turned to the land of their ancestors 
where he attended school with my father 
at Edinburgh Academy. They both fought 
in the First World War, Archie being 
awarded the Military Cross for gallantry 
while serving with the Royal Engineers. 

When my wife and I bought our 
house in Edinburgh, it was only a short 
distance from where Archie and his wife, 
Kath, lived. When the small Edinburgh 
engineering firm for which I worked 
transferred me to Canada in 1968, Archie 
was most helpful in putting me in touch 
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with other descendants of Mr. MacGre- 
gor’s very large family. (As he explained 
it with wry Scottish humour, James Mac- 
Gregor had two wives — though not at 
the same time, of course!) Following a 
change of job and later retirement, my 
travelling days are largely over; but I re- 
member with pleasure the hospitality of 
those latter-day MacGregors, although 
none actually bore that name. 

James MacGregor did not sail across 
on the famous ship Hector but was re- 
cruited as a Gaelic-speaking Presbyterian 
minister in Pictou County. MacGregor 
family tradition has it that he was so dis- 
mayed by the conditions he found on 
arrival that, if there had been any possib- 
ility of returning promptly to Scotland, 
he would have done so. This being de- 
nied him, he buckled down and merited 
the reputation as the apostle of Presby- 
terianism in the Maritimes, which Mr. 
Dickey quoted. 

Kenneth J.H. Thomson, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Getting off our 

ecclesiastical behinds 

I am convinced that when non-Christians 
encounter Christ and experience his love, 
forgiveness and presence for the first 
time, they are hungry for worship and 
Christian fellowship and will make this a 
priority. The length, style and form of the 
service are secondary. 

The more I read about churches going 
to great lengths to reinvent themselves to 
stay alive, I cannot but think that the 
proverbial cart is, once again, before the 
horse. A newer format may draw a crowd, 
but I would wager the majority are Chris- 
tians already, perhaps looking for a 
change of scenery. This is not evangelism! 

What Christ calls us to do is to 
become deeply involved with non- 
Christians where they are so they see and 
experience his love in operation. Then 
they may be motivated to receive our 
words of the gospel and, possibly, re- 
spond to an invitation to attend church. 
The trouble is, this kind of involvement 
takes conviction, commitment, action and 
a true spirit of servanthood. All incon- 
venient. Not nearly as pleasant and safe 
as most church-oriented positions that ex- 
ist in our well-established comfort zones. 

I think the church will survive if we 
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shift the focus of attention from our- 
selves to those who need to know Christ 
and if we get off our ecclesiastical be- 
hinds, open our eyes and hearts and do 
something for someone outside our 
Christian circle. 
Bruce W. Hardy, 
Creston, B.C. 


A different perspective 

of the future church 

It would be a mistake to think the Novem- 
ber cover picture and inside pictures with 
the article Youthful Optimism represent 
the whole church. Witness by Christians 
in congregations of all colours happens on 
a daily basis to people of all colours. 

Miyumi, from a Buddhist family in 
Japan, was baptized in Toronto and is 
now studying in Osaka Theological Sem- 
inary in Japan. Shuwen Sun and Jihong 
Yang, young and gifted professors in 
China, were baptized in Toronto and are 
now hosting new believers after baptism 
in their home. Mohammed from Iran 
doesn’t hesitate to share his Christian 
faith with students who come from all 
over the world to Toronto. Vladimir from 
Russia, although living on the street, 
continues to share his Christian love with 
Russian exiles in Toronto. 

In a sermon in 1998, Dr. Mariano 
Di Gangi said, “Christianity ... is a faith 
that reflects the multicolourful splendour 
of God’s amazing creativity.” 

Yes, youth will lend hope for the fu- 
ture church. But for sure, it’s not going to 
be white but a colourful church. 

Rey. Peikang Dai, 
Jiangsu, China 


As we plan to serve in China on a long- 
term basis, we also want to assist Canadian 
Presbyterians who visit China. We can con- 
nect you with Chinese Christians. Our vol- 
unteer assistance is not limited to our area 


as we have a network of Christian friends 
all over China. Contact us and we will put 
you in touch with our travel consultant 
who will assist your travel plans in China. 
Ellen Rae and Peikang Dai, 
SrvChina@public.hy.js.cn 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 


The Choir of 
The Church 

of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Dr. Julian Wachner 


Director of Music 


Michael Stewart 


Assistant Organist 
Bicentennial Year 
Music Events 


_ Thursday, April 17, 2003 
Lamentations of Jeremiah 


by Edward Bairstow 
Service of Tenebrae 


: Friday, April 18, 2003 
Messiah (parts II and III) 


by G.F. Handel 
Choir, soloists and period orchestra 


i Sunday, May 25, 2003 
Viva Voce 


vocal ensemble in recital 


Thursdays, July and 
August 2003 


Summer Organ Festival 
with guest organists 


Saturday, Sept.20, 2003 
September Hymn Festival 


Everyone joins in 


’ Sunday, Oct. 19, 2003 
Simon Preston 
Organ Recital 


’ Sunday, Nov. 2, 2003 
Saint Nicholas 
by Benjamin Britten 
Choir, guest soloists and chamber 
orchestra 


Sunday, Dec. 7, 2003 
CBC Sing-In 

Choir, organ, brass sextet with 
percussion 


Sunday, Dec. 21, 2003 


Carols by Candlelight 


Choir and organ 


Wed., Dec. 24, 2003 


Christmas Eve 
Choir and organ 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 


A thank-you from Malawi 


The blessings of giving and receiving 


uring our visit to Malawi last 

summer, we accepted an invita- 

tion to travel north to the tiny vil- 
lage of Ifumbo, a village so far off the 
beaten path not even church officials from 
the Synod of Livingstonia had visited in 
recent memory. If I had fully understood 
the mode of transportation to Ifumbo, I 
would have turned down the offer. 

I love to fly — it’s a great adventure 
— but I get nervous on anything smaller 
than a 747. Yet I was fine stepping onto 
the 12-seat, two-engine prop plane that 
would take us from Lilongwe to Mzuzu. 
I didn’t realize how small it was until the 
pilot turned in his seat and said with a 
great smile: “Welcome to Air Malawi. I 
hope you enjoy your flight. For refresh- 
ments today, there is a cooler at the back 
of the plane. Please help yourself to a 
Coke or a Fanta. Or, if you find it too dif- 
ficult to walk when the plane is in flight, 
perhaps the person at the back could pass 
the drinks forward.” If we had not al- 
ready been taxiing down the runway, I 
would have taken my Coke and drunk it 
back in the terminal. 

When we landed in Mzuzu, I noticed 
the only other plane at the “airport” was 
an ancient six-seat, single-engine Cessna. 
“T feel sorry for the poor suckers who 
have to fly in that thing!” I thought. 

“How do we get to Ifumbo from 
here?” I asked our host. 

“Look,” he said, “there is another 
plane ready for us.” I hoped I would see 
a private Learjet emerging from a hangar. 
Alas, the forlorn Cessna was the only 
plane in sight. 

As we climbed aboard the tiny plane, 
I shook the flimsy wing and said to the 
pilot: “This thing is ancient. Are you sure 
it can fly?” 

He was clearly hurt. “It’s not old!” he 
said. “It’s a 1968!” I was greatly encour- 
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aged to know I was flying on a plane the 
same age as my first car, a 1968 Rambler 
American, which turned to dust more 
than 20 years ago. There wasn’t even 
room for a cooler of pop. As we taxied 
down the runway, the pilot said: “By the 
way, no one has used the airstrip in 
Chitipa for almost two years. But don’t 
worry, there are men with sickles clear- 
ing it for us now.” I couldn’t recall ever 
seeing men with sickles on the runways 
at Pearson International Airport in Toron- 
to but I assumed it was a standard airline 
procedure and felt completely at ease. 
We landed at Chitipa — May God’s 
name be praised! — with only a few 


po : 


A Malawian woman helps Moderator Mark Le 


Mark Lewis 


wis get his goat. (Mark is on the left.) 


bumps and one tire punctured by a thorn 
bush overlooked by the local union of 
sickle engineers. Schools and businesses 
had been closed so the whole village 
could come out to greet us. When I saw 
the crowds lining the airstrip, I began to 
realize how important The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is to the people of 
Malawi. We were also greeted by synod 
staff who had made the gruelling nine- 
hour trip from Mzuzu in two Toyota Land 
Cruisers. They had driven to Chitipa so 
we would have land transportation for the 
last leg of the journey to Ifumbo. 

We climbed into the vehicles and set 
out northward on a dusty, rock-strewn 
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cattle path, which quickly deteriorated 
into a rugged trail around rocky outcrops 
and across dried-up riverbeds. After an 
hour and a half of driving, I was sure we 
had reached the end of the Earth, a point 
beyond which no humans could possibly 
live. Then we rounded a final dusty hill, 
entered the village of Ifumbo and saw an 
unbelievable sight: every living human 
from within 30 kilometres had walked to 
Ifumbo to greet the Canadian Presbyter- 
ians. They were dressed in their finest 
clothes and, against the dusty background 
of the village, their brilliant red, yellow, 
gold, orange and blue garments were like 
an electric rainbow. The rainbow began to 
sing and dance — hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of joyful voices were raised in a 
song of welcome and thanksgiving. The 
song was haunting and filled with healing 
power. The dance was filled with joy and 
caused the whole multitude to move as 
one. Arms holding babies were raised in 
the midst of the dance — hundreds of 
smiling, laughing healthy babies. 

“Why are they holding up the ba- 
bies?” I asked. His answer reminded me 
why I am a Presbyterian. 

“A few weeks ago,” he said, “these 
babies were dying. The food was gone 
and they were within days of death. Then 
the shipment of food arrived from Pres- 
byterian World Service and Develop- 
ment, and their lives were saved.” The 
mothers continued to dance and sing and 
hold their healthy babies in the air. I wept 
for joy for the privilege of being a part of 
this church. 

We were ushered to seats in the midst 
of the great crowd. Following more 
songs and dramatic depictions of how the 
people had been starving and now were 
fed, the villagers began to bring us gifts 
of thanksgiving. They brought 50 kilo- 
grams of maize, 50 kilograms of soy- 
beans, 12 dozen eggs, a chicken and, 
then, just what I have always wanted: a 
beautiful, sleek, black goat! As if the 
singing, dancing and laughing babies 
were not enough, I was now completely 
overwhelmed that these people who had 
nothing wanted to give gifts to me. 

“T can’t take these things,” I pleaded 
with our synod host. “These people have 
nothing. These gifts represent their very 
future. They don’t know when they will 
be hungry again.” 
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“You must take them,” he replied. 
“These people have learned to trust God, 
and God has taught them to be thankful. 
These gifts are the sign of their thanks- 
giving.” 

I tried to find words to express my 
love and thanks. The people started to 
sing and dance again. Their song was the 
music of angels. They danced like the 
children of Israel delivered from Egypt. 
Their gifts were piled at my feet. I 
looked out on the crowd and was over- 
come by joy. 

I wish you had been there with me. 
They were singing and dancing for you. 
Their gifts were meant for you. The ba- 
bies laughed because you cared enough 
to give from your abundance so they 
might live. Even at the farthest ends of 
the Earth, Canadian Presbyterians are 
loved and respected. 

Today, the people of Ifumbo are hun- 
gry again. Another year of drought has 
passed. We continue to work at every 
level to create a sustainable food source 
for the people of Malawi, but the work is 
far from being done. 


apa ax R fear 
P.S. Sadly, I could not bring my goat 
back to Canada. We took it as far as 
Ekwendeni and left it in the care of the 
general secretary of the Synod of Liv- 


ingstonia. I think it was the right thing to 
do and, yet, at times I miss ol’ Gruff. 


Moderator’s itinerary 


April 13 
169th anniversary 
St. Andrew's, Lindsay, Ont. 


April 26 (morning) 

West Toronto men’s breakfast 

Toronto-Kingston Synodical, WMS 
(Trinity York Mills, Toronto) 


April 26 (evening) 
Presbytery of London youth service 


April 27 
100th anniversary 
New St. Andrew's, Dover, Ont. 


May 4-7 
WMS annual meeting, Crieff Hills 


EVANGEL HALL 
Helping since 1913 


What will be happening? 


Guided tours of the building 
Walking trips to the proposed 
new building site 
Meet ‘n Greets with members 
of our Board and Staff 
Outreach program and 
event overviews 


eae 


Light snack and beverage service 


We hope to see you at the Hall! 


-information@evangelhall.ca 
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Is the Bible hate literatu 


‘Far-fetched,’ say some, but others worry Bill C-250 
would infringe on the free expression of religious beliefs 


by Marianne Meed Ward 


ould the Bible, the foundational 

document of Western liberal 

democracies, become hate litera- 
ture under a proposed federal law? 

Some Christians, including Presbyter- 
ians, think so. They are concerned about 
a proposal to add “sexual orientation” to 
the hate propaganda law (Section 319) of 
the Criminal Code. Despite an exemp- 
tion for religious opinions, Rev. Dr. 
Martin Kreplin of St. Andrew’s, Monc- 
ton, says that would make reading and 
discussing certain scriptural passages 
about homosexual activity a hate crime. 

“The Scriptures speak specifically 
about homosexuality, and it might be 
construed as hateful,’ he said. “To be al- 
lowed to preach on some subjects but not 
other subjects because it’s considered 
hateful is a serious concern. It impinges 
on freedom of speech as well as religion.” 

However, Dani Shaw, an evangelical 
lawyer, wrote in ChristianWeek in Sep- 
tember that it is “‘a little far-fetched” to 
think that reading a passage such as 
Lev. 20:13 in church would be consid- 
ered “public incitement of hatred.” 

As the law stands now, there are 
penalties of two to five years for anyone 
found guilty of advocating genocide, in- 
citing hatred or promoting hatred against 

n “identifiable group.” Identifiable 
groups are described as “any section of 
the public distinguished by colour, race, 
religion or ethnic origin.” Bill C-250 
would add sexual orientation to that list. 

The bill was originally introduced by 
NDP-MP Svend Robinson (Burnaby- 
Douglas). It received first reading in 
October and is now before the Standing 
Committee on Justice and Human Rights. 

But, as if to underscore concerns in 
the gay and lesbian community, on 
Nov. 22, 2001, a week before the bill was 
introduced, Aaron Webster, a gay man, 
was clubbed to death in Vancouver. 
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Please see U.S. Presbyterians Face Divisive 
Vote at Assembly; Bishops Pan Belgium's 
Law on Same-Sex Marriages, page 26 


On the other side of the equation, the 
law already provides several defences 
against the charge of spreading hate pro- 
paganda. A person will not be convicted 
if he or she “in good faith ... expressed or 
attempted to establish by argument an 
opinion on a religious subject” or if he or 
she made statements deemed “relevant to 
any subject of public interest” that an in- 


dividual believes to be true. In addition, 
no charge can proceed without the con- 
sent of the attorney general. 

Those exemptions aren’t enough for 
St. Andrew’s. A Nov. 26 declaration by 
the church states: “We are not comforted 
by the notion that freedom of expression 
for full and unfettered discussion of the 
issue of sexual orientation is protected 
under Section 319.” The declaration, cir- 
culated to members of the House and 
Senate, says numerous passages in the 


Government to hold public hearings on marriage — 


orbes Church in Grande Prairie, Alta., sent a petition opposing Bill C-250 and 
any redefinition of marriage to include same-sex couples because the federal 
government is exploring options for legal status for same-sex couples. 
The federal government was given two years by an Ontario court last June to 
change the legal definition of marriage to include same-sex couples. (The govern- 
ment has appealed the decision and a similar one in Quebec.) a 
Meanwhile, the government has initiated cross-Canada hearings this month on — 
marriage and has drafted a discussion paper outlining three options: keep marriage 
an opposite-sex institution, redefine marriage to include same-sex couples, devolve 


marriage to religious groups. 


Under the last possibility, all legal ramifications of the word marriage would be 
removed. Religious groups would perform marriages exclusively, and federal laws 
would be rewritten to refer only to registered partnerships that could occur — 


between opposite- or same-sex couples. 


Forbes has initiated a letter-writing campaign to oppose any redefinition of 
marriage that would include same-sex couples, said elder Patricia Schneider. 

The Presbyterian committee on church doctrine wrote the government last — 
summer anne the church’s position that marriage is “between one man and 
one woman,” said Rev. Ian Shaw, the committee’s convener. 

Rey. Wendy Paterson, convener of the church’s special committee on sexual 
orientation, said the committee did not address either Bill C-250 or legal defini- _ 
tions of marriage. “Our mandate was to clarify roles of homosexuals and lesbians . 
within the church and explore biblical, theological, pastoral, scientific, medical and 
psychological issues around orientation,” she said. : 

Rev. Stewart Gillan, a Presbyterian minister who chairs the commission on 
faith and witness for the Canadian Council of Churches, said the council has asked 
the justice minister to extend hearings to allow churches more time to come to a 
consensus on the various options. Hearings on the bill are scheduled to conclude 


before the CCC meets again. 


“Not all the churches are agreed on this call for separation,” Mr, Gillan says. 


— Marianne Meed Ward | 
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Bible expressly forbid homosexual prac- 
tices; “therefore, the Bible itself, or the 
proclamation of its truths, could be con- 
strued as hateful.” There are also con- 
cerns that the bill would limit the ability 
of doctors, clergy or others to talk about 
“change of one’s sexual orientation.” 

Dr. Kreplin wants Bill C-250 scrapped 
or amended to include stronger protection 
for expression of religious beliefs. The 
church has proposed an amendment 
spelling out that the bill does not prohibit 
faith communities teaching from the 
Bible, the public from debating sexual 
orientation, counsellors from suggesting 
that individuals can come out of homo- 
sexuality, or parents from opposing gay- 
positive teaching materials in schools. 

“T believe in the protection of all cit- 
izens regardless of sexual orientation 
and I don’t in any way want to take 
away from protection of individu- 
als. But this piece of legislation 


‘No person shall be convicted 
of an offence under [wilful 
promotion of hatred] ... if, 
in good faith, he expressed 
or attempted to establish 

by argument an opinion upon 
a religious subject’ 

Criminal Code, Section 319 


has implications that extend far beyond 
that,’ said Dr. Kreplin. 

Stephen Allen, who is responsible for 
justice ministries in the Life and Mission 
Agency, does not share these concerns 
over Bill C-250. “By saying from the 
pulpit that a church does not condone 
same-sex marriages — that does not con- 
stitute a hate crime,” he said. “If you are 
making a statement that suggests vio- 
lence against a particular group of people 
— which a church wouldn’t do — that’s 
quite different.” 

A letter prepared by Mr. Allen in con- 
sultation with Rev. Stephen Kendall, 
principal clerk of General Assembly, and 
Rev. Ian Morrison, general secretary of 
the Life and Mission Agency, says 
churches “would not be vulnerable under 
the proposed amendment ... to a charge 
of inciting hatred for stating its position 
on homosexuality.” 
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Dr. Kreplin disagrees. In a Feb. 12 let- 
ter to MPs, he refers to several court 
cases — most of which have gone 
against Christians — that he says “chal- 
lenge the freedom of speech and religion 
in Canada.” 

Ruth Ross, executive director of the 
Christian Legal Fellowship in London, 
Ont., says Christians have reason to be 
concerned. She cites two cases: Mark 
Harding, who was convicted in Ontario 
for hate crimes for literature he printed 
on Islam, and Hugh Owens, who was 
fined under the Saskatchewan Human 
Rights Code for an advertisement featur- 
ing several biblical references on homo- 


sexuality and a drawing of two stick 
men with a circle and strike-through. 

“The religious opinion defence has 
been applied very narrowly,” said Ms. 
Ross. “Based on the way court cases 
have been handed down recently, 
we have real concern as people of 
faith.” In the Harding case, “good faith” 
was interpreted by the courts, not by the 
intent of the individual, she said. The 
judge in the case ruled that the religious 
opinion defence can’t be used to protect 
a person from spreading “a wilful mes- 
sage of hate.” In the Owens case, the 
judge said that the “‘the biblical passages, 
which suggest that if a man lies with a 
man they must be put to death, exposes 
homosexuals to hatred.” That suggests 
those passages themselves are problem- 
atic in public discourse. 


Ms. Ross also pointed out that the de- 
fence applies only to wilful promotion of 
hatred and not to the public incitement of 
hatred. That public place isn’t adequately 
defined. It could mean a group of people 
gathered in a home for a Bible study, she 
said. What constitutes hatred isn’t clearly 
defined either, she added. 

As a result, people may fear running 
afoul of the law and stop talking about 
sexual orientation issues. “These de- 
cisions have a chilling effect,’ said Ms. 
Ross. “Laws protecting people of a par- 
ticular sexual orientation are necessary, 
but I don’t think Bill C-250 is the an- 
swer,” she said. 

A number of churches in the denom- 
ination have joined Dr. Kreplin in his 
concerns about Bill C-250, including the 
Presbytery of Saint John, which has 
sent a letter to MPs opposing the bill. 
And the Renewal Fellowship has 

posted the St. Andrew’s declara- 
tion on its Web site. 

Dr. Kreplin is also working 
with individuals and groups out- 
side the denomination, including 
the Christian Action Coalition of 
New Brunswick and the Evangel- 
ical Fellowship of Canada, who 
also oppose the bill. LY 


Marianne Meed Ward is a 
freelance journalist living 
in Burlington, Ont. 


Badger battered and flooded 


A small Newfoundland community finds itself frozen in time 


by lan S. Wishart 


erome Paul looked out his bathroom 
window on Saturday, Feb. 15, in 
Badger, Nfld., and saw one big rush 
of ice coming down the river. It was 
9 a.m., but his grandson was not out of 
bed. The young fellow dressed quickly, 
and the two walked through the water to 
the Buchans Road, which was high 
enough to still be dry. It had taken only 
10 minutes, but there was no way to go 
back. By 11 o’clock, a state of emer- 
gency had been declared. Everyone was 
ordered to evacuate the town. 
Badger is a small community by the 
side of the Exploits River, which drains 
central Newfoundland. There is an elbow 
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bend at Badger where two smaller rivers 
join it. The Red Indian River drains Little 
Red Indian Lake and, from the north, 
Badger Brook is a considerable stream 
flowing under the Trans-Canada High- 
way. It is usually about 25 metres wide 
but now is almost half a kilometre of 
rafted ice. The Exploits often floods in 
spring, but this flood was different. It 
came in February with temperatures 
close to —20 C. Water entered homes, 
sheds and public buildings and soon 
froze everything it its place. 

Mr. Paul has lived on River Road for 
67 years. He has never seen anything like 


this. In 1983, he was out of his house for 


three months; this time, he and his wife 
have probably lost their home and every- 
thing in it. Their daughter heard about the 
flood on the radio and came in her car to 
take them to Buchans Junction. After 
three days there, the Pauls and their 
grandson joined most people from Badger 
in Grand Falls-Windsor where they were 
given rooms in the old Carmelite House, a 
former seniors residence that had been 
vacant for more than a year. 

“We have been here ever since, and 
they have been treating us good — really 
good!” Mr. Paul commented. “We have 
our own bedrooms, and meals when we 
want them, and coffee and fruit in the 


Reprinted from The Advertiser, Grand Falls-Windsor 
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cafeteria. The accommodations have been 
excellent.” 

Space in the old Carmelite was made 
available by the Central Newfoundland 
Hospital board and is being run by the 
Salvation Army. Maj. Roy Bridger, the 
local corps officer, has taken on this extra 
duty with the aid of members of his con- 
gregation, volunteers from the commun- 
ity and other Salvation Army personnel. 
He said community response has been 
awesome. Almost 200 people are living 
in the Carmelite, another 33 at Windsor 
Pentecostal School and 55 at the Pente- 
costal Church on Grenfell Heights. The 
Carmelite centre is providing food for 
everyone and acting as a source of sup- 
ply for many others staying in family 
homes in the town. The centre is provid- 
ing three meals a day for 1,500 people. 

From the Carmelite, I went to the 
local armoury, home for B Company of 
the 2nd Battalion, Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment. Over to one side, an army 
sergeant was talking to two Salvation 
Army volunteers at the refreshment 
stand. I approached a central table and 
was asked if I had an appointment. The 
people at the table wore vests that identi- 
fied them as Red Cross workers, and all 
around the armoury floor were tables, 
and interview cubicles. The Red Cross 
had assembled teams to interview repre- 
sentatives of each displaced household to 
assess their need for assistance. 

Debbie MacPherson is a Red Cross 
volunteer from Riverview, N.B. A man 
had come from Bathurst, N.B., a woman 
from Prince Edward Island and four from 
Nova Scotia. “We are helping the local 
people with the assessments,” one woman 
commented. “I have been on assignments 
like this before, but I have never met such 
optimistic people. I have come to help 
them, but they are concerned for me — 
how I am getting on. They worry about 
taking care of me. Many of these people 
will have to start over. They have lost 
everything, and some will never go back. 
But they are remarkable for their humani- 
tarianism toward each other. They care 
about each other. And the local people are 
very generous.” 

Illustrating her comment about gen- 
erosity, a local radio station held a 
fundraiser with an objective of $250,000; 
it raised more than $300,000 in one day. 
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In addition to its work on needs assess- 
ments, the Red Cross is heading the fi- 
nancial campaign. The daily newspapers 
in St. John’s and Corner Brook, The 
Telegram and the Western Star, pub- 
lished a joint appeal and enclosed en- 
velopes with every copy of the papers. 
The Royal Canadian Legion is asking 
every legion branch in the country to 
hold an event to raise funds. 
Newfoundland Presbyterians also 
responded quickly. The Grand Falls- 
Windsor congregation of St. Matthew’s, 
a small group of families, contributed 


‘They have lost everything, 
and some will never go back. 
But they are remarkable for 
their humanitarianism 
toward each other’ 


$500 to the radio station’s fundraiser. In 
St. John’s, when Rev. Sandy Wessel of 
St. David’s suggested a local initiative, 
St. David’s and St. Andrew’s congrega- 
tions appealed for bedding, clothes and 
food. On Saturday, I borrowed a large 
Jeep from Rev. David Sutherland of St. 
Andrew’s and secured the load to the roof. 
On Sunday morning at St. Matthew’s, 
the choir seats were stacked with bags 
and boxes, which members of the congre- 
gation took to the Carmelite House. A 
further shipment of parcels was sent 
from St. John’s later in the week. And at 
Ms. Wessel’s request, Presbyterian World 
Service and Development made a nation- 
al appeal on behalf of the victims of the 


You can help Badger! 


icy flood. There will be an ongoing need 
for donations of food, articles and money. 

What happened on Feb. 15 was a flash 
flood that drove people from their homes. 
What is uncertain is what can be rescued. 
One of Jerome Paul’s neighbours is a 
transport driver. He cannot move his trac- 
tor trailer in front of his home. And Mr. 
Paul has a car beside his house and an 
All-Terrain Vehicle and snow machine in 
his shed — all are frozen in the ice. Foun- 
dation walls are bent and cracked, and 
plumbing and wiring are damaged be- 
yond repair. Some houses in Badger are 
above the flood level, but they have been 
evacuated. Severe damage could occur to 
houses left untended in the depth of win- 
ter. The only business in the village still 
operating is a service station on the 
Trans-Canada Highway. It is beside Bad- 
ger Creek and could be damaged if the 
water rises again. Many people have lost 
everything below the ice, and some will 
never be able to return. Millions of dol- 
lars will be needed to rebuild the town. 

Only about 1,500 people live in 
Buchans, and all have been severely af- 
fected by the flood. The danger has not 
passed. On Monday, Feb. 24th, there was 
a second evacuation. The ice in the river 
15 kilometres to the west was observed to 
be moving. If those sheets of ice, or others 
in their wake, should float down and 
create a new blockage, the flooding and 
freezing would become worse. And spring 
breakup is still to come. The Exploits 
River usually floods in April. 9 


Rev. lan Wishart is interim moderator of 
St. Matthew’s, Grand Falls-Windsor, Nfld. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development has made an initial grant of $5,000 

to the Red Cross but needs your help to respond to flood relief efforts for the resi- 
dents of Badger, Nfld. Make a donation through your church offering, clearly 
marking your gift PWS&D-Badger, NL Floods. Or send a donation directly to 
PWS&D. Income tax receipts will be issued. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development 


50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


: E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca 
__ Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Make credit card donations by calling 416-441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301. 


— Karen Plater PWS&D 
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Pop spirituality ‘biggest threat’ to churches 


by Harvey Shepherd 


omeone browsing the spirituality 

shelves of a bookstore may repre- 

sent a greater worry to churches 
than outright atheists, a leading U.S. 
Protestant scholar said in Montreal. 

“The biggest threat within the Chris- 
tian world is the rise of individualized 
spirituality,’ Rev. Martin Marty, profes- 
sor emeritus at the University of Chicago 
and author of many books, said in a 
lecture at The Presbyterian College at 
McGill University. 

While few pastors lie awake worrying 
about atheism, they face a challenge 
from people who distrust institutions and 
say, “I’m not sure I’m religious but ’'m 
very spiritual.” 

Prof. Marty, a Lutheran, preached at 
the 11 a.m. service at the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul on Jan. 19. He 
was first in a series of preachers coming 
to the Presbyterian church for its bicen- 
tennial. 

He said spirituality can be creative 
and revitalizing for people and churches. 
Some churches have long had signs say- 
ing they are open for prayer and medita- 
tion, but only recently are you likely to 
find anyone meditating. 

(Rev. Richard Topping, minister of 


Rev. Martin Marty 


St. Andrew and St. Paul’s and present at 
an interview after Prof. Marty’s talk, said 
someone recently came to the front of 
the church after a service, knelt down 
and began to pray. A lay official of the 
congregation asked Mr. Topping what to 
do about it.) 

Prof. Marty said individual spirituality 
often lacks commitment to a community. 

“Tt won’t change the world. You might 


KAIROS director resigns 


| eae director Patricia Steenberg 
of KAIROS: Canadian Ecumenical 
Justice Initiatives has decided not to re- 
new her term. Her resignation is effective 
Aug. 31, 2003. 

Launched July 1, 2001, KAIROS 
brought together under one umbrella 
group the work of 10 inter-church coali- 
tions, including the Aboriginal Rights 
Coalition, the Ecumenical Coalition for 
Economic Justice and the Inter-Church 
Committee for Refugees. 

Joe Gunn, social affairs director with 
the Canadian Conference of Catholic 
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Bishops, praised Ms. 
Steenberg for her devel- 
opment work with 
KAIROS. Under her 
tenure, he said, the or- 
ganization “has made 
its mark in the global 
movement for social 
justice,” particularly in 
its co-sponsorship of 
the International Debt 
Tribunal at the 2001 cn 
World Social Forum, its facilitation of 
churchgoers’ participation in the Ro- 


change yourself, which is better than 
nothing.” 

He said bookstores that once had few 
books on spirituality now have shelves 
devoted to it. “But you browse in these 
books, you came alone and you leave 
alone.” 

And, while any classical religion deals 
with suffering and does not pretend it will 
go away, a lot of pop spirituality suggests 
there is a solution for every problem. 

He said sexual scandals in the Roman 
Catholic Church are a worldwide crisis 
that may be comparable to the Protestant 
Reformation or the French Revolution. 

Protestant churches are also affected, 
he said. 

The crises undermine public confi- 
dence in clergy in general. And affairs 
between pastors and parishioners are 
common in Protestant churches, if not as 
revolting as child abuse. 

He said churches’ best response to 
scandals “is not to explain it away but to 
ask what we can do to earn trust.” 


Harvey Shepherd writes about religion in 
The Gazette in Montreal. This article was first 
published in The Gazette and is reprinted 
with permission. 


manow Commission hear- 
ings on the future of health 
care in Canada, and in the 
many anti-war demonstra- 
tions that took place across 
the country Jan. 18-19. 

Ms. Steenberg said she 
had met her goals of build- 
ing a firm foundation for 
the Toronto-based KAIROS 
and was looking forward to 

new challenges when she 
returns to her home and family in Ottawa. 


Anglican Journal 
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Anglican and United 
churches reopen talks 


The Anglican Church of Canada and The 
United Church of Canada have begun an 
ongoing dialogue. These are the first for- 
mal conversations between the two de- 
nominations since the end of the Plan of 
Union talks in the 1970s. 

The meeting took place Feb. 13-16, at 
Vancouver School of Theology. The site 
was significant because the school is the 
product of earlier ecumenical co-opera- 
tion between the two churches, along 
with The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
It was important for the dialogue to meet 
with faculty from the school and hear 
their reflections about current ecumeni- 
cal relationships. 

Major issues of concern identified at 
the meeting were core theological affir- 
mations, sacramental theology, missiol- 
ogy and witness, shared ministries and 
indigenous issues and relationships. A 
second meeting is planned for November 
in Winnipeg. 

Anglican News Service 


rRNA UATE 9) 


Some members of Team PWS&D with friends — lan Fraser, Dawn Davis, Stephen 
Kendall, Will Ingram and Mary Chudley — are pictured preparing (and, perhaps, 
wondering how they got into this in the first place) for the 42-km marathon in 
Ottawa on May 11. The intrepid runners are seeking sponsors and will donate all 
money raised to Presbyterian World Service and Development for its work with 
communities in Africa, Asia and Central America. (Sponsorship information can be 
obtained from PWS&D at 1-800-619-7301 or 416-441-1111.) 


Faith leaders ask Ontario politicians for commitments to poor and vulnerable 


GC) oan faith leaders are asking the 
three provincial party leaders to 
make their election platforms reflect the 
concern of Ontario citizens for people 
who are poor, physically or mentally 
challenged, homeless, unable to pay for 
medical prescriptions, and hungry. In a 
letter written under the banner of the 
Interfaith Social Assistance Reform 
Coalition, an association of 19 groups 
encompassing Buddhist, Christian (in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church), Hindu, 
Islamic and Jewish beliefs, the faith lead- 
ers wrote: “We believe the true stature of 
our society is not measured by how we 
treat those who are perceived to be ‘suc- 
cessful, but rather by the degree we are 
prepared to safeguard and ensure the in- 
clusion and contribution of these, the for- 
gotten ones in our midst.” 

The letter defines the political process 
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as “the means by which we make ethical 
choices and fulfill our responsibility to 
each other.’ For the religious community, 
human dignity, mutual responsibility, 
economic equity, social equity and eco- 
logical sustainability are the values that 
need to underlie the choices it makes. 
Rather then let the three party leaders 
slip off the hook with vague promises, 
the faith leaders’ letter posed specific 
policy questions. What would their party 
policies be on: increasing shelter al- 
lowance for those on social assistance, 
increasing investment in early childhood 
education and child care, boosting the 
minimum wage and income security, 
ensuring human rights and accessibility 
to benefits for people with disabilities, 
ensuring access to medications and to 
health care at home, increasing afford- 
able housing and aiding the homeless? 


Governments and elected leaders have 
a critical ethical obligation to safeguard 
the well-being of people and communi- 
ties, the letter states. “Justice is an imper- 
ative that summons us all to ever-renewed 
efforts to open our doors and ensure a 
place at our social table for all people.” 

“This [impending provincial] election 
is an opportunity for all Ontarians to 
make common cause in pursuit of the 
common good,” the letter concludes. 
“For our part, we will encourage our 
members to reflect on these issues, to 
support the political party of their choice 
and to participate in the political process 
of making these moral decisions.” 

The faith leaders asked the three polit- 
ical party leaders for a reply to their letter 
by the end of March so they could inform 
their constituencies about the parties’ 
platforms. Jom Dickey 
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Photo by Tom Vais 


The 19th-century library of Prof. John Keir has found a 21st-centu 


|, a 
ry home in the 


climate-controlled environment of the National Presbyterian Museum. 


Presbyterian museum home to rare library 


our hundred and twenty leather- 

bound books dating from the 17th 
century to the early 19th century are now 
being maintained for posterity in the 
temperature- and humidity-controlled en- 
vironment of the National Presbyterian 
Museum in Toronto. Once part of the 
extensive library of Prof. John Keir 
(1780-1858), the books have been care- 
fully preserved by his Charlottetown 
descendants, members of the Auld and 
MacNutt families. According to Rev. 
John Johnston, a member of the com- 
mittee on history and a founder of the 
museum, “It is extremely doubtful an 
authentic minister’s library of such his- 
torical import could ever be replicated.” 

Often referred to as the father of Pres- 
byterianism in Prince Edward Island, Mr. 
Keir was born Feb. 2, 1780, to devout se- 
cessionist parents in Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land. After being licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Glasgow in 1807, he 
expressed a wish to serve overseas and, 
in 1808, was appointed to one of the 
least desirable mission fields in the 
minds of his co-ordinands at the time: 
British North America. Two years later, 
he was ordained in Princeton (Malpeque), 
P.E.I., where he served a pastoral charge 
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covering much of the western portion of 
the province. In 1844, at the age of 64, 
he was appointed professor of theology. 
His home served as classroom and resi- 
dence for young students preparing for 
ordained ministry. The college, complete 
with the professor and his library, was 
moved to West River (Durham), N.S., in 
1848. (Ten years later, classes were 
transferred to Truro, but were interrupted 
by the sudden death of Mr. Keir in Sep- 
tember of that year.) 

The Keir library contains many vol- 
umes that would be of interest to theolo- 
gians and historians (with titles that 
indicate they might also be of interest to 
insomniacs): Compendium of Dogmatic 
Theology (dated 1535) by Andrew Esse- 
nio, Evangelical Harmony (1615) by D. 
Martin Chemnito and, what sounds like 
an early version of the Chicken Soup 
books, A Cordial for Low Spirits (1763), 
a multi-volume set by Thomas Gordon. 

Information about the library and the 
museum can be obtained by phoning 
(416) 469-1345, (905) 528-2730; e-mail 
at presbymuseum @sympatico.ca; or 
by visiting the museum’s Web site at 
www.presbyterian.ca/museum. 

Tom Dickey 


CONVOCATIONS 


Topping to address 


Presbyterian College 


The 136th convocation of The Presbyter- 
ian College, Montreal, will be held at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul on 
Thursday, May 8, at 7:30 p.m. Convoca- 
tion speaker will be Rev. Richard Top- 
ping, minister of the host church. Mr. 
Topping will also be the speaker at the 
graduates lecture at 11 a.m. The degree of 
doctor of divinity (honoris causa) will be 
conferred on Rev. Robert Cruickshank, 
current minister of St. John’s, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. Retired professor Robert Cul- 
ley will be appointed emeritus professor. 
The classes of 1953, 1963, 1973 and 
1978 will also be acknowledged. 


Knox to give Van Seters 


honorary degree 

The 159th convocation of Knox College 
will be held at Convocation Hall, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, May 14 at 7:30 p.m. 
Guest speaker will be Heather Johnston, a 
layperson who has been actively living 
out her faith through her work in Canada 
and Africa and her leadership in ecumen- 
ical and interfaith dialogue. An honorary 
doctor of divinity degree will be con- 
ferred on former moderator Rev. Arthur 
Van Seters. Dr. Van Seters was also prin- 
cipal of Knox College and Vancouver 
School of Theology. 


Anglican primate to 
address VST graduates 


The 32nd convocation of Vancouver 
School of Theology will take place at 
Kerrisdale Church on Sunday, May 4, at 
4 p.m. Most Rev. Michael Peers, Primate 
of the Anglican Church of Canada, will 
be the convocation speaker. The degree 
of doctor of divinity (honoris causa) will 
be conferred on the Most Rev. Michael 
Peers and Rev. Max Warne, minister 
emeritus at St. Andrew’s Wesley United, 
Vancouver. 
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Wallace new secretary for 


International Ministries 


Rev. Ronald Wallace of Lindsay, Ont., has 
been appointed associate secretary of In- 
ternational Ministries, Life and Mission 
Agency. He will fill the position created by 
the pending retirement of Marjorie Ross, 
who has been in the position for 11 years. 
Dr. Wallace served as a missionary 
with the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan from 1976 to 1982. He also served 
for four years on the former board of 
world mission and was chair of the 
Canadian Council of Arab World Min- 
istries. He has a degree in anthropology 
and ThM and PhD degrees in missiology. 
His cross-cultural experience is both var- 
ied and extensive — across Asia, Africa, 
the Muslim world and South America. 
Dr. Wallace has had a lifelong passion 
for mission. “In many ways, I have been 
preparing myself for this position all of 
my adult life,’ he said. “I am strongly 
committed to both mission as evangelism 
and mission as the struggle for justice, 
and see both of these as two focuses of 
one mission of proclaiming and building 
the Kingdom of God.” 
PCC news release 


New faces at 50 Wynford 


Two clerks have joined 77/77 ie 
the pensions and bene- 
fits staff, replacing 
Nicole De Silva and 
Jackie Nelson who 
have moved to other 
staff positions. 

Kimberley Evans 
was office manager 
for the Toronto law 
firm of Lafleur Brown, 
with responsibility for 
finance, human re- 
sources and facilities. 
Before assuming her wl 
new job, she took time Liane Maki 
off to give birth to a daughter. 

Liane Maki comes to church offices 
from Imperial Coffee and Services where 
she was in charge of payroll, group bene- 
fits and accounts payable. 


Kimberley Evans 
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Photos by lan MacCready 


Ralph Goodale, the minister responsible for the Indian residential schools 
settlements (left), and Rev. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of General Assembly, 
shake hands after signing the final compensation agreement in Mr. Goodale’s 


office on Feb. 13. 


Youth in Mission team to visit Ghana 


From April 28 to May 15, a team of 14 
young adults and two adult leaders will 
travel to Ghana with Youth in Mission. 
The team will visit and share with other 
young people, live in the homes of 
Ghanaian families and participate in the 
ministries of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana, including Presbyterian World 
Service and Development projects. 

The Youth in Mission team has repre- 
sentatives from Brackley Beach, P.E.I., 
to Vancouver and many places in be- 
tween. The team gathered in Montreal 
from March 14 to 16 for a weekend of 


orientation, training and community 
building. 

YIM group trips such as this provide 
participants with an opportunity to ex- 
perience a new culture and learn about 
the Presbyterian partnerships throughout 
the world. YIM also offers many oppor- 
tunities and projects within Canada. 

Information is available at www. 
presbyterian.ca/yim or by contacting 
Mary Chudley, Youth in Mission co- 
ordinator, at (514) 845-5590. Trips being 
planned for 2004 include Nicaragua 
and China. 
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Contributed 


—wotld news 


Can the Scots put Humpty Dumpty 
together again? Do they want to? 


Traditions and history may sink a plan for administrative union of four denominations 


by Michael Munnik 


hunderstorms are being widely 
forecast for Scotland this summer 
as four denominations consider a 

new proposal for church union. 

The Scottish Church Initiative for 
Union outlines how the Church of Scot- 
land, the Scottish Episcopal Church, the 
United Reform Church and the Methodist 
Church would unite. 

“The current divisions between (and 
within) the churches and the failure of 
their members to live in true communion 
with each other damage the mission of 
the church,” says the final report released 
in January. 

Opponents say the plan will split the 
churches it hopes to unite. They question 
the usefulness of combining church struc- 
tures, and many Reformed members ob- 
ject to the inclusion of bishops in church 
governance. Gordon Savage, clerk of the 
Presbytery of Dumfries and Kirkud- 
bright, said the merger “would be quite 
divisive” if it went ahead. 

“One thing that worries me the most 
about it is the almost universal lack of 
support at the grassroots,” he says. Other 
Church of Scotland ministers say they 
are uncomfortable with the report’s sug- 
gestions. Scotland’s General Assembly 
passed the interim report two years ago 
with only a slim majority. 

Attitudes may be different in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. Rt. Rev. 
Michael Henley is the committee’s con- 
vener and bishop of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld and Dunblane. He says the com- 
mittee’s work received “wide acceptance” 
in his denomination. But that doesn’t 
guarantee success for the final report. 
“This is the moment of truth, when we 
see whether we go forward or whether 
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Founded in 1120, St. Giles’ was rebuilt after a fire in 1385. John Knox was appointed 


i 


minister in 1559. In 1663, Charles | appointed bishops in Scotland and St. Giles’ became 
a cathedral. It was finally settled in 1707 that the established church in Scotland would 
be Presbyterian. Considered the mother church of Presbyterianism, St. Giles; like most 
English cathedrals, still has a dean and a daily Eucharist. 


it sits on the library shelf,’ he said. 

The bulk of the report outlines the 
structural details of union. Scotland would 
be divided into maxi-parishes sharing re- 
sources and administration. Congrega- 
tions would be responsible for local work 
and worship in order to respect diverse 
worship styles. 

Maxi-parishes would be grouped into 
regions led by a bishop. Regions would 
oversee the ordination and continuing 
education of ministers. Finally, a nation- 
al council would serve as the final court 


of discipline, order and doctrine, and 
co-ordinate boards and budgets. 

“Certainly the driving force of the 
union is scriptural,’ said Mr. Henley. But 
there are also financial advantages to 
uniting four churches under one adminis- 
trative structure. Fewer offices and staff 
would reduce costs at a time when church 
revenues are shrinking. 

But the hot-button issue is leadership. 
Even members of SCIFU had difficulty 
resolving the roles of the eldership and 

(continued on page 21) 
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by Michael Munnik 


Thea 


ne of the first goals my wife and 

I had after moving to St. An- 

drews, Scotland, from Ottawa 
was to find a home congregation. Finding 
a church wasn’t hard. Our bedroom win- 
dow looks out on the nearest church — 
the beautiful ruins of the cathedral. But it 
hasn’t housed worship for centuries. 

Our options increase dramatically 
only a short distance down the road. All 
Saints Episcopal, Martyrs Church, the 
university chapel — and we’re still only 
four minutes on foot from our door- 
step. In all, St. Andrews houses four 
Church of Scotland congregations, two 
Episcopal, one Baptist, one Roman 
Catholic, the Salvation Army and the 


(continued from page 20) 


bishops, Mr. Henley said. He knows 
debate over episcopacy in Scotland 
precedes his committee by centuries. 
“It could well be that that is the issue 
where the report will fail,” he said. 

The committee attempts to ameliorate 
this tension by appealing to Paul’s de- 
scription of spiritual gifts and different 
roles within the one body in First Cor- 
inthians. The report describes the order- 
ing of church leadership as “mutual 
co-responsibility rather than as ascending 
levels of authority.” 

Much of the criticism levelled at the 
report has little to do with bishops and 
elders. In a sermon preached at the uni- 
versity chapel in St. Andrews at the close 
of the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, Kenneth Pryde criticized the plan 
for focusing on union rather than unity. 
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non-denominational university chapel, 
not to mention various other gatherings 
and prayer groups. This for a town of 
16,000, half of whom are affiliated with 
the university. 

Historically, it makes sense. St. An- 
drews has long been considered the ec- 
clesiastical capital of Scotland, ever since 
the legendary monk St. Regulus washed 
up on its shores carrying the bones of St. 
Andrew. St. Andrews was also closely 
involved in the events of the Protestant 
Reformation. Martyrs were burned here, 
the sites marked by their initials pressed 
into the pavement in bricks. John Knox 
preached at the town kirk, and Cardinal 
David Beaton was hung from the walls 


of the castle, marking the popular rejec- 
tion of the office of bishop. 

But does this legacy justify so many 
active congregations? Britain’s church- 
going habits mirror the decline across the 
Western world. The 1994 Scottish census 
on church attendance revealed only 14 
per cent of the population went to church 
on Sunday. Only a third of those people 
sat in Church of Scotland pews. How, 
then, does the Church of Scotland regard 
its role as national church when it 
doesn’t represent the nation? 

The problem may be one of emphasis. 
David Sinclair is the secretary for the 
Kirk’s church and nation committee. He 

(continued on page 22) 


He said any attempt to marry the doc- 
trine and practice of four denominations 
mirrors a child trying to fit pieces from 
different jigsaw puzzles together. 

“By wanting a bit of this and a bit of 
that, by refusing to let go certain things 
precious to our individual histories, we 
are in danger of creating a structure — a 
hierarchy of individuals and committees 
— which will be as inflexible in the 
future as our own are today,” said Mr. 
Pryde. What is needed is “a radical re- 
think of what it means to be the Christian 
church in the 21st century,” he said. 

Mr. Henley counters that, in a post- 
denominational age, it is more important 
that Christians worship together than it is 
to worry about melding cumbersome 
structures. “Nobody has been that rad- 
ical” in dreaming a new vision of the 
church. “In Scotland, the movement to 


ecumenical relations starts from the 
[status quo].” Starting instead with a 
structural union “would lead into a new 
kind of church,” he said. 

That, however, is in the hands of the 
various assemblies, synods and councils 
that meet over the summer. These bodies 
will vote on the six recommendations in 
the report. “Each recommendation, if ac- 
cepted, will give us a coat hanger to the 
future,” said Mr. Henley. 

It is possible that the denominations 
will simply set up a new committee for 
further ecumenical discussion, which Mr. 
Henley wouldn’t see as a failure. So long 
as dialogue continues, he said, there is 
hope for unity among the churches. LY 


Michael Munnik, a member of St. Andrew's 
Church, Nanaimo, B.C., is a freelance writer 
living in Scotland. 
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says the writers drafting the 1921 Church 
of Scotland Act argued over whether to 
declare it the church of the Scottish 
people or to the Scottish people. “It 
might have been wiser to make it ‘to the 
Scottish people,” says Sinclair, “but 
they chose ‘of.’” That decision was in- 
formed, he says, by a prevailing anti- 
Roman Catholicism in the 1920s. Irish 
immigrants were filling the cities, and 
the Protestant establishment feared its 
influence would be diminished. 

“By making it the national church,” 
Mr. Sinclair says, “what it was saying in 
effect was that the population of Scotland 
is Presbyterian — not that it was Chris- 
tian, but that it was not [Roman] Catholic. 
What you then get is a situation like in 


as the 1730s and built their own churches. 

Meanwhile, many within the Church 
of Scotland were re-examining the min- 
istry of the denomination. The church 
was responsible for social assistance and 
education in each parish; yet, as historian 
Stewart Brown notes, parish ministry in 
booming urban centres such as Glasgow 
was virtually non-existent in the early 
19th century. There were not enough 
seats in the churches to accommodate the 
large population and, yet, “High seat 
rents and such expectations as respectable 
Sunday clothing and church-door contri- 
butions ... effectively excluded most of 
the labouring poor.” 

Frustration with the political issues of 
patronage and social welfare led almost 


‘We still, if with increasing difficulty, 
want to maintain the national concept 
of the church because we think this is 


our honourable call’ 


Yugoslavia, where to be Serb is to be 
Orthodox, to be Croatian is to be Catholic 
and to be Bosnian is to be Muslim. To be 
properly Scottish was to be Presbyterian.” 

The British government was comfort- 
able with that distinction in the early 
20th century, but the Kirk’s relationship 
to the state has historically been fraught 
with tension. After many battles with the 
Roman Catholic Queen Mary, James VI 
seemed more hospitable to the Presbyter- 
ian system. The peace held until he was 
crowned king of England in 1603. As he 
united the thrones, he attempted to unite 
the church models, complete with a hier- 
archy of bishops. The Kirk resisted and 
eventually won the right to govern 
through the eldership. 

But other problems arose. Since the 
Church of Scotland was an established 
church, the Crown retained the right to ap- 
point ministers to each congregation. This 
right largely devolved into patronage ap- 
pointments to local landowners in return 
for political support. This system of “en- 
lightened elitism” was despised by some 
who saw it as an anathema to Reformed 
doctrine. Dissenting congregations broke 
from the mainline denomination as early 
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40 per cent of the clergy to split in May 
1843 and to form the Free Church of 
Scotland. Within four years, this denom- 
ination claimed 730 buildings, most of 
them newly built. This caused problems 
during the Protestant union of the 1920s. 
When dissenting churches returned to the 
fold, many chose to retain the titles of 
their churches and manses. Parish lines 
were redrawn because no congregation 
was willing to give up its building. 

This legacy plagues the church today. 
Arthur Barrie is the convener for the 
Church of Scotland’s committee on parish 
reappraisal, the body that oversees each 
presbytery as it plans for future needs as 
well as the development of new charges. 
He says the emphasis on buildings is a 
disgrace. 

“Since union [in 1929], we have ac- 
quired a number of unnecessary build- 
ings,” Mr. Barrie says. “Even if we 
weren’t in numerical decline, these build- 
ings weren’t necessary for the mission of 
one church in Scotland. With declining 
numbers, it becomes even more of a 
problem.” 

This is why the small town of St. An- 
drews has four Church of Scotland con- 


gregations. In addition to the traditional 
parishes of Holy Trinity and St. 
Leonard’s, Martyrs Church and Hope 
Park compete for members in a time 
when church attendance is falling, not 
growing. Graham Beebee sits on parish 
reappraisal’s local committee in the Pres- 
bytery of St. Andrews. He has kept a close 
watch on the four churches and, with each 
vacancy, he must re-evaluate the situation. 

The most recent appointment was 
Mary Henderson’s call to Martyrs Church 
in 2000. When she arrived, Mr. Beebee’s 
committee asked representatives from 
the four congregations to consider 
whether four churches were still justifi- 
able for the town. “The answer we got,” 
says Mr. Beebee, “was the answer I 
could have told you they would give 
from the start of the process: Yes.” 

In defence of the St. Andrews church- 
es, Ms. Henderson notes, “It was like 
asking the turkey to vote for Christmas.” 
No session considers its church expend- 
able, and the constant review makes 
people anxious. “Underlying it all is the 
fear that we are the ones who will get 
closed down,” she says. 

David Arnott ministers at Hope Park, 
a mere five-minute walk from Martyrs. 
He says his church has the opposite 
problem. In terms of the size of the con- 
gregation and Sunday school, “We are 
the strongest and largest, and we have a 
healthy bank balance,” he says. “It is 
therefore hard [for the session] to see 
why [it] should dissolve and fold into an 
ailing congregation.” 

Mr. Arnott says there has been a lot of 
competitiveness historically between the 
four churches, where members from one 
congregation consider the others the op- 
position or the enemy. The current min- 
isters are trying to change that. Holy 
Trinity’s pulpit is now vacant, but Ms. 
Henderson says: “The three of us [herself, 
David Arnott and Alan McDonald from 
St. Leonard’s] meet as a fraternal group. 
We want to both do things together and be 
seen to be doing things together.” 

Mr. Arnott agrees. “I think with that 
lead, with that impetus from the min- 
isters, there is a sense that things will 
happen,” he says. 

St. Andrews is hardly the only com- 
munity in Scotland to grapple with a sur- 
plus of churches. Wishaw is a large town 
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in the central belt between Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. About four years ago, three 
of its downtown churches attempted to 
merge. They planned to sell all three 
buildings and replace them with one 
super-church with facilities for commu- 
nity outreach. As Arthur Barrie puts it, 
“They dreamed their dream, and then 
congregationalism entered the plan.” 

Building on a new site proved too ex- 
pensive; so one of the churches, Wishaw 
Old, volunteered its site. The other two, 
Thornlie and Chalmers, got defensive, 
and the merger stalled. Mr. Barrie notes 
that strong personalities did not help the 
process. “The reality is,” he says, “no 
one was prepared to make the sacrifices. 
The whole thing collapsed in one mighty 
heap.” 

Klaus Buwert was called to minister 
to Thornlie right before the plan fell 
through. He says he was disappointed the 
merger failed but, now, his church is 
preparing to unite with Chalmers. How- 
ever, he says, all the discussions seem to 
focus on which of the two buildings will 
house them. “Occasionally, we try to get 
on to what kind of ministry we will have, 
but it always comes back to the building.” 

Arthur Barrie says the parish re- 
appraisal committee needs to help the 
church overcome “the problem of inbuilt 
congregationalism.” Most congregations, 
he says, have their approach to planning 
for the future wrong. “The time to do it is 
not when they’re weak but when they’re 
secure. But most congregations fight that 
— put off the evil day till it comes.” 

Still, Mr. Barrie says he is optimistic 
about the future. “We still, if with increas- 
ing difficulty, want to maintain the nation- 
al concept of the church because we think 
this is our honourable call,” he says. 
“We'll do it differently than we’ve done it 
in the past. The church of tomorrow will 
be quite a bit different from the church of 
today. I have no doubt about that. It may 
be slimmer, smaller, but I think it will be 
quite an impressive church.” [a 


Next month: The church of the future 


“T have seen the church of the future. 
It is a church without roof and without 


walls, open to the world and open to 
God.” — Peter Nielsen, St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Edinburgh 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 
© BEST of IRELAND 
May 15 & 29, Sept 11/03 - 16 Days 
® BEST of SCOTLAND 
Aug 8/03 - 15 Days 
® ATLANTIC CANADA 
Aug 10/03 - 13 Days 
@ BRITAIN - Country Gardens 
Sep 8/03 - 15 Days 
® CHINA - Overland 
Sept 14/03 - 17 Days 
@ St PAUL'S TURKEY 
Sept 30/03 - 21 Days 
©@ JAPAN 
Oct 8/03 - 13 Days 
@ CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Oct 9/03 - 20 Days 
@ ITALY - Country Roads 
Oct 18/03 - 17 Days 
@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 18/03 - 23 Days 
® AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Oct 30/03 - 32 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ RUSSIA WATERWAYS 
May 16/03 - 17 Days 


@ CLASSIC EUROPE CRUISE 
Rome to Copenhagen 
May 27/03 - 16 Days 
@ PARIS & NORMANDY River Cruise 
July 18/03 - 12 Days 


@ PRESIDENT’S CRUISE 
SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
Jul 20/03 - 17 Days 


@ ICELAND & ATLANTIC ISLES 
July 27/03 - 16 days 
@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
May 19, Jun 2, Aug 11 & 25, 
Sep 8/03 - 8 days 
@ ALASKA & the YUKON 
May 28, Aug 6 & 25/03 - 13 days 
@ DANUBE CRUISE plus PRAGUE 
Oct 4/03 - 12 Days 
@ GRAND EUROPE WATERWAYS 
Vienna to Amsterdam 
Oct 7/03 - 14 days 
For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel: 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free: 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 


2003 Tours & Cruises 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
April, May, Sept. and Oct. 2003 
Hosted 14-19 day tours incl. Turkey, 

Greece and Aegean Island cruise. 


JOHN WESLEY 
TRI-CENTENNIAL TOURS 
June 2003 
Choose one of several unique tours of 
Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
memorable celebration on /7 June 2003. 


4 SPECTACULAR 
oe ALASKA 
Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan 
June 2 - 9, 2003 
on Holland America’s ‘Volendam’ 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 
Sept. 4 - 16, 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 
Incl. Private Dinner on board 
‘The Royal Yacht Britannia’ 


CROWN & CROSS 


Celtic traditions of scenic Ireland and Scotland 
Sept. 4 - 22, 2003 
with Archdeacon Christopher Pratt 


ce CANADA & 


oe NEW ENGLAND 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, Sydney, 
Bar Harbour, Boston 
Sept. 4 - 22, 2003 


2004 Specials 


& The ISLES of 
ce ENCHANTMENT 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 


on ‘Norweign Star’ 


~& __WINTER 
ce BREAKAWAY 
Southern Caribbean 


Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 
with world-renowned tenor, Ben Heppner 


Special events for the CTT group on board 
Holland America’s ‘Volendam’ 


In The STEPS of PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
April 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William and Marilyn McRae 


RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
June 7 - 21, 2004 
Hosted 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 


Reformed leaders make 
pastoral visit to Christians, 
Muslims in Baghdad 


by Peter Kenny 
Ecumenical News International 


GENEVA — While Iraqis and the world braced for a war many 
believe is inevitable, a World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC) team made a pastoral visit to Baghdad. 

“Our purpose was to affirm our fellowship with our Iraqi 
Christian brothers and sisters — and their Muslim neighbours,” 
the Rev. Setri Nyomi, general secretary of the alliance, told 
ENI in a telephone interview after leaving Iraq. 

“For most people in Iraq, the threat of war has further 
reduced the quality of life — already under severe pressure as 
the result of 12 years of punitive sanctions,” he said. 

Mr. Nyomi said the WARC group met with Christian and 
Muslim Iraqis and also made contact with members of the five 
Presbyterian congregations in Iraq. 

“Our group had on purpose not sought to speak to political 
leaders, but just to have contact with ordinary people who will 
probably suffer most in an unacceptable war,” Mr. Nyomi 
explained. “We wanted to signal to the Iraqi people, Christian 
and Muslim alike, that Christians around the world are united 
with them in care and compassion.” 

There are about 650,000 Christians in Iraq, accounting for 
less than three per cent of the country’s population of 22.5 mil- 
lion. Almost 70 per cent of Christians belong to the Chaldean 
Church, which is in union with the Roman Catholic Church. 

The alliance is a fellowship of Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Reformed and United churches, linking 75 million Christians 
around the world. It has 218 member churches in 107 countries. 

The World Council of Churches, the world’s largest church 
grouping, condemned Western countries seeking war, but 


A mother and child sit on a bed in the leukemia ward of the 
Saddam Educational Hospital for Pediatrics and Maternity in 
Baghdad. There has been a marked increase in leukemia since 
the 1991 Gulf War. Depleted uranium used in weapons is 
suspected as a cause. 


called on Iraq to comply with United Nations resolutions. The 
executive committee of the WCC, meeting in Bossey, Switzer- 
land, said it “remains extremely concerned with the continued 
calls for military action against Iraq by the United States and 
some Western governments and strongly deplores the fact that 
the most powerful nations of this world again regard war as an 
acceptable instrument of foreign policy.” 

The WCC, headquartered in Geneva, groups 342 churches in 
more than 100 countries from virtually all Christian traditions. 
The Roman Catholic Church, while not a member church, 
works co-operatively with the WCC. 


Ecumenical studies chair in Rome honours scholar who taught in Canada 


ROME — For the first time, one of Rome’s 
pontifical universities, which have a spe- 
cial status granted by the Vatican, is to get 
a chair in ecumenical studies. 

“We hope to invite guest professors 
who specialize in ecumenical questions 
— professors from Italy and abroad, not 
only [Roman] Catholics, of course, but 
also Orthodox, Anglicans or those from 
churches of the Reformation,” said 
Father Marco Salvati, dean of the univer- 
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sity’s faculty of theology. 

The chair is named after one of the 
faculty’s former students, Rev. Jean- 
Marie Roger Tillard, who died in 2000, 
in honour of his “extraordinary ecumeni- 
cal commitment,” said Mr. Salvati. Fr. 
Tillard, a prominent Roman Catholic 
ecumenist, was vice-moderator of the 
Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches from 1977 
until his death in November 2000. 


Born in 1927 in Saint-Pierre-et- 
Miquelon, Fr. Tillard entered the 
Dominican Order in Canada in 1949 and 
studied philosophy and theology in 
Canada, Rome and Saulchoir, near 
Paris. He taught in Canada, Switzerland, 
England and Spain, publishing more than 
15 books, mainly on the Eucharist and 
on ecclesiology from an ecumenical 
standpoint. 

Ecumenical News International 
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Presbyterian minister 
humanized children’s TV 


by Chris Herlinger 


New York — Fred Rogers, an ordained 
Presbyterian minister credited with hu- 
manizing the often bleak landscape of 
children’s television in the United States, 
has died of cancer at the age of 74. Mr. 
Rogers was well-known to millions of 
adults who, as children, had watched his 
public television show from the late 1960s 
onwards. 

Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood proved a 
balm for children — and parents — sat- 
urated with violent television. Mr. Rogers’ 
calm and reassuring demeanour and his 
message of self-acceptance and simple 
kindness not only set him apart, they 
made him a considerable moral force in 
the United States and Canada. 

“Above all he supplied wisdom; and 


such was the need for it that he became 
one of the longest-running attractions on 
public television and a singular influence 
in [North] America’s everyday life,’ the 
New York Times said in its obituary. 

Ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 
1962 after attending Pittsburgh Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Mr. Rogers went to sem- 
inary part-time while continuing to work 
for a fledgling public television station in 
the city. His ordination charge was to 
continue his television work. 

Though he was never afraid to ac- 
knowledge the role religious faith played 
in his vocation, Mr. Rogers never prose- 
lytized on his show. Jerry Van Marter, dir- 
ector of the Presbyterian News Service, 
said Fred Rogers offered “the quintessen- 


Mr. Rogers 


tially Christian but profoundly universal 

message “Love yourself, love others.” 
He died on Feb. 27 at his home in 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Ecumenical News International 


Church agency coordinates aid to North Korea as congregations pray for peace 


hile most of the world has had its 

attention riveted on Iraq over the 
past few months, the situation in the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(North Korea) has steadily worsened. 
Since the end of the Second World War, 
when Korea was split into two nations, 
North Korea has suffered increasingly 
from the mismanagement of its founding 
president, Kim Il-song, and his son, Kim 
Jong-il, who succeeded his father follow- 
ing his death in 1994. 

At the same time that resources have 
been heavily expended to maintain an 
army of one million strong, ordinary cit- 
izens have had to weather natural dis- 
asters such as drought, flooding and 
typhoons — all leading to severe crop 
shortages. As a result, a country of more 
than 22 million, living in an area about 
the size of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, has become heavily dependent on 
international food aid. In February, due 
to a shortfall in donations, the United 
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Nations World Food Program was unable 
to provide food aid to 2.9 million people, 
including children in nurseries and pri- 
mary schools, pregnant and nursing 
women, elderly people and caregivers in 
children’s institutions. Daily food rations 
provided by the government that month 
remained at 300 grams per person, per 
day, similar to the last quarter of 2002. 

Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 
opment has acted as the lead member of 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank for food 
aid shipments into North Korea since 
1997. In the years following, the CFGB 
has been recognized as the non-govern- 
mental agency providing the largest 
amount of food aid to North Korea. To 
date, the agency has programmed 
$32,487,118 in food aid and in agricultur- 
al input and technical exchanges. The 
foodgrains bank plans to provide another 
large food shipment in 2003, which will 
be monitored by PWS&D’s food liaison 
officer in North Korea. 


North Korea’s massive conventional 
forces, coupled with its long-range mis- 
sile development and research into nuc- 
lear, chemical and biological weapons, 
are of major concern to the international 
community — a concern further exacer- 
bated in Dec. 2002 when the Communist 
regime expelled United Nations monitors 
and repudiated a 1994 agreement that 
had shut down its nuclear reactors. 

Meanwhile, more than 4,000 Presby- 
terian Koreans in Canada are joined by 
the rest of the church in praying for peace 
in their homeland. Collectively, they can 
do little to change things. They can pro- 
vide money and food aid and, possibly, 
try to help North Korean refugees in 
China. But nothing will change the will 
of the government. Individually, they 
hope and pray, like the rest of the world, 
that the bravado and threats of Kim 
Jong-il will end up being nothing more 
than sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
Tom Dickey 
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Wall around tomb 
will split Bethlehem 


by Ross Dunn 


JERUSALEM — Israel is preparing to build 
a security wall that will divide the birth- 
place of Jesus on the West Bank, on the 
grounds that it will safeguard a sacred 
Jewish religious shrine in Bethlehem. 

The move will divide Bethlehem’s 
Palestinian areas and is likely to further 
isolate the town that is so holy for Chris- 
tendom. For more than two years, few 
tourists have been to Bethlehem because 
of violent clashes in the town. 

At issue is the site known as Rachel’s 
Tomb, at the edge of the town that has be- 
come a frequent flashpoint of violence be- 
tween the Israeli military and Palestinians. 

Israel plans to construct a barrier 
around the 1.4 hectares of land surround- 
ing the tomb and also in other parts of 
the West Bank — an area inhabited 
mainly by Palestinians that was adminis- 
tered by Jordan until the 1967 war. 

Visitors to the tomb, located on the 
main road leading to Bethlehem from 
Jerusalem, already have to cross an 
Israeli military checkpoint. 

“This is the entrance to the city where 
Jesus was born,” said Bethlehem’s mayor, 
Hanna Nasser, a Palestinian Christian who 
grew up on the road leading to the tomb. 
The road will be cut off by the new wall. 

Mr. Nasser, like other Bethlehem 
residents, will soon need a special permit 


Photo by Michael McAteer 


Part of the wall Israel is building to 
separate Israelis and Palestinians. 
from Israel to visit his old family home. 
“This is a mad project,” he said. “These 
walls will never make for good neigh- 
bours.” 

The Israeli government has approved 
a plan to build a 360-kilometre wall 
separating Palestinians from Israel and 
Jewish settlements as a security measure 
prompted by, among other things, suicide 
bombings. 

The original shrine of Rachel’s Tomb 
was built in the style of Muslim tombs 
and renovated in the 19th century by 
Sir Moses Montefiore, a Jewish philan- 
thropist. He had in mind a place of wor- 
ship for Jews and also Muslims, who also 
consider the site holy. But his work is no 
longer recognizable from the exterior. 
Ecumenical News International 


Bishops pan Belgium's law on same-sex marriages 


AMSTERDAM — Belgium has become the 
second country in the world to legalize 
same-sex marriages, but the country’s 
Roman Catholic bishops have no inten- 
tion of changing their opposition to cele- 
brating such marriages in church. 

“The bishops are not against the ap- 
proved legal regulation but they do not 
call this regulation marriage,’ said Toon 
Osaer, a spokesperson for Godfried 
Cardinal Danneels. 

The new law is regarded by the bish- 
ops as “merely a legal decree and not 
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equivalent with church marriage,” report- 
ed the church’s Flemish news service. 

In a statement, the bishops said: “We 
can understand that homosexual people 
desire a lasting and exclusive life to- 
gether and want to see this [relationship] 
sealed in a civil wedding.” 

Belgium’s new law follows that of its 
neighbour, the Netherlands. Deputies de- 
fied an instruction from the church to vote 
against the bill. Three-quarters of Bel- 
gium’s 10 million citizens are Catholic. 
Ecumenical News International 


Put Dracula Park plan 
in coffin, say churches 


Warsaw — Romanian churches have 
welcomed the cancellation of plans for a 
$32-million-US “Dracula Park” in Tran- 
sylvania, in the western part of the coun- 
try bordering Hungary, but warned the 
government against attempting to re- 
locate the project. 

“We would support a functioning park 
that assisted economic development in 
a particular area,” said Costel Stoica, 
spokesman for Bucharest’s Orthodox 
patriarchate. “But we can’t agree to its 
being named after a fantasy character 
who has nothing to do with Romanian 
history, spirituality or culture.” 

A stake had been driven through the 
heart of the plans for the 104-hectare 
theme park after a financial study com- 
missioned by the Romanian authorities 
recommended in January that it be lo- 
cated elsewhere, according to a report in 
a Romanian newspaper. EN/ 


U.S. Presbyterians face 
divisive vote at assembly 


Deep divisions over human sexuality 
have resurfaced in the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). Some conservatives ac- 
cuse two top executives of undermining 
efforts to call a special session of the cur- 
rent 214th General Assembly to enforce 
a ban on gay clergy who are not celibate. 

In 1996, the assembly amended the 
church’s constitution to require pastors 
and elders to live in “sexual fidelity or 
chastity.” Local presbyteries ratified it a 
year later. Since then, the assembly re- 
jected two attempts to remove the ban. 

When the 2.5-million-member de- 
nomination’s 215th assembly convenes 
in Denver on May 24, some conserva- 
tives are expected to push for strong judi- 
cial action against church leaders who 
defy the ban. on “self-affirming, practis- 
ing homosexuals” within the clergy. 

Of more than 11,000 PCUSA congre- 
gations, a few have ordained non-celibate 
homosexuals. Others have defied church 
rules prohibiting ceremonies for blessing 
same-sex unions. Christianity Today 
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a newsletter of Preshyterian World Service & Development 


Mary, a “rehabilitated witch” in Northern Ghana, and Apaka, a young girl confined to a wheelchair, feel counted in their communities as a 
result of Presbyterian Church of Ghana projects supported by PWS&D. 


We are now counted! 


"lam now counted," says Apaka, a 
young woman, full of smiles, who has 
been confined to a wheelchair for most 
of her life. Having completed the sewing 
course at the Garu Community Based 
Rehabilitation Centre in Ghana's Upper 
East District, Apaka is apprenticing to 
be a seamstress in a small shop and 


will soon be a fully qualified seamstress. 


Apaka explains, "Before | completed the 
training, | was secluded and sheltered 
in my parents' home. People never 
came to visit me. | didn't have company. 
| had a life without fellowship. Now, | 
have friends, and feel accepted." 
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For more than ten years Mary Wendwo 
was also excluded from her community. 
Labelled as a “witch” she was banned 
and forced to live apart from her family 
at the Gambaga Outcast Home for 
women—the only place accused women 
can live without fear of persecution. 
With the help of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana, Mary was reintegrated 
back into her family and community, 
and is now the head of a successful 
business—making shea butter—and a 
valued member of her community. 


Both women, with very different 
experiences, know what it is like to be 
excluded from their communities. Both, 


pwsd@presbyterian.ca 


with the help of innovative development 
programs of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana, now see themselves as 
respected and valuable members of the 
community. Both feel that the greatest 
benefit of the help that they received is 
that they once again count in society. 


In this edition of PWSDevelopments you 
can learn more about these and other 
programs that are making people feel 
counted. Whether it is helping youth in 
Nicaragua discover their full potential, 
or helping a small village in India rebuild 
after an earthquake, PWS&D projects 
are helping people know that, created in 
the image of God, they count. 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 


50 Wynford Drive. Toronto, ON M3C 1J)7 
tel: 416-441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301 
www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


This educational resource is produced twice a year 
by PWS&D with financial support from the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA). 
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Lessons 


At the end of January, | embarked on my 
first overseas monitoring trip as a 
committee member of PWS&D, and my 
first trip to Africa. Needless to say the 
trip had quite an impact on me. The 
people, the PWS&D projects, and the 
land were all incredible. 


PWS&D Africa Coordinator Jean-Frédéric 
Beauchesne and | visited many PWS&D 
funded projects including programs for 
disabled people; farming projects; 
income generation programs; HIV/AIDS 
initiatives and health care projects. One 
particularly complex and interesting 
project was the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana’s work at Gambaga Outcast 
Home. 


The Gambaga Outcast Home is a place 

of refuge in northern Ghana for woman 

who have been branded as 'witches' by 
their communities. The practice of 

accusing women of witchcraft causes 

women to be cast out of their 

: communities and 
4. away from 
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their families, or even worse, to be 
lynched or killed. No evidence is 
required to identify someone as a witch, 
only suspicion. This suspicion is usually 
linked to a strange or unfortunate 
occurrence within a community: the 
mysterious death of a child, an 
unexplained crop failure, or even a 
conflict between families. Whatever the 
reason, the result is always disastrous 
for the accused woman. 


Almost as old as the belief in witches, is 
the existence of a local chief called the 
Gambarana. This title and the duties 
that come with it are passed down 
through the generations by heredity. We 
met the current Gambarana in a town in 
Northern Ghana called Gambaga. 
Among other things, this man is said to 
have the ability to contain the powers of 
witches. The Gambaga Outcast Home 


can be found in his personal compound. 


Women who have been 
labeled as 
witches 


Women living at the 
Gambaga Outcast Home. 


fro aa é a mM ba Ra by Geoff Olsen, PWS&D Committee Member 


can stay there free from the persecution 
of their communities and society, 
because the people believe that if a 
witch is near the Gambarana, then that 
person is not a threat to others. The 
Gambarana also has the ability to 
"rehabilitate" the witches so that they 
can re-enter society without fear and 
stigma attached to them. Unfortunately 
that is a rare occurrence. 


Life at the Outcast Home is very 
difficult. Housing is poor, there are few 
ways to earn an income, and water is 
hard to access. Many of the women are 
accompanied by their children or 
grandchildren, who have little 
opportunity to go to school. 


With PWS&D’s support, The 
Presbyterian Church in Ghana is working 
in Gambaga. They are helping improve 
housing, water and sanitation facilities, 
and helping the women develop income 
generating projects. They are also 
working in the communities that have 
produced outcast women. Community 
workshops, pamphlets and posters 
promote respect for older women and 
reveal the downfalls of accusing women 
of witchcraft. Since the program 
started, the number of women being 
outcast as witches has been 
dramatically reduced. 


Left: Basic huts at Gambaga 


PWS&D funding has also helped women 
who have been deemed "rehabilitated" 
by the Gambarana reintegrate back into 
their communities and start small 
businesses. 


One benefit of the program which 
became clear while visiting the project 
was something less tangible than an 
improved house or a successful 
business. We saw that the women 
involved in the Gambaga Outcast Home 
now feel ‘counted’ by their communities 
and society. They are no longer 
outcasts, but important members of the 
community. 


Throughout our trip we encountered 
people using this word. People who at 
one point were not accepted within 
society, considered themselves counted 
once they were finally acknowledged 
with respect, and treated as people, 
and contributors to society. 


The women we met from the Gambaga 
project, who had been reintegrated into 
their communities said, that people 
once again looked up to them with 


A Bence to succeed 


by JF Beauchesne, PWS&D staff 


Located in Ghana's Upper East District, 
he Garu Community Based 

' Rehabilitation Centre (CBRC) is helping 
disabled persons—visually impaired, 


respect and that was what meant the 
most to them. Even those still in the 
Outcast Home felt 'counted' because 
they could move throughout the 
community, participate in the market, 
and interact with society - something 
they could not do without the existence 
of the Home. 


Sometimes when | think about overseas ! 


development projects, it is easy to only 
think of the concrete benefits of food, 
education, construction, and income 
generation. While these items are all 
very important, the less tangible 
benefits such as dignity and self-respect 
are equally important. | learned many 
things on my trip to Africa, but one of 
the strongest learnings | have brought 
back to Canada is the importance of 
feeling counted within society. The 
Gambaga Outcast Home is a program 
which promotes this, and it is my hope 
that it will continue to thrive with the 
assistance of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

Right: grandchildren of 

‘witches’ in Gambaga 


Left: a visually impaired man with the crop 
he has grown with support from Garu 


deaf, mute, physically disabled, or 
epileptic—learn skills that will increase 
their ability to actively participate in 
society. 


The physically disabled have been 
amongst the most vulnerable people in 
Ghana. Prior to the creation of the Garu 
Centre, the deaf, blind and disabled 
were shunned. While families ensured 
their basic survival, the disabled were 
often hidden in the homes. Garu CBRC 
helps these same people become 
productive members of society. 


The training team at Garu helps 
disabled persons accept their disability 
and concentrate on their abilities. Blind 
farmers grow their own crops, and 
disabled youth are reintegrated into 
mainstream schools. Training in sewing, 
weaving, shoemaking, and sustainable 
agriculture are offered to disabled and 
abled body persons. Garu's approach to 
training is inclusive, allowing able and 
disabled persons to learn together while 
promoting the principal of inclusion. 


In addition, the centre advocates for the 
rights of disabled persons by educating 


communities on special needs, and 
dispelling myths about disabilities. 
Communities where these individuals 
come from learn the potentials of 
disabled persons and how to support 
them in fulfilling their dreams. 


After visiting several shops, farms, 
gardens, and small businesses owned 
and maintained by Garu clients, it 
became quite clear that Garu’s 
programs were helping empower the 
disabled. Clement, a community 
awareness facilitator explained, "Today 
disabled people are working for 
themselves. They are now a functioning 
and important part of their 
communities. Independence has 
empowered them. People who were 
once disrespected are now esteemed, 
and people who once were hiding are 
now coming out." 


Through its association with Garu CBRC, 
PWS&D is working for the 
underprivileged, the voiceless and the 
disadvantaged in society. As Garu and 
PWS&D continue to work in partnership 
with disabled men, women, and 
children, more and more disabled 
people will be empowered and have a 
place in society. 


Stories of Hope from Nicaragua 


For over ten years PWS&D has been helping the Community and Family Program of the Institute for Human Promotion 
(INPRHU) reach out to children in the toughest markets of Nicaragua. PWS&D has supported INPRHU educators who help 
working children go to school and children at risk find protection from abuse. INPRHU’s social and cultural activities help 
contribute to the healthy development of vulnerable children. INPRHU has also found that training key community actors such 
as teachers, police and vendors, in children's rights has helped improve the lives of children. The program has received 
matching grants from the Canadian International Development Agency for over nine years. 


Here are the stories of three youth whose lives have been changed because of INPRHU. The stories are reproduced from the 
Fall 2002 edition of Angel de la Guarda, a magazine that covers issues related to Nicaragua’s children. Angel’s 4th edition 
focused on issues related to working children and highlighted INPRHU’s work. The articles are reproduced with permission. 
Photos are by Roberto Fonseca L 


From victim to activist 


“| help abused children” 


Aurora Pastran Jimenez spent her 
childhood weeding cornfields and 
picking coffee beans in her hometown 
of Ocotal. In 1989 her parents moved 
their nine children to Managua to 
escape the economic crisis in the 
countryside. 


“We came in search of new horizons 
with nothing but the shirts on our 
backs," says the young woman. 


At first the family survived by selling 
tortillas and soft drinks at the Mayoreo 
market, but shortly after they began 


selling at the Roberto Huembes market. 


Aurora is the sixth of nine children and 
the only one not to have dropped out of 


school. She studied in her village until 
third grade, going to class barefoot with 
a burlap bag over her shoulder. 


Finishes High School 


But that struggle was nothing compared 


to what she had to go through with her 
stubborn father, who, at the time, 
grossly underestimated the importance 
of his daughter's education. 


"| made it this far without going to 
school," he'd say to discourage her, but 
she never abandoned her studies, 
working and studying at the same time. 


Then she met the INPRHU educators 
and in them found some unconditional 
allies who would help her fulfill her 


wishes to improve herself. She finished 
primary school thanks to their support 
and felt as if she had made her first 
dream come true. 


Aurora carried on and two years ago 
graduated from the Republica de 
Colombia high school. Furthermore, with 
scholarships, she's finished courses in 
basic accounting, computer science and 
beautician training. 


“The more my father learns about this 
program the more he opens up. Before 
he wouldn’t even let us express our 
opinions at home, nor did he like us to 
participate in the courses. Although he’s. 
still working hauling things for people 
with a horse-drawn wagon, he has 
another way of seeing things,” assures 
Aurora. 


Helping Others ; 
Today she’s 19 and works as a 
promoter for INPRHU’s Roberto 
Huembes market child labor project, 
precisely where she began her new life. 


“! want to return what I’ve been given. | 
don’t want to leave my past behind 
because it helps me understand the 
situation of many working children,” 
adds Aurora. 


She gives remedial math and Spanish 
classes every day to children at a little 
improvised schoolhouse at the capital 
market. ' 


She also discusses health with the 
teenagers, especially sex education and 
family planning, as teenage pregnancy 
is high in child workers. Some of her 
students are abuse victims in need of 
additional psychological attention. 
Aurora took an 18-month training 
course to get certified in these areas. 


“My life changed 
completely” 


My name is Ana Cristhian Betanco. I’m 
18 years old and live in the “Enrique 
Chavarria” neighborhood. I’m in my third 
year at the Republica de Nicaragua High 


I'm going to tell you a little about my life. 
My name is Jeaneth Zuniga Pérez, |'m 
19 years old, and | live with my mother 

| and two sisters in the "Nora Astorga" 

| neighborhood. 


|| want everyone to know that I've 

worked since | was a little girl. | started 
at the "Israel Lewites" market when | 

/ was seven because we were so poor. My 
/mom had a hard time making ends 

/ meet because my dad left her alone 
with us girls when we were very little. 


You have no idea how much we 

_ suffered. It was hard for my mother 

| because she had to leave us home 
alone so she could go to work. We 

_ hardly ever saw her because by the time 
she got home we'd already be asleep. 


| could see how hard it was for her to 
put food on the table, and since | was 
the oldest, | felt like | should give her a 
hand. So one day | went to the market 
and one of the vendors said | could help 
her, and that she would give me 

vegetables to sell at home. | accepted 
and that's how | began working. 


“LT want to go to college’ 


School. All this may not be anything out 
of the ordinary to you, but after looking 
back a few years you can see why it is 
for me. 


| started selling cold water when | was 
eight years old in the “Israel Lewites” 
market. | was a young defenseless girl, 
alone, surrounded by adults and 
exposed to great danger. 


| worked not because my mother forced 
me, but because | felt the obligation. It 
broke my heart to see her toil so hard 
washing and ironing other people’s 
clothes. So | started to work too, without 
leaving school. 


Beginning a New Life 

One day | was at the market and some 
people | didn’t know called to me, and 
some other kids who were selling. They 
invited us to lunch. At first we were 
scared, but they explained they 
belonged to an organization called 
INPRHU, and that they worked with kids 
who worked in the market and 
neighborhoods, trying to give them new 
alternatives in life. 


| gradually got involved with INPRHU, 


School 


Then | met two girls my see aa. we'd go ih 


to the market together every day. One 


day | met the educators from the "Israel — 


Lewites" INPRHU project, and they said 
they wanted to help us stay in school. a 


| was real happy because | wanted to 


and they helped me with school 
supplies, lunches and recreational 
activities. That was when my life began 
to change. | got involved with dance and 
every year we did an artistic festival. | 
also took part on a radio show called 
Desde la Calle (From the Street), where 
| had the freedom to express what | 
thought and felt. 


Helping Others 

Now, I’ve gone from being a girl 
attending the program to being an 
INPRHU youth activist with the “Israel 
Lewites” children’s project. The target 
group is from 8-15 years old and | help 
them academically with their homework 
and any questions they may have. 


| feel accomplished in this job, because 
I’m aware of their needs, understand 
where they are coming from and know 
how to help them. | was like them ten 
years ago. 


Thanks to support from INPRHU, | no 
longer sell, but dedicate myself 
completely to my studies, the project, 
my family and friends. Today | have a 
future ahead of me and | think | can 
overcome any barrier. 


finish primary school and! was able to: 


do it with the help of INPRHU. I'll never 
forget all they've done for me. Last Hee 
| graduated from high school. - 


| didn't go to the University this year but 
next year, God willing, | will. Sometimes _ 


| think I'll never be able to go because 
it's so expensive. If | do go, I'd like to _ 
study Computer Biemeetine: or 
Sociology. 


Helping Others 

I've been working as an activist with 
poor families for two years and | really 
like it because those kids are going © 
through the same thing | did as a 
working child. |’d like tosenda 
message to all working children and — 
teenagers who sometimes lose hope. | 


want to tell them that getting into drugs. 


or cere does not olve pro lems. 


~ working kids but the ‘solution is within * 


Poverty makes life hard and unfair for. 3 


us. WE must enable how to bs i oeke ae * 


by Jean-Frédéric Beauchesne, PWS&D Program Coordinator for Africa & Refugees 


Aboard Kifaru (the Rhino), an ageing and struggling 4X4 
Toyota, we pulled into Tabor Hill Conference Centre in 
Nyahururu, Kenya. After three hours of driving on winding 
roads, we had finally arrived at this modern, yet 
unpretentious, site for the Presbyterian Church of East Africa's 
"Trainer of Trainers" Workshop No. 8. 


The PCEA’s HIV/AIDS Control Program has been training 


Since its inception, 
the HIV/AIDS 
Control program 
has had significant 
reach. As of July 
2002, 196 trainers 
had completed the 
4-week training 
course and 
approximately 
5,000 community 
AIDS educators 
have been trained 
by TOTs through 
40-hour courses. 


trainers in HIV/AIDS prevention since 
July 1998. A trainer of trainers (TOT) 
takes a four week training course 
equipping him or her to teach forty 
hour courses to community AIDS 
educators (CAEs). CAEs in turn 
educate churches, community groups, 
and schools about HIV/AIDS. The 
training emphasizes prevention, but 
also deals with home-based care and 
counseling. PWS&D, with matching 
grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), has been 
the major funding partner of this 
program for the past three years. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, via 


International Ministries, has also given substantial grants to 
help strengthen the work. Dr. Rick Allen, PCC staff, has 
helped the PCEA develop and implement the program. 


Upon arrival at Tabor Hill, we were treated to an evening of 
presentations and dramas demonstrating the various tools 
and teaching techniques that trainers had learned over the 


previous week. Men, women, youth, elders, ministers, 

deacons, teachers, and students discussed human sexuality 
and demonstrated how to use a condom with confidence and 
ease. | was profoundly moved by the poems, songs, and 

dance used to disseminate the simple message that would 
carry over the last two days of the workshop and beyond: : 
Kenyans, AIDS is killing us. What are we going to do about it? | 


The next day the energy and excitement at Tabor Hill was 
infectious. The teaching room was plastered with poignant 
HIV/AIDS messages, provocative quotes, prayers, hymns, and — 
messages of hope. The sessions were instructive, thorough in : 
content, and participatory. The PCEA facilitators challenged 
trainees to rethink their views, and change their attitudes 

using parables, imagery and proverbs. The thirty-five trainees _ 
listened attentively, eager to learn, and make a difference. 


One trainee, Joyce reflected, "The facilitators pushed us to 
talk about the pandemic." Winnie, a graduate of a previous 
workshop, felt that the workshop had left her fully equipped 
to train other trainers. "Before the workshop, | knew a bit 
about HIV/AIDS, but when | arrived at Tabor Hill, | got a new 
perspective on it. After Tabor Hill, | was so excited to teach, 
that | went ahead to teach community AIDS educators as ~ 
soon | returned to my village." 


Joseph, a veteran trainer commended the PCEA for their 
efforts and commitment. "Talking about HIV/AIDS day and 
night was really impressive. | quickly realized that AIDS is with — 
us, and that it is my duty to let others know about it. The TOT — 
program challenged me to be concerned about my e) 


‘community. Through the PCEA's work, changes in attitudes 
and behaviours have already swept several pews, 
congregations, and presbyteries." 


y 


poern 
CHILO 1S 
Hiv FREE 


‘On Friday evening, Elder Waccira led the final devotion of the 
vorkshop. There was much enthusiasm in the room as the 

4 1ew batch of TOTs gathered for one last time. Waccira 
reminded participants that God had made each and every 
one of them an instrument and catalyst for change. He 
encouraged them to spread the good news that the AIDS 
‘pandemic can be stopped and reversed. Proud to be a part of 
the solution, they prayed for guidance and strength. 


1 left Tabor Hill confident that the PCEA's HIV/AIDS control 
program is having a major impact in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS in Kenya, and that Canadian Presbyterians are 
responsible, in a small way, for the success of this program. | 
will always remember Joyce, Waccira, Winnie and the myriad 
faces | encountered: faces of men and women determined to 
ave lives. They left the following Saturday morning as people 
tasked with cultivating love. Powerful, faithful, and 
knowledgeable, they left singing: 


"Dare to be a Daniel. Dare to stand alone. 


Dare to have a purpose. Dare to make it known. Above: Trainees study HIV/AIDS material below 
‘Many mighty men have fallen, Daring not to stand. posters with provocative HIV/AIDS messages 


Whosoever shall now speak up, Come join in Daniels' band." 


A Village Restored GR eel Sy okie! 


presented one family with their key and 


by Wilma Welsh Being part of the inauguration was an was able to wish them much happiness 
The residents of the Village of overwhelming experience for me. | was in their new home. 
Mavnugram had been living in tents and Beattie aur ieee ne It was interesting to note that all but two 
makeshift huts since the Gujarat ee pier cede Beis orally families in this community are Hindu— 
earthquake completely destroyed their cae og ec, Vee th ane a Sere ee 
village on January 26, 2001. The great excitement as | am sure many of eee rane Fa fone 
children's school was being held in an Mese_people even theye ye ey sould isti 

ever have a home again. witnessed to this non-Christian 
open field under a tree. i ; community, letting them know that we 

During the inauguration service, the care. 

Be sree eee etic coer Tue of Noe Ince tumed over the 1 Unde tone 
from the Church of North India and its Property ane the buildings to the 2002 and represented the POC 
overseas partners to inaugurate their trustees of the village. A representative at the inauguration of the 


from each family came forward to Village of Mavnugrum. 
receive the key to their new photo: Wilma Welsh 
home. Many of them 

with tears in their 

eyes, expressed 


newly rebuilt village. The Church of 
North India and its overseas partners 
rebuilt 147 homes, a health unit, a 
school, and a municipal office. 
Canadian Presbyterians provided over 
$190,000 through PWS&D 

to this $1.3 million 
project . 
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Making Connections 


The Invisible Network Surrounding PWSéeD 


By Katherine McCloskey, PWS&D Knox College Intern, 2003 


As a graduating student of Knox College, | have been doing 
my field education placement at PWS&D since October 2002. 
Processing donations over the Christmas rush gave me a 
glimpse of the invisible network that actively supports 
PWS&D. 


Incredible care goes into ensuring an accurate recording of 
monies received and sent. | quickly became aware of how 
many different initiatives exist and the diversity of need. 
There are over 50 designated accounts for special projects 
and relief work. 


| saw that behind each donation is a different story. Many who 
have been helped may never know about the cheques that 
are written in the shaky script of a senior citizen on a fixed 
income. Sunday Schools worked to raise enough funds to 
purchase a cow in Guatemala. Youth fasted to raise funds. | 
could not help but feel sad as | read the letter from a WMS 
Group who was making their final donation because they had 
been forced to disband due to an aging remnant: a group who 
gave many years and dollars before writing their final cheque. 


Many letters simply indicated that the funds were for "greatest 
need." These were distributed amongst the many projects that 
are already in process—assisting farmers in Tanzania, 
supporting a community health program in India, or sending 
aid to the Middle East, North Korea or Afghanistan. These, 
together with undesignated donations help PWS&D staff 
ensure that there is ongoing support of the work overseas, 
and that each partner's work receives sufficient funding. 


Then there were the matching grants that came from the 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) and the 
Saskatchewan Council for International Cooperation (SCIC), 
and a number of other charitable foundations who donate to 
the work of PWS&D. | learned something from every letter | 
read. 


Even greater than the number of cheques that | processed, 
was the evidence of the prayers that accompanied each 

cheque. Great distances can be crossed by acts of love like 
these. Here | saw us growing in God and God growing in us. 
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Above: Mark Lewis visits orphan programs in Malawi. 


A Special SErVICE by Robin Ross, Mission, BC 

When Mark Lewis, the Moderator of the PCC shared his 
experiences from Ifumbo, Malawi with the Presbytery of 
Westminster, | was greatly moved, and wanted to share his 
experience with our congregation, which had contributed 
towards famine relief in Malawi. At that time, our Presbytery 
Moderator issued an open invitation to a pot luck dinner on 
Friday evening at her home. | took along a video camera, and 
persuaded Mark to tell the story again. | then showed the 
resulting tape to our congregation using our video projector, 
at the time of the sermon. (So, the Moderator spoke in two 
congregations at the same time that morning!) | closed with 
a reflection on giving out of riches and even out of poverty, 
and sharing to bring equality from 2 Corinthians 8 & 9 , and 
challenged the congregation to “finish the work” in Malawi. 


Hiking for Hope by Bruce Cossar, Westport, ON 


One of my hobbies is hiking. For the last two years, | have 
challenged the congregation to sponsor me for a good outing. 
In 2001, | hiked 20 kms on the Rideau Trail near Westport. | 
raised $500 which was divided between PWS&D and sending 
one of our girls to Triennium. 


In 2002 | was hiking in Scotland. | hiked the West Highland 
Way—95 miles from suburban Glasgow to Fort William—over 
eight days. This time the $700 raised was split between 
PWS&D ($425) and helping another girl attend an 
international mission with Campus Crusade. 


f Runners brave elements for PWS&D 


lan Fraser, Dawn Davis, Stephen Kendall, Will Ingram and Mary 


>) Chudley, are a few of the Presbyterians who are planning to run in 


the 42.2 kilometer Ottawa marathon under the banner of “Team 
PWS&D.” Members developed a variety of cold weather strategies 
in preparation for the race. Training tips included layering, 
covering every bit of flesh, and wearing sun glasses to protect the 
eyes from freezing. The photo was taken at Presbyterian College, 
Montreal in February. The marathon will be held on May 11, 2003 
Pledges are being received by PWS&D. 


worldrews 


Church council, banks 
discuss development 


by Peter Kenny 


GENEVA — The World Council of 
Churches, noted in the past for its criti- 
cism of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, invited officials of 
the two institutions to its Geneva head- 
quarters to discuss development strategy. 

“For both sides it was not self-evident 
to begin a dialogue,” said the WCC gen- 
eral secretary, Konrad Raiser, in a mes- 
sage read out on his behalf on Feb. 13 at 
the opening of a two-day seminar be- 
tween representatives of the WCC, the 
IMF and the World Bank. 

“The World Council of Churches has 
been known for having articulated criti- 
cal views of the international financial 
system and the policies pursued by the 
two leading international institutions,” 
said Mr. Raiser. 

The seminar was intended to be the 
first in a series to discuss fundamental 
matters concerning development and 
may lead to a meeting between leaders 


of the three organizations. 

One of the main objectives, said the 
WCC in a statement, was to enable par- 
ticipants to review the role their institu- 
tions have played in shaping the world’s 
economy and improving the lives of 
people in poor countries. 

It dealt with issues such as the creation 
of wealth, social justice and the privatiza- 
tion of public goods, with special empha- 
sis on the subject of drinking water. 

Encounters between the three bodies 
are expected to question the conse- 
quences of the dominant economic sys- 
tem in the world today, while enabling 
the WCC to have a clearer understanding 
of development practice as seen by the 
World Bank and the IMF, noted Rogate 
Mshana, who coordinates the WCC eco- 
nomic justice program. 

The next seminar of the three groups is 
expected near the end of the year in Wash- 
ington. Ecumenical News International 


Christian surfers take to waves in Peru in cleanup bid 


LiMA — Peru’s rolling Pacific beckons 
and scores of surfers head out to ride the 
waves, considered among the world’s 
best. Others languish on sandy beaches 
south of the Peruvian capital, downing 
ice-cold beer, waiting for the surf to 
pick up. 

Surfers, it is said, spend every spare 
minute seeking epic waves and, when the 
sun sets, they are known for their wild 
parties and devil-may-care attitude. 
According to an informal study run by 
Surfers Magazine, 84 per cent of surfers 
worldwide said they had tried illegal 
drugs at least once. 

But though modern-day surfers are 
generally seen as upper-middle-class 
young people with time and money to 
burn, Peru now boasts an increasing 
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number of Christian surfers. 

“Surfers are always looking for some- 
thing. We have found something: Jesus,” 
says 34-year-old John Chuman, who 
learned to surf in Peruvian waters almost 
before he could walk, and who with five 
others decided nine months ago to found 
Christian Surfers Peru. 

“T have been surfing for so many 
years,’ Mr. Chuman told ENI. “I know 
about the spiritual needs of surfers and I 
asked God to help me meet this need.” 

Small groups of Christian surfers now 
meet on beaches to ride the waves and to 
share the good news with other surfers. 
Their message is apparently getting 
through as their numbers swell like the 
waves they ride. 

Ecumenical News International 


Christian group frosty 
over devil's chocolate 
by Andreas Havinga 


AMSTERDAM — A new range of ice 
cream bars named after the seven deadly 
sins has drawn the ire of a Christian 
group in the Netherlands. 

Under the premium brand name Mag- 
num, the ice cream bars come in seven 
new flavours: vanity, jealousy, gluttony, 
lust, revenge, greed and sloth. Devil 
horns and a forked tail have been added 
to the M of the word Magnum on the 
wrapper. 

Lust offers creamy vanilla ice cream 
covered in pink strawberry chocolate 
while gluttony features rich chocolate ice 
cream smothered by a white chocolate 
coating. 

The protest comes from Christians for 
Truth, a South African organization with 
branches in a number of European coun- 
tries. The group is calling on consumers 
to boycott outlets that sell ice cream pro- 
duced by the Anglo-Dutch food giant 
Unilever, the makers of Magnum. 

Jan de Bruin, chair of the Christian 
group’s Dutch branch, wrote in a letter to 
a Unilever subsidiary that the promotion 
was “blasphemous” because it “trivial- 
izes” sin. 

Mr. de Bruin said the ice cream 
advertising campaign was “very painful” 
for those who had “experienced the 
power of sin.” He stressed that the prob- 
lem was not with the product itself, 
which he described as “first-rate.” 

The limited-edition bars have already 
gone on sale in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and the company is planning to 
launch the product in the Netherlands 
later this year. 

In Australia, the company’s ice cream 
sales have risen, with vanity already sold 
out and lust well on the way, B&T Mar- 
keting and Media analysts reported. And 
an Australian advertising campaign to 
promote the bars won a major award at 
the 2002 International Advertising Festi- 
val in Cannes, France. 

Ecumenical News International 
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Pictured with the shoe boxes they were 
about to fill for the Christmas Child Project 

(The Samaritan’s Purse) are some of the members 
of the Sunday school of St. John’s, Port Perry, Ont.: 
Slava Loutsenko, Mackenzie Freeman, Shannon 
Barton, Jordan Hahn and Sunday school super- 
intendent Maureen Henrickson. 


<< The Women’s Association of St. Andrew's, Cobourg, 
Ont., surprised Margaret Johns with a cake on the 
occasion of her 70th birthday. Margaret has been a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s for 60 years, a member of the auxiliary 
for 50 years (30 as president), a WMS member for 35 years 
and an elder for 21 years. 
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The 125th anniversary 
of worship in the cur- 
rent building of Athelstan 
Church, Athelstan, Que., 
took place last year. Rev. 
John McGurrin, who was 
the congregation's student 
minister during the 100th 
anniversary, was the guest 
preacher. He is pictured at 
the front of the church, 
along with current minister 
Rev. Kate Jordan, the con- 
gregation and the Elgin 
Pipers. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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continued 


A celebration was held at First, Brandon, Man., to honour 
two longtime elders. Pictured with Rev. Dale Woods is 

Glen Milliken (left), an elder for 50 years, and Don Thomson, 
who has served for 48 years. 


Roy and Isabel Lee celebrated their 72nd 

wedding anniversary at a reception held 

following worship at Erskine Church, 

Hamilton, Ont. Congratulating the happy 

W couple are elder Jane Welby and 
Rev. lan McPhee. 


A\ Rev. Douglas Gordon, minister of St. Andrew's, 
Fredericton, from 1967 to 1973, is seen with a 
wall-hanging dedicated in memory of his wife, Marjorie, 
a longtime member of the Tuesday Morning Ladies 
Group.The group commissioned one of its members, 
Willa MacLean (right), to design and create the wall- 
hanging, which received the Duffie-Crowell award for 
ecclesiastical craft ina competition organized by the 
New Brunswick Crafts Council. On the far right is the 
group's treasurer, Ardean MacKinnon. 


j C How many ministers does it take to light a candle? 

It took three when the youth group of Laurel-Lea 
St. Matthew’s, Sarnia, St. Andrew’s, Sarnia, and St. An- 
drew’s, Corunna, Ont., had a devotional about Advent 
candles. Figuring out the finer points of lighting a wick 
are: Rev. C. Joyce Hodgson of Laurel-Lea St. Matthew's, 
Rev. Raymond Hodgson (centre) of St. Andrew’s, Sarnia, 
and Rev. Philip Wilson of St. Andrew’s, Corunna. 


Twenty-two people from the two-point 
charge of Parkview/Circle West, Saskatoon, 
attended a weekend Alpha course held at 

Circle West Church last year. 
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A Communion table-runner and > 
a wall-hanging were dedicated 

at Knox, Tiverton, Ont. Taking part in 
the dedication were: (L-R) Gordon 
Brown, Rev.Wendy Lampman, Joyce 
Van Dam, who made the runner and 
banner, and Bill Van Dam. 


<j The congregation of St. Columba, Saint John, held 
a surprise party for Rev. Donald Wilkinson on the 
25th anniversary of his ordination. As well as a cake and 
gift, Donald was treated to an anniversary song by the 
Sunday school. Joining him are members of the Sunday 
school, his wife, Joy, and daughter, Marian, and Sunday 
school superintendent Sacha Smith (left). 


4 Win iy ahi) 


Janey Roberts, a longtime [> 
member of Knox, Guelph, 

Ont., cuts the cake on the 
occasion of her 90th birthday, 
joined by Rev. Thomas J. Kay. 


A\ The congregation of First, Chatham, 
Ont., held a potluck dinner in honour 
of Rev. Evelyn Carpenter's retirement after 
14 years at First. Shown presenting Evelyn 
with a gift from the congregation is clerk 
of session Wm. McKenzie Ross IV. The 
church school children presented her 


with a signature quilt. Don Thomson and Glen Milliken 


were honoured on their 50th 
year as elders by the congregation 
of First, Brandon, Man. 
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Pictured at a breakfast held at Chedoke | 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., celebrating the 
45th anniversary of the Presbyterian Men 
of the Presbytery of Hamilton, are: (L-R) 
longtime member Ken Fothergill, Rev. Fred 
Austen, 90-year-old member Stan Wood 
and Rev. Alex McCombie, guest speaker. 


The Friendship 
Guild of Union 


Church, Albert Bridge, 
Mira, N.S., won the prize 
for most original float 
in a parade celebrating 
the 70th anniversary of 
the Albert Bridge Com- 
munity Fair. 


ion Presbyterian Church 


resence since 1837 


The Gospel Couriers celebrated 25 years 
of musical ministry last year. Represented 
in the group are members from Presby- 
terian churches in Priceville, Swinton 
Park, Feversham and Markdale, Ont.; 
United churches in Rob Roy and Mark- 
dale; Convention and Fellowship Baptist 
churches in Durham and Rock Mills; 
Markdale Church of the Nazarene; and 
Dundalk Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
The pianist is Ruth Graham, organist and 
choir director of Cooke's Presby- 
terian Church, Markdale. 


Rev. Andrew Apack Song, his 
wife, Ruth, and their family 
were honoured at a supper and 
social evening held at St. Mark’s, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., prior to their 
move to Dresden, Ont. Pictured are: 
(L-R) Andrew, who served St. Mark's 
and Knox, Briercrest, for eight years; 
Ruth Song; clerk of session Heather 
Steinhoff; and Ben, Elizabeth and 
Debbie Song. 


WH 
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John Fraser, minister of Lucaya Presbyterian 


elcome to the Bahamas 


A Caribbean congregation shows there is 


something new under the sun 
by John Fraser 


he congregation of Lucaya Pres- 

byterian Kirk, in Freeport/Lucaya 

on Grand Bahama Island, is 
small but enthusiastic. Although faced 
with many of the same problems that 
churches confront the world over — lack 
of youth, burnout among the faithful, 
difficulty in securing volunteers and 
dwindling funds — the people remain 
dedicated and enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibility for growth. 

When people speak about growth 
here, it is growth in spirit as well as 
growth in numbers. Sunday morning ser- 
vices provide the opportunity for teach- 
ing and encouragement, not theatrical 
entertainment. And there are plans for a 
weekly Bible study, communicant classes 
and resuming the Sunday school. 

Lack of financial resources to pur- 
chase expensive curriculum provides an 
opportunity to foster Christian inter- 
dependence. While my former congre- 
gation in Barrie, Ont., has agreed to 
donate its curriculum (which my wife 
helped develop), we have also begun a 
small committee to develop resources at 
a local level. 


Kirk, Bahamas, with his family. 


The Lucayan congregation consists of 
60 per cent local members and the re- 
mainder expatriates. During the winter 
months, we are blessed with a number of 
snowbirds who temporarily trade the 
snow and cold of the north for a much 
more agreeable semi-tropical climate! 
They supplement our Sunday attendance 
and some play a role in the church’s 
ministries. 

The area around Lucaya and Freeport 
is heavily populated with churches, many 
belonging to the evangelical Baptist tra- 
dition. I have heard it said, “Bahamians 
love to go to church.” From what I have 
seen since arriving July 16, 2002, this 
appears to be true. And I will soon make 
the acquaintance of other “labourers in 
the field” when the meetings of the local 
council of churches begin. 

Even though this area has many 
churches, that does not mean everyone 
attends. Nor are the surrounding islands 
as blessed with facilities for worship as 
the Grand Bahama Island. So our con- 
gregation has plans to begin a radio 
ministry. The church has secured a trial 
contract for one month with a local radio 
station, and we are looking forward to 
the weekly opportunity ‘of reaching out 
to the locals as well as those who live on 
the surrounding islands. We are also con- 
tacting businesses in the area about help- 
ing to sponsor the program in return for 
advertising their services. 

Many who have never visited the 
Bahamas have the mistaken impression 
that life here is as the travel brochures de- 
pict: sand, endless beaches, palm trees, 
gourmet restaurants and lush resorts. 
While these do exist, there is also a lot of 
poverty. Soon after my arrival, I travelled 
with a church member to a small com- 
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munity not far from the luxurious hotels 
on the beach. We visited a single mom 
and her three children who live in one 
room, about the size of my office at the 
church. In that tiny space, they have a 
small table, one chair, two little beds and 
a gas stove. Somewhere in the corner, 
amid the infestation of cockroaches and 
red ants, is an icebox. There is no garbage 
pickup so refuse is simply dumped in 
front of several of the surrounding shacks. 
Bathroom facilities are shared by the 
community. The only piece of literature 
in many of these dwellings is a Bible. 

While the woman was sick and in 
need of hospital care, the children were 
as happy as children anywhere else. 
School was starting shortly and they 
needed paper, pencils and uniforms. 

Some of the members of the church 
had a passion for starting a ministry 
called WWJD: What Would Jesus Do? 
What would Jesus do when confronted 
by a sick woman, hungry children and 
inadequate living facilities? The Lucaya 
Kirk has decided Jesus would reach out 
and help meet the needs. So members of 
the congregation participate in a feeding 
program, donate clothes, deliver furni- 
ture and purchase gas for cooking. They 
have tried to let this family and others 
like them know that Jesus cares about 
their basic needs. 

As we left the house following my 
first visit, my brother in the faith said, 
“John, welcome to the Bahamas.” 4 


Rev. John Fraser, a minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada seconded to the 
Church of Scotland, is minister of Lucaya 
Presbyterian Kirk, Bahamas. 


Easter, after a late snow 
The one spring wind 
this earth has known 


still blows, still breathes 
the Lover’s breath 


across the snows that wrap a cold 


Beloved’s heart and whispers low 


into the sleeping ear, whispers: 


“Lo, Jesu, ah, Jesu is near.” 


— Kevin Hadduck 
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WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 


WE DARE TO BE THERE, 
AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


Learn more about us at: www.loftcs.org 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) 
| | ] 
| | LOFT 
adults | street outreach | and | community 
| | | services 


seniors community support services york region 


205 RICHMOND ST. W., SUITE 301, TORONTO, ON M5V 1V3 / 416.979.1994 / WWW.LOFTCS.ORG 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 
416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 


4 BB &R Church Facility Planners 
McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT © ) Architect Inc. & Architect 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


William O. Menzel — Director 


Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


PART-TIME WORSHIP COORDINATOR 


Woodbridge Presbyterian Church, Woodbridge, Ontario 


Required to be familiar with a variety of worship 
styles, including blended and contemporary 


Approximately ten hours per week 


An opportunity to work with a creative team 


For a full job description, please contact: 
David Sherbino, Senior Minister, at 905-264-6937, or 
e-mail: WhitmoreAnn18@aol.com 


A little seed here, 


a little seed the 


Faith must be nurtured in order to grow 


by Gwyneth Whilsmith 


ne of the most amazing things to me 

is my garden in the spring. When I 

sow those infinitesimal seeds, I scoff, 
“These will never amount to anything — 
they’re much too small.” But, then, a gentle 
shower comes and, in only a few days, the first 
ferny sprouts push up. I’m astonished — it’s 
simply too much of a miracle! 

All of us sow and water in our daily lives. I 
often plant a seed-idea in my husband’s mind 
and keep “watering” it until he announces a plan 
he’s sure he devised all by himself! It really 
doesn’t matter whose idea started the process as 
long as it works out well for everyone. 

In our churches, we often get preoccupied 
with glorifying our leaders. Some members 
throw their weight behind a certain minister 
because he’s a powerful preacher. Others rally 
around another minister because she’s such a 
kind and sympathetic visitor. The truth is, no 
minister can be all things to all people. 

Paul wrote his first letter to the members of 
the Corinthian church because some of them 
insisted on following Apollos while others 
were determined to stick with Paul. “Look,” he 
admonished them, “this is ridiculous. What 
difference does it make? I sowed the seed of 
faith in you, and Apollos watered it. Neither of 
us is more important than the other. The main 
thing is God makes the plant grow!” 

Sometimes you and I don’t sow a seed of 
faith because we think the seed is too tiny, the 
soil is too rocky or the season is all wrong. 
Sometimes we fail to water someone else’s 
faith-seed because we can’t see any sign of life 
or, if we do see the fragile beginnings of a 
plant, it’s not the kind we like. We deny the 
plant water until it withers and dies. 

There was a young girl in Canadian Girls in 
Training at my church who matured, married 
and had two children. Later, I learned her mar- 
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riage ended in ruins — she had been involved 
with other men. One day, when I happened to 
meet her on the street, she broke down and told 
me what a mess she had made of her life. 
“June,” I said, “you need to get back to the 
church.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “I want to,’ she 
said, “but where could I go? ’'m too ashamed 
to go back to my old church.” 

It was a serious question. Where could she 
go and feel accepted and comfortable? I sug- 
gested she try one of the more evangelical 
churches in town, one that attracts many young 
families. I said I would talk with one of the 
members if she liked. She promised she would 
go. We parted, and I assured her she would be 
in my prayers. 

What a different young woman I| met a 
couple of months later. She was smiling, up- 
beat and full of enthusiasm for new friends and 
for what the Lord was teaching her. With coun- 
selling and prayer, she turned her life com- 
pletely around. Not only her own life, but her 
two children blossomed in the faith as well. 

I’ve always been thankful I planted a seed 
of faith by suggesting she attend a church 
where she was unknown and where she was 
welcomed with open arms. I’m glad I didn’t 
insist she come back to our church where she 
probably would have been uncomfortable. 

You sow: I water. I sow: you water. 

It makes no difference, Paul says, one is no 
more important than the other. Both are neces- 
sary to stir the tiny seed to life so God can 
cause a young plant to grow and flourish. That 
way, we all experience another miracle. [a 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a member of Knox, Bayfield, 
Ont., and author of Blessings: A Little Book of Graces, 
A Basket of Stones: Symbols of Faith and Hope and 
Hear the Pennies Dropping among others. 
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Dear Editor: 


In the dark night of the soul it is al- 
ways four o’clock in the afternoon in 
early February, in a grey city well north 
of the happy climes of travel brochures. 

J. Paddyngton Bayer was not given to 
dark nights of the soul, but he suffered 
through the occasional bout of twilight. 
He was too dignified to wrestle with his 
demons but, now and then, was forced to 
confront them in at least a sharp game of 
scissors, rock, paper. 

He was thus engaged when I crept 
into his study on a penitential day of 
sleet and sliding on the front end of last 


nodded, awaiting the development of this 
conversational gambit. 

“Continuing education.” 

Non sequiturs were a regular feature 
of J.P.’s stabs at good-buddy “sharing,” 
but this one was a prize among my col- 
lection. I would have adopted a quizzical 
expression, but such hints were never 
necessary when he was in full flight, and 
he had already begun to take off. 

“For the laity.” 

He pronounced the last word as if it 
had five syllables and with no attempt 
whatever to hide his distaste. I felt just a 


J.P. had built his “career” on an inviolable veneer of the 
“dignity of the calling” behind which he could shelter 


February’s load of misery. A small island 
of scum had congealed on the surface of 
his untouched cup of cocoa, and the 
President’s Choice Memories of Scot- 
land shortbread lay untouched on the 
saucer. The desk was, as usual, otherwise 
bare and bereft of any clue to the gloom 
that covered his visage like the tarp on 
the field at a rain-delayed baseball game. 
I put down the brown envelope that was 
the purpose of my visit and turned silent- 
ly to go and leave him to his thoughts. 

My hand was on the doorknob when I 
heard, “Sit, Plymley, sit!” 

I sat, half expecting him to put a 
cookie in my mouth, ruffle my hair and 
say, “Good elder! Good elder!” Instead 
he solemnly intoned, “You know, I can 
retire now if I want to.” 

Thanks to Mrs. Bayer’s inherited 
share of her family’s fortune, I knew that 
playing the Presbyterian pension plan out 
to its maximum advantage was by no 
means mandatory for J.P. I also knew 
that, whatever his faults, he wasn’t (be- 
yond maintaining the upper-end Buick 
sort of comfort level) avaricious. I merely 
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little offended and was about to point out 
that there were rather more of us (the 
laity) than there were of him (the clergy) 
in the church and that it had been that 
way for quite a while, but I didn’t speak 
quickly enough. 

“Those blasted courses!” 

It became clear in his unburdening 
that he was particularly irritated at the 
decision of our nearest church college to 
offer programs, some even leading to an 
academic degree, to anyone interested in 
theology but not necessarily in ordina- 
tion. Four of his best people, he informed 
me, had enrolled and, what was worse, 
had spoken glowingly of their experience. 

“Bad business, Plymley!” 

By that comment, as it became clear, 
he meant that his whole modus operandi 
had been threatened. (It has just occurred 
to me that I have strayed into forbidden 
territory with “non sequiturs” and 
“modus operandi.” Perhaps we laity must 
be sheltered from “the Latin,” but I feel 
solidarity with my brothers and sisters 
and am not inclined to yield to our weak- 
er brothers and sisters in the clergy.) 


J.P. had built his “career” on an invi- 
olable veneer of the “dignity of the call- 
ing” behind which he could shelter, at 
least in all matters pertaining to preach- 
ing, from the slings and arrows of the ig- 
norant horde. Indeed, that is what his 
congregation valued most highly — his 
dignified presence. If J.P. could manage 
to stimulate the half-guilty titter at a wit- 
ticism, an occasional discreet tear, and do 
so somewhere within the time-honoured 
structure of three points and a poem 
(nothing later than Tennyson or, maybe, 
if he felt daring, Browning), then it was a 
good sermon. To give him credit, at least 
his sermons were his own and not down- 
loaded from some Power in the Pulpit! 
Internet service. 

Blissfully unaware that “the calling” 
had considerably less dignity in the 
public mind than it had when first he 
heard it, J.P. was nonetheless canny 
enough to know the veneer would split if 
some of his flock, even four of them, 
were made aware of the quality of the 
wood underneath. 

“But I’m not going to retire, Plymley! 
No sir!” He waited for me to breathe a 
sigh of relief, but it came out as a cough. 

“Tm going to establish a niche market 
for myself! A new approach! I’m going 
Celtic. By the way, Plymley, it is ‘Kell- 
tic’ and not ‘Sell-tic, isn’t it?” 

I was still marvelling at his use of 
“niche market” but assured him that, al- 
though the Boston basketball team was 
the “Sell-tics,” the ancient peoples were 
Celts with a hard C. 

And so he has, dear Editor. I will 
report on the new J.P. next month. 


Yours for finding the right niche 
in a storm, 


eV tes ID. 
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The land of daffodils 


The Presbytery of Vancouver Island 


by Tom Dickey 


eaders of this column should rest 

assured it is strictly a coinci- 

dence two of the three presbyter- 
ies profiled so far have been islands. No 
presbytery is an island, entire of itself. 

That said, the subject of this issue’s 
profile encompasses an area recently 
rated the best island in continental United 
States and Canada, and third best world- 
wide, by the readers of Travel + Leisure 
magazine. It has also been declared the 
world’s most temperate island by the 
readers of Conde Nast Traveller. Temper- 
ance is one subject many Presbyterians 
know something about and, in the Pres- 
bytery of Vancouver Island, they can live 
temperately, if they so choose, in some of 
the most beautiful scenery in Canada. In 
fact, Vancouver Island’s desirability as a 
retirement home for Canadians has con- 
tributed to growth in the presbytery. 

First Nations people have been living 
on the island for centuries. The island’s 
oldest archaeological site in Port Hardy 
dates back more than 8,000 years. Pres- 
byterians, on the other hand, have been 
worshipping on the island since the early 
1860s. The oldest congregation — St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo — held its first ser- 
vice in a local courthouse in 1865 and 
opened its first church building the fol- 
lowing year. (Just imagine the number of 
Nanaimo bars eaten at church events 
over the years ... ) In 1892, the General 
Assembly began a mission to the 8,000 


Trinity Church, Campbell River, B.C. Below: The view of the mainland from near the churc 


Chinese workers recruited for back- 
breaking labour building the railroad and 
working in the mines. This mission even- 
tually led to the creation of the Chinese 
congregation in Victoria. 

There are currently 13 congregations 
in the presbytery, seven in the Victoria 
area and the others strung up the island. 
Although almost half the island lies north 
of the presbytery’s most northerly con- 
gregation (Trinity, Campbell River), a 
four-hour drive still separates the two 
churches farthest apart. Five congrega- 


h. 
tions have been established in the past 
30 years, the most recent being Comox 
Valley, Comox, which opened the first 
stage of its church building last year, and 
West Shore, Victoria, currently worship- 
ping in a house on church property while 
working toward a permanent building. 

In a setting such as Vancouver Island, 
not running a camping program would 
be next to sinful. The presbytery operates 
an annual Camp VIP, with junior and 
senior camps at a rented facility on 
Cowichan Lake, and a family camp at 


ee 
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Rathtrevor Provincial Park. And making 
even fuller use of the presbytery’s natural 
surroundings, an adventure kayaking 
camp will debut this year. 

The island’s environment can have its 
disadvantages, though. Because of the 
presbytery’s wide-ranging bounds, events 
involving all its members are difficult to 
hold. This year, an annual choir festival 
held for most of the past 20 years on the 
North Island will take place in Duncan, 
an attempt to make it presbytery-wide. 

Several of the presbytery’s congrega- 
tions have an almost familial interest in 
the work of the church’s overseas staff. 
At a closer look, this is not surprising. 
Rey. Glenn and Linda Inglis, currently 
working with the Blantyre Synod in 
Malawi, once served at St. Andrew’s, 
Nanaimo. Rey. Brian Crosby, minister of 
Trinity, Victoria, and his wife Elizabeth, 
formerly served in Mauritius. Rev. 
Charles and Sharon Scott, now retired in 
Comox, also served in Malawi. The in- 
terest goes deeper than “personnel ac- 
quaintances.” The Campbell River and 
Comox Valley congregations are provid- 
ing financial support for the community- 
based orphan care centres of Blantyre 
Synod and for digging wells in Liv- 
ingstonia Synod. Several congregations 
throughout the presbytery have obtained 
unsold seed from companies for the 
Naming’azi Farm Training Centre, near 
Zomba in the Blantyre Synod. 

There are 6,000 islands in British Co- 
lumbia, but only one Vancouver Island 
and one Presbytery of Vancouver Island. 
Rev. Elizabeth Forrester, minister of Trin- 
ity, Campbell River, is certainly someone 
who appreciates the presbytery’s unique- 
ness. She has been a participant in its life 
for close to 40 years — as a member of 
two congregations, a student minister in 
one and in her current church. She invites 
Canadians to visit Vancouver Island for 
their late winter break and assures them 
the churches will welcome them. Eliza- 
beth, who is also the current clerk of pres- 
bytery, knows how to be gracious yet get 
in the gentlest of rubs. “We love to wel- 
come people to our early spring weather,’ 
she says. “When snow is snarling up the 
rest of the country, we have snowdrops, 
crocuses, heather, daffodils, camellia, for- 
sythia, primroses — all in bloom in the 
church garden.” 
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Welcome to 


Waterloo North 
Waterloo, Ontario 


anew member 
of the Record’s 


Chaplain 


The Mission In Ottawa is seeking a 
mature, experienced individual, 
who feels called to work with the 
marginalized, to fill the position of 
full-time Chaplain, effective 
immediately. Salary and benefits 
commensurate with experience. 
Send resume to: 


Rev. Laird Eddy 
The Mission, 35 Waller Street, 
Ottawa, ON K1N 7G4. 
e-mail: mission@ottawamission.com 
Web: www.ottawamission.com 
Only those called for an interview 
will be contacted 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


What's happening in your church? 


Keep up to date. Read the Presbyterian 
Record for news, features and commentary. 


Subscribe now! 


Call (416) 441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301, 
ext. 308 
Or subscribe online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 


Every Home Plan f- 


al Elders’ 
Institute 


2003 Programs 


> Twelve or six-week Online Courses 


> Elders' Institute In a Box short 
courses 


> Elders' Institute On the Road 
retreats and workshops 


Subscribe to our email or regular 
post mailing list & receive 
quarterly newsletters. FREE! 


For more information on our programs 
and resources, please visit our 
Web site or call toll-free. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


An Anglican Theological College in the 
Evangelical Tradition 


Affiliated with the Toronto School of 
Theology and the University of Toronto 


Graduate Degrees and Diploma Programs 


Preparation for Ordained, Academic 
and Lay Ministry 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


5 Hoskin Avenue 
Toronto, ON MS5S 1H7 
Tel: 416-946-3535 
E-mail: wycliffe.college @utoronto.ca 
Web site: www.utoronto.ca/wycliffe 


—AacllVe. angelism 
Transformed churches: 
the secret of their success 


by Tom Dickey 


ave you, like countless other 
H Presbyterians, ever pondered the 

causes of membership decline? 
Have you wondered if there are any se- 
crets to renewed congregational health? 
Well, so did the 125th General Assembly 
when it met in 1999. It instructed the Life 
and Mission Agency to “convene a study 
group to research (a) causes of congrega- 
tional membership decline in 1997-1998, 
and (b) present proposals for the recovery 
of congregational health and report back 
to the 127th General Assembly.” 

Although understanding the reasons 
for membership decline may seem far 
from rocket science to the average lay- 
person, the study group found the causes 
to be complex. They involve issues relat- 
ing to “rural and urban life, demograph- 
ics, societal change, congregational 
health, mission and vision.” The study 
group also suggested that “restoring vi- 
able churches to health and vitality must 
be an act of congregational and pres- 
bytery will.” 

Some principles that contribute to 
growth were discernible. “Congregations 
that grow and are vital in the Christian 
mission have several things in common,” 
the group’s interim report to the 126th 
General Assembly stated. The first one 
listed seems like one of those “well, 
duh!”” moments: they are healthy! They 
also have relevant ministries, consider 
growth a high priority, are inviting and 
welcoming to newcomers, and are mis- 
sion, not maintenance, oriented. 

While stressing that numerical growth 
is absolutely essential if the Presbyterian 
Church is to thrive and continue to wit- 
ness to the gospel, the study group’s in- 
terim report also pointed out there are 
three other types of growth: matura- 
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tional, organic and incarnational. Once 
you get your mouth around their multi- 
syllabic titles, these types of growth can 
be defined rather simply. Maturational 
growth is the ability of a congregation 
to challenge, support and encourage its 
members to mature in their faith, to 
deepen their spiritual roots and to broad- 
en their religious imagination. Organic 
growth is the task of building commun- 
ity, fashioning organizational structures 


Growing churches 
have a visitor return rate 
of only one in five 


and developing practices and processes. 
(Organic growth, yes, but a few preserva- 
tives would no doubt also be welcomed 
here.) The third type of growth, incarna- 
tional, is what the congregation exports 
to the community and the world, obvi- 
ously a difficult thing to measure. 

The report to the 127th General As- 
sembly was more specific, listing 26 sug- 
gestions from lay leaders for what were 
once called turnaround churches, but 
now carry the more theologically correct 
term of transformed churches. Among 
the suggestions are both tried and true 
propositions as well as ideas that have 
bubbled to the surface in more recent 
years. These include: exercising faith by 
relying on the Triune God, attending to 
the needs of the community, having a 
stewardship program, involving people 
of all ages, planning worship to be en- 
joyed not endured, having leaders who 
are approachable and open, and encour- 
aging people to use their spiritual gifts. 


ip 


#8 in the series “ 


There are even two suggestions that may 
possibly involve losing members rather 
than gaining them — not empowering 
people who will endanger the congrega- 
tion’s spiritual health and discouraging 
whining. (Some people may find it easier 
to leave than to stop complaining.) 

However, if you could take only one 
key element with you to a desert island, 
or a threatening-to-become desert church, 
that element would be leadership, ac- 
cording to Rev. Jim Czegledi, associate 
secretary for evangelism, Life and Mis- 
sion Agency, and a member of the study 
group. What it really boils down to, he 
says, 1s “dynamic leadership in both the 
pulpit and the pews.” 

The report to the 127th General As- 
sembly had its own summation, provid- 
ing a list of six lessons learned, six 
greatest mistakes and six things that con- 
tribute to a transformation. (We can no 
doubt rest assured the 6-6-6 pattern was 
not intentional.) 

Based on pertinent literature and its 
own research, the study group concluded 
that first and foremost in recovering 
church health is remembering ministry is 
a spiritual process. Simply put, the church 
grows when people grow in their faith in 
Jesus Christ. Or, in a phrase from the 
report that could double as a slogan, 
“changed lives change churches.” Instead 
of trying to assimilate newcomers quickly 
by asking them to serve on committees, 
congregations should concentrate on 
helping them develop their faith through 
Bible study groups and other programs. 
Congregations offering only administra- 
tive meetings or social groups as mid- 
week activities need to rethink their 
modus operandi, beginning with prayer. 
The importance of prayer cannot be over- 
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estimated in the process of transforming 
churches, the study group found. “Prayer 
is the powerful starting and sustaining 
point, and missional churches pray for the 
churched and the unchurched.” 

The other five things that contribute to 
transformation are: leadership that incor- 
porates a shared congregational vision, a 
mission not maintenance mindset, will- 
ingness to change, making evangelism a 
priority, and working to create a healthy 
congregation. 

So what’s the bottom line, so to 
speak, when it comes to making your 
pews comfortable? The study group has 
this blunt warning for churches unwilling 
to change: some congregations will con- 
tinue to decline and some will die. Con- 
gregations must move away from a 
institutionally driven agenda toward a 
mission-driven one if they are to connect 
with the community and develop a rele- 
vant ministry. 

The vast majority of people attend a 
church for the first time through an invi- 


tation from someone they trust. They 
base the decision on whether or not to re- 
turn on how they feel about the worship. 
This is particularly true for congregations 
that have fewer than 120 people at wor- 
ship. To create a positive worship ex- 
perience and congregational climate, 
churches must first overcome any self- 
limiting structures such as unresolved 
conflict, lack of vision, inadequate facili- 
ties, unfriendliness, irrelevant preaching 
and meaningless worship. Churches need 
to focus their energy on ministry and 
mission of “the highest level of excel- 
lence possible,” the study group conclud- 
ed. “This is the cost of renewal and 
ministry in the 21st century.” 
“Evangelism places the gospel where, 
through the Holy Spirit, it is given the 
opportunity to effect change,’ the report 
to the 127th General Assembly states. 
“This is nothing new for churches. It 
happens whenever the Scriptures are 
read and preached. It happens when 
people gather to worship. It happens in 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Increase your congregation's awareness 


It is the job of leaders in a church to ask the questions: What is going on here? 
What is God doing in our midst? They need to be aware of the opportunities and 
challenges their church faces. 

Four Congregational Awareness Studies, developed by Evangelism, Church 
Growth and Worship, Life and Mission Agency, will help encourage dialogue 
among the congregation’s leaders in the areas of church health, church leadership, 
congregational mission/vision and planning for evangelism. The studies have been 
prepared to help church leaders be more aware of the issues within their own con- 
gregation and in the context in which they do ministry and mission. Because no 
two churches are exactly alike, no attempt is made at diagnosis or prescription. In- 
stead, a number of annotated resources are suggested in an effort to assist church 
leaders find the appropriate resources for their church situation. Local resource 
people, known as local champions (of these reports), will be available to assist 
congregations with resources. 

These local champions (regional staff) are the primary contact people for these 
studies. They will also have additional resources, which may be borrowed or pur- 
chased separately from The Book Room or a bookseller of your choice. 

Read the Official Reports of the Study Group to Research Causes of Denomina- 
tional Membership Decline and Proposals for Recovery of Church Health in the 
Acts and Proceedings (2000, pages 307-312; 2001, pages 347-356) or download at 
www.presbyterian.ca/evangelism/resources.html. And work through the congre- 
gational awareness tools available from regional staff or download at the same 
Web site. [4 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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ministries of education, service, compas- 
sion and social action.” 

And, so, it will always happen in a 
passionate, believing and confident 
church. Ea 


Greatest mistakes 

Not allowing difficult people to take 
responsibility for their behaviour 
Trying to do everything at once 
Failing to communicate effectively in 
the congregation 

Not delegating 

Not training people for ministry 
Fearing transformation will blow the 
church apart 


Lessons learned 

* Trust God in all things and take 

faithful risks 

Use the strengths of your congregation 
to overcome its weaknesses 

Don't underestimate the gifts of church 
members. Encourage members to do 
things they haven't done before 

Be patient. Change doesn’t happen 
overnight 

Focus on quality in all aspects of 
church life 

Expect the leadership to lead 


e 


Resources on the Web 

* Easum/Bandy & Associates 
www.easum.com. Bill Easum and Tom 
Bandy have many resources on this site 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
www.elca.org/eteam. Contains five 
congregational self-analysis tools 

St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver School of 
Theology www-.eldersinstitute.com, 
Information on the Elder's Institute 
courses 

The church Web site at 
www.presbyterian.ca/evangelism/ 
resources.html! has an extensive list 

of resources. 


Critical questions 

Do visitors find a warm and welcoming 
presence of Christ when they enter 
your church or do they find an 
atmosphere of tension? 

Has your congregation followed up 
with visitors who have not put down 
roots and become involved with your 
congregation? What can you learn from 
these people that will make your 
outreach more effective? 

Does your congregation suffer from 
poor self-esteem? 

Does your congregation have an 
overarching vision that directs all 
activities? 

Are members inviting others to church? 
Why or why not? 
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Certain women amaze us 


by Tom Dickey 


n 1917, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and On- 
tario extended the provincial and 
municipal franchise to women on the 
same terms as men. In an article on 
Canadian Christian Citizenship in The 
Missionary Messenger (a precursor to 
Glad Tidings) of July 1920, Ella Mutch- 
mor Thorburn of Ottawa, a faithful mem- 
ber in the Women’s Missionary Society 
and active in many areas, had this to say: 
Political parties, and we have four 
to reckon with now, are on the 
lookout for leaders to organize 
women politically. Their eyes 
naturally turn to women who are 
leaders in church work, whose ex- 
perience will be helpful and whose 
church connection might not be 
considered a drawback. Women 
are no longer merely an influence 
— women voters are now a power. 
Anyone familiar with the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society over the 
years will know its church connection 
has never been a drawback. The WMS 
has played a central role in the life and 
mission of the church and in the life of 
the community. Those who think of the 
group as simply a bunch of “blue- 
rinsers” specializing in jellied salads and 
scalloped potatoes should think again. 
Seven years ago, Lois Klempa began 
work on a history of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in Canada. She started 
out with the conviction that the story of 
the WMS was an integral but not well- 
known part of the story of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. As time went 
by, she became aware of two things. 
First, the project was going to take much 
longer than she anticipated. Second, al- 
though Ms. Klempa thought she knew a 
fair bit about the society and its history, 
the more she worked the “more and 
more amazed” she became by “the ac- 
complishments of these feisty members 
of the WMS.” That discovery confirmed 
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the appropriateness of the title she chose 
for the book: Certain Women Amazed Us 
(Luke 24:22), 

Certain Women Amazed Us is certain- 
ly an ambitious undertaking, encompass- 
ing 138 years, from 1864 to 2002. The 
book follows the evolution of the WMS 
through some turbulent times — the two 
world wars, the Depression and Church 
Union — into the modern era, with its 
changes in church policies, in mission 
and in the role of women in the church. 
The book also deals with a large cast of 
incredible individuals, from pioneers 
such as Agnes Dickson and Rosalind 
Goforth to more contemporary person- 
alities such as Margaret Kennedy and 
Pauline Brown. It’s little wonder Ms. 
Klempa experienced a sensation familiar 
to writers everywhere — deadline panic. 

That’s when Rev. Rosemary Doran 
agreed to become co-author, covering the 
book’s third section, which deals with 
the period from 1972 to the present. Be- 
fore long, she too felt challenged by the 
enormous amount of reading and re- 
search required. “I learned a great deal 
about the Women’s Missionary Society 
and, indeed, about The Presbyterian 
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Church in Canada,” says Ms. Doran, 
“and my respect and admiration for those 
amazing women kept growing. I hope 
readers will find the book user-friendly, 
informative and thought-provoking.” 

The two writers wanted to mark the 
significant contributions of the WMS to 
(in the words of a former Knox College 
principal) “the preservation of a true mis- 
sionary spirit in the church.” Much of the 
work, especially in the early years, took 
place in India and China. In Canada, the 
WMS sent nurses to the Klondike and 
teachers to First Nations people. More 
recently, the focus has been on pro- 
moting opportunities and materials for 
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education in mission, supporting the ini- | cows, posTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
tiatives of young people in the church coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
and contributing to the financial support Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
of regional staff across the country. Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
To Ms. Klempa, the crucial but unher- 519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
alded role of women in the heady days Wavic anda hank oe 
leading to Church Union was one of the | JoiN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
most fascinating stories she came across. BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
Members of the Presbyterian Women’s modations for $32 US a night for two. 
League, which records show was made 1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 
up of WMS members, raised money for | woopLAND CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
the anti-Union campaign, published and invites applications for a Choir Director 
promoted relevant literature (e.g., a for the 2003 - 2004 school year. The posi- 
booklet instructing church groups how to tion includes choir directing, possibly as a 
disband and then reorganize so as not to separate contract or in conjunction with 
be swept part and parcel into Church the teaching of other subjects. Informa- 
; F ’ tion about Woodland Christian High 
Union) and held membership drives. Al- School is available on our website at 
though this important work may have www.woodland.on.ca. Please direct appli- 
been inadvertently swept under the his- cations and inquiries to: Diane Stronks, 
torical carpet over the years, it did re- Principal, Woodland Christian High School, 
ceive acknowledgement at the time. The timers anosds FR. # | Braslay ON 
ei NOB 1MO, Phone: 519-648-2114 Fax: 519- 
post-Union issue of the Presbyterian 648-3402, E-Mail: office@woodland.on.ca 
Record in June 1925 declared: “The 
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Jun. 30 - Jul. 4 8’sand9's = $175 
Jul. 6 - Jul. 11 Sr.Coed1 $275 
Jul. 13 - Jul. 18 Girls Camp $275 
Jul. 20 - Jul. 25 Jr. Coed 1 $275 
Jul. 27 - Jul. 30 Staff Renewal 
Jul.30-Aug.2 Family Camp 


Adults 18+ $160 
Teens 13-17 $90 
Youth4-12 $61 
InfantsO-3 Free 
Aug.4-Aug.8 Jr.Coed2 $245 
Aug. 10-Aug.15 Sr.Coed2 $275 
Aug. 17-Aug.22 TeenCamp $280 


Register online at: 
www.campcolumbia.com 
E-mail: admin@campcolumbia.com 
OR contact the camp office at: 


women have had a large share in bring- (250) 246-3751 
ing the church safely through her crisis SANCTUARY BED & BREAKFAST Call toll free: 1-888-946-3751 
... their church is dear to them and owes RETREAT CENTRE 
them much.” Discount prices for clergy and for their Clerks 

The book also poses questions about of Session. Pastoral Care Retreat Packages ORDER PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
the future of the WMS. Is it a lost Cause to serve you and your congregation. online and help your church 
due to shrinking resources and an aging www.freedomlineenterprises.org www.allstationery.ca 
membership? (In 1924, the society’s dia- 8 Tasker Stieet 10% of your order value will be 
mond jubilee year, membership was only St. Catharines, ON, L2R 3Z9 donated to your church 


a few hundred short of a 60th anniver- (905) 684-8226 All Stationery, Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
sary goal of 100,000. Today, there are 
fewer than 8,000 members.) 

In her introduction to Certain Women 
Amazed Us, Rev. J. Dorcas Gordon, prin- 
cipal of Knox College, draws attention to 
the importance of the book to the church 
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The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON 
M3C 1)7,416-441-1111, for $20 (including 
tax) until the end of May, and $25 thereafter. 
A review of Certain Women Amazed Us will 
appear in the June Presbyterian Record. 
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A Canadian in Trinidad 


Life and Writings by Arthur Charles 
Dayfoot (Coach House Printing, 2002, 
$24, 218 pp.) available from the author 
at 611 — 95 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. MSR 3P6. 


by Darryl Dean 


At 88, Arthur Charles Dayfoot sees him- 
self at the end of the line of an endan- 
gered species. That species, according to 
Mr. Dayfoot, is the Canadian missionary 
in the Caribbean — the region where he 
spent more than 20 years in the service 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

In his recently launched book, Life 
and Writings, the retired United Church 
minister recounts his experiences on mis- 
sion fields — in China, where he spent 
five years (he left after the outbreak of 
the Korean War), and in the Caribbean, 
where he took bold initiatives to move 
the local Presbyterian church along the 
path to independence. 

Mr. Dayfoot took up his assignment 
in Trinidad in 1952. He followed a long 
line of Canadian missionaries who 
served in the region. The line can be 
traced back to 1868 when Rev. John 
Morton, a Presbyterian minister from 
Nova Scotia, arrived in Trinidad, then a 
British colony, bringing the gospel mes- 
sage to indentured labourers from India 
who worked in the sugar cane fields. 

Recalling his early experiences in 
Trinidad, Mr. Dayfoot notes that, in 
Princes Town, he found himself “the 
only full-time minister among seven pas- 
toral charges served by catechists, visit- 
ing by rotation.” Later, he was to witness 
the rise in ecumenism and the growth 
and development of the Presbyterian 
Church in the country. 

While the collapse of the short-lived 
West Indies Federation in 1962 and the 
independence of Jamaica and Trinidad 
and Tobago brought political change, he 
notes that “the Second Vatican Council 
and the merging of the International Mis- 
sionary Council with the World Council 
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of Churches initiated a time 
of ecumenical activity that 
culminated in 1973 in the 
formation of the Caribbean 
Conference of Churches.” 

In his own role of pro- 
moting change, Mr. Day- 
foot saw himself as “a bit 
of a radical.” He served for 
several years as principal of 
a local theological college. 
He called for the title “field 
missionary” to be changed 
to “field secretary.” As he 
explains in the book, “This 
way a local minister, not 
necessarily a missionary, 
could do the job.” He also 
supported a motion in pres- 
bytery to change the name 
of “Canadian mission” 
schools to “Presbyterian” 
schools and “then persisted 
until it came to that de- 
cision months later.” 

Along with others, he 
urged that the theological 
college’s catechist classes lead to a final 
exam that would open the way to licens- 
ing and ordination. “These and other 
changes, such as the advance of pastoral 
charges toward financial self-support, 
sped the movement ‘from mission to 
church,” he writes. By 1974, when he 
returned to Canada, the local clergy had 
taken over all positions of leadership in 
the Presbyterian Church in Trinidad. 

At a reception at the Trinidad and 
Tobago consulate in Toronto where his 
Life and Writings and his wife’s auto- 
biography — Would I Do It Over Again? 
— were launched, Mr. Dayfoot said “the 
age of missionaries is over” in the 
Caribbean. ““The message has been plant- 
ed and it has been carried on by Trin- 
idadians, West Indians in general.” That’s 
why, he noted, he was at the end of the 
line of an endangered species. 

Life and Writings has an extensive ap- 
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pendix containing some of Mr. Dayfoot’s 
theological writings and photographs 
from his family album. The book was 
written for the family and friends of the 
author, but many who have an interest in 
the history of Canadian missionaries will 
find it an engaging account of the work 
of the man the Chinese called Fu Deh 
Mu Sih (Pastor Virtuous Teacher). 

Life and Writings is Arthur Dayfoot’s 
second book within the past five years. 
His earlier work — The Shaping of the 
West Indian Church 1492-1962 — is a 
history of the Christian church in the 
Caribbean from the arrival of Christo- 
pher Columbus to the period when two 
former British colonies in the region — 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Jamaica — 
became independent. 


Darryl! Dean is a Trinidad-born writer based in 
Toronto. 
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On our doorstep 


Always Among Us: The Poor in 
Canada edited by Charles Ferguson 
(World Vision, 1998, ISBN 0-921485- 
01-08, 98 pp). 


by Peter Bush 


World Vision Canada wants to mobilize 
individual Christians and church commu- 
nities to respond to the issues of poverty 
in our country. The discussion about how 
to define poverty in Canada can seem a 
rather dry, academic debate. The reality, 
however, is that a single-income family of 
four in which the wage earner works full- 
time for $10 an hour is poor. They have 
only $14.30 per family member per day 
to pay for shelter and to buy food and 
clothing. Many of the poor in our country 
are working hard; they simply cannot 
make ends meet at the low income jobs 
available to them. 

There are, according to the authors, 
four predictors of poverty in our country. 
First, there is family form — a staggering 
54 per cent of single-parent families are 
in poverty and almost a quarter of single- 
income couples are in poverty. The sec- 
ond factor is age. People under 25 have 
seen their real income drop over the past 
15 years. Single women (whether wid- 
owed, divorced or never married) over 75 
are also at risk for being caught in the 
web of poverty. Third, unemployment re- 
mains a problem for a number of identifi- 
able groups. Fourth, generally the more 
education people have the less likely they 
are to be among the poor in Canada. 

The best part of the book is the Pov- 
erty Personals section, which explores the 
reasons for poverty in four identifiable 
groups: “the female ghetto,’ Aboriginal 
peoples, children and street youth, and 
the homeless. The book does a good job 
of putting human faces to these groups. 
The profiles include challenges to the 
Christian community to make more than 
a superficial response to these faces of 
poverty. For example: “Non-Native Can- 
adians have to ask themselves how they 
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can contribute to the continued revival of 
systems which give Aboriginal Canadians 
a sense of their history and meaning with- 
in their communities.” This section in- 
cludes interviews with 13 Christians who 
work with or on behalf of the poor in 
Canada. The interviews seek to under- 
stand what motivates people to act with 
compassion and care, and to see models 
from their actions for how other Chris- 
tians might show care and commitment. 

Each section of the book includes dis- 
cussion questions, making it an excellent 
resource for congregations to use as they 
commit themselves to the poor who are 
“always with us.” The book ends with a 
prayer: “Show me where love and hope 
and faith are needed, and use me to bring 
them to those places.” 
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Artists & Craftsmen 
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Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
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contemporary spirituality 


It is finished! 


Jesus’ last words were not whispered in weary defeat but shouted in triumph 


by David Webber 


pring always brings out the car- 

penter in me. I love to work with 

wood. I love how wood looks, how 
it feels and how it smells. I love the way 
it is so workable. As a kid, I was sure 
you could build anything with wood. 
Growing up in a lumber camp, I had an 
unlimited supply of the best wood. I built 
just about everything I could think of out 
of lumber: toy trucks, guns, soldiers, cab- 
ins, forts, rafts, cars and airplanes. I lived 
in a world of wooden dreams. 

I still love to work with wood and I 
love to work with my hands. (My sons 
call me a jackknife carpenter — what- 
ever that means.) The best part of any 
project is when I am finished. 

There is something about completing 
a Carpentry project. You measure and saw 
and hammer and pull out bent nails until 
the wall is finally built. You rise slowly, 
stretch your back, stand back and admire 
the wall. It feels so good. You put your 
tools away, all the time pausing between 
each tool to look at what you have com- 
pleted. After you have put the tools away 
you come back and admire the wall, not 
just once but numerous times that 
evening. At almost every television com- 
mercial you stiffly drag yourself from the 
couch and wander outside to look at the 
wall. As soon as you walk out to the car 
the next day, you stop by the wall to see 
it in all its finished glory. You even look 
at other people’s walls all day as you 
drive around, but none is like the wall 
you completed yourself. As soon as you 
enter the driveway that evening, you visit 
your finished work. 

That’s when you notice, for the first 
time, it is not finished. One board is a 
hair too short, leaving an unsightly gap. 
Funny you didn’t notice it before. After 
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supper, out comes the crowbar and you 
commence prying off the offending 
board. It’s only a two-foot section but, 
for some reason, you nailed it 59 times. 
You split it to smithereens along with the 


two boards next to it. Three new boards 
later, along with more measuring and 
sawing and hammering and pulling out 
bent nails, you are finished. But it’s too 
dark to look at it now. 
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The next morning you go for a look. 
It needs paint. You buy paint that after- 
noon, and by nightfall the wall is green. 
The following morning you stand in 
front of the wall again. Where did all 
those hammer dents come from? You 
buy filler, fill the dents and repaint. The 
next morning you make a point of not 
visiting the wall for fear that some other 
unfinished work might rear its ugly head. 
You simply say, “I am finished.” Not it is 
finished because you know it never will 
be. And this is hammered home every 
time you walk by the wall, trying not to 
notice but stumbling upon another im- 
perfection in its construction. It is doubly 
hammered home two years later when 
you spend more time scraping and paint- 
ing the darn thing than you did building 
it in the first place. It seems to be in con- 
stant need of repair; it is never finished. 

As it is with your wall, so it is with all 
of your life. Your life always needs per- 
fecting, maintenance, repair and, some- 
times, total reconstruction. Even death is 
not an end; there is the body to be dealt 
with and the spirit. I cannot think of one 
part of who I am or what I do or the 
world I live in that is ever finished. 

The last words on Jesus’ lips before 
he died on the cross, according to the 
Gospel of John, are, “It is finished” (John 
19:30). It is interesting to note a couple 
of things. First, the words of Jesus do not 
apply to his human life. He does not say, 
“T am finished”; he says, “It is finished.” 
Besides, Jesus was a carpenter as well as 
being the Son of God. He knew that with 
regard to wood, walls, life and death, it is 
never finished. There is always some- 
thing more. 

Secondly, if you compare the four 
Gospel accounts of Jesus’ death, you will 
discover something quite interesting. The 
synoptic Gospels say Jesus died with a 
great shout on his lips (Mark 15:37, 
Matthew 27:50, Luke 23:46). The fourth 
Gospel, John’s, does not mention this 
great shout; it simply records Jesus’ last 
words: “It is finished.” They must be one 
and the same. The last words of Jesus are 
not whispered in weary defeat; they are 
shouted in triumph: “It is Finished!” 

So what was finished and shouted 
triumphantly from the lips of the dying 
Jesus? Christian biblical scholars tell us it 
was all the Old Testament prophecies that 
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pointed to the coming of the Messiah and 
his life, death and resurrection. Christian 
theologians tell us that it was the sacri- 
fice, substitution, atonement, redemption, 
justification, reconciliation, forgiveness, 
adoption and regeneration — the mend- 
ing of a broken relationship between hu- 
manity and God. This is all good and true 
but definitely all very abstract. 

Whatever else Jesus meant by his fi- 
nal victorious shout from the cross, I sus- 
pect it relates to me. I am the sinner. I am 
completely cut off from God because of 
my sin. I should earn the consequences 
of my sins: “For the wages of sin is 
death” (Romans 6:23). I am eternally 
separated from God because of my sin. 
And if me, dare I speak it, then you too! 

It is you Jesus knows and loves. It is 
your sin that an innocent and sinless 
Jesus identifies and then decides to take 
upon himself because he loves you. It is 
your sin that gets nailed to the cross in 
the flesh of Jesus. It is your sin that Jesus 
pays the death penalty for. And as a re- 
sult of all that Jesus does on the cross, it 
is your life that Jesus earns for you with 
his death and gives back to you with 
his resurrection: “The free gift of God is 
eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Romans 6:23). 

The “it” that was finished is the pen- 
alty for sin, yours and mine. It also 
opened the way to eternal life for us. The 
it that was finished was our reunion with 
a loving God as his children — a free 
gift of God’s grace. And there is ab- 
solutely nothing we can do to perfect, 
maintain, repair, reconstruct or finish it. 
All that’s left for us is to believe and re- 
ceive what Jesus finished for us. And for 
you who are convinced that you do be- 
lieve it and have received it, the question 
remains, Why do you still act as if it is 
something of your own construction by 
still working hard to perfect, maintain, 
repair, reconstruct or finish it? 

So why do you still hold your feet to 
the flames of guilt and your neighbours’ 
feet to the fire of your judgment? Jesus 
finished it all! Live like it so you, too, 
may have a victory to shout about! [9 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor to 
the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, B.C., 
house church ministry and the author of From 
Under a Blazing Aspen and And the Aspens 
Whisper, available from The Book Room. 


NEW IN CANADA 
PRAYER CUBES 


Prayer cubes are 6cm solid blocks of natural 
beechwood, with a separate prayer on each face 
of the cube. The blocks are smooth, with rounded 
corners and edges, and weigh about 180gms. 


Cube No. 1 
provides three morning and three evening 
prayers written by the Vicar of Lindisfarne. 


Cube No. 2 
consists of six graces, five of them 
written on Scotland’s Isle of lona. 


Cube No. 3 
has six healing prayers, also by the Vicar. 


Cubes cost $17 incl. taxes 
Set of three for $48 
Shipping and handling extra. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS 
5640 Spring Garden Road 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3J 3M7 
fidon@attcanada.ca 


| CUSTOM & CUPOLA 


& STEEPLE CO. LTD. 


1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


¢ Design * Manufacture 
° Installation 


Specializing in 
¥ Steeples 
/Y Domes 
/ Spires / Finials 
V Restorations 
Y Renovations / Additions 
Y Lightning Protection Systems 
¥ Cedar, Slate, Copper 
& Sheet Metal 


Ph: (905) 849-7785 
Fax: (905) 842-7491 


E-mail: 
info@customcupola.com 


www.customcupola.com 


Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
( | ; ; ; e St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
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Jesus Goes to Jerusalem 
The next day the great crowd that had come for the [Passover] Feast heard that Jesus was on his way to 
Jerusalem. They took palm branches and went out to meet him, shouting,“Hosanna!” “Blessed is he who 
: comes in the name of the Lord!” “Blessed is the King of Israel!” Jesus found a young donkey and sat upon it, 
: as it is written,“Do not be afraid, O Daughter of Zion; see, your king is coming, seated on a donkey's colt.” 


Ss 


| : 

| — John 12:12-15, New International Version 
i 

Vii 
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os “ c& _ Lead the donkey through the maze to Jerusalem. 


ot eed (al y, 
eS > 
== =| What does Jesus see along the way? 
| a cAaRanN ERNE ERROMNRERNERRRRER 


As we enter God's gates, we now sing. 
For in our hearts hosannas ring. 


{ Praise to the 


Praise to Christ Jesus! Peace and love, God's blessed favour. 


You will find more learning activities online at: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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— 1828 - 2003 


OTTAWA 


Celebrating 175 Years 


JOIN US 
September 27 & 28, 2003 — 


Saturday Evening: Congregational Dinner 
at the National Arts Centre 


Sunday 10 a.m. - Morning Worship 
Sunday 4 p.m. - Anniversary Service 


All friends and former members are invited to send 
greetings and, if possible, return and join us. 


Please register with Jennie Esnard 
c/o St. Andrew’s Church 
82 Kent Street, Ottawa ON KI1P 5N9 
613.232.9042 
office@StAndrewsOttawa.ca 


The Knox-Ewart Graduates Association 
Continuing Education Workshop 


Thank God It’s Monday! 
Living Your Faith in a Weekday World 


with Heather Johnston and guests 
An event for all lay people, as well as ordained 
and commissioned ministers 


Tuesday, May 13, 2003 
9:00 am - 4:30 pm 
Knox College 
$40/$20 (students) 


Living our faith in a weekday world is no easy feat. 
This day-long event will explore the experiences 
and challenges of being people of faith in the 
weekday world through: 


® engaging presentations 
e workshops on the discernment of spiritual 
gifts and integrating faith reflection in daily life 
° a panel discussion 
© worship 


for more information or to register call: 
(416) 946-8536 


e-mail: knox.con.ed@utoronto.ca 
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The Presbyterian College 


Montreal 


announces the annual 


Alison Stewart-Patterson 
Entrance Scholarship 


for a woman candidate for ordained ministry 
studying at the College. 


(The award will take into account contribution 
to church life and economic need, 
as well as academic abilities.) 


For information, contact: 
Dr. John Vissers, Principal 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
info @ presbyteriancollege.ca 


er", EWART CENTRE FOR 
ee LAY EDUCATION 
; 


at KNOX COLLEGE 


The Certificate Program in Christian Faith and Life 


AN opportunity to connect Christian Faith and Christian Living. 
Living your Faith in a Challenging Time. 


ning 


2 
Pas 


WINNIPEG CAMPUS SESSION 
St. James Presbyterian Church 
1476 Portage Avenue 
May 1 - 2, May 2 - 3, May 23 - 24, 2003 
Courses can be taken for credit or interest 


BASIC COURSE (May 2 - 3, 2003) 
“Ethical Issues in Contemporary Society” 
ELECTIVES (choose one) 
May 1 - 2, 2003 
“Spirituality & Faith” 
May 23 - 24, 2003 
“Music & Spirituality: How can | keep singing?” 
Prof. John Derksen 


Dr. lain Nicol 


Dr. Nick Athanasiadis 


COST 

Regular rate: 

$130 per course or $230 for two courses during the same term 
Retired Person’s rate: 

$115 per course or $210 for two courses during the same term 
For more information contact: Ann Campbell: 204-783-1133 


KNOX COLLEGE 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
phone: (416) 978-4503 fax: (416) 971-2133 


e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 
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ROSS, REV. DR. JOHN A., 83, passed away Feb- 
ruary 10, 2003. A celebration of the resurrec- 
tion was held at Cooke's Church, Chilliwack 
B.C.,on February 15. John was born in Stayner, 
Ont. A graduate of the University of Toronto 
and Knox College, he ministered at Creemore, 
Ont., a four-point charge, from 1943 to 1948. 
While at Woodbridge, Ont., and Knox, Vaughan, 
he founded Pine Ridge Church and was the 
convener of the Board of Christian Education 
when a new curriculum was produced. In 
1957, he became the first dean of St. Andrew's 
Hall, the first chaplain at UBC in Vancouver 
and minister of University Hill Church, a stu- 
dent congregation. With his unique systems 
approach to theology, science and engineer- 
ing, he assisted students and faculty alike in 
their faith struggles and prepared many stu- 
dents for the ministry. He is the author of 
three books: This We Believe, This Backlit Uni- 
verse and The Time Syndrome (unpublished). 
He is lovingly remembered by Kay, his wife of 
almost 60 years, and by his children: Robin, 
Dawn, Martin and Karen (Knuff), and their 
families. Donations to the John A. Ross Bur- 
sary Fund for students for the Presbyterian 
ministry at Vancouver School of Theology 
may be sent to St. Andrew’s Hall, 6040 lona 
Dr., Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8. 


BURKHOLDER, HOWARD CLIFFORD, 63, a 
Christian gentleman, faithful member, musi- 
cian and elder of St. James Church, Stouffville, 
Ont.; former member, treasurer and organist 
for the pastoral charge of Knox, Caledon East, 
and Claude, Ont., February 27, 2003. 


CRUICKSHANK, GORDON, faithful member 
in several congregations through the years; 
most recently, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., rul- 
ing elder since 1957, February 7, 2003. 


FRASER, MARGARET E., 93, a longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 


GRAY, JOHN, 92, lifetime member and elder 
for 52 years, North Mornington Church, 
Listowel, Ont., December 19, 2002. 


MacCREADY, DOUGLAS, 77, on February 22, 
2003, in Ajax, Ont. Born in St. Stephen, N.B.; 
elder at Deep River Community Church and 
Knox, Kincardine, Ont. 


McGREGOR, BARBARA JEAN (McGILL), 
longtime faithful member of Knox Church, 
West Lorne, Ont./Argyle Crinan; life member 
of WMS, former member of Ladies Aid, choir 
and Sunday school teacher, January 17, 2003. 


Predeceased by husband A. Keith McGregor 
(1989). Survived by two sons, a daughter and 
their families. 


THOMPSON, THELMA (1922-2003), clerk of 
session of the Livingstone Presbyterian 
Church in Montreal, Quebec, departed to her 
Saviour and Lord on February 1, 2003. She 
joined the church in 1931 at the age of nine, 
became a member of the church choir at the 
age of 12 and taught Sunday school since 
she was 16 years old. Then she became the 
secretary of the WMS and a member of the 
Ladies Guild. She was the leader of the Ex- 
plorers group and the Canadian Girls in Train- 
ing for helping missionaries overseas. Then 
she became a member of the board of man- 
agers and was elected and ordained as an 
elder of the session where she was appoint- 
ed to be clerk of session. The same session of 
the above church elected her to be clerk 
emerita. Jesus said, “Whoever serves me, my 
Father will honour” (John 12:26). 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column, 


SENIOR MINISTER 


St. John's Presbyterian Church 
White Rock, B.C. 


This fellowship of 350 caring and active Christians in a 
seaside community south of Vancouver has a clear 
mission to proclaim Christ in: 

Uplifting worship 
Welcoming fellowship 
Compassionate service 


To assist us in fulfilling these goals we seek a SENIOR MINISTER 
to work with our incumbent Assistant Minister to provide: 
Leadership in meaningful worship 
Inspirational preaching 
Spiritual nourishment and development 
Collaborative program leadership 
Pastoral care 
Assistance in developing the spiritual gifts of the members 


www.saint-johns.ca 


If God is calling you to consider this challenge with 
vision and energy, please contact our Interim Moderator: 


Rev. Bruce Cairnie at 
20867 - 44th Avenue 
Langley, B.C. V3A 8H1 
604.530.3454 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca 
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REGIONAL MINISTER 


The Presbytery of Temiskaming is seeking an energetic full-time 
minister who will be responsible for a new approach to ministering 
to small northern communities, The Regional Minister will: 


Provide training, support & supervision 
for Lay Ministers in four congregations 
Soe 


Moderate the sessions of the 
four participating churches 
eee 


Provide sacramental ministry to 
the participating churches 


ece 
Lead worship on a rotating basis 
in each church 


630 
Facilitate support & supervise 
meetings with lay staff 


eee 
Demonstrate a strong interest 
in Outreach and Evangelism 


The Presbytery of Temiskaming in northeastern Ontario is 
embarking on a new and exciting concept of ministering to 
small northern churches through the Regional Ministry concept. 
The Minister will be paid by a full grant from Canada Ministries 
for an initial three-year term. He or she will be responsible for 
churches in the communities of Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Cochrane 
and Kapuskasing and will reside in a central community. 


Please apply in writing with resume to: 
Bruce W. Taylor, Clerk 


Presbytery of Temiskaming 
P.O. Box 1568, New Liskeard, ON POj 1P0 
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Vacancies — 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Central Parish pastoral charge, PEI (Clyde 
River, Canoe Cove, Churchill, Nine Mile 
Creek). Rev. Daphne Blaxland, PO Box 28, 
Montague, PEI COA 1RO; 902-838-3139; 
dblaxland@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1W0; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew's. Rev. Dr. D.W. MacKay, 
226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2; 
902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ns. 
sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Windsor, NS, St. John’s; Noel Road, St. James. 
Rev. Tim Archibald, 5563 Prospect Rd., New 
Minas, NS B4N 3K8; kingspcc@glinx.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul's. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s; 
Town of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
'Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
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K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rad., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
Cambridge, ON N3C 2A9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6; 
905-271-8112. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N15 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's (co-minister). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, 
ON N1S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kingston (rural), St. John’s, and Sandhill pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 67, 
Gananoque, ON K7G 2T6; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (senior minister, Cantonese/ 
English). Rev. Samuel Priestly, 143 Main St. N, 
Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON L9T 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON 
M5S 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 142; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1R0; 905-722-3544; 
standrew@ils.net. 


Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul's; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 Ivy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers Stone. Rev. 
Steve Lindsay, 7 King St. W, Stoney Creek, ON 
L8G 1G7; 905-664-6043; Inds234@aol.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's. Rev. Terry Samuel, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 2T5; 
519-542-2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-Mcintosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Giurin, 
350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON P7A 1K1; 
jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
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RIVERDALE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH RE-OPENING 


OPEN HOUSE 
Sat., April 26, 2003 1 - 4 p.m. 


All are welcome. Come see our 
newly renovated Church and help 
us to celebrate the re-opening! 


Guided tours, coffee and tea, 
live music. 


REUNION & REDEDICATION SERVICE 
Sun., May 4, 2003 


Refreshments at noon; 
worship at 2 p.m. 

Join with members, former 
members, friends and East Toronto 
Presbytery members for this 
historic event. 


662 Pape Ave., Toronto M4K 385 
416-466-3246 


Assistant Minister 


Christ Church, Warwick, Bermuda is 
seeking an energetic and innovative 
Assistant Minister. 


This vital congregation of some 800 
members and a large Sunday School 
is seeking someone to assist the 
Minister with the full range of 
regular pastoral duties and work with 
various Kirk Session teams to further 
the development of the work 
promoted by the Church. This work 
involves programmes within the local 
community and possibly further 
afield, with a particular emphasis 
placed on youth work. 


Fur further information please 
contact the Minister, 
Rev. T. Alan W. Garrity 
(441-236-0400) 


or the Session Clerk, 

Mr. Douglas A. Frith 
(441-236-2515) 

or e-mail: Christchurch@ibl.bm 


Applications should be addressed to 
the Session Clerk: 
Christ Church 
P.O. Box PG88 
Paget PG BX 
Bermuda 
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Fraser Presbyterian Church 
Tottenham, Ontario 


Our congregation is seeking an 
energetic, inspirational 


Full-time Minister 


We are located 45 minutes northwest 
of Toronto. 


Ideal candidate will be committed to: 
¢ Leading worship and preaching 
* Crisis visiting 
¢ Equipping church members 
¢ Mission outreach 
* Christian education 
¢ Evangelism 


Contact Rev. Jim Young 
P.O. Box 312, Sutton, ON LOE 1RO 
(905) 722-3544 
standrew@ils.net 


-‘erministeri 
Trinity 
Presbyterian Church 
Calgary 


A friendly congregation of under 
200 worshippers is seeking a 
full-time minister to help the 

congregation continue to grow. 


This 15-year-old 
congregation provides: 
Stimulating opportunities 


for Worship, 
Christian Education programs 
for children, youth and adults, 
and Outreach initiatives 
to one of the fastest growing 
communities in Canada. 


Contact: Rev. Karl English 
Interim Moderator 
11228 Wilson Road SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2J 2E2 
403-278-8577 
english.bk@shaw.ca 


inisterim! 


9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 Wilson 
Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278-8577; 
english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Olds, AB, St. Andrew’s. Rev. R.D. Wilson, 5020 — 
48 St., Sylvan Lake, ABT4S 1C6; 403-887-2416; 
Fax 403-887-5289; memorialsl@rttinc.com. 

St. Albert, AB, Braeside. Rev. Dr. Lloyd Fourney, 
18512 92nd Ave., Edmonton, AB T5T 1P4; 
780-481-1614. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney (effective July 1). Rev. 
Dr. Hans Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. 
E, Abbotsford, BC V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@ 
telus.net. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi-. 
tional information. (There is no charge | 
for congregations on the Every Home or — 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


Ordinations and inductions 


Rev. Joseph Nathaniel Gray, inducted, Knox, 
Milton, Ont., Feb. 9. 


Rev. Harold Hunt, ordained and inducted, 
Lakeview, Thunder Bay, Ont., Feb. 7. 


Rev. Hye-Sook Kam, ordained and inducted, 
Maplewood, Chateauguay, Que., Nov. 17, 2002. 


Rev. Lorna Thompson, inducted, Dundalk 
and Swinton Park, Ont., March 9. 
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Advertisement 


Why do men over 40 
go to the bathroom 
more frequently? 


Believe it or not, very few men ever figure out why they have to go to the 
bathroom more frequently day and night as they age. Many only find out from our 
ads that it is their enlarged prostate that causes all their grief. In the beginning it 
is a nuisance. However, this is a “growing problem” and becomes a frustrating 
and painful health problem with dribbling, 
burning, poor flow and annoying frequency. 
They may have to get up 6-12 times a night 
once they are over 50 or 60. They sleep badly 
and consequently are tired the next day and 
have trouble to do a full day’s work. Most have 
relief in 3-5 days with Bell Prostate Ezee Flow 
Tea. They wrote tea tastes pleasant and works 
much better than Saw Palmetto or other pills as 
well as drugs. Important to all men, the swollen 
prostate not only restricts urine flow, it also 
strangles blood flow to the penis. The tea may 
restore blood flow and better erections at the 
same time. Success rate is 99%. There are no 
side effects known. It's safe and gives quick 
relief. Skepticism will turn into delight. Large 
box of 120g, 2-4 weeks supply. Costs a trifle 
compared to pills and incurred medicare costs. No other product or drug offers 
TRUE Eee MUST HELP OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

E EXPERIENCES: @ Doctor said to keep on taking the tea! Was on 
prostate drugs that did not help. After 3 weeks drinking Ezee Flow Tea | had 
100% release from the pressure and now | feel real good thanks to the tea. 
Leonard Pearcey, Wassis, NB @ Biggest change in my life a full night’s 
sleep! Had relief in 4 days. Wake up refreshed. Before had to get up many times. 
Had no sex for 2 years. Now I’m back to my old self again and my wife loves it. 
Thank you for a great product. The tea is better than the many things | tried 
including drugs. Edward Powers, Port Orange, FL @ You saved me from 
prostate surgery! Suffered for years. Tried many things. Nothing helped. Was 
scheduled for surgery. After drinking the Bell Ezee Flow Tea for 8 weeks feel 80% 
relief. Cancelled my surgery. Thank you very much for helping me. Ved Pal 
Grover, Scarborough, ON 


MUST HEP 
OR MONEY fF 
REFUNDED ? 


ARTHRITIS 


Advertisement 


Weight loss secrets! 


Without these facts you will never be able to 
keep the weight off permanently: 


THE ONLY NATURAL 
5 and HONEST approach to lose 


with this herbal 

patch (pure 

clean ocean 

kelp) in 

combination with 

our unique directions { 
(©2002) that lets you ti | 
until you are full and still u 
lose weight. No side effects. “=m 


iis Or meal replacements 
life. Over time this yo-yo 
g will make your weight go 
up, not down, as all nutrition 
experts will tell you. 


NO STARVING 
You have to fill your stomach 
with 3 healthy meals and 3 
snacks each day and never 
go hungry, based on Pritikin 
Longevity Center and Dr. 
Neal Barnard M.D. teachings. 


WHAT IT DOES 
The patch will help men and 
women lose their cravings for 
junk food and cuts down 
overeating. A slow sustained 
weight loss ensures success. 
One month supply of patches. 


is different from all others. 
I's easy because the patch 
does it without starving. An 
exclusive approach. Starts 
working same day 
NO drugs, NO pills, NO calorie counting, NO restrictive torture diets 


More success stories than any other product on the 
market. Read more at www.BellLifestyleProducts.com 
@ Lost 85 Ibs a year ago and kept it off. Dress size 20 to 7. Extremely happy. Sylvia 
Alarcon, Mississauga, ON @ Miracle help. Stopped excess food cravings. Lost 30 Ibs 
over 1 year. I’m now in control. Lori Moore, Arlington, TX @ Lost 24 Ibs easily without 
Starving. It really works. Alan Fuller, Regina, Sk @ My doctor is very falda | lost 


30 Ibs last year! |'m a diabetic. Tried since age 10 to lose weight. The patches finally 
did it. Lost 2 dress sizes. | now can eat a healthy diet. Eleonore House, Courtenay, BC 


PAIN FREE 
IN 2 WEEKS! 


After Ree eee for years this is exactly what 
happened to me. Nick A. Jerch, Ree eee ON. 


Hundreds of letters: @ Had hip pain so bad could hardly teach my aerobics class. 
Now I’m 90% pain free. Gradually improves more. Appears to repair worn joints. 
Cindy Leonard, Boswell, PA @ Best help | had in 20 years. Tried all drugs. Was 
scheduled for surgery. My pain is 99% gone. Thank you. Helen Tutka, Saskatoon, 
SK @ Tried another brand and my pain came back. 2 weeks on BELL brand and 
the pain is gone again. Gert Dupuis, Hanmer, ON (Note Bell Shark Cartilage is 
processed differently to preserve the natural active ingredients.) @ Cancelled knee 
replacement. | was in pain and limping. Have no more pain now. Can square dance 
for hours. Anton Melnychuk, Porcupine Plain, SK @ Rheumatoid arthritis pain 
almost all gone! Bell Shark Cartilage literally changed my life. A great product. I'm 29 
and had RA for 4 years. Pain was so bad no RA drugs would help. 3 bottles brought 
huge relief. Pain is almost all gone. | stopped taking the drugs and have no need for 
it anymore. I’m now taking 4-6 capsules a day for maintenance. | even cancelled my 
latest scheduled surgery. I’ve already had two surgeries. Effie Tziavaras, Toronto, 
ON ® As a diabetic the doctor told me to go for walks. Because of my sciatica | 
couldn't cross the street before the light changes. Now I’m 90% pain free and enjoy 
walking. Words cannot express the gratitude | feel toward you. Marion Morris, 


MUST HELP OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Ours is guaranteed to work (success rate 98%). Don’t accept substitutes as people write to us that they are not a 


Owen Sound, ON @ Others say after suffering for 10, 20, 30 years: Can walk 
again for hours without cane ® Climb stairs without hanging on to railing @ Can do 
my housework again ® Can laugh and enjoy life again @ First time in 15 years can 
sleep all night @ Rheumatoid pain in joints down 90%, same for my 
sister @ Get FREE brochure from stores below. ® Facts: Dozens 
more letters on web site www.BellLifestyleProducts.com . All 
honest and true. Many are completely pain free. Others have 70% 
or 90% pain relief and gain in mobility. Most have pain relief in 2-3 | 
weeks. Severe cases in 4-6 weeks. Draw your own conclusions. No 
need to give advice. No known side effects. A natural remedy, not a 
drug. Letters are proof: Bell Shark Cartilage is 10 times more 
effective than glucosamine with or without bovine (cow) chondroitin. § 


Single handedly | have helped over 30,000 people in Pal 


JOINT PAIN IG 


e sucetANTERD Boe 


RELIE 


pain. It restored their quality of life. Saves the 
government millions of dollars in medicare expenses 
yearly and taxes to us all. In stores look for this label: 


| the same. 100 capsules of 750mg per bottle. You need 


minimum 3 bottles (you have to take it for 2-3 weeks 12 per day). FOR LOWER BACK PAIN ask for Bell Pepper Cream. Gives instant pain relief in most cases @ My lower 
back and shoulder muscles are 100% pain free. Milt Cooper, Bobcaygeon, ON @ | rub cream on my knees and shoulders and sleep pain free. Donetta E. Gaither, 


Washington, DC. Same guarantee as Bell Shark cartilage. 


Available in over 3,000 pharmacies and health food stores across Canada. Please call 1-800-333-7995 for store nearest you. 
Also available NATIONALLY at participating Shoppers Drug Mart, GNC, Nutrition House; or REGIONALLY: @ BC: Alive Health @ AB: Morning Sun, Newfound Health, Vitality Health, Health 4U 
@ SK & MB: Participating Prescription Plus and Price Watchers pharmacies, Old Fashion Foods, Vita Health, Pharma Plus 


@ ON: Pharma Plus, S&H Health Foods 


@ QC: Brunet, Pharmaprix, Essaim, Uniprix. 


Give this ad to a friend. Nothing can be more noble than helping others. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


The fascinating story of the 


Women’s Missionary Society since its beginnings. 


Available from 


Aaa THE 


FV Book Room 


phone: 
(416)441-1111 or 
1-800-619-7301 


fax: 
(416)441-2825 


email: 


bookroom@presbyterian.ca 
address: 


50 Wynford Drive, 
7 Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


The Women’s Missionary Society 
4 Their Story -- 
1864-2002 


Lois Klempa & Rosemary Doran 


Available for $20.00 until May 31, 2003! 


$25.00 after May 31, 2003 


(Prices include taxes & shipping) 
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Publishing assembly reports 
earlier would engage the wider church 


n some circles, it might be considered temerity for a 

relative newcomer to propose changes to an organiza- 

tion’s way of operating. But what’s an editorial for if 
not to give some food for thought? Indeed, it is surely 
part of the role of any publication to provoke people into 
thinking about issues, as opposed to simply giving them 
information. 

But here is exactly the problem we have been facing at 
the Record as we head toward General Assembly in June: 
we can’t even tell you very much about what is likely to be 
discussed because of the secrecy surrounding reports to the 
assembly. 

Traditionally — and no doubt for good reasons at the 
time the principle was established — reports to the assem- 
bly do not become public until they come to the floor for 
discussion and debate. 

Undoubtedly, there are many reasons why this pattern 
might be continued. For one thing, releasing the reports in 
advance of the assembly meeting would involve a certain 
loss of control on the part of the organization. Jesus himself 
experienced this as people leaked the secret that he was the 
Messiah. 

It might also be argued that the current policy that major 
policy issues have to be referred to presbyteries for a year 
of study is adequate for involving the wider church. For 
instance, a draft screening protocol for staff and volunteers 
(Churches, Non-profits Pressured by Insurance Companies 
to Get Screening Protocols in Place, February Record) is 
likely to be referred by the assembly for a year of study. 

Without prejudging the level of debate, however, it 
seems likely that on such an important but possibly anxiety- 
provoking document as this, the assembly would be more 
informed — and would have a better read on the feeling in 
the church — if the document had been made available to 
church members before June’s meeting, since so many 
people in the church likely work or volunteer at places 
where such policies are common. 

Concerns are also sometimes voiced that if the reports 
are made available to the whole church prior to assembly, 
commissioners will be lobbied over various issues. But 
lobbying is really only a political (if often pejorative) word 
for discussing, arguing even, one’s point of view. 


Lobbying is wrong only when there isn’t equal oppor- 
tunity for access to decision-makers. And it is truly danger- 
ous when the process is secretive, such as when certain 
information is known only to a select few. Such was the 
situation with respect to the Bible before the Reformation. 
Only the clergy were permitted to possess and read it. As 
the church correctly predicted, putting it into the hands of 
the laity would bring about significant changes. But it is 
unlikely anyone in any denomination would argue today 
that permitting lay people to hear and read the Scriptures 
in the vernacular is a bad thing. 

Moreover, it took massive corporate scandals in the 
United States last year for the terrifying word transparency 
to make its way into the lingo of CEOs. But churches have 
long pushed for corporate transparency as a matter of social 
and corporate justice. Given that, it is difficult to see how 
any argument can be sustained for keeping reports to the 
church’s highest legislative authority from the church itself. 

After all, the one body that supersedes even the General 
Assembly is the church itself, because it is the body of 
Christ on Earth. Surely, then, the deliberations and work 
done on behalf of Christ — as reflected in the reports — 
should be distributed as early and widely as possible. 

That would foster formal transparency about what General 
Assembly will be deliberating and will also permit the 
commissioners to be as informed as possible about the 
various sides of issues before entering into a debate. 

The church cannot criticize with any integrity corpora- 
tions and governments for keeping citizens in the dark if it 
does not apply the same principles to its own government. 

Obviously, the Record has a role to play in this. If we 
have the reports in time to publish a story in the May issue, 
the readership will have the opportunity to be more en- 
gaged in the issues facing the assembly. That, in turn, may 
result in greater ownership of the decisions reached — 
something any assembly would likely welcome. 
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This family found a home in 
a housing project for low- 
income families in Amara, 
Iraq. Photo by David P. Young 
(PCUSA)/ACT International. 


Presbyterian College 
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McGill (at McGill University, Downtown Montréal) 


A Community of Faith and Learning 
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Still listening 
Many thanks to all who have responded 
to the study guide Listening ... produced 
by the Special Committee on Sexual Ori- 
entation (see March News). The commit- 
tee apologizes for the short time between 
when congregations received the guide 
and the suggested deadline for responses 
to be returned. Please take as much time 
as you need to complete the study. We 
are more interested in people using the 
material than in collecting data. We will 
continue to receive the questionnaires 
and compile the statistics as long as the 
forms keep coming in. 
Rev. Wendy Paterson, convener, 
Sexual Orientation Committee, 
Windsor, Ont. 


The study program referred to in the 
March news item Sexuality Study Guide 
Seeks to Make Issue Less Contentious 
has not received the approval of the Gen- 
_ eral Assembly. The guide seeks to indoc- 
trinate congregations into a liberal view, 
not of sexuality but of homosexuality. 
The study has many inconsistencies and 
approaches that are contrary to the teach- 
ing of Scripture. 

On the one hand, the study says, “We 
have achieved unanimous or substantial 
agreement.” On the other hand, it says, 
“Homosexual orientation is not a sin.” 
But that is not the position of the church. 
We agree that, as Christians, we must 
love homosexuals as other sinners; but, 
as we are led by the truth of the Word of 
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God, we should not condone a homo- 
sexual lifestyle or orientation. 

The study guide tries to justify the full 
acceptance of homosexual lifestyles by 
recognizing that a loving relationship 
exists and that God would be pleased 
with such a loving relationship. Are we 
then to accept adultery because it con- 
sists of a loving relationship between a 
married person and someone outside of 
the marriage? That act is a sin no matter 
how loving it is. 

The statement “Questions unite; an- 
swers divide” is completely misleading. 
The Holy Scriptures have answers. It 
seems the committee thinks our culture 
should determine the truth rather than the 
Holy Bible. G. Campbell Morgan said, 
“The church should form the spirit of the 
age, not conform to it.” There is good 
reason why we are not called The Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada. 

The session of St. Andrew’s, Moncton, 
is concerned that this study guide has 
been issued without direct approval by the 
General Assembly, that it may be beyond 
the mandate of the special committee and 
that it is heavily biased toward acceptance 
of homosexual practices and lifestyles. 

Peter Humby, 
clerk of session, St. Andrew’s, 
Moncton 


No basis for fear 

As April’s Record reveals, some church 
leaders are concerned that the Bible may 
be threatened with the classification of 
hate propaganda under the Criminal Code 
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if a private member’s bill moved by 
Svend Robinson passes in Parliament. 
This fear has been expressed on the Inter- 
net, in releases by the Christian Heritage 
Party and by some people quoted in an 
article in the April edition of the Record. 
Bill C-250 would add sexual orienta- 
tion to the list of things that distinguish 
identifiable groups in the hate propaganda 
section of the Criminal Code. In other 
words, it would be possible to charge 
people under the hate propaganda laws 
(Criminal Code, Section 320) if their 
spoken or printed words against gays or 
lesbians went too far. The spectre being 
raised is that the Bible could be banned 
or censored if this law were passed. 
There is not much basis for fear. To be 
considered hate propaganda under the 
law, the Bible would have to fall into one 
of two categories. The first is if it “advo- 
cates or promotes genocide.” The closest 
passage of Scripture that might fall into 
this category is Leviticus 20:13: “If a 
man lies with a male as with a woman, 
both of them have committed an abom- 
ination; they shall be put to death; their 
blood is upon them.” Harsh words, cer- 
tainly, but do they advocate or promote 
genocide? In their original context, they 
were only intended to apply to the an- 
cient nation of Israel (as were all the Old 
Testament laws). If historical context is 
taken into consideration, there is no case. 
Further, the possibility that this verse 
might be seen to be a call to modern 
Christians to kill gays or lesbians would 
require a kind of biblical interpretation 
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continued 


that most Christians reject. If not, there 
would be an equal cry for the killing of 
stubborn and rebellious sons (Deut- 
eronomy 21:18-21), unfaithful spouses 
(Leviticus 20:10), anyone cursing parents 
(Exodus 21:17) or anyone who does any 
work on a Saturday (Exodus 31:14-15). 
Such an application of this verse in these 
modern times deserves scrutiny as poten- 
tially hate-filled, rather than an honest 
attempt to be faithful to all Scripture. 

If this kind of interpretation is a true 
danger, then our existing laws already 
threaten the Bible. Hate propaganda is 
already banned on the basis of religion. 
Bill C-250 would not make the Bible’s 
situation any more legally perilous than it 
already is. 

The second category of hate propa- 
ganda refers written material back to the 
section of the hate laws that deals with 
incitement to hatred (Criminal Code, 
Section 319). This section already con- 
tains legal protection for someone who 
“in good faith, expressed or attempted to 
establish by argument an opinion upon a 
religious subject.” 

Perhaps the greatest cause of panic 
rests here. As long as religious people 
express their views on sexual orientation 
in good faith, with the understanding that 
this is a religious opinion, no charges 
could ever stick. This means we should 
examine how people are using Scripture 
in discussions about sexual orientation. 
Is it being used well — to inform and be 
studied for guidance, to seek out God’s 
purpose honestly? Or is it being used 
poorly — to inflame hatred, taunt or 
create an atmosphere of persecution? 

I do not believe the Bible is in any 
danger from Bill C-250. A much greater 
danger exists from those who choose to 
use the Bible as a tool to justify their 
own hatreds. We must be careful that we 
never use Scripture this way. 

Bill C-250 is designed to offer protec- 
tion to a group of people who often face 
serious threats and open hatred in our so- 
ciety. Let us not use a false threat to 
Scripture to deny them this much needed 
protection. 

Rey. Andrew Jensen, 
Park Street United Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Achieving rhetoric 
without peace 


It is regrettable that the March editorial, 
Achieving Peace Without the Rhetoric, 
indulged so heavily in the same rather 
than offering a Christian critique of what 
is at stake ethically in the Iraq situation. 

Is it serious discourse to suggest that 
people who actually pray may be offer- 
ing prayers for “the fall of President 
Bush and the United States”? And should 
an unqualified attribution of Christian de- 
votion to Mr. Bush and his administra- 
tion inhibit us from examining how the 
alleged piety is reflected in the principles 
and projects of the U.S. government? 

The observation that Washington does 
not match Iraq in committing crimes 
against its own people or in threatening 
its neighbours hardly advances us far in 
weighing how the U.S. political agenda 
may impact the lives of aliens or pose a 
threat to more distant neighbours. 

Rey. James Farris, 
Charlottetown 


The editor asks us to avoid the use of 
rhetoric in discussing the U.S. war in Iraq 
while neatly engaging in it himself. He 
asserts that President Bush “is a devout 
Christian, and his administration takes 
Christianity — not to mention Judaism 
and Islam — far more seriously than 
Canada’s ruling party.” This outrageous 
assertion slanders our government while 
potentially exonerating the Bush adminis- 
tration because they are Christians. 

He also states, “Washington does not 
deliberately starve its own people, does 
not murder them by the thousands.” But 
U.S. policies have resulted in the deaths 
of tens of thousands of Iraqi civilians and 
U.S. domestic policy leaves many Amer- 
icans living in abject poverty and with 
little or no access to medical care. 

One does not have to be Christian, or 
particularly religious for that matter, to 
know that war is a hateful enterprise and 
rhetoric contributes to the proliferation of 
hatred. Your editorial did not calm the 
waters with reason as you hoped. 

Barry Cull 
Waterloo, Ont. 


So the editor of the Presbyterian Record 
is for prayer but against rhetoric! 

In recent decades, the word “rhetoric” 
has acquired a negative connotation — 
implying that the person using rhetoric is 
exaggerating or skewing the facts to win 
an argument. Originally, rhetoric simply 
meant “the art of persuasion through 
speech or writing.” John Calvin was an 
accomplished student and teacher of 
rhetoric. In fact, all preachers should be 
students and practitioners of rhetoric. St. 
Paul said, “Knowing the fear of the Lord, 
we try to persuade others.” Rhetoric is a 
neutral term and can be used for good or 
destructive purposes. 

The editor seems unimpressed by the 
rhetoric of mainline church people: one 
would expect church leaders to call for 
prayers for peace. Yet, in the United 
States, the leaders of many conservative 
churches have openly endorsed the inva- 
sion of Iraq and the largest Protestant 
denomination in North America, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, called the 
war against Iraq a moral imperative to be 
supported by all Christians. 

The editor thinks that “ridding our- 
selves of simplistic rhetoric is a good 
starting point” for achieving peace. In 


- fact, the Bishop of Rome, the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury and the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church have offered 
thoughtful, profound rhetoric concerning 
this war. Along with their calls for prayer, 
they have raised many legitimate ques- 
tions about the rationale for the war, the 
risks of the war and the casualties of the 
war. Apparently, none of this rhetoric — 
far from simplistic — has persuaded the 
editor. 

He has apparently been persuaded by 
rhetoric coming from the White House. 
But does anyone believe that, if Saddam 
Hussein were presiding over a country 
whose chief export was asparagus, the 
United States and Britain would have 
300,000 troops inside Iraq? 

Iraq has been undergoing arms in- 
spection for months, has uncovered and 
destroyed many weapons under United 
Nations supervision, has no proven links 
with the perpetrators of 9/11, has taken 
no aggressive action for 12 years and can 
do nothing illegal at this point without 
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continued 


the whole world being aware of it. 
Where is the “clear and present danger” 
that would validate, for the rest of the 
world, the killing of countless civilians 
and young combatants? 

The most alarming favouring of White 
House rhetoric over mainline Christian 
rhetoric comes in the editor’s conclusion 
that it is not fair “to suggest Mr. Bush is a 
bad character [because] ... he is a devout 
Christian, and his administration takes 
Christianity — not to mention Judaism 
and Islam — far more seriously than 
Canada’s ruling party.” I would be afraid 
to say President Bush is not a devout 
Christian because our Lord warned about 
the dangers of judging others. However, 
he also said, “You will know them by 
their fruits.” Is the editor implying that 
because Jean Chrétien is an ordinary 
Roman Catholic, who does not talk about 

« his faith very much but who merely 


attends church every Sunday, he is not a : ue 
serious Christian? I have much more con- Innovative Generation 4" Electronic Carillons 
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in the March editorial. The Iraq situation 

is too complicated for slogans, simplifi- 

cation and the kinds of cheap shots at the 

Americans so many Canadians seem to 
be taking pride in these days. 

Heather Morgan, 

Toronto 


Foster Parents Wanted 


Changing Lives and Giving Hope 


> Generous reimbursement 
> Training provided 
> Make a difference that lasts a lifetime 


Join a team of Christian professionals with over thirty years experience. 

! 
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David Harris’s editorial is a must-read 
for every Christian, especially every 

Canadian Christian. 
It is easy to dismiss George Bush’s 
reasons for going to war with Iraq as the 
(continued on page 46) 
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NEWS Hriefs- 


Presbyterian philosopher's work on green issues wins Templeton Prize 


Rev. Holmes Rolston II, 
professor of philosophy at 
Colorado State University, 
whose 30 years of research, 
writing and lecturing on 
the religious imperative to 
respect nature have estab- 
lished the field of envir- 
onmental ethics, has been 
named the recipient of the 
2003 Templeton Prize. The 
prestigious prize, awarded 
for Progress Toward Research or Discov- 
eries about Spiritual Realities, was estab- 
lished 30 years ago by Presbyterian 
layman Sir John Templeton and is valued 
at more than $1 million US. When he 
created the prize, Mr. Templeton stipulat- 
ed that its value always exceed the Nobel 
Prizes to underscore his belief that ad- 
vances in spiritual discoveries can be 
quantifiably more significant than those 
honoured by the Nobel. 

Prof. Rolston, a Presbyterian minister 
and the son of a country preacher, is one 
of the world’s leading advocates for pro- 
tecting the Earth’s biodiversity and ecol- 


ogy in recognition of the 
intrinsic value of creation, 
including the ongoing evo- 
lutionary genesis of the nat- 
ural world. Parallel to the 
ways in which physicists 
and theologians in dialogue 
seek a broader understand- 
ing of the astronomical uni- 
verse at cosmic scales, he 
has been at the forefront of 
those who join biology and 
religion for the understanding of the 
Earth’s evolutionary ecosystem, an effort 
made all the more critical in the past 
three decades by escalating environmen- 
tal concerns worldwide. 

Speaking from New York City, where 
the announcement of the 2003 prize recip- 
ient was made, Prof. Rolston said, “I’ve 
been lucky that my own personal agenda, 
figuring nature out, has during my lifetime 
turned out to be the world agenda, figur- 
ing out the human place on the planet.” 

Prof. Rolston’s outlook has often left 
him as an outsider among his peers. His 
first efforts to introduce environmental 


yy 


Holmes Rolston Ill 


Sandy McDonald elected Moderator-designate 


Rev. P.A. (Sandy) McDon- 
ald, minister of St. An- 
drew’s, Dartmouth, and 
Musquodoboit Harbour, 
N.S., has been elected 
Moderator-designate for 
the 129th General Assem- 
bly. Elected from a field of 
four candidates in a vote 
conducted among all pres- 
byteries, Mr. McDonald be- 
comes only the second minister in the 
past 12 years from an East Coast pas- 
torate to be elected for the position. At 
the opening of General Assembly in 
Guelph, Ont., on June 1, his name will 
be placed before the assembly as the offi- 
cial nominee. Although other nomina- 
tions can be made from the floor, the 
Moderator-designate has always been 
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elected since the practice 
was instituted. 

Mr. McDonald certainly 
brings an eastern perspec- 
tive with him to his new 
duties — he has been min- 
ister of his current charge 
for 35 years. During that 
time, he was also minister of 
Iona, Dartmouth, from 1968 
to 1974. He believes one of 
the major challenges facing the church is 
making room for the “variety in wealth 
and richness in tradition” to be found in 
the church. It is also important for the 
church to resolve differences more con- 
structively and amicably, he says. 

Sandy and his wife, Christine, have 
three children: Rev. Ian, Heather and 
Laura, and two grandchildren. 


Mes, 


ethics were rejected by mainstream 
philosophical journals before his turning 
point article Is There an Ecological 
Ethic? was published in the journal 
Ethics in 1975. The manuscript at the 
heart of his address when he was invited 
to deliver the world-famous Gifford Lec- 
tures in Scotland in 1997-98 had been 
turned down by prominent publishers be- 
fore being published as Genes, Genesis 
and God by Cambridge University Press 
in 1999. It has since received acclaim as 
a monumental work. 

An advocate of the wilderness experi- 
ence, Prof. Rolston went backpacking in 
the Beartooth Mountains of Montana and 
Wyoming last summer at age 70. This 
summer he plans to go looking for gor- 
illas in Uganda. 

“T’m more convinced than ever that 
nature is grace, that nature is value- 
laden,” Prof. Rolston said. “This life- 
abundant Earth is a wonderland. But I'll 
never argue my humanist philosophical 
and theological critics into this convic- 
tion until they spend more time in the 
backcountry.” 


Does Lord of the Rings 
count? 


Close to half of adults and teenagers in 
the United States say they have read at 
least one Christian book in the past year, 
Barna Research Group reports. Some 
49 per cent of adults and 51 per cent of 
teens said they have read Christian 
books other than the Bible in the past 
12 months. 

The Church Herald 
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VST and St. Andrew's Hall make appointments 


Vancouver School of Theol- 
ogy and St. Andrew’s Hall 
have announced two joint 
appointments, effective July 
1, 2003. 

Subject to a call through 
the Presbytery of Miramichi, 
Rev. Dr. Philip Crowell will 
be appointed professor of 
ethics at Vancouver School of 
Theology. Prof. Crowell has 
been a lecturer in ethics and 
philosophy at Mount Allison 
University (Sackville, N.B.), 
St. Thomas University (Fred- 
ericton), the University of 
New Brunswick (Saint John), 
Acadia University (Wolfville, 
N.S.) and Atlantic Baptist 
University (Moncton, N.B.). 
He has presented many pa- 
pers and has a book manu- 
script in the final evaluation 
stage. His doctoral thesis (University of 
Waterloo) dealt with the relationship 
of religion and cultural interpretation, 
dealing with issues of ethics, pluralism, 
relativism and the basis for dialogue be- 
tween various traditions. A minister of the 
Presbyterian Church since 1992, Prof. 
Crowell is currently serving the pastoral 


Rev. Dr. Philip Crowell 


Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris 


charge of Calvin, Mira- 
michi; St. Paul’s, Black 
River Bridge; and Knox, 
Kouchibouquac, N.B. 
Subject to a call by Gen- 
eral Assembly, Rev. Dr. 
Stephen Farris will be dean 
of St. Andrew’s Hall and 
professor of homiletics at 
Vancouver School of Theol- 
ogy. Prof. Farris has taught 
preaching and worship at 
Knox College, Toronto, 
since 1986. Prior to that, he 
was minister of Trinity, 
Amherstview, Ont. He is the 
;_, author of three books, sever- 
| al academic and popular 
articles, dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia entries, and a 
murder mystery short story. 
His most recent book, A 
Textual Commentary on 
Preaching Grace, is to be published this 
year by Abingdon Press. Prof. Farris has 
served On many committees at all levels, 
including the executive committee of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
In 2002, he served as president of the 
Academy of Homiletics, an international 
society of teachers of preaching. 


New deputy clerk appointed, treasurer nominated 


Among the business items to come out of 
the Assembly Council meeting of March 
28-30 was the announcement of two 
appointments to the national staff. 

Rev. Donald Muir, minister of St. 
James, Stouffville, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed associate secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly office and deputy clerk of 
General Assembly, replacing Barbara 
McLean who is retiring later this year. 
Mr. Muir’s 22 years in the ministry, in- 
cluding time as both clerk and moderator 
of presbytery, have given him broad pas- 
toral experience and an understanding of 
the issues facing the church. 

The Assembly Council also nominat- 
ed Stephen Roche for the position of 
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chief financial officer/treasurer, replacing 
Don Taylor who is retiring later this year. 
His name will be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in June for approval. 
Mr. Roche has extensive financial experi- 
ence in the not-for-profit sector. A char- 
tered accountant since 1978, he has 
worked in finance and administration 
with Caremark Ltd., Etobicoke General 
Hospital (Etobicoke, Ont.), and with the 
Home Care Program for Metropolitan 
Toronto. He is currently vice-president of 
finance with Waverider Communications 
Inc. A member of Trinity York Mills, 
Toronto, Mr. Roche is also vice-president 
of the Canadian Cancer Society, Ontario 
Division. 


Knox College introduces 
degree program for laity 


This fall, Knox College, in conjunction 
with the University of Toronto, will intro- 
duce a new two-year program leading to 
a master of religious education degree 
(MRE). The program is for lay people 
with undergraduate degrees who wish to 
acquire knowledge and skills for ministry 
with adults, youth and children, while 
having an opportunity to practise teaching 
and study academic courses. The dead- 
line for fall 2003 registration is May 31. 
For more information, contact the regis- 
trar: 416-978-4501, knox.registrar@ 
utoronto.ca 


Rev. Michael Fesenko 
dies at age 102 


Rev. Michael Fesenko, who lived 
through an entire century and served as 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation 
for almost half of it, died April 7, 2003, 
at the age of 102. Mr. Fesenko served as 
minister of Ukrainian Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, from 1929 to 1976. He 
also produced Evangelical Truth, a 
Ukrainian publication, for many years. 


Farewell open house 
for three senior staff 


Church offices will be hosting an open 
house to say thank you and farewell to 
Barbara McLean (associate secretary, 
Assembly office and deputy clerk), 
Marjorie Ross (associate secretary, Inter- 
national Ministries) and Don Taylor 
(chief financial officer and treasurer) as 
they embark upon their retirement. 

The open house will be held at Trinity 
York Mills, 2737 Bayview Ave., on Wed., 
June 18, 2003, from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Cards and letters of congratulations 
and appreciation may be sent to church 
offices at 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON 
M3C 1J7 (Attention: Pasha Sharman) to 
be included in books of memories for 
Barbara, Marjorie and Don. 


—from the oderator- 


Who is really on the Lord's side? 


herever war is raging, it is 
common to refer to the war- 
riors in terms of their reli- 


gious affiliation. In the 21st century, we 
read headlines such as Muslim Extrem- 
ists Attack Church or Jewish Settlers 
Open Fire on Palestinian Farmers or 
Christian Militiamen Slaughter Refugees. 
These headlines suggest the main pur- 
pose of all religions is to wage bloody 
and cruel war to promote their religious 
agenda. 

In the past few weeks, we have heard 
both George Bush and Saddam Hussein 
claim they are acting on behalf of God. If 
these claims are correct, it is no wonder 
many people want nothing to do with 
God. Who would want to follow a God 
whose primary concern is war? 

An examination of Jewish, Muslim 
and Christian scriptures reveals many 
passages that command the adherents of 
each religion to act with cruel violence. 
In Psalm 137:8-9, the psalmists say: 
“© daughter Babylon, you who are dev- 
astated. Happy shall they be who pay you 
back what you have done to us! Happy 
shall they be who take your little ones 
and dash them against the rock!” The 
Koran says in Sura 40:22, “There came to 
them their apostles with clear arguments, 
but they rejected them, God destroyed 
them; surely he is strong and severe in 
retribution.” In Matthew 10:34, Jesus 
says, “I have not come to bring peace, but 
a sword.” In light of the violence and ret- 
ribution evident in all religions, and the 
evidence that the God of all religions is 
obsessed with war, perhaps we should 
abolish religion and give humanity an 
opportunity to coexist in peace without 
the curse of religious affiliation. 

On second thought, we should also 
consider that adherents of all religions — 
following other peaceful commands of 
God — have contributed to peace and jus- 
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tice to an extent that cannot be measured. 
All scriptures contain more references to 
love and mercy than to vengeance and 
wrath. In Psalm 51:1, the writer says, 
“Have mercy on me, O God, according to 
your steadfast love; according to your 
abundant mercy blot out my transgres- 
sions.” The Koran says in Sura 110:3, 
“Then celebrate the praise of your Lord, 
and ask for his forgiveness; surely he is 
oft returning to mercy.” In 1 John 4:8, the 
author says, ““Whoever does not love does 
not know God, for God is love.” 


Mark Lewis 


Rights? The adherents of these four or- 
ganizations are Israeli Jews who protest 
Israel’s occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza and work to end the human rights 
violations committed by the IDF against 
Palestinians. Who represents Judaism? 
You must decide. 

Who represents Islam? Is it the Pales- 
tinian suicide bomber who attacks and 
murders children in the name of God? Is 
it the Hamas militant who swears he will 
not rest until Israel is destroyed? Is it 
Saddam Hussein whose atrocities against 


In the past few weeks, we have heard both George Bush 
and Saddam Hussein claim they are acting on behalf of God. 
If these claims are correct, it is no wonder many people 
want nothing to do with God. Who would want to follow 

a God whose primary concern is war? 


Unfortunately, religious expression has 
no copyright; therefore, any person who 
wishes may claim he or she is the repre- 
sentative of a religion. It is up to us to 
decide the true representatives of each 
religion. Sadly, we tend to judge other re- 
ligions by their worst representatives and 
our own religion by its best. We ought to 
acknowledge the best and the worst in 
each religion and make a clear decision 
about who we believe represents that 
religion truly. 

Who represents Judaism? Is it the 
ruling Likud party of Israel, the Israeli 
Defence Force or the young soldier who 
drove a bulldozer over 23-year-old 
American peace activist Rachel Corey on 
March 17, 2003? Or is Judaism repre- 
sented by Israeli human rights organiza- 
tions such as Gush Shalom, B’Tselem, 
Peace Now and Rabbis for Human 


humanity are legion? Or is Islam repre- 
sented by countless devout Muslims who 
have lived for generations next to Jewish 
neighbours in love and harmony, the 
followers of Islam who have stood for 
peace and reconciliation in the midst of 
hate and war? Who represents Islam? 
You must decide. 

Who represents Christianity? Is it 
George Bush who invokes the name of 
God in his military agenda? Or is it the 
mainline churches in the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada who, along 
with the World Council of Churches, 
have declared the war on Iraq illegal, 
immoral and ill-advised. (Even George 
Bush’s own denomination has said the 
war is a grave mistake and beseeched its 
most prominent member to repent of his 
will to go to battle.) Who represents 
Christianity? You must decide. 
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I have made my decision about who 
represents world religions. I have decid- 
ed the true expression of every religion is 
forgiveness, mercy and reconciliation 
and that God — called by whatever 
name in whatever language — cannot be 
represented by vengeance, hate or igno- 
rance. Those who truly represent the 
Creator of the universe are merciful, gen- 
tle and forgiving. I believe there is such a 
thing as a just war that calls the righteous 
to intervene with force to protect the 
weak or subdue a tyrant, but Operation 
Iraqi Freedom does not fulfill the criteria 
of a just war. 

The headlines that label warriors 
according to their religious affiliation are 
misleading. If modern secular humanity 
is turning away from religion, it may be 
because religion has been wrongly repre- 
sented by warfare rather than peace- 
making. Moderate adherents of every 
religion need to speak out boldly to tell 
the world that their religion is based on 
mercy rather than war. The great divi- 
sions in humankind are not between reli- 
gions but between human attitudes. My 
spirituality and theology are much more 
in accord with a peace-loving Jew or 
Muslim than with a Christian who in- 
vokes God to justify a questionable war. 

Who represents the religions of the 
world — those who go to war in the 
name of God or those who strive for 
peace in the name of God? I can answer 
the question for myself; you must find 
your own answer. 


A ok Len 


Moderator’s itinerary 


May 7 
Women's Missionary Society 
Annual meeting, Crieff Hills, Puslinch, Ont. 


May 11-18 

Pinawa Christian Fellowship, Pinawa, Man. 
St. Andrew's, Thompson, Man. 
Presbyteries of Winnipeg and Brandon 


May 25 
141st anniversary 
Eden Mills, Rockwood, Ont. 


June 1-6 
General Assembly, Guelph, Ont. 
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A young girl lights candles at the Chaldean Catholic Church, one of the churches 
working to provide relief in Baghdad. The Chaldean church has suffered some 
damage as a result of the bombardment of Baghdad. 


PWS&D is helping Action by Churches Together (ACT) and the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank (CFGB) support relief and rehabilitation work in Iraq. 


A network of churches in Iraq, prepositioned with relief supplies from 
ACT, have been reaching out to anyone in need throughout the crisis. 
The first truckload of goods to replenish relief supplies arrived in Mosul 
from Northern Syria on April 8, 2003. 


As the crisis continues, financial resources are needed to supply food, 
water, shelter and medicines for people in need and to help rebuild. 


It is one way PWS&D partners make a difference. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 
Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


at 
Miah 


Christians in Iraq live in Baghdad. Most are Orthodox or Roman Catholic, although the Presbyterian Church, a relative newcomer to 
the region, also has many followers. Through the Middle East Council of Churches, most churches are members of Action by Churches 
Together, a relief agency supported by The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Church aid agencies poised to help 


by Chris Herlinger 
Ecumenical News International 


International church-related relief agen- 
cies are warning that the U.S.-led war in 
Iraq may exacerbate a long-standing hu- 
manitarian crisis in the region. 

The human toll of Iraq’s recent his- 
tory — international sanctions, the 
effects of the 1991 Gulf War and a pro- 
tracted war between Iraq and Iran in the 
early 1980s — has “hardly penetrated 
the long noisy months of political and 
military news,” said Jonathan Frerichs, a 
spokesperson for Lutheran World Relief 
based in Baltimore, Md. 

LWR is a member of a coalition of 
U.S. church groups and agencies taking 
part in a joint effort entitled All Our 
Children to raise funds for the ongoing 
medical needs of Iraqi children. 

At least 500,000 — and possibly 
more — Iraqi children have died in 
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recent years because of the continuing 
humanitarian crisis, according to the 
United Nations and humanitarian 
groups. 

Canadian and U.S. church groups are 
also supporting efforts by Action by 
Churches Together International, a 
Geneva-based global alliance of church- 
es and relief agencies. 

“Tt is not lost on many in the church 
that the best way to help the people in 
Iraq is multilaterally through the hu- 
manitarian, Christian service and ecu- 
menical connections that link mainline 
American churches to the Middle East 
and have done for decades,” Mr. Frerichs 
told ENI/. 

ACT recently issued a warning that 
the military action could aggravate the 
humanitarian crisis in Iraq and affect 
neighbouring countries such as Jordan, 
Syria, Iran, Turkey and Lebanon, where 


displaced people will most likely seek 
refuge. 

“Extensive human suffering is an in- 
evitable and predictable consequence of 
military action,’ ACT noted. 

ACT is responding by coordinating 
efforts by the Middle East Council of 
Churches, U.K.-based Christian Aid, 
Norwegian Church Aid, the Lutheran 
World Federation and the Dutch-based 
Inter Church Organization for Develop- 
ment Cooperation/Kerkinactie. 

Relief agencies affiliated to the 
largest North American mainstream 
Protestant denominations also have 
long-standing contacts with Christian 
churches in the Middle East. 

“Helping the people of Iraq, especial- 
ly now, is something that congregations 
or groups within parishes across the 
U.S. are ready for and are beginning to 
support,” said Mr. Frerichs. 
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David P. Young/ACT International (PCUSA) 


crisis iniraq_ 
Relief at fall of Baghdad 


by Rainer Lang 
Ecumenical News International 


AMMAN — News of the fall of Baghdad 
was being beamed from the television in 
the bustling lobby of the Hotel Intercon- 
tinental where journalists who had made 
the hotel here their temporary home were 
now deserting to make their way to the 
Iraqi capital. 

Aid agencies in the Jordanian capital 
Saw it as a signal that the time for them 
to spring into action was drawing closer 
after weeks of fighting had kept them 
tied down. 

Only hours before, in the meeting 
room of the Middle East Council of 
Churches’ Amman offices, staff members 
stared in disbelief at TV images 
of American troops entering the 
centre of Baghdad without a 
fight, then expressed relief that 
the war was, basically, over. 

On the streets, a taxi driver named 
Kurdi was thankful there was no battle for 
the city of Baghdad, fearing the bloodshed 
that would have come from street fighting. 

“We need peace in the region,” the 
Jordanian said. The conflict in Iraq had 
taken a toll on Jordan’s economy, said 
the driver, who had been laid off his job 
as an engineer for a plane company a 
year before. 

The streets of Amman were quiet 
when the initial news broke that Baghdad 
had fallen. But most people interviewed 
seemed relieved the fierce battle for 
Baghdad they had feared at the onset of 
the war had not come about. 

The relief was felt also in neighbour- 
ing Syria. At St. Mary’s Syrian Orthodox 
monastery near Hasake, a Syrian town 
with famous archaeological diggings dat- 
ing back to Byzantine times, a family 
from Mosul, in northern Iraq, who had 
been stranded at the monastery when war 
broke out 21 days earlier, was looking 
forward to finally returning home. 

The family had gone to the monastery 
to meet a son who had been studying 
medicine in Sweden — without permis- 
sion from Iraqi authorities. The Saddam 
Hussein regime had forbidden doctors to 
leave the country. 
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In another monastery, St. George’s, 
near the Syrian village of Tartous, about 
50 people were preparing to return to 
Iraq. Among them was Edmon Esho, 
who had left Baghdad with his wife and 
three children to escape the violence of 
war. Like the other refugees in the 
monastery, Esho said the future in Bagh- 
dad looked uncertain. 

“We do not know whether our be- 
longings and our car are still there when 
we come home,” he told EN/, adding that 
he hoped civil unrest did not follow the 
war, aware that looting was rife in Iraqi 
cities after the collapse of the old regime. 

The head of Diakonie, the main 


The greatest need right now is 
milk for babies and medicine 


Protestant relief agency in Germany, had 
visited the refugees two days before, 
then had gone on to Jordan to join the 
meeting in Amman of members of 
Action by Churches Together, a global 
network of churches and relief organiza- 
tions, in the Jordanian capital. 

ACT has issued an appeal for emer- 
gency funds for Iraq. 

With this in mind, Rima Barsoum, 
coordinator of the Middle East Council 
of Churches in Hasake, Syria, said the 
council would be surveying the situation 
and preparing to send relief from Syria 
and Jordan within days. 

The greatest need right now is milk 
for babies and medicine, Ms. Barsoum 
said over the phone. 

A Syrian driver who had returned 
home to Syria from Mosul, Iraq, after de- 
livering a truck full of blankets and food 
to churches there, said people had been 
walking around in the streets while the 
town was being bombed. 

ACT reports that a de-mining team 
from its member DanChurchAid is ready 
to move into Iraq. Five de-mining vehicles 
were to be shipped to Kuwait for later 
transport to Iraq to help defuse millions of 
pieces of lethal mines and ordnance that 
litter the country. 


PWS&D appeals 
for help for Iraq 


Presbyterian World Service & Develop- 
ment is focused on the people of Iraq 
and is determined to address the cata- 
strophic humanitarian consequences 
that accompany war. 

Working through Action by 
Churches Together and the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank, PWS&D will help 
provide food, water, shelter and med- 
ical support to the victims of the war. 

The long-term cost of war is expect- 
ed to be extremely serious for the Iraqi 
people. Decades of war, international 
sanctions and the actions of the Iraqi 
regime have already left the people of 
Iraq facing a very grim humanitarian 
situation. Already one-quarter of chil- 
dren under the age of five in Iraq are 
chronically malnourished. 

As many as 16 million people are 
fully dependent on rations from the UN 
Oil for Food program. This program 
has been suspended, leaving whole 
families threatened. 

PWS&D is supporting Action by 
Churches Together, which is in an 
excellent position to respond to the 
emergency in the region. Our humani- 
tarian efforts will continue to show 
solidarity and co-operation between 
Christians and Muslims and between 
the people of Iraq and “outsiders.” All 
our work is bound by the code of con- 
duct of the International Red Cross, the 
Red Crescent Movement and other 
non-governmental organizations in 
disaster relief. 

As this emergency develops, finan- 
cial resources are needed to supply 
food, water, shelter and medical sup- 
port for refugees and those internally 
displaced. PWS&D will be supporting 
the work of Action by Churches To- 
gether and the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank to help get food, water, shelter 
and medical supplies to people in need. 

Donations may be made to PWS&D 
directly or through church offerings, 
clearly marking the envelope PWS&D- 
Iraq. Income tax receipts will be issued. 

Credit card donations can also be 
made by calling 416-441-1111 or 
1-800-619-7301, ext. 252. 
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he Church of Scotland is 

standing at the crossroads. Its 

role as the national church is 

secured by government act; 
but, according to census data, only five 
per cent of the population attends Presby- 
terian services on Sunday mornings. With 
attendance dropping, the church is having 
a hard time justifying its enormous pres- 
ence in cities and towns. The cost of 
maintaining its buildings and ministers 
cuts into its reserves, yet the church is 
still called to minister to the spiritual 
needs of a people who are falling further 
away from the Christian message. 

“Tn Scotland, we are still, just about, a 
Christian people, but we are well on the 
way to becoming a godless nation,” 
writes Harry Reid in his book Outside 
Verdict. The 2000 General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland commissioned 
Mr. Reid, the former editor of the Glas- 
gow Herald, to review the institution as 
one who is not a member. He interviewed 
ministers, elders and committee mem- 
bers in an effort to uncover the strengths 
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The ruins of the Celtic abbey in Whitby, North Yorkshire, England, inspired the report Church Without Walls for the Chu 


and weaknesses of the Auld Kirk. 

Outside Verdict offers a positive por- 
trayal of many of the people working in 
the church at local and national levels. 
But the author starts from the assumption 
that the church is in trouble concerning 
its relationship with the modern world. 
He quotes Bob Kernoka, a former editor 
of the independent church magazine Life 
and Work, saying: “The essential prob- 
lem now is that the Church of Scotland 
does not have the residual strength of a 
national church or an established church, 
even if the people in that church don’t at- 
tend much. Neither does it have the evan- 
gelical strength and vigour of a free and 
independent church.” 

Mr. Reid’s review is one of many the 
church has undertaken in recent years, 
covering specific issues such as minister- 
ial tenure and presbytery boundaries to 
larger, conceptual topics such as Protes- 
tant union and empowerment of the laity. 
The amount of activity suggests an era of 
radical change is upon the church. But 
concrete decisions about the fabric of the 
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church will likely be made before it can 
realign its mission. 

Financial problems will bring about 
change, probably more rapidly than any 
of the members would like. The Board of 
National Mission, for example, had 
healthy reserves, but its investments suf- 
fered with the falling stock market. Com- 
mittee heads estimate the reserves will 
last only another eight to 10 years. That 
will be the agent of change, according to 
David Sinclair, secretary of the church 
and nation committee. 

“Tf the stock market doesn’t improve, 
the church is in big trouble,” says Mr. 
Sinclair. “Some would say, if the church 
relies on the stock market, it’s already in 
trouble.” 

However, financial difficulties may be 
a good thing, he says, as the church is 
then “forced to be the church properly.” 
He hopes discussions on how the church 
spends its money will help it to focus its 
priorities. 

One thing apparent to almost everyone 
in church office is that the two sacred 
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Only five per cent of Scots attend the Church of Scotland 


cows of ministry — clergy and buildings 
— cannot continue as they always have. 
The church estimates that, within five 
years, one-third of its charges will be va- 
cant. Ministers are becoming a precious 
resource, not only for the service they 
provide but also for the mere fact of their 
presence. 

Arthur Barrie is the convener of the 
parish reappraisal committee. Part of its 
remit is to assess vacancies and direct 
congregations in the next step. “We have 
to define ‘charge’ as something that does 
not incorporate a minister,” he says. 
Rather, the church needs to switch to a 
team ministry approach where a combina- 
tion of ministers, deacons, youth workers 
and others serve a few churches within an 
area in various ways. Such schemes are at 
work in a few parishes, but it is by no 
means the norm yet. As Graham Beebee, 
who works for Mr. Barrie’s committee in 
the St. Andrews presbytery, says, the one 
minister-one church model prevails in 
most people’s imaginations. 

“That’s what people are used to,” he 
says. “They want the guy in the dog col- 
lar. It’s traditional. That’s the way their 
collective memory works — not just Kirk 
members, but the people of Scotland.” 

Mr. Barrie would also like to see a na- 
tional plan for fair distribution of min- 
isters so that ministers don’t all flock to 
the central belt between Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, leaving a higher proportion 
of vacancies in rural, remote parishes up 
north. Another tenet under review is 
ministerial tenure. Ministers worry that, 
without security, they could be moved 
about the country as the national office 
dictates. Mr. Barrie says he understands 
the problems that come with children 
changing schools or spouses changing 
jobs, but ministers need to consider their 
calling. 

“Is the church here to guarantee se- 
curity for ministers,’ he asks, “or are the 
ministers here to serve the church?” 
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Buildings are not as portable a re- 
source for the church as ministers, but 
they are no less a concern. Recent re- 
views estimate that the Church of Scot- 
land needs only 1,700 of its 2,500 
buildings. But shedding buildings is an 
emotional issue for church members, 
many of whom are older and have strong 
attachments to their sanctuaries. Also, 
the building acts as a physical reminder 
of the presence of the church community. 

But Graham Beebee is not convinced. 
“We need to realize there would still be a 
church if all the buildings burned down 
on the same night,” he says. “But people 
become very thraul — to use a Scottish 
word — to their buildings.” 

Mr. Beebee says the first priority of 
the church should be enabling the com- 
munity of believers. The message of 
Christ has nothing to do with the phys- 
ical plant. “Nowhere in the Bible does 
Jesus say, “Thou must have a building, 
and thou shalt be tied to that building till 
kingdom come.’” 

Mr. Beebee’s vision of the church ties 
in well with that of the Church Without 
Walls report. One of the many reviews 
commissioned by the General Assembly, 
the report was the final product of a spe- 
cial commission on review and reform, 
established in 1998 to “re-examine in 
depth the primary purposes of the church 
and the shape of the Church of Scotland 
as we enter into the next millennium.” 

Peter Neilson led the commission and 
he defines church not as a building but as 
“people with Jesus at the centre, travel- 
ling where Jesus takes them.” The notion 
of movement is important to his vision. 
“We have a culture of rigidity that needs 
to be moved to a culture of flexibility.” 

When his commission began talking 
with people, he says, “The one thing we 
heard was, “The structures of the church 
inhibit us.’ There was a real cynicism 
about the central institution and an idea 
that unloosing the knot of 121 [George 


Street, the church’s national office] 
would free the Kirk to easy flow. I be- 
came increasingly convinced that was a 
mythology. You could reorganize 121 
and it wouldn’t make a whit of difference 
in the Church of Scotland.” 

Instead, he says, the task is to change 
people’s mindset. The church must go to 
the places the Spirit leads, and if that 
takes it outside the traditional parish 
model, so be it. Mr. Neilson cites ex- 
amples from his own congregation of St. 
Cuthbert’s in downtown Edinburgh. The 
church operates a shelter for homeless 
people during the winter. It hosts lunch- 
time talks on matters of interest to the 
business community, even enabling a 
business Alpha group that caters to the 
many office workers in the area. In re- 
sponse to the parish’s busy nightlife, St. 
Cuthbert’s also supports a nightclub min- 
istry, where young people gather for 
worship before a night of dancing. 

All of this, says Mr. Neilson, “has led 
people to faith. None of those people will 
come to St. Cuthbert’s on Sunday. But 
these are the young people coming to- 
gether and worshipping.” For those 
locked in a traditional model of the 
church, that’s a problem. 

“People in the congregation still say, 
‘But they aren’t coming to church, giving 
money, sitting on committees.’” Mr. 
Neilson argues that by supporting this 
kind of ministry, the church is living up 
to its true calling, which is to make dis- 
ciples of all nations. The Church Without 
Walls report states the case boldly: 
“When the church seeks first the King- 
dom of God and is less concerned about 
her own survival, God is at work.” 

The report’s strongest recommenda- 
tion is to reverse the flow of decision- 
making power from the national to the 
local level, a “U-turn, so that the local 
church dictates the agenda and is served 
by presbytery and 121.” This agrees with 
the priorities Graham Beebee would like 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


e BEST of SCOTLAND 
Aug 8 & 13/03 - 15 Days 
e ATLANTIC CANADA 
Aug 10/03 - 13 Days 
e BRITAIN - Country Homes 
& Gardens 
Sep 8/03 - 15 Days 
¢ BEST of IRELAND 
Sep 11/03 - 16 Days 
¢ CHINA - Overland 
Sept 14/03 - 17 Days 
e St PAUL'S TURKEY 
Sept 30/03 - 21 Days 
e JAPAN 
Oct 8/03 - 13 Days 


e¢ CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Oct 9/03 - 20 Days 
e ITALY - Country Roads 
Oct 18/03 - 17 Days 


e¢ SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 18/03 - 23 Days 

¢ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 

Oct 30/03 - 32 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


e ICELAND & ATLANTIC ISLES 
July 27/03 - 16 days 
e PRESIDENT’S CRUISE 
SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
Jul 31/03 - 17 Days 
e ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
Jun 2, Aug 11 & 25, Sep 8/03 - 8 days 
e ALASKA & the YUKON 
Aug 6 & 25/03 - 13 days 
¢ UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 8/03 - 15 Days 
¢ DANUBE CRUISE plus PRAGUE 
Oct 4/03 - 12 Days 
e GRAND EUROPE RIVER CRUISE 
Oct 7/03 - 14 days 
¢ WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 
Oct 9/03 — 17 Days 
¢ PANAMA CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Nov 18/03 — 11 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel: 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free: 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 


www.craigtravel.com 


A decidedly mixed verdict 


Outside Verdict by Harry Reid (Saint Andrew Press, 2002). Reviewed by — 


Michael Munnik. 
The Church of Scotland is looking itself in the mirror. The Moderator of the 2000 


General Assembly, Rev. Andrew McLellan, wanted a review patterned on Pierre 


Berton’s work in the 1960s, examining Canadian churches in The Comfortable 
Pew. The product is Outside Verdict, written by Harry Reid, former editor of the 
Glasgow Herald. 

Mr. Reid is a skilled journalist, but his book is both challenging and dis- 
appointingly weak. It opens with a list of 21 recommendations developed in the 
following chapters. His proposals range from the specific, such as instituting a 


public relations official, to such broad ideas as making Easter known outside the _ 


church as “the Christian festival.” (Some Canadian Presbyterians are already 
using certain of Mr. Reid’s ideas, such as term eldership and holding the assem- 
bly in different locations.) 

Mr. Reid charges the Kirk with losing touch with modern Scotland: “I, like so 


many of my countrymen, could not find the Kirk; it was lost. I could find bits of 


it, good bits; but the Kirk itself seemed to have well-nigh disappeared.” But he at- 
tests to the residual power of the church to change lives. In a moving passage on 
taking Communion at a Glasgow church, he describes how he decided to become 
a church member. “I want to make it clear that [this book] is not a description of 


a personal spiritual journey, with bells and hallelujahs a-ringing out at the end. _ 


But I do want to record, simply and quietly, that this was an important moment 


for me, for at this point I decided that I would join the Church of Scotland.” 

Mr. Reid covers a lot of ground, talking to plenty of people and visiting 
congregations all over the country, but he admits it is not broad enough. He 
researched and wrote the book over six months, and it reads like it. 7 

Many within the Kirk have criticized Outside Verdict for being neither radical 
nor accurate enough. But all agree the true value of the book lies in the attention _ 
it has garnered outside the church and the discussion it has engendered. 


to see the church adopt. 

“We need to enable the whole people 
of Christ to be the church of Christ,” he 
says, “enabling them to be not just the 
priesthood of all believers but the pastor- 
hood of all believers.’ Mr. Beebee says 
the current Presbyterian model leaves too 
much to the control of the minister, there- 
by leaving congregations in something of 
a tailspin when there is a vacancy. 

“Ministers move on, but the congre- 
gation is there all the time. That is why 
they must take responsibility to be the 
church,” he says. 

The vision put forward by such ob- 
servers as Peter Neilson and Graham 
Beebee is a radical one for the church. It 
encompasses the practical concerns of 
ministers and buildings, but it encour- 
ages a major shift in how the church sees 
itself. At a time when reserves may 
dwindle to nothing within a decade, this 
vision liberates the church to leave be- 
hind the heavy but comfortable patterns 


of the past — dropping its nets and fol- 
lowing Jesus wherever he leads. 

Of course, such change is a hard sell 
to many in the church who treasure a 
long-held notion of what church commu- 
nity means. But Mr. Neilson believes 
time will make it necessary and gentle- 
ness will make it acceptable. He says the 
report’s title, Church Without Walls, is a 
concept that excites people’s imagina- 
tions. It came as a response to the old 
Celtic abbey in Whitby, North Yorkshire, 
that he visited a few years ago. He wrote 
friends, telling them, “I have seen the 
church of the future: a church without 
roof and a church without walls, open to 
the world and open to God.” 

Those may be the qualities that define 
the Church of Scotland as it decides how 
to minister effectively to the nation. 8 


Michael Munnik,a member of St. Andrew's 
Church, Nanaimo, B.C., is a freelance writer 
living in Scotland. 
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What we learned from 
the reader questionnaire 


by David Harris 
editor 


Publishing any magazine is a juggling act 
— all the more so when the readership 
represents a broad swath of Canadian 
society from across this vast country. 
Although readers may be members of the 
same denomination, they still reflect the 
rich diversity of perspective evidenced in 
secular culture and politics. 

As a result, a publication such as the 
Presbyterian Record has to balance a 
wide variety of interests and expectations 
to maintain its readership. 

Since 1876, the Record has presented 
news, opinions and stories about life in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Much has changed in the church and 
society during that time, and changes 
continue. To help us 
assess your interests 
and expectations — 
and our success at 
meeting them — we 
periodically conduct 
readership surveys. In 
January, we published 
a questionnaire in the 
Record. The response 
rate was impressive for any magazine and 
your responses were most helpful. 

Happily, most readers are passionate- 
ly engaged with their Record (rating it 
almost 8 out of 10) and have been for a 
long time. However, almost 40 per cent 
are more than 76 years old and nearly 
70 per cent are over 65. We face a sub- 
stantial challenge to make the magazine 
attractive to new readers under age 65. 

A further hurdle that every magazine 
faces is that younger Canadians are not as 
loyal readers of publications in general as 
their parents or grandparents. This is not 
a fault but the result of many cultural fac- 
tors, including the much wider variety of 
publications available and the ubiquitous 
Internet. 

In other words, the greatest challenge 
facing the Record is publishing a maga- 
zine that captures the interest of readers 
who have busy jobs and are raising fam- 
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The greatest challenge 
facing the Record is 
publishing a magazine that 
captures the interest of 
readers who have busy jobs 
and are raising families 


ilies and who are bombarded by media 
of all types. 

Given this, I and the board that over- 
sees publishing the Record were extreme- 
ly pleased that readers in the under-50 
age bracket indicated they like the 
changes we have begun to make. We are 
also grateful that older readers continue 
to enjoy the publication as much as ever. 

It is deeply humbling that across all 
age groups the most read article is the 
editorial. Past editors have clearly made 
an impression on readers and I am grate- 
ful that interest continues. 

Some readers wondered why we asked 
for personal information since the survey 
was anonymous. The answer is that all the 
information taken 
together helps us 
build reader profiles 
we can compare with 
other publicly avail- 
able data to learn 
what interests the 
typical reader in a par- 
ticular demographic. 

Many readers 
added comments on their questionnaire 
about what they would like to see more 
of in the magazine. The chief areas of in- 
terest were columns and stories having to 
do with raising families, how to be eth- 
ical employers and business people, and 
interest in contemporary spirituality: in 
other words, how to live out one’s faith 
and nourish it through the week. 

Readers also appreciate coverage of 
news and current affairs from a Christian 
perspective, and the new series profiling 
the church’s presbyteries has been very 
warmly received. 

Thank you for your participation in 
this project. We continue to welcome 
letters to the editor for publication; we 
also need comments, story ideas and sug- 
gestions on how we can serve you better. 

Your continued loyalty to and your 
interest in the Presbyterian Record are 
much appreciated. [4 


Institute 


The Elders’ Institute is searching 

for two half-time staff members 

to add their gifts and energy to 
this exciting ministry. 


Resource & Publicity Designer 
web & graphic layout & updating 


Administration & Student 
Support Coordinator 
registrar, support, and administration 


For job descriptions and other 
information, contact: 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
604-822-1680 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
www.eldersinstitute.com 


NEW IN CANADA 
PRAYER CUBES 


Prayer cubes are 6cm solid blocks of natural 
beechwood, with a separate prayer on each face 
of the cube. The blocks are smooth, with rounded 

corners and edges, and weigh about 180gms. 


Cube No. 1 
provides three morning and three evening 
prayers written by the Vicar of Lindisfarne. 


Cube No. 2 
consists of six graces, five of them 
written on Scotland's Isle of lona. 


Cube No. 3 
has six healing prayers, also by the Vicar. 


Cubes cost $17 incl. taxes 
Set of three for $48 
Shipping and handling extra. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS 
5640 Spring Garden Road 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3J 3M7 
fidon@attcanada.ca 


Organist / Choir Director 


Growing Congregation that loves music! 


All Saints Anglican 
King City, ON 


We are looking for an open minded, 
creative individual with strong 
advance planning skills who values 
open communication and who loves 
all types of music. Duties include 
directing choir, playing for Sunday 
service, and planning musical 
events. Familiarity with Anglican 
tradition a plus. We have an 
extensive musical library. 


In addition to a piano and a keyboard, 
our church has a two manual, 20 stop 
pipe organ in the Sanctuary and a 
four rank, two manual pipe organ 
in the Chapel. 


Position to begin immediately or by 
September 2003. We would also 
consider an interim position until Sept. 
Please fax resume to: 905.833.2597. 


: fei Est 
St. Andrew's Hall 


Institute of Elders’ 
Education 
invites applications for 
the position of 
Director of Elders’ Institute 
Administrative & 
Educational skills required. 
Starting on or about 
January 1, 2004. 


~ 


For further information write: 
Search Committee 
St. Andrew’s Hall 
6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
or e-mail: 
search@standrews.edu 


Church elder tours Kirk 


to make silver inventory 


Lonpon — Kirkpatrick Dobie, a Church 
of Scotland elder, has started a 10-year 
project to visit all 1,200 congregations in 
Scotland personally to record every item 
of Communion and baptismal ware. 

The project was launched by the 
church’s General Assembly because of 
the importance of the collection for 
Scotland’s national heritage. 

“Tt is by far the most important body 
of silverware for the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies,’ Dobie told ENI. “With Scotland’s 
turbulent political history, most of the 
secular articles vanished [to raise money 
for fighting].” 

A specialist in silver, the 62-year-old 
Dobie is semi-retired and works on the 
project one day a week. He began by 
travelling to churches in the Melrose 
and Peebles, Ardrossan, Dundee and 
Lochcarron-Skye presbyteries. 

He has found the value of Communion 
and baptismal ware — in silver, pewter 
and electroplated nickel silver — ranges 
from “practically nothing” to more than 
$200,000 per church. In one church, he 
discovered a pair of rare 18th-century 
cups no one knew about. 

Douglas Galbraith, secretary of the 
Kirk’s committee on artistic matters, said 
congregations faced with pressing main- 
tenance needs sometimes wanted to sell 
their silver, which needed approval from 
church authorities. 

“They are not very pleased with us 
when the church says no,” he said. “But 
the financial benefit from selling an asset 
is transient.” ENI 


Malawi's president to quit, 
ending feud with churches 


HarRARE — After months of feuding with 
political opponents and churches in his 
country, Malawian President Bakili 
Muluzi has announced that he will not 
seek a further term in office, answering 
the prayers and requests of Christian 
leaders. 

In a radio broadcast, Muluzi told 
Malawians he had endorsed a cabinet 


proposal naming his economic planning 
minister, Bingu Wa Mutharika, to run as 
the ruling United Democratic Front’s 
presidential candidate. 

Daniel Gunya, general secretary of 
the Blantyre Synod of the Church of 
Central Africa Presbyterian, quoted in 
The Nation newspaper, welcomed the 
announcement. 

‘We are happy the battle is finally 
over, although after a lot of time and 
resources have been wasted. But we hold 
no grudges against anybody because it 
was not a personal fight,” said Gunya, 
who is also the chair of the Forum for 
the Defence of the Constitution. 

The Presbyterian Church had been 
strongly critical of Muluzi’s efforts to 
change the country’s constitution to al- 
low him to stand for a third term when 
his current term expired in 2004. Muluzi, 
for his part, accused the church in Janu- 
ary of stirring up hatred after it called for 
him to be impeached for wanting to 
stand for a third term. 

“Tt is very unfortunate. Why do they 
want to create unnecessary tension and 
hatred in peaceful Malawi?” said Muluzi 
in an official statement, responding to 
call of the church, Malawi’s largest 
Protestant denomination. EN/ 


Tutu seeks reparations 
as TRC findings spur suit 


CAPE Town — South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission into the 
apartheid era has officially wound up 
investigations, but its repercussions will 
dog the nine-year-old democracy unless 
acted upon, believes Desmond Tutu, the 
commission’s chair and former Anglican 
archbishop of Cape Town. 

On March 21, Human Rights Day in 
South Africa, Tutu handed over the final 
report of the TRC, as the truth commis- 
sion is known, to South Africa’s presi- 
dent, Thabo Mbeki. 

Tutu urged that compensation be paid 
immediately to apartheid’s victims, say- 
ing “they have waited long, too long for 
their reparations,” and he called for a 
“wealth tax” on businesses that profited 
from apartheid. EN/ 
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A modest assessment 
of issues for discussion 
at the General Assembly 


by Tom Dickey 


Presbyterians come in all shades. There 
are those who love attending General As- 
sembly, who seem to feel the same way 
about a week in a university residence as 
most people do about a beachfront hotel 
room in the Caribbean. And there are 
those who gently shake their heads and 
say, “I’ve never been able to figure out 
what exactly goes on at those things.” 

This year’s General Assembly, the 
129th, will take place in Guelph, Ont., 
from June 1 to 6. Based on brief informa- 
tion available at deadline, here are a few 
of the issues that might be of interest. 

One item of business that is sure to 
capture the attention of the commission- 
ers will be the final report of the Special 
Committee on Sexual Orientation. 
Among the report’s recommendations is 
that congregations and presbyteries be 
encouraged to use the study guide Listen- 
ing ... Understanding Human Sexuality, 
produced by the committee (see March 
Record, page 16), and to return the ques- 
tionnaire so that results can be compiled. 

The Life and Mission Agency will 
present a document titled The Theory and 
Practice of Ministry in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The document is the 
result of a long process in which sessions, 
presbyteries and others have studied and 
commented on a series of papers on the 
ministry of the laity, ruling elders, con- 
gregational deacons, diaconal ministers 
and ministers of Word and sacraments. 

In the wake of higher expectations 
from the public and stricter regulations 
from the insurance industry, it is also ex- 
pected a screening policy for all church 
workers (both professional and volun- 
teer) to guard against abuse of children 
and vulnerable adults will be presented, 
with the recommendation it be sent to all 
presbyteries for review. The earliest date 
this policy could be adopted would be at 
the General Assembly in 2004. 

And whatever happens at the 129th 
General Assembly, you can read about it 
in the Record. 
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classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, Van- 
koughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished, 2 
bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen and 
3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres nestled 
amongst the pines and spruce with access 
to nearby lakes. Available by the week dur- 
ing June and July. For information, contact 
Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, RR #3, Bracebridge, 
ON. 705-645-5650 or e-mail presbar@ 
muskoka.com. 


SHARED ACCOMMODATION — Single older 
widow seeks lady to share her home. 
Non-smoking working person preferred. 


for its general work. 


Arnott, Gilbert 

Booth, Mabel Margaret 
Calder, Lillias Annie (Lillie) 
Campbell, Helen Isobel 


Feasby, Ella May 
Henry, Helena Lola 


McMaster, Aura Mildred 
Newson, Floyd Kenneth 
Ogram, Grace Ruby 
Penney, Mary Johnston 
Proctor, Janet Elizabeth 
Reid, Edith Kathleen 
Sinclair, James McCutcheon 
Sinker, John Alexander 
Stanley, Clare Lorine 
Waldie, William James 
Williamson, Isabel Baptist 


With Cohanks to God 


We acknowledge receipt of gifts from those people who in their Last Will 
and Testament remembered The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 2002. 
Their gifts totalled $1,292,902 to continue the Church's work in the areas of 
church extension, pensions for ministers and widows, for overseas work and 


Doughty, Mary Ethel Cathriona 


MacQueen, Alexandra Jean Lorraine 


Situated between Crieff Hills and Cam- 
bridge, Ontario. Short drive to shopping at 
Cambridge or Kitchener. Parking, Private 
Facilities. Ph.: 519-621-7167 or E-mail 
silveyc@golden.net 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Humber Heights, Toronto is looking for a 
Minister of Music, part-time, to lead in wor- 
ship and direct a small adult choir. Require- 
ments: commitment to music as a ministry, 
comfort with a blend of traditional and 
contemporary music, proficiency on a pipe 
organ (2-manual 19-rank Keats). Please 
send a resume, to Music Search Committee, 
1579 Royal York Road, Toronto, Ontario, 
M9P 3C5. Fax: 416-247-4433. E-mail: 
standhh@aibn.com. Application deadline: 
May 31, 2003. 


YOUTH/YOUNG ADULT/YOUNG FAMILY 
WORKER WANTED P’T. Growing Presbyter- 
ian congregation in Cranbrook, BC. E-mail 
application to pschalk@shaw.ca or mail to 
2100 3RD St. S, Cranbrook, BC V1C 1G2. 


Hamilton, ON 
Toronto, ON 
Mount Forest, ON 
Orleans, ON 
Ottawa, ON 
Toronto, ON 
Halifax, NS 
Victoria, BC 
Toronto, ON 

East Luther Grand Valley, ON 
Kitchener, ON 

Kingston, ON 

Toronto, ON 

Burlington, ON 

Victoria, BC 

East Williams, ON 

Prince Albert, SK 

Fergus, ON 
Guelph, ON 


The session of Jubilee Church, Stayner, 
Ont., presented Reta Dickey with a plaque 
in recognition of her 70 years as a member of 
the congregation. Seated with Reta are Rev. 
Tim Purvis and Don McNabb, clerk of session. 


concerning the presentation of a 
history book by St. Andrew's Chalmers, 
Uxbridge, Ont., to the national church 
archives) originally appeared in the 
March issue, lrene Dimanis (far left) 
was there in name only. The Record 
apologizes for inadvertently leaving 
her out of the picture. 


A window in honour of Rev. William J.and Isobel McKeown 
was dedicated at Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls. Mr. 
McKeown was minister at Drummond Hill from 1950 to 1973. 
Joining their mother, Isobel, in front of the window are 
sons Hugh (left) and Brian McKeown. 


’ ip 
Pend de 


A brass Bible stand and Bible presented 
in memory of Jack Ramsay by his family 
were dedicated at St. James, Thamesville, Ont. 
Pictured are: (L-R) Jack's wife, Dorothy, Rev. 
Peter Janzen and the Ramsays’ daughter, 
Cathy Bechard. A new wheelchair ramp 

was also dedicated at the same service. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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continued 


A farewell luncheon honoured Rev. David A.and D> 
Hazel Smith for their interim ministry at First, b 
New Westminster, B.C. Pictured with the Smiths are 
Dr. Olive Sinclair and clerk of session Wm. Steward. 


As part of its monthly mission 
projects program, the grades 
4 and 5 church school class of 

St. Andrew's, Fredericton, focused 
its November 2002 project on Re- 
membrance Day by donating items 
for a fruit and candy basket for the 
Veterans Affairs Unit attached to 
the local hospital. Pictured with the 
class is Second World War veteran 
Arthur Henderson, who spoke to 
them about the plight of children 
during the war and their evacua- 
tion to rural Britain and other 
countries. 


Grace Murdoch (right), retiring clerk of 
session at St. Andrew’s-Newton, Surrey, 
B.C., after almost 25 years, is congratulated by 
the new clerk of session, Barb Marshall. 


Showing they’re handy around the church are members > 
of the men’s club of Kirkwall Church, Cambridge, Ont. J 
The club meets twice a month and does small repairs. On this 
occasion, (from left) Doug Derby, Bill Fraser, Don McKnight, 
Frank Stap, Dale Coote and Neil Jamieson (not pictured) did 
some maintenance work to the downspout and the fence. 
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continued 


A group of | 
Presbyter- > 
ians from Halifax 
area churches 
participated ina 
walkathon, rais- 
ing more than 
$1,650 for famine 
relief in Malawi. 


» Oa ot (ome d ELE 
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The congregation of Braeside, St. Albert., Alta., raised close to $4,000 
to dig a well in drought-stricken Malawi. Standing in front of the chart 

indicating the project's success are Rev. Joe Riddell, missions committee 

member Larry Haynes and clerk of session Mavis McKay. 


Participating at the dedication 
of a founders plaque at Knox, 
Uptergrove, Ont., are: (L-R) 
elder Bill Smith, elder David 
Drybrough, project coordina- 
tor Margaret Montgomery, 
elder Wilfred Rich, Rev. Jeffrey 
Smith and elder John 
MacDonald. 


‘\ Cutting the cake at the 175th 
fd anniversary service of St. Paul's, 
Port Hope, Ont., are guest speaker Rev. 
Stephen Farris (fourth from left), clerk 
of session Ruth O'Neill and Rev. David 
McBride. Joining them are members 
of the anniversary committee: (L-R) 
Doreen Gorsline (convener), Anne 
Alexander, Joan Smith, Arlene Pettipas, 
Muriel Bell and Mary Wladyka. 
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continued 


The session of First, Pembroke, Ont., recognized two 
members for their service: Barbara Caldwell, former clerk 
of session and a presbytery representative for 28 consecutive 
years, and Wayne Woods, who retired last year after 10 years as 
clerk. Making presentations to them were elders Ted Dupuis 
(left) and Roy Harle (right). 


A dime was still worth something when the time 
capsule, opened last fall by the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, North Battleford, Sask., was included in the 
church cornerstone in 1961.A dime was one of the 
items uncovered by Rev. Betty Marsh (left), Don 
Backus and Margaret Beach, along with other things 
such as newspaper clippings, photos (including one 
of the church that the new building replaced) and 
(ahem) copies of the Presbyterian Record. Mr. Backus 
and Mrs. Beach are original members of the congre- 
gation and descendants of the Assyrian com- 
munity that moved to North Battleford in 1903. 


y Every Sunday, the church school children at Essa Road, 
di) Barrie, Ont., insert pennies into slots on a map of Canada. 
The pennies are going toward the support of five Presbyterian 
Church ministries to Aboriginal people through the Partners 
— Meeting First Nations Friends program. 


Rev. Barney Grace, clerk of session Helen Crockford 
(holding the dedication plaque), Paul Davis and Tom 
Burnett stand in front of the door to the recently completed 
access ramp at Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont. 


The Millennium Scholarship, presented annually by > 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s Memorial, Port 

Credit, Ont., to a student for the ministry, was awarded 

to Brian Hornbook (centre). Shown with him are Karl 
Domingue (left), chair of the scholarship committee, 

and Bob English, clerk of session. 
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Sweet tsunami! 


It’s sink or swim time for the church, says one of North America’s leading Christian critics 


by Alex MacLeod 


he future of the church is riding 
on a great tidal wave of new 
thinking in our emerging culture. 
Leonard Sweet calls it a Soul Tsunami. 
Will we sink or swim in this new millen- 
nium, he wonders? 

On March 8, Prof. Sweet headlined a 
conference at Knox College to help Pres- 
byterians, among others, discern and 
confront the cultural shift in our society. 
Knox’s continuing education department 
and St. Andrew’s (King Street) Church in 
Toronto co-sponsored this appearance by 
one of North America’s foremost experts 
on navigating this strange postmodern 
world of ours. 

Prof. Sweet was a humble history 
professor until 15 years ago when he 
experienced a conversion while cleaning 
out his attic. He came across some 
mimeographed lecture notes in a box full 
of out-of-date course material. In a flash, 
he realized that both his profession and 
the church were like that — limited to 
antiquated technology and stowed away 
in a dusty old box. He saw that his life’s 
work was being left behind and forgotten 
in the archives of the world. Ever since 
then, he has been trying to help Chris- 
tians get outside the box. 

Carpe majana! is Prof. Sweet’s new 
clarion call. Seize tomorrow! he declares 


in a mischievous blend of Latin and 
Spanish, the highbrow and the hip. He 
urges us not to settle for today but, rather, 
to aim ahead of the culture. He’s still an 
academic (he teaches postmodern Chris- 
tianity and evangelism at Drew Univer- 
sity in Madison, N.J.) but he also spends 
a lot of time off-campus — writing pop- 
ular books, developing websites and 
travelling around the United States and 


lecture analysis 


tion and an AC generation out there — 
you're either Before Computer or After 
Computer. Let’s face it, young people 
communicate differently now. And if we 
want to influence those who might be the 
future church, we’re going to have to 
take the plunge. We’re going to have to 
get indigenous.” 

Prof. Sweet smiles playfully as he 
spins the metaphor out. He says we find 


‘We've spent 500 years in a Reformation mindset 
focusing on the church. Now we need to develop a 
missional mindset. We need to go beyond church. 
What are people listening to? What's on the radio? 
Let's get out there and learn how to communicate’ 


Canada teaching various organizations 
how to respond to what he calls “our 
emerging postmodern culture.” 

“You can see the emerging culture in 
the way we’ve moved away from texts to 
images and from books to screens,” Prof. 
Sweet elaborates. “All of us who were 
born before 1962 are immigrants to this 
new ethos, which is full of images and 
centred on screens. There’s a BC genera- 


Alex MacLeod lives in downtown Toronto 
where he works with university students 
and young adults as a pastor at Knox 
Church. He likes to sit and soak in 
Palmolive Liquid 


both “immigrants” and “natives” within 
the emerging culture. Natives are in their 
30s or younger and they can’t even ima- 
gine a world without computers — to 
name two prominent native characteris- 
tics. But the church tends to draw its 
leadership from among the ranks of im- 
migrants. This is especially the case in 
mainline Protestant denominations. 
Above all, Prof. Sweet encourages the 
church to work hard at keeping the 
immigrants and the natives together. 

“How do immigrants get to under- 
stand the foreign culture they’re in?” he 
asks. “The answer is simple: they learn 
from the children and the grandchildren 
in their community. Immigrants have al- 
ways done that. Let your kids guide you. 
Then let their kids guide you too. These 
are the natives. We absolutely need to lis- 
ten to them. And we also have to be open 
to many of the ways they'll change us. 
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Photo by Tom Kovats 
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Dorcas Gordon is principal of Knox College, Toronto, which recently co-sponsored a 


conference along with St. Andrew’s, King Street, headlined by Prof. Leonard Sweet. 


Otherwise, our congregations won’t have 
a voice. The church won’t have anything 
to say; it just won’t speak the emerging 
language.” 

Prof. Sweet has a knack for images. 
He throws them around like inflatable 
sound bites. All these references to im- 
migrants, natives and indigenous culture 
are just the tip of the iceberg, so to speak. 
He simply spews anecdotes and illustra- 
tions. The titles of a couple of his 20-odd 
books tell the story; from AquaChurch: 
Essential Leadership Arts for Piloting 
Your Church in Today’s Fluid Culture 
to SoulSalsa:17 Surprising Steps for 
Godly Living in the 21st Century, Prof. 
Sweet pursues metamorphosis through 
metaphor. He recognizes that new lan- 
guage creates new ways of thinking. With 
a deluge of witticisms, he both commu- 
nicates and charms; he has Presbyterians 
rolling in the aisles at Knox College. But 
even as he talks sweet, he’s confronting 
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some bitter realities for the church. 

The relaxed twinkle in his eye fades 
for a moment as he sounds a note of im- 
patience. “What are we so afraid of? Why 
do Christians run away from popular cul- 
ture? Martin Luther told us to plunder the 
Egyptians. By that he meant that we 
should take whatever might serve the 
gospel from the so-called secular world. 
Luther produced some of our greatest 
hymns from barroom melodies and, yet, 
today some churches still hesitate to 
include drums in their worship. We’ve 
spent 500 years in a Reformation mindset 
focusing on the church. Now we need to 
develop a missional mindset. We need to 
go beyond church. What are people lis- 
tening to? What’s on the radio? Let’s get 
out there and learn how to communicate.” 
Prof. Sweet argues that our traditional 
“sit-and-soak worship” will not reach 
people today. He praises the Pentecostals 
and the Orthodox for modelling a new 


“ancient-future” way of being church. He 

describes their worship as EPIC. (Be fore- 

warned: he has a hair-trigger for firing off 

acronyms. You might want to take cover. 

I suggest sitting in the back pew and soak- 

ing from a safe distance.) As it turns out, 

the EPIC approach doesn’t fit very neatly 

into Presbyterian tradition: it’s 

Experiential rather than rational and 
intellectual, 

Participatory rather than focused on one 
person up at the front, 

Image-rich rather than text- and word- 
oriented and 

Connective rather than individualistic. 

“But doesn’t it sound like fun!” Prof. 
Sweet says with a wink. 

Part cowboy, part travelling salesman 
— that’s how I came to fondly regard 
Prof. Sweet. He puts on an entertaining 
American show. Although I wonder if 
the Canadian stomach can fully digest 
this brand of SoulSalsa, let alone dance 
along to a Latin beat. Still, we desperate- 
ly need this particular rodeo ride to 
prompt us to take action. Without a sharp 
kick from the bucking bronco of a post- 
modern culture that we seem to want to 
pretend doesn’t exist, it’s hard to imagine 
that our church has much of a future. 
Where are the natives in The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, or beyond it, one 
might ask? Do we even care? 

Prof. Sweet talks more like a busi- 
nessman than a professor. He occasional- 
ly spouts some alarming stuff along lines 
such as, “There can be no logos without 
logo” (liturgical Nike anyone?) or calling 
the church “the world’s biggest multina- 
tional corporation” (more than 7.9 billion 
saints served?). And, yet, Prof. Sweet’s 
entrepreneurial vigour is contagious and 
badly needed. He motivates us to get cre- 
ative, to move in new directions and to 
take risks we might not have considered 
previously. 

Prof. Sweet skilfully and provocative- 
ly portrays the rising Soul Tsunami flood 
waters all around us. Of course, he can’t 
force us to go for swimming lessons. The 
question remains: are we prepared to 
learn? Are we open to change? IY 


Do you have a comment on this article? 
If you do, the Presbyterian Record would 
love to hear from you. 

E-mail us at pcrecord@presbyterian.ca 
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by Marylee Moynan 


My mother 


never asks me 


to kill her. 
Thank God 


She’s like a haute couture evening 
gown. What you see on the outside is as 
beautiful on the inside. 

Her eyes tell you where her soul has 
been. She has not had an easy life. She 
never saw it coming. Yet I suspect she 
wouldn’t change a minute of it. Because 
of it, she became a shield for the rest of us. 

While the rest of us have Ten Com- 
mandments, Mom has two bugaboos. 
Gossip and curfews. Gossip is sinister 
while it hovers over your body, landing 
greedily on a scab. Curfews are not 
mandatory; they are based on mutual 
trust and a bit of guilt. 

Her faith is simple. There’s one 
Supreme Being, one Heaven and one 
Hell — for all of us. Her golden rule is 
‘What goes around comes around.” 

This is how she taught me about steal- 
ing. We were at the checkout counter at 
the grocery store. The cashier gave us 
back too much money. Mom leaned over 
and quietly drew the young woman’s 
attention to it. The woman switched to 
another language and thanked her, ex- 
plaining that the money would have had 
to come out of her own pocket at the end 
of her shift. 

Mom told me a story I'll never forget. a 
Years ago, at a turning point in her life, Marylee Moynan with 


ee aie 
her mother, Marie Bidgood. 
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she went to the railway station. It was 
such a hot day even the birds wouldn’t 
sing. When the train arrived, no one 
rushed to get out and, for some unknown 
reason, she held her breath. The porter 
was the only one to disembark. He put six 
baskets on the boardwalk, then slowly 
looked around. He picked up each basket 
and carried it over to a baggage cart sit- 
ting in the shade. Mom walked over and 
looked inside. Each basket held a man 
with no arms and no legs. She said their 
eyes followed her the rest of her life. She 
turned around and went back home. 


tive pickerel and French strawberry tarts. 
Her best friend taught us how to eat with 
chopsticks. 

Mom has had cancer and a stroke. For 
a time during her cancer treatment, she 
lost her voice. She became a good lis- 
tener. People tell her things they wouldn’t 
tell their priest or minister, and she will 
take their secrets to her grave. Her voice 
returned, but it’s softer than rain falling 
on moss. 

When she had her stroke, Mom lost 
her ability to walk, talk and swallow. But 
she didn’t lose her will to live. Her eldest 


Her faith is simple. There's one 
Supreme Being, one Heaven and one 
Hell — for all of us. Her golden rule 
is ‘What goes around comes around’ 


Mom doesn’t care what colour your 
skin is or what side you fought for during 
the war. In her words, “A broken heart is 
a broken heart.” 

Long ago, when I was working as a 
candystriper, I told my mom about a 
woman who had asked me to kill her. 
The woman was in appalling pain but 
astonishingly strong. She left marks on 
my wrists with her pleading. I remember 
Mom telling me, “Only God knows 
whether a miracle is a breath or a life- 
time away.” She added, “What if you 
took a life and the next morning a cure 
was found?” Not once on my shift had I 
ever seen anyone with that woman. After 
that talk with Mom, every time I saw the 
woman she had a friend sitting by her 
bed giving her backrubs, reading to her 
or holding her hand. 

Languages came to Mom like candy 
at Halloween. She knew how to say 
“Hello” and “Would you and your family 
like to come for supper on Sunday 
night?” in at least five languages. That’s 
how continental cuisine came to be com- 
mon fare in a small northern mining 
town. We dined on Russian borscht, 
Ukrainian cabbage rolls, Italian sausage, 
German salad, Jewish potato latkes, Na- 
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grandson left political cartoons on her 
food tray and saw the laughter in her 
eyes. That was all he needed. He and his 
two brothers began telling her their prob- 
lems. No topic was sacred. The next 
thing we knew, she was struggling as she 
swallowed the Eucharist, smiling as she 
learned to float on her back, perspiring as 
she gripped parallel bars, learned to feed 
herself with her left hand and talk, albeit 
slowly. 

Not long ago, I found Mom sitting 
quietly in a chair as she watched the sun 
set. Life is not as she once knew it. 
While there was an incredible tranquility 
in her, I sensed an unthinkable longing. 
“Mom,” I asked, “how do you spend the 
time in your head?” 

She reached out, placed her hands 
over mine and replied, “I pray for your 
boys.” I kissed her hands as she wiped 
away my tears. 

Mom never asks me to kill her. Marie 
Bidgood is like a hummingbird sitting on 
an ostrich egg. Look closely, and you'll 
see the grin on her face. 4 


Mary Lee Moynan,a freelance writer living in 
Powassan, Ont., is the author of Get Off Your 
Knees. 


A] EVANGEL HALL 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


Dear Evangel Hall supporter, 
We need your help. 
Evangel Hall has been blessed by an 


unprecedented opportunity to raise 
support for its ministry. 


The owners of the Pheasant Run Golf 
Club in Sharon, Ontario have donated | 
the use of their beautiful club for an 
Evangel Hall charity golf tournament! 


This donation means that any financial 
support raised through the event will | 
go straight to supporting our programs, 

not to paying for the event itself. 


We want to make the most of this 
opportunity and need your help. 


We need sponsors. Perhaps you 
are part of a company, church or 
even family that would be interested 
in giving financial support fo the Hall 
through this event. 


If so, please contact Cindy Choi at 
Evangel Hall. 


- Date: Tuesday, June 10, 2003 
Place: Pheasant Run Golf Club 
(18033 Warden Avenue, Sharon) 


Please help Evangel Hall’s ministry to 
the homeless and destitute. 


P.O. Box 309, Station B 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 
Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 
www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
11890-3129-RR-0001 
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‘We have been made for joy 


by Tom Dickey 


at is man’s chief end?” 

Many readers will recall being 
asked that question in their Sunday 
school years as they, sometimes unhap- 
pily but usually diligently, attempted to 
memorize the Shorter Catechism. Once 
memorized, the answers would be recited 
to some long-suffering elder, a way of en- 
suring you were ready for a profession of 
faith. It was like a Presbyterian rite of 
passage, a way of demonstrating it was 
time to leave the flannelboard figures and 
David C. Cook Bible comics behind and 
join the adults in the sanctuary. (In case 
you’ve forgotten the answer in these fast- 
paced, turbulent days: “Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God and enjoy him forever.’) 

The politically incorrect language re- 
veals just how long ago that learning 
process took place. Today, the question 
could be, “Has the catechism outgrown 
its relevance?” The answer, at least ac- 
cording to the subcommittee that pre- 
sented the New Presbyterian Catechism 
to the 127th General Assembly in 2001, 
might be: No. The catechetical form of 
instruction has an enduring strength and 
appeal that is still relevant for our times. 

Rey. William Klempa, convener of the 
church doctrine committee subcommittee 
whose task it was to produce the new doc- 
ument, admits the word catechism has an 
antique ring to it. But if what we have in 
mind “is a guide, in question and answer 
form, to thinking about what we believe, 
what we ought to do and what we may 
hope, then such a manual of instruction 
can be enormously successful,” he says. 

Laura Alary, a member of the subcom- 
mittee, agrees. “Depending on how they 
are used, I believe catechisms can be a 
helpful tool in providing Christians of all 
ages with the words and concepts they 
need to articulate their faith,’ she says. “T 
also believe that catechisms have the po- 
tential to give people a sense of the over- 
arching story, or big picture, provided they 
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reflect the flow of the biblical narrative.” 

Between 1833 and 1841, a group of 
Anglican theologians produced a series 
of popular, widely circulated pamphlets 
called Tracts for the Times. What the 
subcommittee has attempted with the 
New Presbyterian Catechism is a tract 
for our times. As in earlier catechisms, 
the three Cs — creed, commandments 
and cult — make up its main body. At 
the same time, contemporary issues such 
as science and religion, protection of the 
environment, Christianity’s relation to 
other religions, concern for the poor, and 
faith and doubt (although, surely the last 
issue is not new) are addressed from the 
perspective of the gospel. 


the church’ 


s catechism 


Let’s return to the first question in the 
Shorter Catechism for an example. In the 
introduction to the new catechism, it gets 
a total redesign but it is still recogniz- 
able. “What is God’s purpose for our 
lives?” The answer: “We have been made 
for joy: joy in knowing, loving and serv- 
ing God; joy in knowing, loving and 
serving one another; joy in the wonder of 
all God’s works.” The introduction also 
wrestles with the complex question of 
why Christians believe in God, managing 
to condense the answer into four reasons. 
As for that old bugaboo that science has 
disproved faith, the catechism responds: 
“All that is true comes from God: both 
true science and true religion.” 
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In posing the question “What as 
Christians are we to believe?” the cat- 
echism states we are to believe the 
gospel summarized in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Given the weight and authority 
assigned to it, it’s not surprising the sec- 
tion dealing with the Apostles’ Creed is 
the longest in the catechism. According 
to Dr. Klempa, the catechism “exhibits a 
generous and balanced orthodoxy in 
dealing with the doctrines of the Trinity.” 
This section also includes a couple of 
questions you’ve always wanted to know 
but were afraid to ask: “What will 
heaven be like?” and “Is there a hell?” 

The next section deals with the Ten 
Commandments. In typical Reformed 
fashion, the commandments are present- 
ed as God’s direction for our lives, but 
they are given an update to help empha- 
size our responsibility to God and our 
neighbour. The eighth commandment, 
for instance, not only condemns stealing, 
but also “bribery, fraudulent business 
dealings, manipulation of the economic 
system to the disadvantage of others, 
particularly the poor, and may be extend- 
ed to stealing the goods of the generation 
to come.” 

Before discussing the various clauses 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the catechism speaks 
of prayer as “conversation with God” and 
rejects the view that prayer is a substitute 
for action. Its stance on social justice can 
be glimpsed in the exposition of “Give 
us today our daily bread”: “This petition 
acknowledges our total daily dependence 
upon God and asks for the provision of 
the necessities of life for all people, espe- 
cially the poor and needy.” The catechism 
tackles more than justice for the poor and 
needy, decrying “stereotyping of racial 
and other groups” and violence against 
our neighbours and the environment. It 
also affirms the full equality of women in 
society. 

The New Presbyterian Catechism was 
received by the 2001 General Assembly 
with the recommendation that it “be con- 
sidered and tested as a teaching resource 
for a three-year period.” Clergy and laity 
are encouraged to use it for communi- 
cant classes, eldership training and study 
groups. It is available from the church’s 
website (www.presbyterian.ca) and in 
the Acts and Proceedings of the 127th 
General Assembly (pp. 240-254). [8 
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YOUTH MINISTRY CO-ORDINATOR 


St. Cuthbert's Anglican Church in Oakville seeks a dynamic Christian program director to 
initiate and lead a youth ministry project. Responsibilities include developing a program 
of spiritual formation and community building for 11-16 year olds. Experience and 
training in teaching and mentoring of teens and pre-teens essential. Position open to 
candidates of other denominational backgrounds. 20 hours per week including Sundays. 


Position available August 2003. Application deadline May 23. 
Please send resumes to 
St. Cuthbert's Church, 1541 Oakhill Drive, 
Oakville, Ontario L6J 1Y6. 
Fax: 905-844-9430. 
E-mail: lauriedegrace@cogeco.ca 


For more information contact: 
The Rev'd Joseph Asselin at 905-844-6200 


KNOX COLLEGE 


Honorary Degree Recipient 


At its 159th Convocation on Wednesday, May 14, Knox College will honour 
one outstanding individual with the degree Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa). 


The Rev. Dr. Art Van Seters 


Knox College is happy to invite all members of the Church to attend the 
forthcoming Convocation to celebrate with the Honorary Degree Recipient 
and the graduating class of 2003. 


7:30 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, University of Toronto 
Reception following at Knox College 
www.utoronto.ca/knox 


KNOX COLLEGE 
INTRODUCES 


MASTER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (M.R.E.) 


two year degree for lay people 
part-time or full-time study 
awarded conjointly with the University of Toronto 


* acquire knowledge and skills for ministry with adults, 
youth and children 

* practice teaching 

¢ academic courses 


Deadline for Fall 2003 admission May 31, 2003 


For more information, contact: 
The Registrar 416-978-4501 knox.registrar@utoronto.ca 
www.utoronto.ca/knox 
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by Heather Parker 


‘My name is 
Heather and I am 
an alcoholic, 

a drug addict 
and a Christian.’ 


With these words, I faced a congregation 
of people, many of whom I have wor- 
shipped with almost all my adult life. 

“How can you call yourself a Christian 
and have done this?” is a question I’ve been 
asked many times. I’m a middle-aged, 
university-educated woman, but there are 
no easy answers. 

Fifteen years ago following a divorce, I 
left my home in Windsor, Ont., with my 
three little girls and moved to Trenton, 
| Ont., to begin a new life. In my hurt and 
SA 7 / | bitterness, I chose not to seek out a new 
: | church. One day, feeling overwhelmed 
with life as a single mom, I decided a 
drink before dinner would relax me. If one 
drink took the edge off, the drinks that fol- 
lowed took away some of the pain and 
loneliness. I could be anyone I wanted — 
not some single mom living in a trailer on 
social assistance. 

As the girls grew older, one of them 
would find the courage periodically to ask, 
“Mom, why do you have to drink again 
tonight?” Through all those years, God 
watched over my little family; yet, sadly, 
the destructive force of my addictions 
remained an unspoken entity in our home. 

Along the way, I needed shoulder 
surgery and, in the recovery process, the 
doctor prescribed Percocet, a powerful 
narcotic primarily used on a short-term 
basis for pain. Within six weeks, the body 
becomes physically addicted to the drug. I 
took Percocet for six years, lying and 
cheating to get the doctor to continue 


| : 
: : 
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renewing the prescription. Unfortunately, 
he did. 

In the late fall of 2001, God called me 
to come back to Windsor. The girls were 
away at school or jobs in other cities, and 
I needed to be nearer to my parents. I 
was going to start fresh and leave my 
two friends behind, for that was what I 
had come to think of alcohol and drugs. I 
lasted three hours after arriving in Wind- 
sor before I was back to drinking and 
drugging. 

In those following four weeks, I con- 
sumed more than 600 narcotics, took 300 
Tylenol 3s and swallowed litres of alco- 
hol. During this time, I decided to recon- 
nect with my former church and met with 
the minister, Rev. Chuck Congram, and his 
wife, Jan, who were good friends from the 
past. “Perhaps I had a little drinking prob- 
lem,” I told them. Following that meeting, 
Chuck, Jan and another friend became my 
support team, willing to do anything to 
help me get to a better place. But I was the 
queen of denial who promised to clean up 
on a Monday that never came. 

In January 2002, I became increasingly 
out of control. I broke my own 5 o’clock 
tule and drank throughout the day from a 
bottle I kept in the freezer. The blackouts 
came every night, a dangerous situation 
for anyone who lives alone. One night, I 
came out of a blackout at 11:30 to find 
myself standing on a street corner three 
miles from home with no memory of 
how I got there. I am so thankful I held 
fast to my rule that I would never drink 
and drive. 

With the help of a retired doctor in the 
congregation, Chuck was able to find a 
family physician for me. He couldn’t be- 
lieve someone consuming so much alco- 
hol and drugs could still be alive. With 
his help and my support team, I began 
the slow process of cutting back on the 
drugs. “God’s hand is on you. He has a 
plan for you,” Jan would tell me repeat- 
edly. In the darkest night, I wondered if 
God was even still around. 

Filled with self-loathing and over- 
whelming helplessness, I would walk 
down to the Detroit River and stand 
there, watching the black, icy water flow 
by. I would think about what a mess I 
had made of my life and wonder how 
God could still love me, let alone forgive 
me. And I would think, just one step, one 
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step and it would be all over — all the 
pain and the never-ending guilt. 

In time, I saw an addictions counsel- 
lor at the Salvation Army. “Do you think 
I’m an alcoholic?” I would ask repeated- 
ly. The answer would always come back 
a resounding Yes! But how could I be? I 
wasn’t one of “those people.” I didn’t 
drink out of a brown paper bag or live 
under a bridge or push a buggy down the 
street. I was a Christian, for goodness 
sake, a regular churchgoing believer! 

The day came when the counsellor 
told me I needed to go to an Alcoholics 
Anonymous meeting. Those who have 
gone through the doors of AA will under- 
stand the shame and fear I felt when I fi- 
nally gave in and went. While I will never 
forget my terror, I will also never forget 
the young man with the bright smile who 


In that moment, God heard my 
cry for help, lifted me up and set 
me on a new path 


greeted me so warmly at the door. Imme- 
diately following the meeting, I ran home 
and drank until I passed out. 

Soon after, the counsellor asked me to 
consider going to a treatment centre be- 
cause of my double addiction and my 
losing battle to get control. I was horri- 
fied! What if people in the church found 
out? Me, a Christian, going to rehab? 
Eventually I consented and was booked 
to go to the House of Sophrosyne, a 
women’s treatment centre in Windsor. 

If I thought going through the doors of 
an AA meeting was rough, nothing pre- 
pared me for the feelings I had walking up 
the sidewalk of that rehab centre. I wasn’t 
Meg Ryan in the movie When a Man 
Loves a Woman nor was I Sandra Bullock 
in 28 Days. This wasn’t a movie; this was 
my life. How did I ever get to this? 

I went through that door wanting to 
see what the face of an alcoholic, drug- 
addicted woman looked like. It was my 
face I saw on the women sitting before 
me. Every preconceived idea stopped at 
the front door. There was no rich or poor, 
no educated or uneducated, no CEO or 
welfare, no pious Christian or adamant 
atheist — we were all women needing to 
move from a bad place to a better place 
in our lives. 


My time at Sophrosyne was an amaz- 
ing experience. When I left, I thought I 
was all better and ready to get on with life 
again. But I was still in denial. I lasted 10 
days before the voice of addiction raised 
its ugly head and told me I could handle 
one drink. At some point that evening, I 
entered a bad blackout. But for Chuck 
and Jan Congram’s intervention, the para- 
medics and a hospital, I could have died, 
intoxicated and alone. This is the deadly 
side of addiction. 

Two weeks later, in spite of shame 
and tears, promises and meetings, I 
drank again. There is a saying in AA: 
one drink is too many and a thousand 
isn’t enough. In the early light of the next 
morning, I knew I couldn’t go on any- 
more — I was killing myself. I had hit 
bottom. On my knees before the Healer, 
I acknowledged what I had become and 
my powerlessness over my addictions. In 
that moment, God heard my cry for help, 
lifted me up and set me on a new path. 


August 11, 2002: “My name is Heather 
and I am an alcoholic, a drug addict and 
a Christian.” Following those services, I 
was overwhelmed by the outpouring of 
acceptance and support. People, some 
timidly and others boldly, came forward 
to share their stories of struggles or re- 
covery. Questions were asked repeatedly: 
Why aren’t our churches dealing with 
this issue? Why can’t we find help and 
support within our Christian communi- 
ties? The time is long overdue to blow 
open the myth that Christians don’t have 
addiction problems. 

Today, every morning is a gift and 
every day is a new opportunity to live life 
fully. The voice of addiction still calls, 
but I choose not to listen to it. Do I still 
feel the shame of being a Christian and 
ending up this way? Absolutely. Yet I 
know I am forgiven. I have the joy of my 
faith back, and God is taking me on an 
incredible journey of health and healing. 

“The LorD your God is with you, he 

is mighty to save. He will take great 

delight in you, he will quiet you with 

his love, he will rejoice over you 

with singing” (Zephaniah 3:17). 

And, today, I hear him singing. 


Heather Parker is a member of Lakeshore 
St. Andrew’s, Tecumseh, Ont. 
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For whom the Bell toils 


A few songs let you know how genuine Steve Bell is about spreading the Word 


by Lorna Ball 


he phone rings, and the male voice 

on the other end asks: “Is this 

Sherwood Park Presbyterian 
Church? Are you still interested in hosting 
a Steve Bell concert?” It is Dave Zeglinski, 
manager and two-time Juno Award- 
winning audio technician for Steve Bell. 

With great delight we respond: “Yes 
we are! What dates are you looking at?” 

“February 23.” 

With fear and trepidation we ask, 
“This year?” 

“Yes! Is this a possibility for Sher- 
wood Park Presbyterian Church?” 

Indeed it was, and session gave its 
wholehearted approval. 

Our congregation in Sherwood Park, 
Alta., is a new church development. We 
wanted some way to introduce people in 
the community to our church and to 


meneame 


Steve Bell explores pain and loss in his 


latest audio magazine, Can God Be 
Trusted. See page 37 for a review. 


bring them into the church. A Steve Bell 
concert seemed a marvellous way to 
meet this challenge. 

During the next six weeks, the con- 
gregation pulled together and sold 308 
tickets. We contacted all the local news- 
papers. They published wonderful art- 
icles on Steve and the upcoming concert. 
We were also delighted to learn about a 
free website for advertising concerts at 
www.concertbuzz.com. 

To reach people in the community, we 
also put up posters in the library, hockey 
arenas and seniors centres. We advertised 
on all local radio and TV stations. The 
manager of the local Save-On-Foods 


Sherwood Park Church, Sherwood Park, Alta., and musician Steve Bell. 
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store used our concert flyers as bag 
stuffers. And free concert tickets were 
handed out as door prizes at the Sher- 
wood Park Chamber of Commerce and 
the Sherwood Park Quilt Guild. 

Judy Twardowski had never heard of 
Steve Bell until she won the door prize 
ticket at the Sherwood Park Quilt Guild. 
After the concert, she commented: “Steve 
is a fellow who inspires people with his 
musical talent, his lyrics and his down-to- 
earth repartee with his audience. A few 
songs into one of his concerts lets you 
know how genuine he is about spreading 
the Word of the Bible and how easily it 
intertwines with our everyday lives and 
experiences. When Steve talks to his au- 
dience and shares his life experiences, 
they are both comical and endearing, and 
allow us a small peek into the soul of a 


From left: Dave Zeglinski, manager and audio technician; Jennifer Carlson and Carly Christenson, members of the youth group at 
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very thoughtful and caring human being.” 

Steve Bell has a unique way of setting 
the audience at ease. Before each song, 
Steve invites the listeners into the song. 
Rev. Bruce Zinken, pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran in Sherwood Park, says: 
“Steve’s warm and gentle personality, on 
and off the stage, along with his sense of 
humour makes the audience feel as if 
they are indeed at home in his living 
room, visiting. If Heaven is filled with 
acoustic guitars, laughter, quiet times, 
peaceful times, reflective times and sing- 
alongs, then not only did I see a bit of 
Heaven, but also Heaven on Earth.” 

Steve’s songs are inspired from Scrip- 
ture. In one humorous story, Steve’s 
mother was having a difficult time ac- 
cepting that she is a senior. While reading 
his Bible, Steve came to Psalm 92:12-14 
and realized this was the song to help his 
mother. Even though people grow old, 
the Psalmist says, God still needs them to 
be fresh and green. Steve was delighted 
and told his mother he was writing a song 
for her. She announced this to her friends. 
They rushed to the Bible to see what it 
says about seniors. Seniors, they read, are 
“fat and flourishing”! They had looked up 
the passage using the King James Version 
while Steve had used another version of 
Scripture. 

In another song, Steve incorporates the 
Prayer of Jabez (1 Chronicles 4:10) with 
Ecclesiastes 3. Steve’s understanding is 
that Jabez wasn’t praying for more things 
but was asking God to increase his tent — 
to increase his responsibility. Jabez was 
announcing that he was ready to grow up. 
Each of us, Steve said, needs to pray to in- 
crease our responsibility. We need to grow 
up. “Perhaps hatred that comes our way 
from other countries is justified,’ he said. 
“We use 80 per cent of the world’s re- 
sources and, some day, we will stand be- 
fore the throne of God and have to answer 
to that.’ One of Steve’s projects is Com- 
passion Canada. “Compassion Canada 
takes massive things and makes them into 
bite-size things,” he said. 

With humour, gentleness and gra- 
ciousness, Steve Bell and Dave Zeglinski 
encourage Christian faith and thoughtful 
living through artful word and song. 


Lorna Ball is a member of Sherwood Park 
Church, Sherwood Park, Alta. 
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CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 


“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-56 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 


Waggoners, Inc 


www.pewcushions.com 


ORDER PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
online and help your church 
www..allstationery.ca 
10% of your order value will be 
donated to your church 
All Stationery, Sault Ste. Marie, ON 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTPORT, ONTARIO 


August 10th, 2003 - 11 a.m. 
Preacher: Rev. A. Donald MacLeod 


Former members and friends 
warmly invited 


FOR SALE - BUTTERFLIES 
MONARCH - TIGERS & OTHERS 


Some Blue Morpho’s in stock. 
Life size, hand painted by us. 


For more Information contact: 
Mr. Bill Martin at (416) 255-1541 
or write: 2519 Lakeshore Blvd. W. 
Etobicoke, Ontario M8V 1E3 


The Choir of 
The Church 

of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Dr. Julian Wachner 
Director of Music 


Michael Stewart 


Assistant Organist 
Bicentennial Year 
Music Events 


_ Thursday, April 17, 2003 
Lamentations of Jeremiah 


by Edward Bairstow 
Service of Tenebrae 


, Friday, April 18, 2003 
Messiah (parts II and III) 


by G.F. Handel 
Choir, soloists and period orchestra 


Sunday, May 25, 2003 


Viva Voce 
vocal ensemble in recital 


Thursdays, July and 
August 2003 


Summer Organ Festival 
with guest organists 


Saturday, Sept.20, 2003 
September Hymn Festival 


Everyone joins in 


1 Sunday, Oct. 19, 2003 
Simon Preston 
Organ Recital 


‘ : Sunday, Nov. 2, 2003 
Saint Nicholas 
by Benjamin Britten 
Choir, guest soloists and chamber 
orchestra 


j Sunday, Dec. 7, 2003 
CBC Sing-In 

Choir, organ, brass sextet with 
percussion 


Sunday, Dec. 21, 2003 
Carols by Candlelight 


Choir and organ 


; Wed., Dec. 24, 2003 
Christmas Eve 


Choir and organ 


Visit our website for more details: 


www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Written by Erin Walton, 
e youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


Fruit kebabs 


Ask an adult to help you with this great snack! 
Choose any nine pieces of fruit to put on your 
kebab. Each piece of fruit will represent one of 
the nine Fruit of the Spirit. Cut the fruit into 


cubes and carefully slide onto a skewer.When Read Galations 5:22-23 
you have found all nine Fruit of the Spirit in Ly 

the word search below, eat your snack! Can you hame all the 
Fruit of the Spirit? 


Fruit of the Spirit word search 


TG. Mi AiG aK SH TAN: Pal Do Vite ee ee 
Take the CE «Yr MesD Rei) oYecMed Pil EN) PA LORN ORepamm 
fruit challenge! SND: O.TONGR T RN B O \Y aicunoMmm 
This week, your challenge is to look for Ty Ty No Zeell SOE RR OS * eNoY Ges Re C ares ee 
Pa te see a ed HLS VY Ve DW YK AVE TR 
to show others the Fruit of the Spirit in W cE Ee Jeu ZA Eri Bel) JOR Amey Ari: Yaaue Gime omnes 
your life. Here are some examples to oN ON. VoUplaeta owe oh pil aes nee 
get you started: 
Patience: Let someone else go first. Bi Ev Any Xie Ope Rig (DD yS Ze KE No Pia eS 
Kindness: Share a fruit kebab Be'S IN OP Bae GR OT! Co VTEC Ge ES 97 ae 
with a neighbour. 01 St KON DIORLERI yor: oT: cOmNeiunele 
. F CAS AGP GRIMS EamU" L, : NC e ee aeceeeerams 
“ UU’) 70 | J UMmeRICR Nr Bee mae 
Py TY 6 ee eN eGR. xX ul Ze Kee Ea 
yA ee em eM aN BIN EB 
O TOR EZE lie HET on Q) N eG OR Ole DN 
Bo O'S en Ee Lae ee a Gs INP OE age) 
Faithfulness Joy Patience 
Gentleness Kindness Peace 
For more fun Fruit of the Spirit games and activities, Goodness Love Self-control 


visit: www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html : 
Solution on page 47 
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Dear Editor: 


Both the Rev. J. Paddyngton Bayer 
and, perforce, the congregation of St. 
George-North Park have had quite a time 
developing their new “marketing niche” 
as keepers of the Celtic Christian flame 
in a world where the patina on the old 
Presbyterian niceties is no longer seen as 
lustre but as tarnish. The old order was 
passing, but J.P. still wanted more than a 
pass; he wanted honours. 

He stumbled onto the idea of a mar- 
keting niche quite by accident. He over- 
heard a discussion during a coffee break 
at presbytery in which one of our younger 
clergy, who has a reputation for being 
alive to all the slightly shopworn trends, 
kept referring to the right “nee-chee.” 
Before he caught the mispronunciation, 
J.P. marvelled at the new-found interest 
in German philosophy; but the speaker 
was soon corrected and the idea, thus 
clarified, took root. 

His laity were growing restless and 
beginning to (shudder) “take courses.” A 
moving distraction was called for. It had 
worked before. The national church had 
resorted to such a tactic many times. 

To do him credit, J.P. had to do a lot 
of work. He confessed to me that he 
thought the Celtic drawing that formed 
the frontispiece in the new psalters was a 
puzzle maze for the kiddies who, until 
released from worship into the custody 
of the Sunday school, could be distracted 
by tracing their way in and out with a 
pew pencil. 

He spent considerable time and not a 
little money in a search for his own 
Celtic roots. Bayer was not a promising 
surname to begin with, but he discovered 
a company in eastern Ontario specializ- 
ing in seat-covers and genealogy who 
found a distant connection to a minor 
subset of a little known lowland clan. 
However, he was discouraged to learn 
that their tartan was an unbecoming 
blend of puce and reddish-orange, that 
they had served the clan chieftain by 
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maintaining the latrines and that, in their 
infrequent forays into battle, they wore a 
herring as their identifying badge, either 
stuffed under their bonnets or in the 
waistband of their kilts. 

In spite of the papist connotations, he 
then turned to Ireland and considered 
adopting an O’ in front of his surname. 

“How would you like to be (The Rev.) 
Mrs. O’ Bayer?” he asked his wife. (J.P. 
had long mastered the art of speaking 


that, when opened, emitted a coiled and 
paper-covered spring “snake” that would 
shoot into the air to the merriment of all. 
He had handed the canister to an unsus- 
pecting child when the benevolent calm 
of the congregation was disturbed by 
the child’s mother rushing forward and 
shouting, “She’s allergic! She’s allergic!” 
She grabbed the can from his grasp, 
whereupon the lid came off and the 
snake shot out, narrowly missing her eye 


Some women in the congregation actually read 
Burns at a book club gathering and found him to be 


‘decidedly rude’ 


with parentheses.) When she replied with 
a snort of derision and the words “O’ 
Brother!” he dropped that idea. 

In spite of these setbacks, he proceed- 
ed with nary a daunt in his determina- 
tion. He decided to restore the statue of 
Robbie Burns on the church’s front lawn 
to its original state. It had been rechris- 
tened To the Unknown Presbyterian, 
with a plaque superimposed over the 
original inscription when some women 
in the congregation actually read Burns 
at a book club gathering and found him 
to be “decidedly rude.” 

On the Sunday nearest St. Patrick’s 
Day, on which two infant baptisms were 
to be celebrated, J.P. dyed the water in 
the font with green food colouring. The 
gesture met with less approval than he 
anticipated when the mothers thought the 
green was the product of algae and the 
font had not been emptied since the last 
baptism. 

The children’s story that morning was 
to be a lesson on St. Patrick, specifically 
having to do with the legend of his driv- 
ing the snakes out of Ireland. J.P. had 
searched the joke and novelty shops for 
one of those canisters labelled Peanuts 


but landing becomingly over her shoul- 
der like a misbegotten boa. 

There didn’t seem to be much point in 
continuing with the Kind Words for the 
Kiddies section of the service. 

Worst of all, one of his own stalwarts 
and a supporter of his Celtic mini- 
renaissance, Mary Hamilton (Mrs.), had 
taken him seriously enough to conscript 
him into her Scottish country dancing 
class. He had tried to protest, but she was 
not a woman to take “Nae” for an an- 
swer. She was famous in Scottish coun- 
try dancing circles for having tamed one 
of the great nuisances of her art — a 
portly, middle-aged man a few prickles 
short of a thistle, who showed up at 
every group, clad in a car blanket for a 
kilt and a whisk broom for a sporran, 
demanding to take part. (He was now the 
tea maker for Mrs. Hamilton.) J.P. would 
have to have a wretched puce and reddish- 
orange kilt made to order. 


As the French might say, “Quel tic!” 


TeV Wty IL. 
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Practising faith in marriage 


Fighting for Your Marriage: The Best- 
Selling Marriage Enhancement and 
Divorce Prevention Book by Howard J. 
Markman, Scott M. Stanley and Susan L. 
Blumberg (Rey. ed., Jossey-Bass, 2001, 
ISBN 0-7879-5744-5, $25.50). 
Surviving a Spiritual Mismatch in 
Marriage by Lee Strobel and Leslie 
Strobel (Zondervan, 2002, ISBN 0-310- 
22014-9, $19.50). 


by Peter Bush 


Couples spend hours planning the wed- 
ding and very little time preparing for 
marriage. The authors of these two books 
remind us that marriage is worth work- 
ing hard at, not only in the lead-up to the 
wedding but also in the years that follow. 

Fighting for Your Marriage grows out 
of research by the Center for Marital and 
Family Studies, University of Denver, 
Colo., over the past 20 years. This book, 
a newly revised edition, describes the 
Prevention and Relationship Enhance- 
ment Program (PREP), the centrepiece 
of the group’s work. 

In discussing the hallmarks of a 
strong marriage and the signposts that in- 
dicate danger, the authors state that a 
strong marriage is not conflict-free. The 


Howard]. = Scott M. 
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key question is: How will the couple 
handle the conflicts that are inevitably 
part of marriage? Men and women are 
different, the authors affirm, but not in 
the ways popular culture indicates. Men 
are profoundly committed to marriage 
but are generally more uncomfortable 
about conflict than women. Therefore, 
husbands are more likely to withdraw, an 
action wives interpret as low commit- 
ment to the marriage. 

In describing the “speaker-listener”’ 
approach (a form of active listening) and 
the principle of sharing “the floor,’ the 
authors assert that many conflicts in mar- 
riage can be handled simply by providing 
a listening ear to one’s spouse — being a 
friend. Couples move too quickly to solv- 
ing a problem and often end up solving 
the wrong problem instead of addressing 
the real issue. Only after clearly explain- 
ing the speaker-listener approach do the 
authors move on to a method of marital 
problem-solving. 

This book is not only about conflict in 
marriage, it identifies four things that en- 
hance a couple’s enjoyment of each other. 
Couples need to be friends. Friendship 
brings most couples to the altar in the first 
place and that friendship needs to be kept 
alive. Husbands and wives need to have 
fun together. Sensuality and sexuality are 
often a place of conflict within marriage, 
but God gave these to us for enjoyment. 
Couples who practise their faith together 
express more enjoyment in their marriage 
as a whole than couples who do not share 
faith practices. Finally, the authors give 
some tools for building a marriage that 
will go the distance, including a particu- 
larly helpful discussion of expectations 
within marriage. 

This book is useful for couples at all 
stages of marriage. I intend to borrow 
ideas from it as I do marriage preparation 
work with couples. 

Leslie and Lee Strobel’s story of their 
marriage, Surviving a Spiritual Mismatch, 
shows how couples who do not share the 
same faith and who do not practise their 
faith together face huge spiritual and emo- 


LEE 
STROBEL 


Surviving a Spiritual Mismatch 


in Marriage 


LESLIE 
STROBEL 


tional challenges in their marriage. Lee 
Strobel, now a teaching pastor at Saddle- 
back Valley Community Church in Lake 
Forest, Calif., was an atheist. Some time 
after the Strobels’ wedding, Leslie be- 
came a Christian and tried to encourage 
Lee to confront the issues of the Christian 
faith. This produced tensions in the mar- 
riage. Even when Leslie decided not to 
work at converting Lee, there were still 
conflicts: what to do on Sunday morning, 
how much money to give to support the 
church she was attending and so on. 
Eventually, Lee became a Christian. 

This book is helpful to two groups of 
people. First, Christians who are married 
to a spouse who does not share their faith 
will find hope and helpful insights. Sec- 
ond, Christians considering marriage with 
someone who does not share their faith 
will find tough words of warning. While 
the warning may seem harsh, it grows out 
of the Strobels’ personal experiences. 

Marriage matters, and when couples 
practise their faith together, their marriage 
is stronger. On this these two books agree. 


Rev. Peter Bush, a contributing editor to the 
Record, is minister of Knox, Mitchell, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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The answer is powerfully, Yes! 


Listening In: Can God Be Trusted — 
Audio Magazine Vol. 2, Steve Bell, host 
(Winnipeg: Signpost Communications, 
2001). Reviewed by Art Van Seters. 


Quietly, the CD begins: “I am learning 
about dependence upon God and I don’t 
think that could have happened to me 
personally if I was on another path.” 
These words are spoken with extraor- 
dinary gentleness by Rev. Chris Vais, 
who died in June 2002. How does one 
wrestle deeply, honestly and faithfully 
with the reality of suffering? 

The title, Can God Be Trusted, is 
taken from a recent publication by John 
Stackhouse who teaches theology at Re- 
gent College in Vancouver. He and Steve 
Bell, the interviewer, explore how to re- 
late suffering and our understanding of 
God. For all of its thoughtfulness, the in- 
terview left me wondering: Where is the 
mystery of God’s ways? Where is the 
blunt edge of suffering? 

Tracks four and five respond. Spoken 
out of the experience of immense pain, 
they take the listener on a truly sacred 
journey. Chris, who at the time of the 
interview had been suffering from 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis for several 
years, speaks of exploring the meaning 
of weakness in relation to the self-empty- 
ing of Christ — a suffering to the point 
of death. He adds that, with all his heart 
and soul, he seeks to be a witness — to 
point to Christ through his own experi- 
ence of dying. Steve asks Chris if he is 
sorry he has this frightening disease. The 
question feels impertinent, but when 
Chris responds there is an incredible mo- 
ment that I found almost overwhelming: 
“T wouldn’t have it any other way ... 
This is my path ... It’s part of my story, 
and of God’s story.” Such grace has a 
ring about it that feels larger than life. 
Rev. Glen Soderholm blends into this 
conversation a remarkable song he wrote 
for Chris, I Look up to the Hills. 

In sharp contrast to the interview with 
Chris Vais (whose last name, unfortu- 
nately, is incorrectly pronounced without 
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the final “‘s’”) is one with Lydia Harms. 
Her husband, Dawson, died of cancer in 
1993, and she was left to raise their four 
children with very limited resources. Her 
obvious love for her husband and her 
profound grief exploded in pain and rage 
at God, which she shares with gut- 
wrenching candour. On one occasion, 
someone tried to help her accept Daw- 
son’s death by saying that through it 
someone had received new life in Christ. 
Her blunt retort was that she would trade 
every such experience to have Dawson 
back again today. To listen to this stark 
admission is to experience the ancient 
psalmists who cried out in anguish to 
God with their whys and imprecations. 
She didn’t want even one Resurrection 
text read at Dawson’s funeral — not be- 
cause she didn’t believe in the Resurrec- 
tion but because, as she put it, she had to 
be allowed to experience the human des- 
olation of the Cross. Near the end of the 
CD, Steve speaks with his chaplain 
father about this kind of anger. His father 
says the church ought to be a safe place 
to rage, including raging against God. 
There is more on this remarkable disc, 
including brief reviews of two books by 
people who experienced loss — one on 


Chris Vais 


bongs by: 
Glen Sodetholm 


MCAS ATUON STGRY & SONG WITH HOST STEVE BELL 


the death of a wife (C.S. Lewis), the 
other of a son (Nicholas Wolterstorff) — 
plus the raw music of Bruce Cockburn’s 
You Get Bigger as You Go. 

This was my first experience of an 
audio magazine. It gripped me as the 
printed word seldom has with an imme- 
diacy and directness that is hard to con- 
vey in a review. The final moment is 
Chris explaining the meaning of God’s 
response to Moses in Exodus 3. The re- 
sponse is God’s name, usually translated 
“T am who I am.’ But for Chris (follow- 
ing theologian Martin Buber), God’s 
name is “I shall be there.’ As Chris re- 
peats this, I had the experience of doxol- 
ogy — the ultimate affirmation that God 
can indeed be trusted. 


Rev. Dr. Art Van Seters is former principal of 
Vancouver School of Theology and Knox Col- 
lege and a member of the board of the Record. 
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The Presbytery of Pictou is a treasure 
of denominational history 


by Tom Dickey 


he word Pictou comes from the 

Mi’kmaq Agg Piktuk, Explosive 

Place. The name refers to a 
volatile coal seam and obviously (we 
hope) not to the Presbytery of Pictou. In 
fact, with congregations in such idyllic- 
sounding communities as Barney’s River, 
Marshy Hope, Blue Mountain, Little 
Harbour, Greenhill and (maybe this is 
why they call it God’s country) Garden 
of Eden, how could the presbytery be 
anything but peaceful. The Presbytery of 
Pictou, stretching along mainland Nova 
Scotia’s north and eastern coasts, has 13 
multi-point charges, seven single charges 
and three congregations that rely on part- 
time or seasonal ministries. With a dis- 
tance of close to 250 kilometres from 
Springhill to Sherbrooke, the presbytery 
touches six counties and includes 2,300 
members and 3,000 households. 

It is impossible to talk about the Pres- 
bytery of Pictou without mentioning the 
area’s colourful history, both Presbyter- 
ian and otherwise. More than 10,000 
years before the first Scottish settlers 
arrived in Nova Scotia, the Mi’kmaq na- 
tion was well-established on the island. 

Of course, there were plenty of Mc’s 
and Mac’s in the region after the Scots 
arrived too. That took place when the 
ship Hector dropped anchor opposite 
what is now the town of Pictou in 1773, 
with 187 of the original 200 passengers 
having survived the difficult 12-week 
voyage. That began a wave of hundreds 
of Scottish settlers to the area. In 1784, a 
plea or “supplication” was sent to Scot- 
land for a settled minister. A response 
came two years later from the Presbytery 
of Glasgow in the form of 27-year-old 
Rev. James Drummond MacGregor. 

Remarkably, the letter containing that 
plea for a minister still exists. One of the 
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Replica of the ship Hector that, in 1773, brought 187 Scots to what is now Pictou, N.S. 
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Overlooking Pictou Harbour, this cairn 

in honour of Rev. James MacGregor was 
dedicated in 1936 on the 150th anniver- 
sary of his arrival. The synod is rebuilding 
the monument this spring. 


signatures it bears is that of Robert 
Marshall, a lowland Scot who, at one 
Communion service where the people 
were many and the provisions few, said, 
“Gin ye’re Christian ye’ll be contenit 
wi it, and gin ye’re no, ’tis mar than ye 
deserve.” It was a harsh life, scrambling 
to carve a home out of a wilderness. 
Food was scarce. Yet faith and grateful- 
ness to God came first. It was on this de- 
termined and unswerving foundation that 
Presbyterianism was built in the region. 

James MacGregor is a name that pops 
up frequently when the history of Presby- 
terianism in Eastern Canada is discussed. 
In fact, his name popped up in the inau- 
gural profile in this series for his role in 
founding the church in Cape Breton. He 
also travelled throughout Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. Like a Presbyterian Johnny Apple- 
seed, churches sprang up behind him 
wherever he went. 

For readers who have ever wondered 
(possibly while in the middle of teaching 
a distracted class of young children) 
where in the world the idea for Sunday 
school began, the answer could very well 
be in the Pictou presbytery. Schoolmaster 
James Davidson opened a Sabbath school 
in Lyon’s Brook in the early 1770s, al- 
most a decade before Sunday schools be- 
gan in England. The presbytery was also 
the site of the first overseas branch of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Like those first Scottish settlers who 
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brought their faith with them on their 
long journey, several missionaries set out 
from the presbytery to share their faith in 
distant lands in the years that followed. 
Prominent among them were John Ged- 
die, who grew up in Pictou, and his wife, 
Charlotte, the first missionaries sent out 
by Canadian Presbyterians. In 1848, they 
travelled to Aneityum in the New Heb- 
rides, where they served for 24 years. In 
1867, Rev. John Morton of New Glas- 
gow began a mission in Trinidad. He was 
soon followed by more than a dozen 
ministers and several dozen “lady teach- 
ers,’ among them the wonderfully named 
Miss Annie Blackadder, the first woman 
missionary sent by the church. The pres- 
bytery has also been responsible for 
some relatively modern mission work. 
This December, Pictou County churches 
will complete 50 years of broadcasting 
Sunday morning worship services. 

Life in the presbytery today faces 
many of the challenges confronting pres- 
byteries throughout the country: dwind- 
ling membership, aging buildings and a 
reluctance to abandon the practice of 
having a church every eight miles. Tradi- 
tion and memory run deep. 

But there is also potential for the fu- 
ture. The presbytery has been holding a 
series of “rural ministry” conversations 
focusing on leadership development and 
the sharing of resources, and it is currently 
assisting St. Andrew’s, New Glasgow, in 
developing a centre for the Knox College 
lay education program. The synod-run 
Camp Geddie, to which the presbytery is 
home, is filled to capacity every summer. 
The presbytery is also one of the few, 
very few, to have a full-time presbytery 
worker (currently, Debbie Stewart), a 
staff position it has maintained for al- 
most 25 years. And as further proof that 
something is working right, there has 
never been a time in memory when there 
have not been students from the pres- 
bytery studying for the ministry. 

As Rev. Glen Matheson, minister of 
First, New Glasgow, and a presbytery 
historian (who provided most of the 
background for this article) puts it: “Just 
as a way was provided in the past, God’s 
presence and leadership is very much 
alive. May our history repeat itself, and 
God use even us as we adapt, change and 
grow from generation to generation.” [LY 
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The e-vangelist: 


Taking the Great Commission into cyberspace 


by Keith Knight 


ob was sitting at his living room computer 
when the doorbell rang. Peering through 
the window, he saw two familiar faces. He 
often referred to them as the neighbourhood evan- 
gelists — a couple of people from the church down 
the street who regularly made the rounds to talk 


about church and faith. 

Bob wasn’t in the 
mood for conversation, 
and he most certainly 
wasn’t keen to have 
someone else ask all 
those questions about 
faith and commitment. 
He ignored them and returned to his computer. 

He knew a bit about church and faith because he 
attended a vacation Bible school as a child. As he 
grew up, some of his friends went to church. These 
days, as a young father and homeowner, he 
couldn’t help but notice the regular stream of cars 
drive by to church on Sunday mornings as he cut 
his grass. 

Bob was curious about faith. He wondered if 
Jesus Christ was more than an eloquent speaker 
who lived 2,000 years ago. But Bob wasn’t ready 
to walk down the street to attend one of those Pres- 
byterian worship services. At least, not yet. 

He sat down at his computer, went to the Search 
feature and typed in “Jesus Christ.” He was imme- 
diately bombarded by more than three million 
references. Bob spent the next two hours reading 


through a few of those references. He took a few notes and 
printed out pertinent pages. Bob was on a mission. He felt in 
control. There was no one at the door asking him probing 
questions. He wanted to take time to explore just who Jesus 


Christ was. 


Bob picked away at his research over the next few weeks 
whenever he had spare time. He typed in the name of the Pres- 
byterian church down the street to see if he could find out what 
they said about Jesus and what kinds of programs they offered. 
He was impressed by their website. It was even linked to the 
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denomination’s website so he could find out just 
what “Presbyterian” meant. He checked out 
PCCTalk and read some of the discussions there. 

A few days later, when Bob returned to that local 
church’s website, he felt ready to take the next step. 
He clicked on the Contact Us button and held his 
breath. He was ready to 
step into a church and a 
relationship. 


cesses 105093 A 


There are tens of thou- 
sands of Bobs across 
Canada — men, women 
and children — who be- 
gin their spiritual journeys in the safe confines of 
their own homes by checking out websites. Over 
the past generation, millions of people received 
their spiritual fix from a few televangelists. It was 
admittedly a passive process; all they could do was 
sit on the couch and watch the man (invariably, a 
man) preach. 

Internet technology has opened the floodgates 
of possibility for today’s spiritual seeker. There is 
an incredibly wide range of information on reli- 
gion, faith, spirituality and church on the Internet. 
The biggest challenge for any spiritual seeker is to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. All websites 
look alike: everything from official denominational 
websites to The Virtual Church of the Blind 
Chihuahua, a somewhat irreverent treatment of re- 
ligion designed for those who are firmly grounded 
in their faith. They proudly proclaim: “You may bring your 
dogma, but only if it doesn’t bite.” 

Church attendance is down across North America. Access to 
the Internet continues to grow at an impressive rate. Given 
these two realities, the church is faced with an incredible chal- 
lenge to use cyberspace as a tool to spread the gospel. But that 
can only happen if we dare to redefine what the term “church” 
is to mean for the next generation. We have tended to think of 
church as a physical place, as tiny as a grass hut or as magnifi- 
cent as a large cathedral. 
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\ In the connected world of cyberspace, _ gical, therefore, that when congregations are online, 93 per cent use e-mail. A sim- 


| the physical location of a church is irrele- 
vant. It is as easy to send an e-mail to an 
acquaintance in Australia as it is to the 
person at the next desk, and certainly as 
fast. That fact changes who we are as 
church in the 21st century. 

E-vangelism involves redefining our 
evangelical identity in an online global 
culture. A person looking for a church 
community in Corner Brook, Nfld., can 
easily go online and connect with a Pres- 
byterian congregation in Comox Valley, 
B.C. There are American examples 
where a person from New York City was 
so impressed by a California church’s 
website that he joined that church. He 
watches the worship service online every 
Sunday morning and submits his offering 
by MasterCard. This is the new reality. 

What does it mean to evangelize, and 
how does that differ from e-vangelism? 
Evangelism is simply announcing or pro- 
claiming or bringing good news. It is 
something every Presbyterian is called to 
do: share the good news of salvation with 
those whom we meet daily. It seems lo- 


create their own websites they also need 
to be proclaiming that good news. 

Bob is an excellent example. What if 
he had gone to that local church’s web- 
site and received all of the information 
he wanted but there was no way for him 
to contact the church from the website? 
Every congregation’s website needs to 
include a Contact Us feature. But of 
equal importance, every church needs to 
have someone at the other end who will 
regularly respond to inquiries. It simply 
won’t do to have some assigned person 
check the website monthly. If someone 
didn’t get back to Bob within the day to 
acknowledge his request, Bob would 
have looked elsewhere — or he might 
still be surfing the Web today for a wel- 
coming community. 

Today’s e-vangelist has a number of 
tools: 


E-mail 

E-mail is by far the most widely used 
feature of Internet technology. In a poll 
of more than 100 million Americans who 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Evangelism resources 


I am often asked what the best resource for evangelism and church growth is. That 
is a difficult question to answer. Every church has its own history and way of 
doing things, its own strengths and challenges. 

At best, resources can only help leaders ask the right questions in the belief that 
the Holy Spirit will help provide the right answers for ministry. Resources, be they 
videos, books, conferences, workshops or other churches, can give you ideas and 
stimulate your thinking. Resources are valuable when they make suggestions that 


can lead you to your own solutions. 


Often the best resources available to churches are other churches, especially those 
that are growing and actively involved in an area of evangelism of interest 
to your church. These churches may or may not be Presbyterian. Some church 
leaders feel threatened by these churches and others quickly dismiss their success, 
thinking that their programs or methods wouldn’t work in their congregation. But we 
can all learn something from another’s experience that can contribute to our own. 

Last summer, I took a trip to Willow Creek Community Church in Chicago 
with 33 people from Trinity Community Presbyterian Church in Oro, Ont. Visiting 
this mega-church, along with 17,000 others that weekend, we gained insights into 


the work and mission of our own church. 


Why not take a carload of people to visit a church that interests you? Check out 


what you can learn about evangelism. 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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ilar survey of Canadians is bound to 
yield the same result. Delivery of e-mail 
is fast, efficient and doesn’t require a 
postage stamp. If the Apostle Paul were 
alive today, he would send his letters to 
churches by e-mail rather than courier. 

There is no question that incredible 
relationships have been developed in 
cyberspace using e-mail. It is an effective 
tool to build community and to share the 
gospel. 


Websites 

Websites are the front window of the 
Internet. Where the Internet is the back- 
bone, websites are the skin — the out- 
ward appearance, each one with a 
different look, each one unique. 

The approaches to e-vangelism on the 
Web are as diverse as those minds who 
create them — from basic personal web- 
sites to the professionally designed with 
moving text, audiovisual features and 
even interactive games. 


Discussion forums 

The discussion forum, such as our 
own PCCTalk, is a place where individ- 
uals can post their comments on a num- 
ber of discussion topics for all the world 
to see. One need register only once to be 
able to post new topics or enter discus- 
sions. Discussion forums have the ability 
to create a strong sense of community 
even though participants are thousands of 
miles or even continents apart. 

Does e-vangelism take place here? 
Most certainly. It is a place where a per- 
son can share his or her faith, perspective 
on a matter of church polity or find out 
more information about a specific church 
custom or practice. 


Chat rooms 

Chat rooms are like discussion fo- 
rums except that the chatting takes place 
in real time (rather than discussion fo- 
rums where topics can be debated and 
added to over several weeks or months). 
Chats tend to be less formal and more 
superficial in content. They usually last 
for a few moments, although there are 
chat rooms where participants come and 
go throughout the day and night. Since 
chats take place in cyberspace, it is not 
confined to time zone or continent. 
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Games 

A number of incredibly creative 
games have been developed in recent 
years that engage participants in exciting 
experiential journeys. There is a potential 
here for e-vangelism by creative game 
program developers. 

Even though the Internet still tends to 
overwhelm many who visit, simply by its 
size and capabilities, it is important to 
realize the Internet in its current form 
can be likened to the old black and white 
television of the 1950s: it is still in its 
formative stage and has a lot of growing 
and massaging to go through over the 
next 10 years or so. Meanwhile, the 
church needs to continue to explore ways 
to use Internet technology as a tool for 
evangelism. 

Our challenge is to continue to re- 
spond to the needs of people like Bob 
who knock on the doors of our virtual 
world, eager to discover whether we 
have the answers. [3 


Keith Knight is associate secretary for resource 
production and communication in the Life and 
Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 


REGIONAL MINISTER 


Moderate the sessions of the 
four participating churches 
eee 


Provide sacramental ministry to 
the participating churches 
ese 


Lead worship on a rotating basis 


in each church 
eee 


Facilitate support & supervise 
meetings with lay staff 


idhcdind 
Demonstrate a strong interest 
in Outreach and Evangelism 


The Presbytery of Temiskaming in northeastern Ontario is 
embarking on a new and exciting concept of ministering to 
small northern churches through the Regional Ministry concept. 
The Minister will be paid by a full grant from Canada Ministries 
for an initial three-year term. He or she will be responsible for 
churches in the communities of Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Cochrane 
and Kapuskasing and will reside in a central community. 


Please apply in writing with resume to: 


Bruce W. Taylor, Clerk 


Presbytery of Temiskaming 
P.O. Box 1568, New Liskeard, ON PO} 1P0 


The Presbytery of Temiskaming is seeking an energetic full-time 
minister who will be responsible for a new approach to ministering 
to small northern communities. The Regional Minister will: 


Provide training, support & supervision 
for Lay Ministers in four congregations 
eee 


For further reflection and discussion 


1, The Internet is filled with all sorts of pornography. The church should stay as far away 
from the Internet as possible, and it should most certainly not use the Internet to discuss 
matters as important as faith and salvation. Discuss. 


N 


. How does Internet technology fit in with your church's mission plan? When you think 
about evangelism, do you think about e-mail or websites? 


3. If someone such as Bob wanted to learn more about your church, where would he go to 
find out? What would he discover? 


4, Suppose your church has a website and it has a Contact Us feature, how prepared or 
trained is the church contact to answer questions from those who want further 
information? 


5. Suppose someone learned about your church from your website. That person lives 
100 kilometres away but wants to join your church because your online worship service 
fills a spiritual need. What does it mean to be a member of your church? 


For further reading 

Baker, J. Christian Cyberspace Companion (Baker Books, 1995) 

Careaga, A. E-vangelism: Sharing the Gospel in Cyberspace (Vital Issues Press, 1999) 
Careaga, A, eMinistry: Connecting with the Net Generation (Kregel, 2001) 

Christian Encouragement & Evangelism, URL: http://www.goodnclean.com 


Knight, K. The Church and the Internet: Task and Challenges, A congregational handbook 
(The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 2000) 


Moreau, A.S.,and O’Rear, M."Doing Evangelism on the Internet,” Evangelical Missionary 
Quarterly (April 1999, Vol. 36, No. 2:p 218) 


Schultze, Q.J., Internet for Christians, URL: http://www.gospelcom.net/ifc 


Soon Gospel Literature. Web Evangelism: Exciting New Tool for the Millennium, URL: 
http://www.gospelcom.net/guide/web-evangelism1.html 


Veenker, J.,“Church of the Web,” Christianity Today (14 June 1999: pp 26-27) 


Looking for Residence 
2003-2004? 


The Presbyterian College 
affiliated with McGill’s Faculty of Religious Studies 
offers 41 single, furnished rooms in 
a well-maintained building located across 
from McGill University and a few blocks 
from Concordia University. 

Meal plan included, Mondays to Fridays. 
Ideal for students who want a quiet place to 
live in a Christian community environment. 


Applications now being received. 
Accommodation also available May-August 


For more information, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
info@ presbyteriancollege.ca 
www.presbyteriancollege.ca 
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A man ahead of his time 


John A. Ross (1919-2003) 
by his family 


e€ wasn’t eccentric, but he sure 

liked people to think he was. He 

went through life with an imp- 
ish twinkle in his eye. Whether scaling 
the stone facade of his Stayner, Ont., 
high school, sliding down the banister of 
the dignified Queen Elizabeth Theatre in 
Vancouver, or scooting down hospital 
corridors on a steno chair while awaiting 
surgery following his heart attack last 
Christmas, he always seemed to be up to 
something. 

Rey. Dr. John A. Ross served as the 
first dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, the Pres- 
byterian residence at the University of 
British Columbia in Vancouver, for 26 
years, until his retirement in 1983. 

John had a brilliant mind. At the 
Christmas service in Stayner when he 
was 17, the minister challenged the con- 
gregation to give a gift to Jesus. He re- 
sponded by dedicating his life to the 
Lord, promising to become a minister if 
God would provide the funds for his edu- 
cation. Intent on that goal, he taught him- 
self all the necessary courses that were 
not on the curriculum at his small-town 
high school. Having achieved some of 
the highest marks in the province, he at- 
tended the University of Toronto on a full 
scholarship. 

Remarkably, after completing only his 
BA, John was offered a coveted profes- 
sorship at the university. He declined, 
electing instead to attend Knox College, 
honouring his promise to become a min- 
ister. In 1943 he married Kathleen Cosens 
and took up a four-point charge in 
Creemore, Ont., completing his final year 
at Knox extramurally. When he graduated 
at the top of his class, the faculty decided 
not to allow any more “distance educa- 
tion.” He was ordained to the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1944 and 
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went on to earn his PhD in philosophy. 

At key times throughout his ministry, 
God provided guidance through miracu- 
lous visions. Once, while minister of 
Woodbridge Church in Ontario, John 
was preparing a lecture when, suddenly, 
he felt the presence of the Lord around 
him. He called out, “Lord, if this is you, 
speak to me.” 

When he glanced down at his open 
Bible, the words leaped off the page: “I 
that speak unto thee am he.” 

Overcome with emotion, John prayed, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” In 
answer, the telephone rang with an invi- 
tation to become involved with the near- 
by Humber Summit community, which 
soon led to the establishment and build- 
ing of Pine Ridge Church. 

The cornerstone of John’s deep faith 
was his unshakeable belief in the Resur- 
rection. In his own words, “By bringing 
Jesus back from the dead, God put his di- 
vine stamp of approval on everything 
Jesus had said and done.” 

John’s desire to be involved in aca- 
demic life was fulfilled in 1957 when he 
became the dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, 


the first chaplain at UBC and the found- 
ing minister of the (mainly student) 
University Hill congregation. A high 
point of his career was a sabbatical year 
in the faculty of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1969. His studies 
there led him to develop a new worldview 
based on a systems framework. With his 
unique systems approach to theology, sci- 
ence and technology, he was able to assist 
students and faculty alike in their faith 
struggles, often in life-changing ways. He 
was a mentor and friend to countless stu- 
dents. Especially dear to his heart was the 
training and nurturing of Presbyterian 
students preparing for the ministry, and a 
bursary fund has been established at St. 
Andrew’s Hall in his name. 

John had an insatiable curiosity about 
the world and how it works. He was well- 
read in almost every field of academic en- 
deavour and used that knowledge to craft 
a convincing argument for a radically 
new understanding of time. “Time,” he 
wrote, “is the rate at which God is creat- 
ing the universe, moment by moment.” 
Not only was he an outstanding public 
speaker, preacher and author of three 


books (This We Believe, This Backlit 
Universe and the yet unpublished The 
Time Syndrome), he was also a poet, artist, 
photographer, inventor and carpenter. 

Sunday afternoons and evenings were 
special times for his children, Robin, 
Dawn, Martin and Karen. There were 
family expeditions, cookouts or wiener 
roasts in the fireplace, followed by fireside 
readings. Some of his family’s fondest 
childhood memories are of their dad read- 
ing stories such as Winnie the Pooh and 
the Horrible Heffalump: “‘Help, help!’ 
cried Piglet, ‘a Horrible Heffalump! Help, 
help, a Herrible Hoffalump! Hoff, Hoff, a 
Hellible Horralump!”” But by that point, 
John had always dissolved into uncontrol- 
lable fits of silent laughter, with tears 
streaming down his face! 

John was a humble man who went out 
of his way to be friendly with everyone. 
He made whoever he was talking to feel 
important. He was faithfully devoted to 
Kay, his wife of almost 60 years (the last 
12 spent in a wheelchair), fully honour- 
ing his wedding promise, “in sickness 
and in health.” 

John Ross is greatly missed. I 
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CUNNINGHAM, REV. GEORGE BROWN, 
1916-2003, passed away Jan. 29, 2003. 
George spent his early life in Orillia, Ont. As a 
young man, his aptitude for sports overtook 
his scholarly interest and he began working 
in Toronto. A call to ministry prompted a re- 
luctant George to enrol at the University of 
Toronto and Knox College. During this time 
he met Ruth, who became his wife and min- 
istry partner. They served together in Alber- 
ton, P.E.I., Scotsburn, N.S., and at Clairlea Park 
in Toronto. For 13 years, they ministered to 
the needs of the marginalized people of 
downtown Toronto through their work at 
Evangel Hall. Prior to retirement, George 
served as an assistant pastor in Orillia. Retire- 
ment for George and Ruth was the begin- 
ning of new ministries. They felt the Lord’s 
calling to be encouragers to small country 
churches in Oro and Angus, among other 
places. They realized the need to bring 
knowledge of the love and saving grace of 
Jesus Christ to these growing communities. 
Their instrumental involvement with the 
birth of Trinity Community Presbyterian 
Church brought joy and excitement to 
George and the congregation. George's love 
of his Lord and Saviour knew no bounds, and 
the legacy of his faith and endless encour- 
agement still gives life to his church commu- 
nity. His one regret in reaching the end of his 
life was that he felt there was so much more 
he would like to do. George is survived by his 
wife, Ruth, children Peter, Anne and Catherine 
and their families. He will be fondly remem- 
bered and sincerely missed. We celebrate his 
life with thanksgiving. 


ATKINSON, DONALD, passed away March 8, 
2003. Longtime faithful member, retired 
elder, congregational care group member 
and dear friend of Chedoke Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 


HERRON, HELEN ELAINE (née Bricker), died 
in Victoria, B.C., on Dec. 3, 2002, at age 80. Na- 
tional Girls Work Secretary, Board of Christian 
Education, PCC, 1950-55. Wife of Rev. Dr. 
Douglas G.M. Herron, Minister Emeritus, 
Calvin Church, Toronto. Services of Thanks- 
giving were held at St. Andrew’s, Victoria, 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Currie, and at 
Calvin Church, Toronto, led by Rev. lan Mc- 
Donald and Rev. Wes Chang. Also survived by 
her son, Timothy, daughter-in-law Patricia, 
grandchildren Christopher and Katherine, of 
White Rock, B.C. 


JOHNSTON, ALBERT DONALD, passed away 
on Feb. 20, 2003, after a lengthy illness at the 
age of 79. He was a faithful member of St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont., for over 50 
years where he served as elder, trustee and 
church treasurer. 
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LOWRY, LESTER DANIEL, of lona Church, 
Dartmouth, N.S., went to be with his Lord, 
Jan. 30, 2003, after a bravely fought battle 
with cancer. A 50-year faithful Presbyterian 
member. Lovingly missed by wife Helen and 
family. 


MacINNES, EMILY, longtime faithful WMS 
and church member, St. Andrew’s Presbyter- 
ian Church, Martintown, Ont., July 2, 2002. 


MacKINNON, WALDRON, passed away Feb. 
16, 2003. Served the Lord for many years as 
an elder in Central Parish and a member of 
Churchill Presbyterian Church, P.E.I. 


MacMILLAN, HELEN, active lifetime and 
dedicated WMS and church member, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Martintown, 
Ont., Jan. 17, 2003. 


McKIBBIN, JOHN, suddenly passed away on 
March 5, 2003, at the age of 88. He was a faith- 
ful elder, clerk of session and trustee of St. 
George's Church, London, Ont., for many years. 


MOUNT, EVELYN (née Personn), died in 
Woodstock, Ont., Feb. 6, 2003. Formerly of 
Etobicoke, she moved to Woodstock with her 
husband and four children in 1970. For many 
years, she served Knox Church as an elder, 
representative elder to the Presbytery of 
Paris, Sunday school teacher, choir member 
and as an active worker in the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. Her special ministry was to 
those in nursing homes. Her cheerful dedica- 
tion was an inspiration for all who seek to be 
active disciples of Jesus Christ. 


OGRAM, GRACE (née Weber), was called to 
be present with our Lord on May 29, 2002, in 
her 86th year. Grace was born in Kitchener, 
Ont., one of seven children and was raised in 
the United Brethren Church. As a teenager, 
Grace felt called to be a missionary but, with 
no money in the Depression years, she was 
unable to follow this call. Grace became a 
teacher in Linwood and there she met and 
married Mills Ogram. They raised two chil- 
dren, Paul and Eva. Grace loved her children 
deeply as well as her five grandchildren and 
her great-grandson. While in Linwood, Grace 
and Mills were part of the United Church 
there. They retired, sold their farm and moved 
to Kitchener. They joined St. Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church where Grace was enthusiasti- 
cally involved in the WMS and also became 
an elder. Grace was closely involved in the life 
of the Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington. For 
years Grace could be counted on to greet 
every presbyter by name, look after their 
name tags and also keep the clerks in line. 
For years Grace helped organize and adver- 
tise the presbytery Epiphany service, calling 
members of presbytery and inviting their 


families to attend. She was instrumental in 
organizing the annual presbytery dinner 
hosting the Moderator of the PCC. Grace was 
a great representative of our presbytery. Her 
dream of missionary work for the Lord came 
to pass over 50 years later, in the early 1980s, 
when she was a driving force behind the ini- 
tial plans to start a mission charge in East 
Kitchener. She was a hard-working team 
player to help her congregation grow. In 
1987 she became a charter member of the 
new extension church and loved every mo- 
ment of her life within Kitchener East congre- 
gation. Grace served faithfully as an elder and 
was always seen in the foyer of the church 
welcoming all the visitors. Grace took the 
time to care and, with great love, wrote each 
visitor a short letter of welcome. She made so 
many feel welcome that a lot of the visitors 
became participants in the life of KEPC. Grace 
had a real heart for Jesus, and she sought to 
share his love in everything she did. She 
learned all that she could of the Presbyterian 
missionaries around the world, and her pas- 
sion for missions knew no bounds. Grace was 
ever a woman of great faith and prayer. She 
could be called upon day or night to pray for 
someone. She delighted in working with the 
ministers who have served at Kitchener East. 
Grace was also a devoted and enthusiastic 
supporter of The Renewal Fellowship. We at 
Kitchener East congregation celebrate her 
life of faithful witness to Jesus our Lord. We 
rejoice that she is now enjoying the beauty 
of life forever in the very presence of Jesus. 


THOMLINSON, R. GRAEME, passed away 
March 7, 2003, at the age of 89. He was born 
in 1913 in the Kenton-Oak Lake area of Mani- 
toba. At age 16, he moved with his parents to 
a homestead in Whitburn, Alta., where he 
farmed until he retired in 1999. Graeme was a 
staunch Presbyterian. He was one of the 
founders of the Munro Presbyterian Church 
in Blueberry Mountain, Alta., and remained 
active in it until his passing. He was the repre- 
sentative elder, the church treasurer, clerk of 
session, organist and caretaker at various 
times and the same time at Munro Church. 
He also actively served the church at the 
presbytery level and the national level, serv- 
ing on various task forces and committees 
over the years. He was a kind and gentle man 
who spoke few words but, when he did, they 
were words of wisdom. He touched the lives 
of many people throughout the Presbyterian 
Church and his warm smile and that twinkle 
in his eye will be missed as we remember this 
truly gentle man. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 
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mere rationalizations of a warmonger. 
Who really believes economic interests 
or the threat to the security of the Amer- 
ican people could possibly justify the 


_ killing of thousands of innocent people? 


Obviously, many Canadians do. Since 
1969, economic concerns and the secur- 
ity of the individual have been used to 
excuse and justify the killing of more 
than two million innocent Canadian chil- 
dren through abortion. 

Lest we be too hasty in pointing out 
the speck in the Americans’ eyes, let us 
first acknowledge the log in our own. 

Janet Smith, 
Kettleby, Ont. 


Thank you for the articles about Iraq. As 
one who recently joined the Presbyterian 
Church, I was impressed with what was 
written. We recently had the pleasure of 
having the Moderator, Rev. Mark Lewis, 
visit our church. We really appreciated 
what he had to say and his positive ap- 
proach to issues. The Presbyterian Church 
appears to have good people leading our 
denomination. When I read his comments 
on The Season of Vulnerability (March), it 
again reinforced my appreciation of his 
leadership. It is sometimes difficult to ad- 
mit how vulnerable one is, especially 
when one is the “big kid on the block.” 
Too often we tend to mask that vulnerabil- 
ity by being aggressive and offensive. 
That is not only true at the individual level 
but also at the national level. 

The other article I especially appreci- 
ated was Coexisting With Saddam. It is 
very easy to think one knows what is 
best for other people because we tend to 
believe our viewpoint is the right one. 
This error has been going on for many 
years in the West and in the Christian 
church. That is why I needed to hear 
what the Iraqi church is thinking. We do 
well to listen carefully to what our Iraqi 
Christian brothers and sisters are saying. 

Wayne Penner, 
Courtenay, B.C. 


The UN Security Council was unan- 
imous with respect to the need to disarm 
Iraq. What was contentious was the way 
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to achieve this objective. The clear ma- 
jority of the Security Council was against 
war at this time, and the facts presented 
by independent investigators proved that 
progress with respect to disarmament 
was indeed being made. 

The proponents of war preferred to 
ignore the rules of democracy and meta- 
morphosized into colonial powers, sug- 
gesting that only power (weapons) assures 
a country’s “adequate position” within 
modern society. 

It is a serious mistake to concentrate 
only on the present conflict; it is impera- 
tive we look at the root cause that made 
this development possible. An accurate 
diagnosis was offered by Erich Fromm 
half a century ago when he looked into 
the functioning of what we call democ- 
racy. He stated: “The real decisions often 
do not lie any more with individual mem- 
bers of Parliament, representing the inter- 
ests and wishes of their constituency, but 
with the party. But even there decisions 
are made by influential key personalities, 
often little known to the public.” If we 
have any doubts about the correctness of 
this statement, we need only look at the 
reaction of the British public or wide 
segments of the U.S. public. 

The circumstances that led to ignoring 
democratic principles in the case of the 
Iraq conflict exist in all Western “democ- 
racies” (and Canada is no exception). Un- 
less we address this underlying problem, 
Iraq will only be one link in a long chain 
of dehumanizing confrontations. 

Dieter Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Talisman brought misfortune 

I write in response to Michael Moor- 
house’s letter, The Real Victims in Talis- 
man’s Departure (March). He makes 
several points: (1) with Talisman’s depar- 
ture (scheduled to happen by the end of 
March) from the Sudan, the southern 
Sudanese Christians have lost their only 
benefactor, (2) Canadian churches, in- 
cluding The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, participated in the harassment 
that led to Talisman selling its Sudan in- 
terests to the state oil company of India, 
and (3) the Sudanese government may 
spend the oil royalties as it wishes and “‘it 


would be naive to believe that these 
monies would not be used to buy arms 
for the propagation of the long-standing 
civil war against the southern Sudanese.” 
I shall reply to each of these assertions. 

A number of human rights reports 
have been very clear in concluding that 
oil exploration and extraction is fuelling 
this conflict and the horrendous human 
rights violations. Villages are bombed by 
the government aircraft. Civilians are at- 
tacked and forcibly removed from their 
homes by government troops and mili- 
tias. Food aid is withheld. Civilians in 
the oil concessions have been forcibly 
displaced. The November 2002 and Jan- 
uary 2003 human rights reports on Sudan 
by Gerhart Baum, the United Nations 
special rapporteur for Sudan, concluded 
that the overall human rights situation 
has not improved. 

In one of the most exhaustive reports 
on the forced displacement of civilians 
from oil concessions called Report of an 
Investigation into Oil Development, 
Conflict and Displacement in Western 
Upper Nile, Sudan (prepared by Geor- 
gette Gagnon and John Ryle), the authors 
document the forced displacement of 
civilians from oil concessions and the 
Government of Sudan’s military use of 
oil companies’ infrastructure and facili- 
ties. The authors state that “government 
scorched earth policy and practice in 
Western Upper Nile is part of an existing 
counter-insurgency strategy now given 
added impetus by the search for oil.” The 
authors distributed the report in May 
2001 to the warring parties in Sudan and 
to the corporations working in the oil 
sector. They asked for but did not receive 
a response from the warring parties or 
the corporations. The final report was 
issued in October 2001. 

Other reports have come to similar 
conclusions. A Canadian ecumenical mis- 
sion visited southern Sudan and northern 
Kenya in April 2001. Members met with 
refugees in northern Kenya and listened 
to heart-wrenching stories of people hav- 
ing fled their homes and villages because 
they were bombed and driven out by gov- 
ernment forces. Lloyd Axworthy, the 
former minister of foreign affairs, com- 
missioned John Harker to assess the 
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human rights situation. Mr. Harker’s 
report concluded that oil development is 
causing an escalation in the conflict and 
an increase in human rights abuses asso- 
ciated with the war. The evidence makes 
it difficult to substantiate the claim by Mr. 
Moorhouse that the southern Sudanese 
have lost their only benefactor. 

What of the assertion that Canadian 
churches have harassed Talisman into 
leaving Sudan? The New Sudan Council 
of Churches and the Sudan Council of 
Churches have both called for a suspen- 
sion of oil exploration and extraction until 
there is a cessation in the conflict and the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace. 
In 2002, the Sudan Catholic Bishops Con- 
ference met with senior Talisman officials 
in Nairobi and called on Talisman and 
other oil companies to suspend operations 
until there was a just and lasting peace. 
Talisman refused because it has never ac- 
knowledged the impact of oil operations 
on the conflict and on human rights . 

Mr. Moorhouse’s assertion that the 
government of Sudan “can spend those 
royalties as it wishes” suggests it is inap- 
propriate to raise ethical questions about 
how these royalties are used. The flow of 
oil revenues to the government has result- 
ed in dramatic increases in military ex- 
penditures. Talisman is contributing to 
this flow of revenues. If a Canadian cor- 
poration is involved in oil concessions 
where civilians are being attacked and 
forcibly removed, we should be con- 
cerned. Mr. Moorhouse says if Talisman 
unilaterally ceased production, “such an 
action would both contravene its legal 
obligations to its partners and the govern- 
ment.” This suggests that Talisman has no 
responsibility beyond its bottom line. 
What about the Sudanese people? 

Talisman had no measurable influence 
on the government of Sudan. 

Canadian churches were involved in 
the Sudan prior to Talisman’s arrival and 
will continue to support the Sudanese to 
monitor the impact of oil development 
on the civilian population. 

Lest readers be left with the impres- 
sion that Canadian churches were the 
only institutions concerned about the 
Sudan, several major shareholders in the 
United States have supported the call for 
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a suspension in oil activities until peace 
is reached. President Bush has signed the 
Sudan Peace Act that, if implemented, 
could impose further sanctions on Sudan, 
including freezing oil revenues. 

More recently, a New York federal 
judge refused to dismiss claims that Talis- 
man abetted genocide by the government 
of Sudan against its own people. Talis- 
man had asked Judge Allen Schwartz 
to dismiss the case brought by plaintiffs 
(including The Presbyterian Church of 
Sudan). 

What Canadian legislation guides 
Canadian corporate activities overseas, 
particularly in conflict situations? There 
is no apparent legislation to guide, re- 
strict or prohibit Canadian companies 
operating in countries where human 
rights are systematically violated. Such 
legislation is desperately needed, but the 
Canadian government has shown little 
indication that it is prepared to bring this 
forward. For now, there is a voluntary, 
non-binding code of conduct and there is 
shareholder and citizen action. 

Over the past quarter of a century, 
Canadian churches, including The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, have enjoyed 
fruitful dialogue with many Canadian 
corporations. Canadian churches, through 
the former Taskforce on the Churches 
and Corporate Responsibility and now 
KAIROS, have made an important contri- 
bution in the discourse about corporate 
responsibility. Organizations in the pri- 
vate sector, like the Canadian Centre for 
Corporate Policy and Ethics and the Con- 
ference Board of Canada, are also con- 
tributing to raising the benchmarks in 
corporate accountability and responsibil- 
ity. A growing number of corporations 
know that being concerned about the 
social or environmental impacts of their 
activities is the right thing to do and also 
makes good business sense. 

Stephen Allen, associate secretary, 
Justice Ministries, 
Life and Mission Agency 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 


SANCTUARY BED & BREAKFAST 
RETREAT CENTRE 


Discount prices for clergy and for their Clerks 
of Session. Pastoral Care Retreat Packages 
to serve you and your congregation. 


www. freedomlineenterprises.org 


25 Tasker Street 
St. Catharines, ON, L2R 3Z9 


(905) 684-8226 
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 TheLimits 


¢ Masonry 
¢ Slate/Cedar/Copper 
Roofs 
* Concrete Repairs 
* Sandblasting 
* Waterproofing 
* Full Restorations 
¢ Tuckpointing 
_» Painting 
¢ Highrigging 
» Caulking 
_ Happy to serve your 
congregation... 
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HERITAGE 


RESTORATION we? 


4580 Conc.6, RR#4, 
Uxbridge, Ontario L9P 1R4 


905-649-6348 


fax 905-649-6849 
heritagerestoration@hotmail.com 


__VaCcancies — 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Central Parish pastoral charge, PE! (Clyde 
River, Canoe Cove, Churchill, Nine Mile 
Creek). Rev. Daphne Blaxland, PO Box 28, 
Montague, PEI COA 1RO; 902-838-3139; 
dblaxland@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1W0O; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Windsor, NS, St. John's; Noel Road, St. James. 
Rev. Tim Archibald, 5563 Prospect Rd., New 
Minas, NS B4N 3K8; kingspcc@glinx.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul's. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert's; 
Town of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
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Cambridge, ON N3C 2A9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N15 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's (co-minister). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, 
ON N15 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kingston (rural), St. John's, and Sandhill pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 67, 
Gananoque, ON K7G 276; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (senior minister, Cantonese/ 
English). Rev. Samuel Priestly, 143 Main St. N, 
Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Markham, St. Andrew's (associate minister for 
contemporary worship and pastoral care). 
Rev. Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
ON L4J 1G5; rhsmith@tpchurch.net. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 316; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul's; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scarborough, 
ON M1E 1P4; guildwood@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON 
MS5S 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 1J2; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. 
Andrew's. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 
652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, St. John's, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1R0; 905-722-3544; 
standrew@ils.net. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 


Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2580; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 lvy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers Stone. Rev. 
Steve Lindsay, 7 King St.W, Stoney Creek, ON 
L8G 1G7; 905-664-6043; Inds234@aol.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON NS5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's. Rev. Terry Samuel, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 275; 
519-542-2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-Mcintosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John Giurin, 
350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON P7A 1K1; 
jandls@sympatico.com. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
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9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew's (team minister, 
specialties: CE and youth). Rev. Seung Kim, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6; 
306-955-5457. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew's (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 Wilson 
Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278-8577; 
english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Olds, AB, St. Andrew’s. Rev. R.D. Wilson, 5020 — 
48 St., Sylvan Lake, AB T4S 1C6; 403-887-2416; 
Fax 403-887-5289; memorialsl@rttinc.com. 

St. Albert, AB, Braeside. Rev. Dr. Lloyd Fourney, 
18512 92nd Ave., Edmonton, AB T5T 1P4; 
780-481-1614. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney (effective July 1). Rev. 
Dr. Hans Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. 
E, Abbotsford, BC V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@ 
telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Dayspring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


Inductions 


Rev. John C. Henderson, inducted, 
St. Andrew's, Newmarket, Ont., March 9. 
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UNRIS 


Studios 
Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 


97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6J 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 


www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


MILLS ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING 
FOR HOUSES OF WORSHIP 


1-800-268-1526 
(905) 643-1066 
E-mail results@millslighting.com 
Website www.millslighting.com 
(Catalogue upon request.) 
3 Made in Canada 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fundraiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


aj 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT ©) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G |C9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 


E-mail: megarch@idirect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. E2M 5E8 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


416-690-0031 


Creative Designs and | 
Quality Craftsmanship 


www.obatastudios.com | 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


e¢ custom designed memorial windows 
* traditional - contemporary 
e releading & restoration * storm glazing 
¢ custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


‘ 471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


ig Proud Supporters of 
OCT The Arthritis Society 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 

William O. Menzel — Director 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Fax: 416-487-7573 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


Phone: 416-487-5357 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 
Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


contemporary spirituality 


A mother he never had 


Images of love so disturbing, so divine 


by David Webber 


greatly value the arts in all forms. 

For me it is more than the beauty 

and the warm feelings they awaken. 
Sometimes what the arts bring to bear 
upon my life is shocking and disturbing, 
and I value that as well. 

Vincent Van Gogh’s self-portrait is a 
good example. The burning eyes in this 
painting show how effective this 19th- 
century Dutch artist was at capturing the 
human essence and emotion. However, 
for me, this painting does much more 
than reveal his great technical ability. 
Though I have seen it only in photo- 
graphs, Van Gogh’s self-portrait captures 
my attention and stirs emotions deep 
within me. Perhaps I see something of 
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myself in those burning and disturbed 
eyes. I don’t know. I only know the arts 
have incredible power to inspire, chal- 
lenge, move and speak to me. 

A couple of years ago, I was driving 
home from house church at Canim Lake 
and listening to one of my favourite 
nighttime radio programs: The Arts 
Today on CBC Radio One. Mary Hynes 
was interviewing the curator of the Art 
Gallery of Ontario about a visiting exhib- 
it at the gallery. It consisted of treasures 
from The State Hermitage Museum in 
St. Petersburg, Russia, never before seen 
outside that country. Entitled Rubens and 
His Age, the exhibit included several 
works of Flemish artist Peter Paul 


Rubens and his most famous pupil, 
Anthony Van Dyck. Both defined the art 
scene in Antwerp, Belgium, during the 
early 1600s. 

The curator described some of the 
paintings and then talked about their sig- 
nificance. I never made it past the de- 
scription of the first painting: Cimon and 
Pero (Roman Charity). It was a prison 
scene, painted in Rubens’ typical style, 
of a young mother feeding a starving 
prisoner from her breast. The starving 
prisoner was her father. 

The description of this painting 
stunned me and challenged my concept 
of motherhood. Although the interview 
went on for another half-hour, I never 


When the aged Cimon was 
forced to starve in prison 
before his execution, his 
devoted daughter Pero 
secretly visited her father to 
nourish him at her own 
breast. In Valerius Maximus’s 
Memorable Acts and 
Sayings of the Ancient 
Romans, Pero’s selfless 
devotion was presented as 
the highest example of 
honouring one’s parent. 


Cimon and Pero 


(Roman Charity), 1625, 
by Pieter Pauwel Rubens. 
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 |heard a word. My mind and emotions 


were overwhelmed by the mere descrip- 
tion of the young nursing mother. 

The next day, as I was working on ma- 
terial for Mother’s Day Sunday, the paint- 
ing still burned in my mind. Up to this 
time, I had not seen the painting; I had 
only heard it described. I phoned home to 
ask Linda, who often does my research, to 
see if she could find anything more about 
the artist and the painting on the Internet. 
The digital image she found was even 
more compelling than the description. 

I don’t know if this is true for you, but 
much of my thinking about motherhood 
is literally that: motherhood. I think of a 
mother bearing her child, birthing her 
child, bonding with her child, nursing her 
child, nurturing her child, singing to her 
child, playing with her child, teaching 
her child, loving her child ... as her child 
is flesh of her own flesh and bone of her 
own bone. That’s what I usually think of 
when I think about motherhood. 

My experience is something quite dif- 
ferent. Because I grew up without my 
birth mother, there is tension between my 
own experience and what I think mother- 
hood is supposed to be. I have been able 
to live with this tension until now. Then 
along comes Rubens’ painting of a daugh- 
ter feeding her starving prisoner father 
from her breast. To be frank, I don’t know 
what to think anymore. And what’s more, 
this painting drove me back to the Bible to 
another scene about motherhood. 

It is the scene of the public crucifixion 
of Jesus with his mother standing at the 
foot of the cross. I have read this story 
many times. Only now have I discovered 
that this is a deeply disturbing scene for 
me. John 19:26-27: “When Jesus saw his 
mother and the disciple whom he loved 
standing beside her, he said to his 
mother, ‘Woman, here is your son.’ Then 
he said to the disciple, ‘Here is your 
mother. And from that hour the disciple 
took her into his own home.” 

What is disturbing for me in Rubens’ 
painting is the same thing that is disturb- 
ing for me in the biblical narrative. Both 
describe motherhood in a way that does 
not fit with my bearing, birthing, bond- 
ing, nursing, nurturing, singing, playing, 
teaching, loving ... flesh of her own flesh, 
bone of her own bone ideal of mother- 
hood. They both take what I have recent- 
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ly become aware of as a very limited per- 
spective about mothering and shattered 
that perspective. The concept that, in the 
midst of the horror of prison and starva- 
tion, a daughter would nurse her own 
starving father, mothering him in this 
way, is far more than anything I ever in- 
cluded in my motherhood ideal. The con- 
cept that a bloody and dying Jesus would 
give his own mother away and burden her 
with the task of mothering his own best 
friend in the midst of her grief and horror 
at the foot of the cross also goes far be- 
yond what I would have expected. 

This Mother’s Day, I am going to buy 
flowers for my wife as usual. They will 
serve as a nice garnish for the bird- 
watching binoculars I also purchased for 
her. My daughter and I will no doubt pull 
off a joint effort for supper. And there 
will be the usual cards and laughter and 
photographs. But one thing will never be 
the same for me: motherhood itself. 

As a follower of Christ, I have been 
brought to the foot of the Easter cross 
this Mother’s Day. I have discovered that 
Christ and his cross have a transforming 
effect on mere human relationships. At 
the foot of the cross, all human relation- 


=" ~Mary the Mother of 

“% Jesus is shown with 
Mary Magdalene 
and another 
woman, while John 
is shown with the 
Roman centurion 
Longinus whom 
tradition identifies 
with the words 
“Truly this man was 
God’s Son!” 
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Crucifixion of Our 
Lord (16th century). 
Cretan School. Icon. 
100.9 x 76.8 cm. 
Crete. Collection 
Heiko Schlieper. 


ships find a new, higher level and are no 
longer merely physical or racial or social. 
At the foot of the cross, I am brought 
into a new blood relationship with God 
and, therefore, with all who stand with 
me in faith and obedience to God. There, 
at the foot of the cross among other be- 
lievers, a mother can find a son and a son 
can find a mother, even a mother he 
never had. 

“Then [Jesus’] mother and his brothers 
came; and standing outside, they sent to 
him and called him. A crowd was sitting 
around him; and they said to him, ‘Your 
mother and your brothers and sisters are 
outside, asking for you.’ And he replied, 
‘Who are my mother and my brothers?’ 
And looking at those who sat around 
him, he said, ‘Here are my mother and 
my brothers! Whoever does the will of 
God is my brother and sister and 
mother’” (Mark 3:31-35). [a 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor to 
the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, B.C., 
house church ministry and the author of From 
Under a Blazing Aspen and And the Aspens 
Whisper.You can view another version of 
Roman Charity at www.artunframed.com/ 
rubensthumb.htm. 
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Someone told you the story 
Now it's your turn. 


The FLAMES Year of 


Active Evangelism is ending... 


Books on Islam 


* An outsider assesses Presbyterian evangelism ° Divinity grads 
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A firestorm reminds David Webber 
of the Holy Spirit's unquenchable flame 


forthe scord 


David Harris 


Assembly imitates apostles’ meeting 


eneral Assembly is sandwiched this year be- 

tween the end of the Easter season and Pente- 

cost. It was at this time that the first apostles 
gathered after the Resurrection, waiting expectantly for 
the gift of the Spirit. 

Comparing the apostles and assembly is not gratu- 
itous. Assembly, like those early church leaders, repre- 
sents the wider church. Every such council in every 
Christian denomination hopes to be guided by the Spirit 
in its deliberations just as those early leaders were. Today’s 
leaders will also be sent from the meeting to the church 
and the wider community with messages that should 
inspire us. 

The first act of the first church was to proclaim the 
good news of the Resurrection. Jesus himself had said 
they would receive the gift of the Spirit — and he told 
them that just as the Father had sent him, so he was 
sending them into the world. 

Send is an uninspiring word in English. It is efficient 
and economical. The words apostle and missionary con- 
jure up far more exciting images. So it’s helpful to re- 
member that apostle comes from apostello, a Greek word 
meaning send. In Latin, the same word is missio, from 
which we get missionary. 

The work of assembly is essentially unchanged from 
that first meeting of the apostles two millennia ago. 
Beyond the debates and legislation, as important as they 
are, the meeting is to equip the church to spread the good 
news about Jesus Christ. 

This issue of the Record has several stories about 
people sent by God to show his love to the world in vari- 
ous ways. They are inspiring, not just because of what 
the people accomplished, but because they prove that 
anyone of any age can do mission work anywhere. 

Amber Reckenberg was a newly minted teacher in her 
twenties when she went to Malawi with Presbyterian 


Youth in Mission. As a result of that trip, she was in- 
spired to raise money to build a school in a village there. 
Millie Evans was in her late 70s when she was inspired 
by the stories her daughter and son-in-law told her. They 
are International Ministries staff in El] Salvador. Millie 
worked with a lens-grinding company and other volun- 
teer agencies to provide glasses for Salvadorans. Since 
then, she has gone on to work at several other mission 
projects. 

A few weeks ago, the E.H. Johnson Memorial Trust 
marked its 20th anniversary by publishing the second 
volume of The Cutting Edge of Mission. The trust is a 
memorial to Ted Johnson, who was “first, last and always 
a missionary,” as another missionary, Earle Roberts, 
wrote in the book. The trust’s annual award recognizes 
Christians who have had a significant impact in the world 
through the way they have fulfilled their apostleship. 

These stories answer the question in the headline on 
June Stevenson’s article: Has Mission Education Gone 
the Way of the Dodo? The article reflects on the changes 
in mission and mission education in the past century. 
Ms. Stevenson sums up the answer by arguing that mis- 
sion education is rising like a phoenix, taking a new 
shape and form. 

Next month’s Record will focus on the debates and 
decisions of the General Assembly and what they will 
mean for Presbyterians. Pray that the assembly will be 
as inspired as that first meeting of apostles. 


Ppp 
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letters 


Vulnerability and rationality 
Might I suggest one slight correction to 
the otherwise excellent article The Sea- 
son of Vulnerability by Moderator Mark 
Lewis (March)? Several references are 
made to “North Americans,” implying 
residents of the United States and Can- 
ada. But our Mexican friends are North 
Americans too. 

It may be instructive to summarize 
an article about the Iraqi crisis from a 
Mexican newspaper of mid-February. 
Here is a brief paraphrase of Irrational by 
Federico Reyes Heroles about the various 
reasons advanced for war against Iraq: 

To do away with weapons of mass 
destruction. If this were a real reason, the 
first thing should be to look at the nations 
known to possess these weapons, such as 
North Korea and states from the former 
Soviet Union. 

To disarm Iraq. This may have been 
accomplished already by the UN inspec- 
tion teams. The worst general is the one 
who doesn’t recognize his victories. 

To unseat Saddam Hussein. The U.S. 
administration has converted a satrap into 
a hero in the eyes of many in the world. 
Blockades and threats harden national- 
ism. The blockade of Iraq has raised in- 
fant mortality by two and a half times and 
lowered the expectation of life by six 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


(T RAINS ON 
THE RicH AND 
THE POOR. 
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years. With a different strategy of com- 
mercial and democratic inducements 
rather than an obsession with war, Sad- 
dam Hussein could have fallen years ago. 

To safeguard oil supplies. War against 
Iraq will not even remotely guarantee 
control of the oil zone but could break the 
existing states into ethnic and tribal units. 

To unite the world against terrorism. 
Invasion of Iraq will be a gift to Osama 
bin Laden. Less than two years after the 
terrorism against the United States, when 
most of the world was sympathetic, the 
U.S. administration has wasted this good- 
will and now faces the hostility of large 
parts of the world. The destruction of the 
World Trade Center is being replaced by 
a new horror of using overwhelming mili- 
tary power against the wretched. 

Toward victory. None of the above 
seems to be a good motive for war and the 
consequences of war defy imagination. 

I suspect the skepticism expressed by 
this Mexican writer is shared by a major- 
ity of thinking people throughout the 
world. The United States and its few 
allies may come to rue their disdain for 
world opinion and the procedures of the 
United Nations that they effectively set 
up almost 60 years ago. 

Charles R. Neill, 
Edmonton 


Outdated orientation 
Rev. Martin Kreplin of St. Andrew’s, 
Moncton, thinks Bill C-250 could see the 
Bible categorized as hate literature (Is the 
Bible Hate Literature? April). 

St. Andrew’s session and Dr. Kreplin 
have another reason for opposing Bill 
C-250: the bill could “limit the ability 
of doctors, clergy or others to talk about 
the change of one’s sexual orientation.” 
In short, the session wants to keep alive 
the largely discarded notion that sexual 
orientation can be overcome — that the 
homosexual can become heterosexual. 

Not all Presbyterians propound such 
outdated dicta. In Listening..., a study 
prepared by the General Assembly’s 
Special Committee on Sexual Orien- 
tation, Dr. Janice Ristock, chair of 
women’s studies at the University of 
Manitoba, writes: “There is no evidence 
that sexual orientation is reversible. Psy- 
chologists generally do not approve of 
conversion therapy. ...Organized religion 
has been an impetus to the creation of 
conversion therapy.” 

As a parent of a gay son, it saddens 
me that some parts of the church oppose 
Bill C-250. If passed, it will be a bulwark 
against the assault, sometimes resulting 
in death, of gays. The name and fate of 
Matthew Shepard in the United States is 


THE FOORK JOST 
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A handful of radishes. 
They don’t seem like 
much, but these radishes 
are helping Mayan 
women provide for their 
families and send their 
children to school. 
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continued 


well known. Unfortunately, there are 
similar Canadian counterparts. 

I hope and pray Bill C-250 will be 
passed. Our children — both gay and 
straight — are gifts from God. 

Eldon Hay, president, PFLAG Canada, 
Parents, families and friends of lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, trans (transsexual and 
transgender), two-spirited and 
questioning persons, 


Sackville, N.B. 
In Guatemala, to be 


a Mayan woman is to 
be the lowest rung 
of society. They are dis- 
criminated against be- 
cause they are women 
and because they are 
Mayan. The Fraternidad 
of Mayan Presbyterials 
had been working to 
help Mayan women 
break cycles of poverty 
through literacy, income 
generation and human 
rights programs. 


In his biography of Rev. George Mac- 
Leod, founder of the Iona Community, 
Rev. Ronald Ferguson tells this story: 

“Over seventy years ago, in the 

depths of the Great Depression, 

a man named Archie Gray was 

dying in Glasgow, and George 

MacLeod was visiting him in the 

hospital. Archie told George 

MacLeod that he was bitter about 

the church, not because it was 

preaching falsehoods, but because 

it was speaking the truth, and it did 

not mean what it said. And it did 

not mean what it said.” 

A church that preaches but refuses to 
practise the gospel of love and salvation 
has not only earned the civil penalties en- 
visaged by Bill C-250, it deserves them 
to be applied with special vigour to make 
an example to society of its hypocrisy. 
Dr. Kreplin, quoted in Is the Bible Hate 
Literature? (April), has every reason to 
be frightened by the implications of this 
bill. If ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, called by God to preach the 
gospel, intentionally encourage the rejec- 
tion and marginalization of any group in 
our society by their misuse of the Bible, 
then the government must surely equip 
itself to take the steps to remove this 
scandal when we fail to do so ourselves. 

Andrew Foster, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


In this community, with 

PWS&D’s — support, 

groups of women had 
been given loans from the Fraternidad to buy seeds to grow veg- 
etables and potatoes. They were entering into their second growing 
cycle and told us that the money they were able to earn from their 
vegetables was enough to send their children to school. 
PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
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Mark Lewis 


- from. the oderator 


The church helps us nurture 


valuable relationships 


We offer connectedness to community, to humanity, to self and ultimately to God 


ver the past year, I have had the 
() privilege of travelling coast to 

coast to visit with Presbyterians 
in every sort of congregation. I have be- 
come more convinced than ever about the 
great future of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. In a world where human be- 
ings are increasingly disconnected from 
everything, our denomination offers the 
sort of connectedness that restores life 
and hope to all who experience it. 

We offer connectedness to other hu- 
man beings in our community. People 
need to be in contact with other people in 
order to thrive and, yet, there is a trend to 
remove human contact in our society. 
People have been replaced by machines 
wherever possible. The person who 
serves us at a fast-food restaurant is often 
no more than an arm holding a bag out of 
a drive-through window. Bank tellers 
have been replaced by ATMs. Tele- 
commuters can go for days without the 
inconvenience of having to make person- 
al contact with other living beings. Social 
interaction has been replaced by vicari- 
ous experiences displayed on computer 
or television screens. All of these changes 
are motivated by efficiency and economy 
and, it seems, the elimination of human 
contact as if this is undesirable. The 
church is one of the few places in our so- 
ciety that offers human contact. I encour- 
age all of our churches to enhance social 
interaction and provide new opportun- 
ities for people to be with people. 

We offer connectedness to the world. 
Our society is saturated with images of 
disasters unfolding around the world, but 
we are detached from the people who ex- 
perience those events. Television and the 
Internet bring images of people suffering 
in Africa, Iraq and many other locations, 
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but the church offers opportunities to re- 
spond in meaningful ways to the needs 
of the people in the images. The church 
connects us to their suffering by provid- 
ing a way to contribute to the alleviation 
of their suffering and to lift their needs to 
God in prayer. Our society is keenly 
aware of the suffering world and wants 
to address it in a significant way; we 
must inform our communities that the 
church is the best agent to address issues 


points people toward God. Our emphasis 
on Scripture continually challenges 
people to examine their lives in relation- 
ship to the Creator of the universe. 
No one can guarantee that a church will 
be able to put a person in contact with 
God; however, to the extent that this is 
possible, we strive to make that connec- 
tion. I encourage all churches to continue 
to help people reach out and connect 
with God. 


Television and the Internet bring images of people suffering 
in Africa, lraq and many other locations, but the church offers 
opportunities to respond in meaningful ways to the needs of 


the people in the images 


of social justice and human suffering. We 
must continue to provide connectedness 
to the suffering people of the world. 

We offer connectedness to self. In a 
world where circumstances cause human 
beings to lose their sense of self-worth, 
the church speaks of the great worth of 
every human being. In a world where 
failure, suffering, sorrow and grief di- 
minish our value, the message of Christ 
is that our lives are worthwhile in spite of 
all the things that hurt us. Human beings 
crave reaffirmation and a renewed sense 
of inherent worth and ultimate potential. 
The church is the only agent in our so- 
ciety that has at its core the message 
affirming the value of every individual. I 
encourage all churches to continue to up- 
hold the worth of humanity and to help 
every individual realize his or her great 
potential. 

We offer connectedness to God. Our 
format of worship creates a setting that 


I have found churches of every size 
and type across Canada working hard to 
maintain the connectedness that is cru- 
cial to human existence. In many places, 
faithful congregations are working 
against difficult circumstances and, in 
some places, there is a sense of discour- 
agement. But we should not be discour- 
aged. What we have to offer is good and 
substantial and cannot be found any- 
where else. We offer connectedness to 
community, to humanity, to self and 
ultimately to God. I pray that we will 
honour the old ways of doing these 
things and also seek new ways to do the 
work God has given us. I am convinced 
God still has a great plan for The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


Ao Ges 
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Church has inflated sense of itself 


A little air is all that’s needed to bring the building to the people 


If you can’t get people to come to church, 
you can take the church to the people, be- 
lieves Michael Gill, an events organizer in 
Great Britain, who sees his inflatable church 
as a fun way to draw worshippers. The air- 
filled structure is made of fire-retardant 
PVC and can be put up anywhere. It in- 
cludes a 14-metre steeple, stained glass 
windows and an inflatable pulpit. 

“Traditional church buildings don’t 
compel us to come in. They simply say,’You 
know where the church is if you want to 
come,” Mr. Gill told Ecumenical News Inter- 
national.“The inflatable church is in-your- 
face. It says, ‘Get involved!” 

Mr. Gill sees the inflatable church as the 
answer to falling church attendance in the 
United Kingdom and other countries. It can 
be used for impromptu services anywhere, 
from town squares to municipal housing 
projects. 

“It will be a Pied Piper for children,” he 
said. “They will think it’s a bouncy castle, 
although in fact it’s a rigid structure. It will 
be an opportunity, however, to combine 
religion with fun activities.” 

The church was formally dedicated by 
the Rev. Michael Elfred, a Church of England 
priest who led prayers in front of about 50 
worshippers, reporters and photographers. 

“In the Old Testament, we read that 
God's ancient people worshipped in a tent,” 
Mr. Elfred said.“God is on the move and tells 
us not to be sidetracked by our buildings.” 

Mr. Gill said the 110-square metre build- 
ing can be assembled in three hours and 
dismantled in less than two. Made in 
Belgium, it costs about $50,000. 

With files from ENI and The Washington Post. 
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Michael Gill raises the “west end” of his inflatable church.The plastic building seats 60. 
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China’s Protestant churches grow; so does women’s role 


Chinese Protestant churches say their 
membership has leaped to 14 million 
people, 75 per cent of whom are women. 
As the churches grow, they are placing 
more emphasis on social work and imple- 
menting sound management practices, 
Chinese Protestant leaders said during a 
visit to Switzerland in April. 

“One of the important characteristics of 
modern Chinese society is its huge trans- 
formation from tradition to modernity,” 
said Rev. Mei Kang-jun, executive associate 
general secretary of the Three-Self Patriotic 
Movement, a body linked to the China 
Christian Council. 

In the past, Christians in China had not 
wanted to be involved with society around 
them, said Mr. Mei, who is editor of the theo- 
logical journal Tian Feng. He told Ecumenical 


It might lead to... 


News International the church now wanted 
to show that, in carrying out social service 
activities, it is proclaiming the Word of God. 

“Among the social service projects 
done by Chinese churches, there are med- 
ical clinics, nursing homes for the elderly, 
schooling projects for poor children and 
training schools for released prisoners,” 
Mr. Mei said at a seminar organized by the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva. 

The status of women in China and in 
the church has also changed dramatically. 
According to Chen Meilin, an executive 
associate general secretary with the China 
Christian Council, there are more than 400 
ordained women pastors in China and 
98 per cent were ordained after the 
Cultural Revolution. 

ENI 


When evangelical Wheaton College in Wheaton, Ill., recently changed its Statement of 


Responsibilities to allow student dancing and to give faculty and graduate students the 


freedom to drink alcohol or smoke when off-campus, the initial reaction from its conserva- 


tive constituency was predictable. Responses ran 2-1 against the change, and many 


threatened to withhold support. However, prospective students must like the change as 


applications are higher than they've ever been. 


The Christian Century 


Church of Scotland hymns to become more Scottish 


The Church of Scotland is planning to cull 
more than a third of its hymn book, making 
room for more Scottish words and music. 
“Previously, too many of our hymns have 
been borrowed,” said Douglas Galbraith, a 
member of the committee that prepared 
this fourth edition of The Church Hymnary. 
“The new book has vastly more material 
from the folk and traditional strands of 
Scottish culture, both lowland and Gaelic.” 
Traditional Scottish tunes like the Skye 
Boat Song, Ye Banks and Braes, and the 
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Eriskay Love Lilt will accompany words 
by modern Scottish writers as well as by 
Robert Burns, Scotland's national poet. 

The revision will be evaluated by the 
General Assembly and, if approved, should 
be published by the end of the year. 

Recent material from Asia and Africa is 
included, as well as children’s songs pub- 
lished in Australia and in Canada. 

The hymnary borrows from the Angli- 
can tradition with short sung responses 
suitable for interspersing in services. (ENI) 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


WE ARE SEARCHING FOR PAST 
MEMBERS. Please help us out by 
passing this info on to em or by letting 
us know where they are now! 


Homecoming 
Weekend 
September 
19-21, 2003 


Friday, Sept. 19 
12:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Drop-In Welcome Agora and 

Registration 


Saturday, Sept. 20 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 
Take a Tour of Scottish Montreal 
hosted by Dr. J.S.S. Armour 
12:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Lunch served at the church 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Hymn Sing-In 
with choir songs and favourite hymns 
7:00 p.m.- 12:00 a.m. 
Gala Dinner and Dance at 
The Black Watch Armoury 


with cocktails, dinner and dancing 


Sunday, Sept. 21 
11:00 a.m. 
Worship Service 

Come remember and reunite with us 


Contact Suzanne at 514-842-3431 
bicen@standrewstpaul.com 
or visit our website for more details: 


www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 


2003 Tours & Cruises 


Ask about our new 
‘just walk away’ full refund policy. 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 


Braemar Highland Games, Glamis Castle, 
Sandringham House, Buckingham Palace, 
Clarence House and much more. Also 
including a ‘once in a lifetime’ Private Dinner 
on board ‘The Royal Yacht Britannia’ 
Sept. 4 - 16, 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 


ONLY A FEW PLACES REMAIN 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


COUNTRY 
plus ‘Abraham & Sarah’ and ‘Daniel’ 
at the magnificent Sight & Sound Theatre 
4 day coach tours, guaranteed departures. 
Jun. 30, Aug. 18, Sept. 8, 
Oct. 6 & 20, 2003 
Contact us for your own group departures. 
Availiable until Oct. 2003. 


MIRACLE of CHRISTMAS 
plus Christmas Water Show 
Lancaster, PA. by coach 
Dec. 1 - 4, 2003 
with veteran hosts Bill & Jean Gardner 


2004 Specials 


The ISLES of 


ENCHANTMENT 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 
on ‘Norwegian Star’ 


S 
oe" BEN HEPPNER 
S. CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Private performances with Canada’s 
world-renowned tenor. Very limited space 
on this memorable cruise aboard Holland 


America’s ‘Ms Volendam’ 
Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


HIGHLIGHTS of the 
EARLY CHURCH 


Eastern Med and Aegean Cruise. 
Apr. 26 - May 9, 2004 
Hosted by Dr. Clarence & Linda Bradbury 


In The STEPS of St. PAUL 


Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
April 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William & Marilyn McRae 


RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
June 9 - 23, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Bud & Beulah Penner 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 


NEWS, if 


Record receives church press awards 


The Presbyterian Record received a total of six church press awards for 2002 at two recent 
church press conventions. 

At the Associated Church Press convention held in Indianapolis, Ind., the last week of 
April, Peter Plymley II's humorous but gentle pokes at the foibles of the church were re- 
cognized with the Award of Excellence (first prize) for columns.“Some marvellously wise 
commentary disguised by a plain language package,” commented the judges.“One of the 
few writers who carry the reader smoothly through sometimes intricate writing.” Joseph 
McLelland’s article How? Don't Ask! (May) on the absurdity of trying to prove divine exist- 
ence received an Award of Merit (second prize) in the theological reflection category. 
“Well-written, clear and lively,” said the judges. The Associated Church Press is an 87-year- 
old association of almost 200 publications, websites and news services representing a 
combined circulation of several million. 

At the Canadian Church Press convention held the first weekend in May in St. Jacob's, 
Ont., the Record was the recipient of four honourable mention awards. Once again, Peter 
Plymley’s wit and wisdom were acknowledged, this time in the original humour category. 
Joining him in the honourable mention circle were: the magazine's designer, Tim Faller, for 
his black and white photo illustrating the article My Private Spiritual Diary (October); 
writer Marianne Meed Ward, in the treatment of a news event category for her article Are 
Churches Helping Terrorists? (October); and assistant editor Tom Dickey, in the narrative 
fiction/non-fiction category for his story The Christmas Census (December). The Canadian 
Church Press is comprised of more than 50 regional and national, denominational and 


non-denominational magazines and newspapers. 


ee as ial L] 
Members of Team PWS&D lived up to their name in the recent 42-kilometre Ottawa 
Marathon, raising more than $10,000 for Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment projects around the world, Picture at 7:30 a.m. just before the marathon 
began are: (L-R) Stephen Kendall (unable to run because of a training injury), lan 
Fraser, Les Hancock, Mary Chudley, Brian Ferris, John Bannerman and Will Ingram. 
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canadian. 


New Brunswick church lambastes sexuality guide 


minister whose church sent a 
critique of homosexuality to 
Presbyterian churches across the 


country said the church is not lobbying 
for the death penalty for homosexuality, 
despite an extended comment on the 
Bible verses in question in the document. 

Asked if it wasn’t “extreme” to quote 
Leviticus 20:13 — which prescribes 
death for men having sex with each other 
— to defend the critique’s point of view, 
Rev. Martin Kreplin said the verse indi- 
cates the seriousness with which God 
takes the matter of homosexuality. It may 
be tempting to trivialize the Scriptures to 
suit our cultural and moral tastes, “but the 


Word of God stands,” said Dr. Kreplin. 


The critique was published by the ses- 
sion of St. Andrew’s, Moncton, in re- 
sponse to Listening ... Understanding 
Human Sexuality, a study guide pro- 
duced by the General Assembly Special 
Committee on Sexual Orientation 
(March Record). Dr. Kreplin is the min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s. The 16-page rebut- 
tal and a covering letter were sent to all 
clerks of sessions across the country by 
the session of St. Andrew’s. It accuses 
the study guide of failing in its attempt to 
be “without any slant or bias.” The 
letter’s tone was mild compared to the 


critique of the guide it accompanied. 


The critique notes that the study guide 
lists Bible verses associated with same- 
sex activity, including Leviticus 20:13. 
“Tt is of interest,’ the critique goes on, 
“to note that inter-species sex is prohibit- 
ed here too, again calling for the death 
penalty on both the person and the an- 
imal.” And it alleges that “Inter species 
marriage [sic] and sexual activity is 
emerging again in our time,” although 


noting “‘that is a different issue.” 


But Dr. Kreplin said St. Andrew’s is 
not advocating hatred against homo- 
sexuals and it is sensitive to the issues 
faced by homosexuals — he believes the 
session and congregation are probably 


better informed than most. 
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But some of the critique’s claims open 
that view to question. The document 
asserts that “homosexual practice is ... 
a sexual dis-orientation” that manifests 
certain side effects: “Temper episodes, 
paranoia, depression, intensive fantasy, 
compulsive behaviour that attempt to 
mask the underlying pathology.” 

Dr. Richard Gilmartin, a distin- 
guished Toronto-area psychologist who 
has worked in the field of sexual disor- 
ders challenged that assertion. He said al- 
most any opinion can be found published 
somewhere claiming it relies on research. 
But such opinions are not found in peer- 
reviewed journals where they are tested 
and scrutinized by professionals. “There 
is no reputable research in professional 
journals that I am aware of that suggests 
the level of mental health issues is more 
prevalent in the homosexual population 
than the straight population — in any 
category of mental illness.” 

While homosexuality does not cause 
mental health problems, discrimination 
does. “There is greater distress in the gay 
population,” Dr. Gilmartin said, including 
a “significantly higher” suicide rate, espe- 
cially among adolescents struggling with 
their sexuality, “all of which is traceable 
back to negative attitudes” toward gays. 

Dr. Kreplin defended his session’s cri- 
tique, saying “love and acceptance of 
sinners is quite a different matter from 
affirming or even celebrating the sin.” 

He said the purpose of the critique is 
the edification and consideration of alter- 
native positions to those expressed and 
distributed in the study guide. This only 
follows naturally, he says, if the church is 
to follow the study guide’s own recom- 
mendation that the discussion of issues 
be encouraged. 

The critique attacks Listening ... 
Understanding Human Sexuality on all 
fronts, sometimes dissecting the study 
guide’s words and seldom mincing its 
own. “Homosexuality should not be put 
on a spectrum of sexual orientation,” the 


critique concludes. “It is a sexual dis- 
orientation.” 

Homosexuality is sinful, it says, alleg- 
ing that it is a product of complex early 
family and social experiences. It also 
claims homosexuality is a learned re- 
sponse that can be unlearned. Homo- 
sexual activity is a biological and physio- 
logical absurdity, it says. The critique’s 
bottom line: Listening ... Understanding 
Human Sexuality is deeply flawed and 
should be scrapped. 

Some “may be dismissive of what the 
session of St. Andrew’s is saying by using 
a fundamentalist or some other label,” 
said Dr. Kreplin, “but it would not be ac- 
curate.” The fundamentalist label can fit 
almost any extreme, he says, but it is not 
representative of the session’s position. 

Rev. Calvin Brown, executive director 
of the Renewal Fellowship Within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, also per- 
ceives a slant to the study guide. “Know- 
ing the authors of Listening ..., I believe 
the study guide was prepared in good 
faith,” he said, “but, like all of us, our bias 
often shows through in the tone if not in 
every word.” Mr. Brown said it is appar- 
ent the principal authors of the guide 
believe the church should embrace and 
affirm homosexual practice as just an- 
other acceptable lifestyle. He also has a 
caveat that all sides of the human sexual- 
ity issue should heed: “The place of 
homosexuals in the church is a sensitive 
one, both theologically and pastorally, 
and with so much at stake, no doubt there 
will be extreme things said in debate.” 

The special committee says Listening 
... Was written by people who don’t have 
all answers for a denomination waiting 
for answers. The committee says it hopes 
that, by listening to each other while they 
study biblical texts, Presbyterians will 
learn more about what the texts are say- 
ing and where they are leading the 
church. Its final report says the commit- 
tee was “led by the Scriptures and 
enlightened by science.” 
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Of mission and money and machinations 
Three national executive staff retire 


by Tom Dickey 


Marjorie Ross 


his summer, three members of 

the national staff who, between 

them, have observed the church 
in almost all facets of operation are retir- 
ing. Barbara McLean has had a bird’s- 
eye view of church government in action 
during 11 years as deputy clerk of Gen- 
eral Assembly. Marjorie Ross has spent 
an equal number of years watching over 
the mission work of the church as associ- 
ate secretary of International Ministries. 
And, as chief financial officer, Don 
Taylor has spent the past 20 years over- 
seeing money matters of the church, ex- 
periencing the headaches of budgets and 
the joys of stewardship. 


Marjorie Ross 

“T love this church and I am constant- 
ly impressed with the witness it has 
made over the years in so many places. 
God has blessed us and has used us to 
show God’s light to the nations.” 

Those words of praise come from 
someone who has played a key role in 
directing God’s light to so many places. 
Marjorie Ross has been a part of the 
mission work of the church since 1961 
when she was sent to a missionary orien- 
tation program by the General Board of 
Missions. 
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Don Taylor 


During her 11 years as associate sec- 
retary of International Ministries, Mar- 
jorie has witnessed a steady drop in the 
number of long-term overseas personnel 
and in the value of the Canadian dollar. 
Consequently, she says, “the cost of 
maintaining overseas staff has risen far 
faster than the modest increase in the 
budget allocated to International Min- 
istries.” Nevertheless, the current total of 
overseas staff is only slightly lower than 
it was in 1992. By creating new cat- 
egories of associate missionary and joint 
appointment, her department has been 
able to name Presbyterians to serve over- 
seas without having to cover the entire 
cost of support. Marjorie is also pleased 
with the “wonderful growth” of Presby- 
terian World Service and Development. 

One concern Marjorie does have is 
that the church has not been sufficiently 
proactive in presenting calls to people 
with the gifts and skills needed for mis- 
sion. There are many requests for help 
that have not been filled, she says. 

Marjorie doesn’t intend to leave her 
work entirely behind her in retirement 
and plans to stay involved in many is- 
sues. She also has grandchildren to en- 
joy, a garden to tend and a basement to 
renovate. 


Barbara McLean : 


Don Taylor 

The number of chief financial officers 
in the corporate world who would add 
loading and emptying the staff dish- 
washer to their duties must be few and 
far between. Yet Don Taylor could often 
be seen doing that, and more. Staff mem- 
bers never had to ascend an ivory tower, 
full of trepidation, to see Don. His 
hands-on approach to dealing with life at 
church offices made him a CFO whose 
door was always open. (His designation 
as the person to call to find out if church 
offices would be closed whenever a bad 
winter storm hit the area also made him a 
CFO whose phone extension number 
was known by the entire staff.) 

After 20 years on the job, Don has 
many good memories of the people he 
has worked with and talked to across the 
church. He is particularly pleased with 
the establishment of treasurers work- 
shops that have helped church treasurers 
deal with the complex matters presented 
by modern economics. He is also proud 
that, during his time as CFO, the national 
church office building was brought up to 
modern standards, making it a better 
place in which to work. 

Probably, one of the few things Don 
didn’t do over his years at SO Wynford 
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Drive was make office furniture. How- 
ever, if such a craving ever crossed his 
mind, he’ll now be able to indulge it in 
retirement when he plans to restart his 
interest in woodworking. He also plans 
to relax, read and putter. Above all (and 
no surprise to those who know him), 
Don is looking forward to watching his 
two-year-old granddaughter grow up. 


Barbara McLean 

In 1992, the 118th General Assembly 
appointed Barbara McLean to the newly 
created position of associate secretary, 
General Assembly office, and deputy 
clerk of General Assembly. Barbara re- 
calls being shocked when she heard she 
had been nominated and shocked again 
when she learned she had been selected. 
“T remember thinking at my interview it 
was highly unlikely a woman elder would 
be chosen,” she says. It is no coincidence 
that international women’s advocacy 
became Barbara’s main area of outside 
volunteer work during her time in the 
General Assembly office — that is, when 
she had the time for volunteer work. 

For Barbara, the most satisfying part 
of her job has been building a sense of 
community among clerks of presbyteries 
and synods by organizing biannual clerks 
consultations. She has also enjoyed her 
personal relationships with the clerks. 

Barbara is leaving her job with few 
regrets. When she started in 1992, she 
had expected there would be a plan to 
lessen the burden of the principal clerk 
by having her share the work. When no 
plan developed, she took the time to con- 
centrate on supporting the clerks of the 
lower courts, a turn of events that, in 
retrospect, she believes may have been 
a more important contribution to the 
church. 

In retirement, Barbara intends to con- 
tinue clerking — working on family his- 
tory files. She also plans to play golf 
(Fore!) with her husband, Walter, visit 
their four sons and their families (per- 
haps working administratively for one 
son) and being an active elder at Knox, 
Waterloo, Ont. 

“Walter and I have travelled a lot dur- 
ing our married life,’ says Barbara, “and 
now it’s time to watch the next genera- 
tion grow.” 
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CRAIG TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


e BEST of SCOTLAND 
Aug 8 & 13/03 - 15 Days 


e ATLANTIC CANADA 
Aug 10/03 - 13 Days 
e BRITAIN - Country Homes 
& Gardens 
Sep 8/03 - 15 Days 


e BEST of IRELAND 
Sep 11/03 — 16 Days 
e CHINA - Overland 
Sept 14/03 - 17 Days 


e St PAUL'S TURKEY 
Sept 30/03 - 21 Days 
e JAPAN 
Oct 8/03 - 13 Days 


e CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Oct 9/03 - 20 Days 
e ITALY - Country Roads 
Oct 18/03 - 17 Days 


e SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 18/03 - 23 Days 
e AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Oct 30/03 - 32 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


e ICELAND & ATLANTIC ISLES 
July 27/03 - 16 days 


e PRESIDENT’S CRUISE 
SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
Jul 31/03 - 17 Days 
e ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
Aug 11 & 25, Sep 8/03 - 8 days 


e ALASKA & the YUKON 
Aug 6 & 25/03 - 13 days 
e UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sept 8/03 - 15 Days 


e DANUBE CRUISE plus PRAGUE 
Sep 4/03 - 12 Days 
e GRAND EUROPE RIVER CRUISE 
Sept 25/03 - 14 days 


e WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 
Oct 9/03 — 15 Days 
¢ PANAMA CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Nov 18/03 - 11 Days 


e CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
Dec 21/03 - 14 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel: 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free: 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 


www.craigtravel.com/pr 


| CUSTOM 


& STEEPLE 


1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


¢ Design »* Manufacture 
¢ Installation 


Specializing in 
Vv Steeples 
Y Domes 


V Spires / Finials 
¥ Restorations 
/ Renovations / Additions 
Y Lightning Protection Systems 
¥ Cedar, Slate, Copper 
& Sheet Metal 


Ph: (905) 849-7785 
Fax: (905) 842-7491 


E-mail: 
info @customcupola.com 


www.customcupola.com 


The Church 
of St Andrew and St Paul 


Saints, 
Sinners and 
Scots 

By J.S.S. Armour 
A History of 

i he Church of 
St. Andrew 

and St. Paul, 


Montreal 
his lavishly-illustrated history is written 


with vivid detail by J.S.S. Armour, Minister 
Emeritus of the church, From the founding 
of St. Andsew’s Church in 1803 to the final 


up-to-date chapter — 


“James Armour delves into the 200-year-old 
history...and relates a story as discerning as 
it is disarming." 

Alan Hustak, 7e Gazette, Montreal 


Only $39.99 plus shipping and handling, 
taxes included. 


Call 514-842-3431 


or visit 


_www,standrewstpaul.com/bookstore.htm#1 
_or e-mail info@standrewstpaul.com 
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Ted Johnson defined cutting edge mission 


Trust marks 20th anniversary at 


reception and book launch 


by Tom Dickey 


Ithough using the phrase “cut- 

ting edge” to describe mission 

work may have a discordant 
ring to it for some people, for those 
familiar with the work of Rev. Edward 
Hewlett (Ted) Johnson and the trust fund 
established in his memory, the connec- 
tion is perfectly harmonious. Ted John- 
son defined cutting edge mission work, 
and the recipients of the award estab- 
lished in his name have expanded the de- 
finition. It was with that in mind that a 
20th anniversary celebration for the E.H. 
Johnson Memorial Trust was held at 
church offices in Toronto, April 25. 

Ted Johnson was “first, last and al- 
ways a missionary,” wrote Rev. Earle 
Roberts, a former missionary to Nigeria 
and former principal clerk of General 
Assembly, in a biographical sketch he 
contributed to The Cutting Edge of Mis- 
sion, Volume IT, officially launched at the 
celebration. Together, the two volumes 
contain the acceptance speeches of the 
20 people who have received the E.H. 
Johnson Award for mission on the cut- 
ting edge since the award was estab- 
lished. (This year, it is being presented to 
Rev. Nangula Kathindi of Namibia.) 

Ted Johnson and his wife, Kitty, served 
the church in Manchuria, northeast China, 
until 1941, when events of the Second 
World War forced them to leave. Ted later 
went on to serve The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada as secretary for overseas mis- 
sion and moderator of the 95th General 
Assembly, and in a variety of other ways. 
During his year as moderator, he was 
deeply involved in the Biafra conflict in 
eastern Nigeria and quickly gained prom- 
inence for organizing, along with a hand- 
ful of other Canadians, an airlift into 
Biafra and by raising funds for food and 
medical supplies. With each phase of his 
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Friends and former 
colleagues of Rev. 
Ted Johnson gather 
to share memories 
and to celebrate the 
20th anniversary of 
the E.H. Johnson 
Memorial Trust. 


Passi tl is 
career, he remained at the forefront of 
evolving changes taking place in world 
mission policy. Although former Presby- 
terian mission churches around the world 
experienced “profound changes” as a re- 
sult of Ted’s leadership, many people feel 
his greatest contribution was his influence 
on individuals, said Mr. Roberts. 

Rev. In Ha Lee of the Korean Chris- 
tian Church in Japan was the second per- 
son to receive the E.H. Johnson Award. In 
his acceptance speech in 1984, he said: 
“In his life and in his message, Ted 
searched for, pointed to and struggled 
through the new mission engagement of 
his times. That courageous adventure was 
not of himself alone. Ted left his mark on 
many lives, in many communities.” 

Approximately 75 friends and former 
colleagues attended the celebration. Rt. 
Rev. Finlay Macdonald, the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, who was visiting 
Canada and brought greetings to the gath- 
ering, commented that he was “immense- 
ly poorer’ for never knowing Ted Johnson 
“but enriched in learning about him.” 

The list of those who have received 
the E.H. Johnson Award for their part in 
enriching the life of the church is impres- 
sive. The Cutting Edge of Mission, Vol- 
ume II, begins, in 1993, with Bishop 
Desmond Tutu (whose speech was deliv- 
ered by proxy), continues with the lesser- 
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known but equally courageous Rev. Dr. 
Jack and Dr. Clarabeth McIntosh and 
ends with Very Rev. John Dunlop, past 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, currently serving as an inner-city 
minister in Belfast. In between are seven 
more worthy recipients: Rev. Dr. Tim- 
othy Njoya, Rev. Dr. Daniel Szabo, Rev. 
Dr. John Fife, Rev. Héctor Méndez, Rev. 
John Bell, Dr. Elsa Tamez and David 
Pandy-Szekeres. 

The E.H. Johnson Memorial Trust 
Fund has also continued to foster Ted’s 
spirit of worldwide mission by funding 
several exchange visits of personnel 
between The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and its overseas partners. 

By all indications, those who attended 
the 20th anniversary celebration and book 
launching were delighted to be there. 
Many reminisced and shared stories. 
Others could be seen putting names to 
faces in photos on display. There was also 
a certain energy to the room, an energy 
generated by warm smiles and eyes that 
glinted. It was the kind of glint Ted John- 
son must surely have had. EY 


The Cutting Edge of Mission, Volume II, is avail- 
able from The Book Room at 1-800-619-7301, 
bookroom@presbyterian.ca. Information 


about the E.H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund 
is available by calling 416-441-1111 or 1-800- 
619-7301, and at www.presbyterian.ca. 
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SARS fails to dent 


Toronto church attendance 


by Tom Dickey 


hat if your congregation held 
a worship service and no one 
came? Or what if people 


came but no one shook the minister’s 
hand, or passed the peace, or shared a 
common Communion cup? That scen- 
ario was surely in the minds of a few 
ministers and church members in the 
Greater Toronto Area when the recent 
SARS (severe acute respiratory syn- 
drome) outbreak was at its peak. Yet, 
while much of the world was avoiding 
Toronto like the plague, it comes as good 
news that Presbyterians were apparently 
not avoiding church. 

At St. Andrew’s Church in the heart 
of Toronto’s theatre district, and a base- 
ball, puck and basketball’s throw from 
its major sports venues, attendance re- 
mained steady, according to church man- 
ager Doug Pearson. There may have 
been fewer tourists in the area, but it 
wasn’t reflected in the numbers at 
church, Mr. Pearson said. Especially in 
the offering numbers, he added, with typ- 
ical church manager’s humour. The only 
change he could think of to the usual 
worship practices was at the regular 
Thursday noon Communion service dur- 
ing Easter week when Rev. Cameron 
Brett did not pass the common wafer to 
communicants. 

At Glenview Church, Rev. Robert 
Fourney greeted people after the service 
with a smile even though he had to keep 
his hands behind his back. 

At Knox Church, located a short dis- 
tance north of the downtown’s largest 
Chinese business area, it was worship as 
usual. There was no appreciable decline 
in attendance and there were no changes 
to the usual customs, says Rev. Kevin 
Livingstone. However, the church did 
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cancel its Monday evening ESL (English 
as a second language) ministry for six 
weeks (no small thing for the 60 to 80 
students usually involved). 

At Beaches Church, situated near 
the shores of Lake Ontario in one of 
Toronto’s more idyllic (except on sum- 
mer weekends) neighbourhoods, there 
was also no change in average attend- 
ance — in spite of the additional hurdle 


dozen or so people and then sit in the 
same air space, whether or not you shook 
hands wasn’t going to save you.” 

But Mr. McKinnon also points to one 
worship service involving his congrega- 
tion at which things proceeded more cau- 
tiously. It was the Good Friday service 
shared by Bridlewood with Wesley 
Chapel Free Methodist and New Life 
Church, a Mennonite Brethren/Brethren 


While much of the world was avoiding Toronto 
like the plague, it comes as good news that 
Presbyterians were apparently not avoiding church 


of being currently in the middle of con- 
struction. There were no precautions 
taken during worship, and Communion 
was served in individual glasses as is 
most often the case. 

Even at Bridlewood, a congregation 
that can lay claim to being SARS central 
when it comes to Presbyterian churches, 
attendance was, if anything, better than 
usual. Bridlewood is located only a few 
blocks away from Scarborough Grace 
Hospital where the SARS outbreak be- 
gan in Toronto. But according to Rev. 
Dan McKinnon, two of the most highly 
attended worship services at his church 
were well within the period of SARS 
panic. One Sunday, he provided the con- 
gregation with options for greeting. 
“They still stuck out their hands, hugged 
and did the usual,’ Mr. McKinnon says. 
“Most folks seemed to realize that when 
you walk into a building, say hello to a 


in Christ congregation. To alleviate fears, 
sterile elements were used for Commu- 
nion — what Mr. McKinnon describes as 
“essentially coffee creamers with two 
seals,’ one opening to the wafer and the 
other to the juice. 

Hospitals and health facilities obvi- 
ously have had to be more cautious than 
churches in standing on guard against 
SARS. Unfortunately, this can mean be- 
ing so guarded that a Presbyterian hos- 
pital chaplain is not allowed to talk to the 
Record, at least for the time being. The 
hospital in question (and most, if not all, 
of the hospitals in the GTA) was not 
allowing interviews with any hospital 
personnel until the worst of the SARS 
outbreak has passed. 

Meanwhile, life in Toronto is gradual- 
ly returning to normal. Evidently, for 
Presbyterian congregations in the area, 
no return is necessary. LY 
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Inside Aunt Margaret's 


by Judith Green Ferron 


he door is locked. I press the 

coded numbers while my 

mother waits beside me. At 

the sound of the buzzer, 
Mother forges through the door to greet 
her sister on the other side. 

Aunt Margaret leans over the metal 
bar of her walker. Pockets fastened with 
Velcro hang loosely from the walker’s 
shiny slim tubing. They bulge with im- 
pressions from half a set of teeth, her up- 
pers, and a bag of dietetic candies. From 
one pocket, a shaggy brown miniature 
Teddy, last year’s birthday present, stares 
glassily over the edge of the pink print. 
From another, a mouth organ sticks up as 
if ready to warble a tune. 

The sisters’ eyes lock and embrace. 
One pair of blue, one of brown — both 
blurred and damaged by time and disease. 
The instant joy in each other’s presence is 
palpable. As in a pantomime, I watch 
them come together. My aunt’s tight grey 
curls meet the softly permed, auburn- 
tinted hair of my mother. Their faces 
crease into smiles, a kissing smack lands 
in turn on the other’s fine vellum cheek. 

We follow Aunt Margaret down the 
wide hallway. Each time we meet another 
resident or nurse, she takes out the mouth 
organ. We stop and wait while she plays a 
quick ditty whether they want to hear it or 
not. Through a series of strokes, my aunt 
has lost her ability to speak more than 
simple sentences, and even these are not 
always coherent to the listener. But I’ve 
noticed how music supplies a memory of 
precise language to her companions. 

The connection of music and mind has 
always intrigued me. During a musical 
evening at the nursing home, I see the frail 
bodies propped up in wheelchairs around 
the piano. Their heads are bent to the side, 
unable to speak and sometimes unable to 
move. But no matter the infirmity, the 
power of music memory touches each 
person. As familiar tunes are played, tears 
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blot their already cloudy vision. One 
arthritic finger is beating the hint of a 
rhythm on a crooked knee. One seeming- 
ly lifeless foot taps lightly in tune. And 
when the hymn-singing starts, my aunt, 
who cannot recall what happened yester- 
day, remembers every word in sequence. 
She sings with gusto to the end. 

We reach Aunt Margaret’s room. She 
hitches herself awkwardly onto the high 
bed. My mother settles into the only 
chair. I sit, legs dangling, beside my aunt 
and hold her hand. With searching eyes, 
the sisters stare at each other. Silently. As 
if trying to wipe away the film of age that 
covers their “real” inside being. The 


went partridge hunting and became lost 
in the woods of central New Brunswick. 
Late in the day, she found a logging road. 
She could hear short blasts of a train’s 
whistle echoing far away. She figured her 
father, a foreman, was organizing a 
search party. Unafraid, she strode along 
in her jodhpurs, .22-calibre rifle over her 
shoulder, until she met a camp cook with 
horse and wagon. He took her to camp to 
await the rescue team. 

“He made a big batch of biscuits wait- 
ing for the men to arrive,’ she told me. 
“Those biscuits came out of the oven flat 
as my hand. He’d forgotten the baking 
powder. He asked me if I thought anyone 


Her real legacy lies in the grooves of those old records 
that were so close to her heart. Each time | listen 

to them, images of her singing and playing the 
harmonica flood me with the joy of her undying spirit 


years disappear, ponderous weight and 
fading sight no longer barriers, as mem- 
ories of childhood do laps in their minds. 

Momentarily, I am outside their spec- 
trum. Do they feel the wind in their hair 
as their lithe young bodies run through 
sun-hazed golden fields, scattering elu- 
sive dandelion puffs in their wake? Do 
they see themselves as two small figures, 
squatted in the middle of summer’s 
greenery, plucking sweet wild strawber- 
ries from their stems? Do they hear their 
stepmother’s admonishments about fin- 
gerprints of red berry juice on crisply 
starched dresses? 

Alone with encased memories, they 
sit, unmoving. We are cocooned in 
silence. 

Perhaps my mother is thinking of the 
time, as a 15-year-old in 1930, when she 


would notice. I told him I didn’t think so, 
although I could see they were hard as 
rocks. Dad came along with the men a 
few hours later. They ate the biscuits by 
dunking them in their tea, but never said 
a word to the cook. I'll always remember 
that adventure. I gave Dad a scare and he 
threatened to take my rifle away, but he 
never did.” 

Aunt Margaret also became lost in the 
woods once. Just turned 13, she was 
berry picking with the family but wan- 
dered off. More timid than my mother, 
she spent the night crying and scared, 
singing to keep herself company: 
“Camptown ladies sing this song, doo- 
dah, doo-dah ... I sang it over and over,” 
she told me. She still cries when she 
hears it. They found her early next morn- 
ing, her dress and stockings shredded 
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from racing through raspberry brambles, 
her face scratched and bleeding. The ex- 
perience stayed with her all her life, but 
only recently had she related it to me. 

I think of Aunt Margaret’s age, 84 and 
a half. Every month is a bonus, consider- 
ing her health problems. 

My mother finally breaks the silence. 
“How are you today?” 

“Tm ... OK,’ Aunt Margaret replies 
in a strong voice. 

In fragmented sentences, she contin- 
ues to talk, trying to retrieve lost words. 
Holding my hand close to her large, soft 
body, she says, “You’ve come home, 
home, many ... many times lately.’ She 
remembers my visits but not the reasons: 
Mum’s heart attack, my niece’s wedding, 
yearly housecleaning chores. 

I ask her if she’ll play a tune for me 
on the mouth organ. Her face lights up. 
With limited breath, she forces Jesus 
Loves Me through its square holes, not 
missing a beat. Mum and I sing along. 
When she finishes, her eyes shine with 
happiness. I give her a long hug. 

We talk about the past. Reliving lucid 
bits of time is more meaningful to her 
now than today’s events. We make jokes. 
Laughter always bubbled lightly in her 
soul; now it comes only between spells 
of weeping, the nurses tell us. 

Her world of seclusion strangles con- 
versation about the outside. Not wanting 
to remind her about what she is missing, 
I ask, “Will you go to the church service 
tomorrow?” The chapel is just down the 
hall from her room. Though unable to 
read her Bible anymore, her faith re- 
mains an important part of her life. 

“Oh, yes ... Pll go. They’ll all be 
there. They’ll sit, sit ... you know ... in 
the, in the ... at the back of the barn.” 
Realizing she’s made a mistake but not 
knowing how to correct it, she laughs 
heartily. The bed shakes. We join her 
laughter. 
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Wrinkling 
for John McKernan 
(waiting for a meeting that is obviously not taking place here) 


It’s fifteen minutes after it was supposed 


to have begun, and I am the only one here. 


I imagine, fate must have wanted me to have 
this time by the banks of the river 


the wind and tidal flow wrinkling 
the water’s skin.... 


Choose between the flow or wrinkles, 
flow or wrinkles, I think — 


choose flow, plant my body on the slope 
of this grassy hill, look out at the water, 


am just settling in when the chairman 
rounds the corner, says, “Hi!” then, 


“We the only ones here? Are we locked out?” 
and runs off to get the key from security. 


I remain, watching the river, 
but it is not the same, not the same. 


— Michael S. Glaser 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 


416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


An hour later, we prepare to leave. 
This time she doesn’t ask to go with us. 
She waves cheerily from her side of the 
locked door. My mother and I agree: “It 
turned out to be a good day for a visit. 
She was alert and knew who we were.” 

The next time I see my aunt, she is ly- 
ing comatose in the hospital bed wearing 
an oxygen mask. A catheter is hooked to 
the side of the bed. We talk to her, hold 
her, swab her dry lips and caress her 
brow with a damp cloth. Her eyes remain 
closed. Only her tears, which slide down 
the crease of her nose before we can 
wipe them away, reveal that she knows 
we're present. Believing she has time in 
her favour, we regret that none of us is by 
her side when she slips away. 

In our younger years, Aunt Margaret 
had been the maiden aunt taking care of 
our ailing grandfather. When he was 
gone, she went wherever her services 
were needed. Between jobs she lived at 
our house. My mother was her only sis- 
ter. My five brothers and I became her 
surrogate children. 

At the funeral home, it is our turn to 
search for words — meaningful words to 
record Aunt Margaret’s life and her place 
in our family’s history. Family and friends 
listen to the minister’s message, which in- 
cludes stories collected from those who 
loved her — love her still. Throughout the 
choir’s rendition of her chosen songs, In 
the Garden and Abide with Me, I feel her 
presence. As the prayers come to an end, I 
imagine her taking a final curtain call on 
the harmonica: “Now the day is over, 
night is drawing nigh; shadows of the 
evening steal across the sky.” Then, in my 
mind’s eye, I see her pocket the harmon- 
ica and give us a wave before fading into 
the eternal backdrop of existence. 

Later, I finger through her record al- 
bums still in the original packaging. She 
insisted I keep the 78s, 45s and LPs, 
though my family’s musical talent has 
eluded me. Her real legacy to me, I dis- 
cover, lies in the grooves of those old 
records that were so close to her heart. 
Each time I listen to one of them, images 
of her singing and playing the harmonica 
flood me with the joy of her undying 
spirit. 1 


Judith Green Ferron is a freelance writer 
living in West Pubnico, N.S. 
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EWART CENTRE FOR LAY EDUCATION 
satellite Campus 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH 


= New Glasgow, Presbytery of Pictou \ 

Pa October 24 - 25, 2003 & \ b 
November 7 - 8, 2003 = Sea 

The Certificate Program in Christian Faith and Life 


Courses can be taken for credit or interest. If for credit for 
the Certificate, the Program can be completed in two 
years. Four basic and four elective courses required. 


BASIC COURSE (November 7 - 8) 
“Reading the Bible” 


ELECTIVES (choose one - October 24 - 25) 
“Nurturing Christian Faith at Home” 
“Ministering with Youth” 


COST 

Regular rate: 

$130 per course or $230 for two courses during the same term 
Retired Person’s rate: 

$115 per course or $210 for two courses during the same term 
For more information contact: Pat MacKay 902-752-7430 
or patmackay@eastlink.ca 


KNOX COLLEGE 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
phone: (416) 978-4503 fax: (416) 971-2133 
e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 
Knox College in partnership with Presbyterian College 
and the Presbytery of Pictou 


The Difference Makers Conference 2003 
Lakeshore St. Andrew's Church 
ee ee ee > ee 


The leadership of your congregation is warmly 
invited to an exciting conference around the theme, 


“Reluctant Leadership.” 


Three primary sessions led by Chuck Congram 
and Carey Nieuwhof will be supplemented 
with 19 workshops providing practical 
leadership ideas and skills. 


Fri. Oct. 17 - Sat. Oct. 18, 2003 
Registration is limited 
Cost of $75 per registrant includes 
two meals and all materials 
(After September 30th registration is $90) 


For Conference brochures please contact us at: 
Lakeshore St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON N9K 1C8 
Phone: 519-979-8082 Fax: 519-979-8084 
E-mail us at: moffice@lakeshorestandrews.net 
Website: www.lakeshorestandrews.net 
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e A flexible but structured program for the head, hand and heart 

¢ Diploma awarded upon completion of 10 courses in 2 - 4 years 

¢ Courses in Old and New Testament, Church History, Leadership, 
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THE PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
April 25th - May 30th, 2003 (Fridays: 10 a.m. to 12:00 p.m.) 
Instructor: Mr. Michael Pettem, Ph.D. in Religious Studies 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS IN MONTREAL (1 ) 
June 30th - July 4th, 2003 (Daily: 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m.) 
Instructors: Rev. Dr. John Vissers & Dr. Glenn Smith 

*held concurrently with the Montreal International Jazz Festival 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS IN MONTREAL ( II ) 
August 25th - August 29th, 2003 (Daily: 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m) 
Instructor: Dr. Glenn Smith 

*held concurrently with the Montreal World Film Festival 


“Shaping Transformational Church Leaders” 
Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street, Montréal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 288-8072 
info@presbyteriancollege.ca_www.presbyteriancollege.ca 
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were all a little curious about the relationships they — 
were about to develop as they gathered in a small room at. 
Westmount Church in London, Ont. The mentoring program 
for youth becoming members of the church was about to b n. 
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Eight months later, they would be intro- 
duced by their mentors and welcomed by 
the congregation as confirmands and 
graduates of the confirmation program. 

The mentors are men and women 
who have shown commitment to and in- 
volvement in the life of the church, ac- 
cording to Rev. Michael Stol, minister of 
the congregation since 2000. The young 
people embarking on the new program 
begin not only new friendships but also 
six months of learning that demonstrates 
faith can be taught as well as “caught.” 
They are matched with adults whose 
faith is apparent and whose lifestyle 
is exemplary. And all the mentors are 
young enough to keep up with the youth! 

The pre-confirmation program helps 
young people look at their personal faith 
experience and establish a relationship 
with another Christian beyond their fam- 
ily. Each confirmand receives a journal 
containing guidelines for the program 
and a dozen learning modules. 

The mentors admit to being a bit 
apprehensive when the role was first dis- 
cussed. “If they [Mr. Stol and the congre- 
gation’s youth minister, Rev. Mavis 
Currie] thought I could do it, well, I'd 
give it a shot,’ says Liz Adair, when she 
was asked to replace another woman 
from the congregation who moved out of 
the province and was unable to continue 
as a mentor. The young people in the 
program and the mentors are all very 
open and friendly, she discovered, and 
her earlier concerns never materialized. 

“T hadn’t expected to be asked,” says 
Rick Dinsmore. “I wondered what it was 
all about and just what was involved.” 
There has been no problem with the rela- 
tionship and breaking the ice with a 
young person was not at all difficult for 
the young father. That he is also a Sun- 
day school teacher helps him relate to the 
youth with whom he is paired. 

“IT was curious about how it would 
work,” says another mentor, Peter 
Downey, a recently ordained elder in the 
congregation. The program is not regi- 
mented and the discussions go “all over 
the map,” he says. 

The program at Westmount is adapted 
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from Making Disciples developed by 
William Willimon of Duke University 
and Duke Divinity School in Durham, 
N.C. It is widely used, with adaptations 
to suit local needs in Canada and the 
United States. “We were able to change 
and adapt the program to suit our own 
needs,’ says Mr. Stol. 

While frequent informal get-togethers 
between mentor and confirmand are 
encouraged and important to the relation- 
ship, it is often difficult for the pairs to 
schedule these discussion times. The pro- 


“There are very few pauses in our dis- 
cussions,” says Mr. Downey. “If there is 
a pause, it is usually because one of the 
young people is thinking up a dandy 
question to throw at us.” 

The success of the program is making 
it easier to recruit mentors for the future. 
They are not expected to be perfect, just 
committed, says Mr. Stol. Group meet- 
ings are held monthly from fall to early 
summer, with informal discussions taking 
place at any time and in any place where 
the two individuals can arrange to meet. 


Some new and innovative approach had to be 
developed to encourage youth to make church 
commitment an ongoing part of their lives 


fessional lives of the mentors and the 
busy school schedules of the young 
people frequently conflict. Such sessions 
are often squeezed in during the hour be- 
fore the more formal monthly gatherings 
— in a coffee shop at the end of busy 
days or on a walk in a nearby park. 

Too many adults assume the Christian 
education of young people is complete 
when they end their Sunday school in- 
volvement, and too many youth do not 
continue any future connection with the 
life of their church. “We seldom saw 
them again,’ says Mr. Stol. Some new 
and innovative approach had to be devel- 
oped to encourage them to make church 
commitment an ongoing part of their 
lives. 

Stephen Palmer, who is 16 and has 
another year of high school to complete, 
says he is learning a lot more “stuff” 
through his involvement in the mentoring 
program. It is vastly different from his 
Sunday school experience, and the study 
group with the ministers, other confir- 
mands and the mentors is always open to 
questions and discussion. “We talk about 
everything that comes up,” he says. Even 
the mentors learn new things about their 
church, its teachings and their own lives. 


Some of the mentors feared the start 
of the program might be intimidating, 
but Mr. Stol urged them to trust him to 
find a compatible match. While guaran- 
teeing nothing, the program gives young 
people a better opportunity for a reward- 
ing church involvement and encourages a 
long-term relationship with the congre- 
gation. At this stage, the program has 
involved only young people joining 
Westmount; eventually, it might be a 
good idea for adults joining the church to 
be teamed up with members from the 
congregation. 

One of the final questions to be ad- 
dressed in the program deals with the 
confirmands’ growth in their knowledge 
of God and their relationship with God at 
this time in their lives. There is no guar- 
antee, of course, except that a greater 
understanding will be developed. [4 


Ivor Williams is a member of Westmount 
Church, London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor to the Record. 


Making Disciples by William Willimon is 
available from The Book Room, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 147; 416-441-1111; 


1-800-619-7301; bookroom@presbyterian.ca. 
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Has mission education gone 
the way of the dodo? 


by L. June Stevenson 


ervour for mission education swept 

across North America on the wave 

of five million young people in 
church organizations being interested in 
missions and mission service. Out of that 
enthusiasm, the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement of the United States and 
Canada was born in 1902. 

Presbyterians have been involved in 

mission education for more than a cen- 


Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., helped build houses for people in El Salvador after a 


devastating earthquake. 


tury. The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and the Women’s Missionary Society 
have been members of the Program 
Committee on Education for Mission, 

a branch of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ U.S.A., for most of 
that time. A regular study was promoted 
in Canadian Presbyterian women’s 
groups as early as 1901-1902 and, in 
1913, women’s mission boards across 
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North America united in a common 
theme of study. 

The excesses of Western power evid- 
enced in the First World War caused a 
major rethinking of the purpose of mis- 
sions in the 1920s. Theories of partnership 
across gender, ethnicity and nationality re- 
placed personal evangelism. The new mis- 
sion theology of the mainline churches 
was expressed as “world friendship,” and 


the ecumenical mission education move- 
ment adopted the imprint of Friendship 
Press in 1926. It remains to this day. Two 
things stand out clearly in its history: 
women have been the driving force be- 
hind the development and study of mis- 
sion education resources, and mission 
education has consistently focused on 
current issues in society as well as devel- 
oping a geographical focus each year. 


Today, PCC participation in Friend- 
ship Press is minimal. Restructuring, 
shifting responsibilities, declining num- 
bers and decreasing financial resources 
in all mainline Protestant denominations 
in North America have forced PCEM to 
depend entirely on volunteer participa- 
tion. Its demise looms but it hangs on 
somehow, unwilling to die before its 
time and wanting to have some control 
over what will survive it. 

Dr. Dana Robert, Truman Collins pro- 
fessor of world mission at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, says, “In many 
ways, the mission education movement 
has accomplished the important mission- 
ary task of working itself out of a job.” 
She gave the keynote address at the 
100th anniversary celebrations of mission 
education in Tampa, Fl. The study books 
produced, she said, put the needs of the 
world before North American Christians 
who responded by the millions to support 
missions. Through its varied resources, 
the movement not only gave voices to 
the voiceless but empowered people in 
poverty by promoting justice. 

A review of resources over the 
decades reveals the changing face of 
mission education: from bland, word- 
heavy tomes to virtual computer possib- 
ilities. While study books may always be 
used in some form, they may not be the 
preferred method of the future. Com- 
puter savvy children and youth today 
turn to the Web for information. 

In a technology-driven, fast-moving, 
fast-changing milieu, what will mission 
education look like in the 21st century? 
“Face-to-face encounters are going to be 
the way mission is done,” says Dr. Dorcas 
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Members of Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., also travelled to El Salvador to help build houses after the earthquake. 
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Gordon, principal of Knox College, 
Toronto. “One way of educating in mis- 
sion,” she says, “is to bring the interna- 
tional church here.” Knox brings teachers 
from other countries to interact with 
Canadian students academically and so- 
cially. “Helping students become aware 
of the worldwide church,” she believes, 
“will assist them in leading their congre- 
gations beyond the local community.” 
Rev. Ian Morrison, general secretary 
for the Life and Mission Agency, also 
believes mission education in our church 
is taking a new form. “People are going 
and seeing where our mission is and what 
it’s all about. We can help facilitate that.” 
Barbara Nawratil, mission interpreta- 
tion coordinator, agrees. “The majority 
of mission trips are geared to congrega- 


E Missi 


tions who want to increase their aware- 
ness,” she says. “We help them through 
the entire process of preparation ... They 
fundraise for the project and, perhaps, for 


‘Face-to-face encounters are going 
to be the way mission is done’ 


— Dr. Dorcas Gordon, 
principal of Knox College 


the trip itself. Then the trip happens — 
a transformational, spiritual experience. 
The partner has a visit from Canadians 
and experiences support and solidarity.” 
When the group returns home, they “‘tell 
the story and are involved in ongoing 


prayer and Bible study, and raising more 
money for other projects.” That way, the 
entire congregation becomes educated in 
mission. 

Mr. Morrison has a hunch some con- 
gregations are raising money for missions 
by doing their own thing and becoming 
more educated in the process. His congre- 
gation of Guildwood in Scarborough, 
Ont., has raised money for the school in 
the Guatemala City dump. The future 
of mission education for the PCC may 
“lie some place between study and doing 
one’s own thing in a parallel way,” he 
says. He believes this will attract younger 
people, something the mission societies 
have tried to do. It may also attract more 
men who have been absent for too long 
from mission study. 


Presbyterians and hands-on mission 


ie 


Ric and development work is com- 
plex. The magnitude of many of the 
programs supported is such that they 
cannot be supported by one church 
alone but can be accomplished when 
many churches work together. Presby- 
terian World Service and Development 
works hard to ensure that the relief and 
development work The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada supports is well- 
planned, wisely administered, success- 
fully implemented and has a long-term 
impact. 

Many congregations want to have 
more hands-on involvement in mission. 
Hands-on mission gives a connection 
like no other, but it is also very challeng- 
ing work. PWS&D has developed a 
number of ways to help congregations 
that want to make more of a connec- 
tion between their worship and the 
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Karen Plater, PWS&D, led 10 members of St. Paul’s, Simcoe, Ont., an 


rma 


da reporter from 


Annex Publishing for 12 days in San Miguel Las Pilas, Guatemala, in February 2003... 


Something Extra projects 


work they support. 


Emergency appeals 

When a disaster happens, congregations know they can re- 
spond through PWS&D. PVWWS&D’s worldwide partnerships 
and networks mean Presbyterians in Canada can respond to 
a crisis almost anywhere in the world. PWWS&D issues emer- 
gency appeals and updates so churches know what is being 
done and how they can help. 
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PWS&D, International Ministries, Canada Ministries and Edu- 
cation for Mission work together to produce a booklet called 
Something Extra. Congregations can choose a Something Extra 
project to learn more about the country and the project they 


Photos by Karen Plater 


are supporting. The projects include financial breakdowns so 


people will know what their donations can accomplish. 


Congregational initiatives 
PWS&D has a program that provides matching grants for con- 
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Annemarie Klassen, associate secre- 
tary for education for discipleship, has 
responsibility for mission education and 
stewardship. Her combined advisory 
committees are looking at what new 
things congregations are doing and how 
they can been supported, especially in 
recognizing the places where steward- 
ship and mission intersect. Together with 
the WMS, and with input from Presby- 
terian World Service and Development 
and Justice Ministries, the church has 
published its own well-received studies 
since 1997. Presbyterians want a hands- 
on encounter with mission, and studying 
“our work” and participating in Presby- 
terian projects satisfies that need. 

We must avoid the danger of losing 
the focus on why we do mission and 


... Their mission was to help construct a he 
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mission education. Dana Robert says the 
fastest growing denominations (funda- 
mentalist and evangelical) are successful 
because they preach the Word — some- 
thing Western mainline Christians shrug 
off as “been there, done that.” She agrees, 
however, that ‘“‘as long as injustice and 
oppression remain ... [and] as long as 
our people remain complacent about 
their obligation to work toward God’s 
reign in the world, then we still need a 
mission education movement.” 

Moving away from traditional forms 
of learning calls for a renewed passion for 
mission and a desire on the part of nation- 
al church structures to put mission educa- 
tion on the agenda of the whole church, 
not simply in the laps of mission societies 
or those interested few in the pews. Per- 


alth centre for the community of about 100 
families. St. Paul’s also raised $8,000 toward the $25,000 it cost to build the facility. 


haps it’s time to redefine what mission 
means today and what we hope to learn. 

Unlike the dodo bird, mission edu- 
cation soared to the heights as on eagle’s 
wings in the past century. Today it is 
more like the mythical phoenix, rising 
out the ashes of the past to another new 
and vital cycle. 


L. June Stevenson, editor of Glad Tidings mag- 
azine, served on the Program Committee for 
Education for Mission for 18 years and now 
serves as a resource person for Presbyterian- 
produced study resources. 


Dr. Dana Robert's address, The Mission- 
ary Education Movement and the Rise 
of World Christianity 1902-2002, will 


be available on the PCC Web at 
www.presbyterian.ca. 


Sometimes these visits include a work 
project. The congregation raises funds to 
complete a project and works alongside 
one of PWS&D’s development partners 
while they are in the country. These work 
projects build upon the long-term work 
PWS&D is supporting with the partners. 
The groups not only contribute to a pro- 
ject but learn more about the partner 
and strengthen relationships. 


Learning/sharing 

Partners project 

Every year, Education for Discipleship 
produces a learning/sharing Partners 
project that highlights a partner over- 
seas or in Canada. Children and youth 
learn more about the partner through 
stories, songs and activities as well as 
raising funds for the project. 


gregations that develop partnerships in areas outside PVVS&D’s 
focus — usually in countries where PVWWS&D does not have 
partners. The projects must meet strict development criteria, 
and each congregation is responsible for developing the part- 
nership, evaluating the program’s sustainability and developing 
a plan to monitor and evaluate the work. 


Partner visits and work projects 
PWS&D works with the Mission Interpretation Office of the 
Life and Mission Agency to help groups visit partners overseas. 
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Gift of Hope 

Individuals or congregations can make donations to PWS&D 
in someone’s name to honour a birthday, anniversary, 
baptism, to celebrate Christmas and Easter, or to remember 
someone who has passed away. Gift of Hope cards are sent 
to the person or family to mark the occasion. 


Karen Plater, resource and communications coordinator with 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
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Teacher helps build a school brick by brick 


by Betty Worthington 


n 1999, Amber Reckenberg of 

Toronto graduated as a teacher and 

travelled to Malawi in south-central 
Africa with Presbyterian Youth in Mis- 
sion. It changed her life as well as the 
children and the village of Kandoma. 
The tall, blonde young woman spear- 
headed the building of a new brick pri- 
mary elementary school in Kandoma, a 
poor farming community. 

The YIM group of five youth and five 
adults was led and counselled by Rev. 
Harry Waite, now retired in Shelburne, 
Ont., and youth leader Adriana Van 
Duyvendyk of Duncan, B.C. The first 
week they worked strenuously in the heat 
to help build a house for Habitat for 
Humanity. Amber said she had never 
realized how one person could accom- 
plish so much and how much could be 
done by people working so closely to- 
gether. The next week’s challenge was 
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working at a community centre to assist 
in the care of children orphaned by AIDS. 

At a nearby rustic resort, Amber met a 
British mining engineer, Luke Willis, 
who was working with the geological 
company Minex. When she returned to 
Canada, she received a letter from him. 

In August 2000, Amber visited 
Malawi again. She spent time making 
friends and talking with the teachers. 
Over the next three years, she continued 
to visit Malawi once or twice a year. It 
was not until March 2001 when she saw 
the dilapidated two-room school. The 
straw-covered building was built at the 
base of a hill where silt and water rushed 
into the classrooms in rainy weather. 
Children sat on the damp earthen floor. 
In the village and in the school, there is 
no electricity or running water and only 
pit latrines. All water was collected from 
the river. 
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The nearly completed Trinity Elementary School in Kandoma, Malawi. Inset: the previous earthen floor schoolhouse. 


The Ministry of Education had 
promised money to build a new school 
for the 459 pupils. So the villagers 
worked hard and made 200,000 bricks 
from mud, sand and water in their brick 
kiln. The bricks and metal sheeting for 
the school were piled high. But in De- 
cember 2002, the promised money was 
withdrawn and the materials remained on 
the ground. 

Amber wanted to do something and 
decided to raise the $2,000 needed to 
build the school. She talked with her 
family, her minister (Rev. Ferne Reeve of 
Trinity York Mills Church, Toronto), the 
mission and outreach committee and the 
session. Amber had certificates printed to 
buy bricks for $10 each and sold them to 
friends, church members and co-workers. 
She raised the $2,000. 

The minutes of the first consulting 
meeting for the Kandoma primary school 
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PARTNERS IN 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 


_ PARTNERS IN 
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Today I listened to an excellent sermon on people being "out of the 
loop." Following the resurrection of Jesus, Thomas wasn’t with the 
other disciples when the risen Christ appeared to them. He was out of 


the loop. 


One of the vital loops that must be maintained today is the connec- 
tion between what we Christians say and do in worship, and how we 
put our faith into action. We are "partners in Christ's service." As we 


sing hymns and worship each Sunday, it 
is vital that we feel a connection 


between our worship and the work we _ 


support to bring about Christ's king- 
dom. 

You and your church have been, and 
continue to be, very active in Christ’s 


service through the relief, development 


and refugee work being realized 
through PWS&D. With this Annual 
Report, the PWS&D Committee wishes | 
to keep you in the loop. 

First, we strive to ensure that your 
lives of faith and worship are connected 


with well-administered and accountable — 


projects of care and concern around the 
world. Second, we wish to ensure that 
you are kept informed about the work 
that you have supported financially, and 
have taken to heart in prayer and study. 
The PWS&D Committee sincerely 


thanks everyone wh has eHRpored the many pro 


faith. 


_ Richard Fee, Director 
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"Called as partners in Christ's 
service, called to ministries of grace, 
we respond with deep commitment, 
fresh new lines of faith to trace. 

May we learn the art of sharing, 

side by side and friend with friend, 
equal partners in our calling, 


to fulfill God's chosen end. 


Thus new patterns for Christ's 
mission, in a small or global sense, 
Help us bear each other's burdens, 
breaking down each wall or fence. 
Words of comfort, words of vision, 
words of challenge, said with care, 
Bring new power and strength for 
action, make us colleagues, 

free and fair." 


“Called As Partners In Christ's Service” 
Hymn 587, The Book of Praise 1997 
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Statement of Revenue and Expenditures 
For the year ended December 31, 2002 


2002 2001 a 
$ oti al 
This is an abridged Revenues | 
version of PWS&D’s_ —_ Undesignated contributions 1,287,264 1,117,779 
report in The Acts Designated contributions - emergency relief 357,309 735,851 
and Proceedings of =~ Designated contributions - projects 493,109 533,220 
the 129th General = Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 398,000 444,800 
Pasemibyy of The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan 8,116 4,916 
Church ocd, Other income 24,890 41,898 
Total 2,568,688 2,878,464 
Expenditures eet 
Disaster, Relief, and Rehabilitation 2s 607,780 928,358 
CIDA/PWS&D Overseas Program 509,934 = «593,452 
Presbyterian constituency funded projects 927,060 


Memberships, Partnerships, Coalitions 
Resource, 


22% 
Disaster, 
Relief and 
Rehabilitation 


52.2% 


Development 
Programs 


‘ommunication, Promotion, Grants 


287,150 
$20,438 


as Jae 
PWS&D’s relief and develop- 
ment programs are imple- 
mented by strong and active 
partners — local churches and 


development organizations — Emergencies 


who plan and implement pri- 

mary health care, education, PWS&D raised $357,309 for emergency 

micro-enterprise, food security, als in 2002. b bl 

h hy dd appeals in 2002, but was able to program over 
uman rights, and democracy Set AR . P : 

building programs. $6.9 million in emergency relief work 

because of our membership in the Canadian 

Foodgrains Bank. Contributions from other 

members in the CFGB, together with match- 

ing grants from the Canadian International 

Development Agency, allowed PWS&D to pro- 

gram food security programs worth $73,196 

in Ukraine, $4,449,427 in North Korea and 

$1,837,536 in Malawi. 


PWS&D also supported communities affected 
by a volcanic eruption in Congo, a hurricane 
in Cuba, an earthquake in Tanzania and floods 
in India, Europe and Nicaragua. Food, shelter 
and medical supplies were provided for peo- 
ple in Afghanistan, Sudan, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
Sierra Leone, 
Colombia, and 
Palestine. 
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Afghanis¢an 


PWS&D helped provide emergency food 
supplies in Afghanistan. Through three 
CFGB programs, 10,600 women and 
their children received 32kg wheat, 9kg 
lentils, beans, or chickpeas and 4.5kg 
cooking oil as supplementary food 
rations. 4,500 families who had fled 
their homes and farms because of the 
conflict received 20kg rice, 5kg beans 
and 5kg cooking 
oil per month for 
three months. 
2,580 tuberculo- 
sis patients and 
their families 

were given 

rations of 60kg 
wheat, 4.5kg 
beans and 4.5kg 
cooking oil. 


Programs through Action by = : 
Churches Together helped returning refugees and inter- 
nally displaced people in northern Afghanistan. Three- 
month food rations helped the most vulnerable survive 
the winter. Schools were reconstructed and school kits encouraged students 
to go to school. Health services were restored and houses were built for 
returnees. Wells were drilled to provide clean drinking water. 


Iraq 


PWS&D, through Action by Churches 
Together (ACT), helped bring relief to the 
people of Iraq during and after the war in 
2003. During the conflict, relief items 
were available from 50 relief centers set 
up in churches and mosques which were 
stocked with supplies by the Middle East 
Council of Churches (MECC) before the 
war. After the war food, shelter and med- 
ical supplies continued to be provided, 
and ACT members worked to restore 
water supplies in major centers. 

20 


E+hiopia 


_ PWS&D helped the CFGB ship 
9,700 tonnes of wheat--enough to 
feed 750,000 peo- 

2 ple for a month-- 

ie to Ethiopia for 

eS. ee relief from the 

‘ worst drought to 
strike in the last 

decade. 


Kenya 


PWS&D is sup- 

porting the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa's four-week residential “trainer of 
trainers” (TOTs) course on HIV/AIDS preven- 
tion, home-based care and counseling. The 
TOTs then train and monitor community 
AIDS educators (CAEs), who take the mes- 
sage into schools and communities. 


Another partner, Shauri Yako, helped 
provide hope and opportunities for 
street youth in Kenya. 


Malawi 


PWS&D continued to support the 
relief and development work of the 
Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian’s (CCAP) Blantyre and 
‘Livingstonia Synods. Agriculture and eco- 

nomic development programs helped people 
increase food production and diversify their income 
base. Human rights violations were monitored and 
the church helped to protect the constitution by 
contributing to efforts to stop a ‘Presidential 
Third-term Bid.’ 


A World AIDS Day campaign helped raise 
awareness about AIDS throughout the CCAP in 
Malawi and northern Zambia. In a special part- 
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nership with PWS&D, the 
Women’s Missionary Society is 
helping the Chigodi Women’s 
Centre educate young women, 
with a special focus on 
HIV/AIDS. 


PWS&D is also supporting 

Community Based Orphan Care 

centers that provide care for 

over 800 children, and an Orphan Family in 
Crisis program that provides food, shelter, 
education, skills training and small business 
development for 117 families (535 individu- 
als) headed by children. 


All programs were affected by the food cri- 

sis that gripped most of southern Africa. 

PWS&D took the lead working with 

Livingstonia Synod’s relief program, while 

Presbyterian Disaster Assistance (PC USA) supported Blantyre Synod. 
With funds from other Crap members and CIDA, alone provided 


Tanzania 


The Africa Inland Church of Tanzania (AICT) 
is addressing food insecurity in Shinyanga by 
introducing drought resistant sorghum 
seeds. Targeted communities are also estab- 
lishing seed and tool banks to increase 
access to farming implements and ensure 
the availability of seeds in times of drought. 


PWS&D is also helping AICT build 30,000 litre 
rainwater tanks in various communities. These 
tanks reduce the burden of walking long dis- 
tances in search of drinking water during the 
dry season and decrease incidences of diar- 
rhea, cholera and other water borne diseases. 


Palestinian Territories 


PWS&D helped the Middle East Council of 

hurches provide essential food and basic 

_ commodities to 10,000 families in the West 

» Bank and Gaza Strip through the 

- Department of Service to Palestinian 
Refugees (DSPR). 


moti LAS 


ree 


: “We were pleased to see that the work of the 
DSPR is carried out with much efficiency and compas- 
sion. In particular we were impressed with their work tak- 
ing food convoys to hungry children, teaching new agricul 
tural techniques, providing practical and academic educa- 
tion for young people, funding medical clinics for people 
-who would otherwise have no medical care, and 
striving to maintain an open dialogue between 
all conflicting parties in the Middle East.” 


= Rev. Mark Lewis, 
.Moderator of the 128th General Assembly 
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North Korea 


PWS&D was once again the 
lead agency for Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank food ship- 
ments to North Korea. Nine 
other CFGB members, and 
matching grants from CIDA 
helped PWS&D send a ship- 
ment of Canadian wheat 
worth $4,165,936.The 
wheat was milled into flour to provide three months of food assistance to 
pregnant and nursing mothers, and children in orphanages, kindergartens 
and schools.The support was particularly critical as the U.N’s World Food 
Program (WFP) was forced to halt food assistance to three million people as 
political tensions caused a slump in donations. 


Ukraine 


With PWS&D’s support, the Hungarian Reformed Church is helping farmers 
re-establish their fields with improved seeds and farming techniques. Four 
thousand families will benefit for years to come from purchasing low cost, 
high quality wheat 
seed from a seed 
farm that is being 
established. 


LEFT: PWS&D is 
helping farmers 
re-establish fields 
in the Ukraine. 


RIGHT: 
A Hungarian 

Reformed 
Church in 
| the Ukraine. 


fe 
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India 


The Church of North India’s community health programs continue to save 
lives by promoting preventative health practices and improving access to 
health care facilities for rural populations in Jobat, Mendha, Ratlam, Barwani 
Shivangaon and Revgaon. In 2002, PWS&D also started support- 
ing an innovative HIV/AIDS prevention project aimed at 
truckers and women who have sex with them in 
exchange for money. 


The Institute for Development Education, 
Roofs for the Roofless and Madurai Non- 
Formal Education Centre continued to 
help women’s groups and marginalized 
communities work together for meaning- 
ful change. Literacy, health and nutrition, 
and income generation programs helped 
make a difference in these communities. 


The Dalit Solidarity Peoples organization : 
defended the rights of the Dalits 4 
(untouchables), one of the most 
oppressed people in the world, by 
strengthening solidarity between 
Dalits, reforming the education system 
and raising international awareness 


bo ir situation. 
epOUL Tce aueg Matching funds from the Canadian 


International Development Agency 
(CIDA) continue to extend the 
impact of donations to PWS&D. 


| Guatemala 


| The Centre for Integrated 

_ Studies and Community 

\ Development (CEIDEC) inten- 

: sified its work with more 

_ than 30 communities in 

Izabal.The provision of 

\. maize mills helped free up 

time for women to work Op. a 

other income | : 
generating ~~ 
activities. 

ee Workshops. 

2 “were offered on the use and 

maintenance of maize mills, egg production, sewing and 

tailoring, and women’s participation in the community. ¥* 


| 


q 


iy 


The Fraternidad of Mayan Presbyterials helped wome ra é 
in the most remote areas of the country through lit- = 
eracy, embroidery, tailoring, animal husbandry, and ~» ; 


women’s rights programs. er 


El Salvador 


Post-earthquake reconstruction continued. The 
Institute for Women (IMU) and the Federation of 
Baptist Churches continued to rebuild houses. | = 
IMU’s work with women’s groups, enhanced by 
PWS&D’s support, improved the status of women 
at community and national levels. Community 
health and women’s rights continued to be the 
main focus. 


The Maquila 
Solidarity 
Network worked 


on corporate cam- 
paigns to improve 
working conditions 
in export-processing 
factories in Central 
America and Asia. 
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— Ge+ Involved 


PWS&D programs do not happen without the 
support of individuals and congregations. Every 
year congregations get involved through emer- 
gency appeals, special projects, educational 
workshops and worship services. Our partners 
continually express thanks for remembering 
their work in prayer. 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank 

Growing projects and donations from congrega- 
tions and individuals helped provide food 
resources that PWS&D could use in disaster situ- 
ations. Increased grain donations from Ontario 
farmers who had better harvests this year helped 
offset the Western shortfall caused by drought. 


Kairos 

PWS&D supports economic justice and human 
rights work through Kairos: Canadian 
Ecumenical Justice Initiatives. Stay informed and 
act On Current campaigns by visiting 
www.kairoscanada.org. 


Exposure Tour Grants 

International exposure tour grants continued to 
expand people’s awareness of the global 
dimension of missions. 


RIGHT: A group from 
St. Paul’s, Simcoe 

i works on building a 
clinic in Guatemala. 


cm 


WorshiP 
PWS&D staff & committee members continued to engage congregations by 
speaking on Sundays and at special events. 


PWS&D Sunday is the first Sunday in February. Resources from PWS&D 
help congregations integrate the relief and development work into their 
worship service for that date or another Sunday throughout the year. 


Promoting Fair Trade 

PWS&D’s support of TransFair Canada helped to promote the use of fairly 
traded products like coffee, tea, cocoa and sugar. The certification and logo 
guarantee consumers that producers in Latin America, Africa, and Asia are 
monitored to ensure a sustainable income to small farmers. 


Congregational Initiatives 

Matching grants from PWS&D helped congregations support projects with 
partners outside the main sphere of PWS&D’s work. In 2002, we helped 
equip a school in Ghana, a library and community centre in Uganda, and 
agriculture labs at the Reformed University in Romania. We supported AIDS 
work in Uganda, and a house of compassion in Romania, and built a school 
in Nicaragua. Each congrega- 
tion developed the partner- 
ship, evaluated the 
program’s sustainability, 
and developed a 
plan to monitor ee 
and evaluate the work. 
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For we are God's servants, 
working together. 
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For more information contact: 


Presbyterian World : 
service & Development 


50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1IJ7 
Phone: 416-441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301 
Fax: 416-441-2825 
pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


All photos in this annual report are from PWS&D staff, volunteers, 
partners or Action by Churches Together (ACT). 


on January 25, 2003, record that Luke 
Willis explained how funding was being 
raised in Canada by Amber with the help 
of her church in Toronto. While Amber 
continued to work in Canada, Luke was 
enthusiastically volunteering in Kandoma. 
Three workers from Minex met with the 
village headman, Mr. Manjawin, and the 
headmaster of the school, Mr. Malamulo. 
Although it was not a Minex project, the 
company supported it financially and do- 
nated the services of a truck, a carpenter 
and a bricklayer. This self-help project 
helped the villagers gain experience as 
maintenance workers, bricklayers and 
carpenters. 

Amber and her boyfriend, Luke, dis- 
cussed plans for the school windows. 
They decided glass windows could be 
broken and would be difficult to replace. 
Instead, each classroom ceiling would 
have two clear plastic sheets to let in as 
much light as possible. Each room would 
have a hardwood door with a lock. Luke 
Willis and Pierre Lombard drew up a 
working plan for the school. 

Amber began selling batik from 
Malawi and raised another $2,600. The 
biggest expenses were for cement, tin 
sheets, lumber and tools. The children in 
Kandoma collected quartz pebbles from 
the roadside gravel to strengthen the 
cement. Pupils from Denlow school in 
North York, Ont., raised $900 to buy 
blackboards for each classroom. When 
the government reinstated its funding, 
the Kandoma school was able to con- 
struct eight classrooms for 60 pupils each 
in the first five standard grades. 

Amber Reckenberg, now 27 and a 
new elder at Trinity, left Canada in 
March to work on the school building, 
which will open soon. It will be called 
Trinity Elementary School. Four years 
after her first visit, almost 500 children 
in Kandoma, Malawi, will have a new 
school in which to learn, even in the 
rainy seasons. 

Amber has achieved her goal in 
Malawi and her fiancé, Luke, arrived in 
Canada as a new immigrant in May. [a 


Betty Worthington, a member of Trinity York 
Mills, Toronto, has been a reader for the 
Talking Record for 10 years. 
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CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


new releases from 
LAVERDURE# ASSOCIATES 


CHRISTIANITY 


in CANADA 


FO RICAL E 


CHRISTIANITY in CANADA 
by John S. Moir 
A collection of seminal essays and speeches 


exploring the role of religion 
in Canadian society. 


$19.00 (includes taxes & shipping) ISBN: 0-9688813-0-0 


PRESBYTERIANISM 
in CANADA 


. 


EARLY PRE 
in CANADA 


by John S. Moir 


A collection of essays about the 
history of Presbyterianism before the 
creation of the United Church of Canada. 


$26.00 (includes taxes & shipping) ISBN: 0-9688813-3-5 


To order send purchase order number or cheque to: 
LAVERDURE & ASSOCIATES 
Box 246, Gravelbourg, sk, Canada, son rxo 
FAX: 1-306-648-3614 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


g EVANGEL HALL 


TRANSFORMATIONS | 


Every two months the Korean 
Canadian Women’s Association 
(KCWA) transforms Evangel Hall 
into a hair cutting establishment! 
The KCWA provides a top notch 

hair stylist and assistant for the 
afternoon and up to 20 members 
of the Evangel Hall community are 
able to get their hair cut. They 
leave the Hall floating on air and 
feeling like a million dollars. It is 
a great gift to their self esteem to 
be treated with respect and be 
able to present better to potential 
landlords or employers. We are 
so grateful to the KCWA for its 
innovative partnership with us in 
this program. 


If you have ideas for other 
partnerships, please contact us! 


Please help Evangel Hall's ministry 
to the homeless and destitute. 


P.O. Box 309, Station B 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
11890-3129-RR-0001 
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Catching the vision 


It’s never too late to make a difference 


by Tom Dickey 


illie Evans has been an active person all her life. 

Today, at 80, the mother of four, grandmother of 

eight and great-grandmother of four is showing few 
signs of slowing down. She continues to inspire numerous so- 
cial activities in her apartment building, drive other seniors to 
medical appointments or for shopping, play bridge and euchre 
weekly and remain active in her church, Hyde Park United, 
London, Ont. (where, among other things, she organizes the 
jewellery table for the annual yard sale). 

Some of Millie’s drive and energy can no doubt be attrib- 
uted to her background. She grew up in a farming community, 
in Paynes Mills, Ont. After raising four children in Byron, Ont., 
Millie and her husband, Ollie, moved to Dutton, Ont., in the 
early 1980s to follow their dream of owning an antique shop. 
After operating The Brass Bell for several years, the couple 
moved to London, Ont., where Ollie passed away in 2001. 

A lifetime of hobbies such as sewing, quilting, crocheting, 
crafting and reading has left Millie with a keen appreciation for 
the gift of sight. Although her own eyesight was cloudy due to 
cataracts for a time, she remained focused on her true vision. 
And that’s where two people familiar to many Presbyterians 
enter the picture. 

Millie’s daughter and son-in law, Brenda and Jim Patterson, 
are International Ministries staff serving in El Salvador. When 
they were home three years ago for a visit, they told Millie 
about one of their mission projects, a literacy program. 
Through their involvement, Brenda and Jim began to realize a 
high percentage of the people they were teaching had serious 
vision problems and could not see well enough to read or write. 

Millie quickly transformed from active to proactive and be- 
gan to lobby LensCrafters to take their Gift of Sight program 
to El Salvador. Because of the many requests LensCrafters 
receives for its program, the company was initially unable to 
comply. In the meantime, Millie became more familiar with her 
city, travelling back and forth across London frequently to col- 
lect glasses and contact LensCrafters personnel, while continu- 
ing to telephone the company’s head office. 

The story unfolds as it should. This past March, with the co- 
operation of LensCrafters, Lions International, Lions Club- 
Santa Ana and the Pattersons, the Gift of Sight program arrived 
in E] Salvador. 
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a See Ve 
Millie Evans (left) enjoys an 80th birthday celebration at Iglesia 
Bautista Dios Compasivo in Ahuachapan, El Salvador. 


i 


Millie’s involvement with the literacy program soon made her 
aware of the ongoing need for money to fund other Presbyterian 
World Service and Development projects such as self-esteem 
classes, micro-business programs, nutrition programs and the 
construction of homes and medical clinics. To give Salvadorans a 
bigger slice of the basics of life, she went straight to the meat of 
the matter and began baking and selling Millie’s Meat Pies. 

Millies’s life and work have not gone unappreciated. Earlier 
this year, she travelled to El Salvador and had the opportunity 
to see the Gift of Sight clinic in operation. Millie was invited to 
sit at the podium and sign the official book of activities of the 
army barracks. She was also presented with the Crystal Pin- 
nacle Award by LensCrafters in recognition of her efforts. The 
LensCrafters group in El Salvador recognized Millie in a less 
formal but equally meaningful way, calling themselves The 
Dream Team in honour of her dream. 

Back in Canada, the love and respect felt for Millie was 
clear when 170 people attended her recent 80th birthday party. 
Millie’s daughter, Yvonne Brooks, says her mother has always 
supported her friends and has maintained relationships even 
when she moved from one community to another. “It was 
amazing,” says Yvonne. “There were people at the party I 
hadn’t seen in 40 years.” 

Millie is not standing still. Her latest cause is The Institute for 
Research, Training and Development of Women (IMU) garden- 
ing project in El Salvador. IMU, a partner of PWS&D, is helping 
women learn sustainable gardening techniques, including com- 
posting, so they can feed their families more nutritiously and also 
earn extra money selling some produce in the local market. 

Soft-spoken and unpretentious, Millie Evans does not strike 
you as someone who needs recognition for her work. The faces 
of people she met in El Salvador are sufficient. “It was really 
gratifying to see people being helped,” she says. “It was a 
wonderful feeling.” [4 
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Twelve-year- 
old Kevin 
Dougan of St. An- 
drew’s, Nanaimo, 
B.C., pipes in the 
haggis at a Robbie 
Burns dinner that 
raised almost $700 
for the Francisco 
Coll School in the 
Guatemala City 
dump. 
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A A table presented to St. John’s, Winnipeg, by the Dacombe family was dedicat- 
ed in memory of Ed Dacombe. Joining Ed’s wife, Gerry, at the table are David 
Brough and Rev. Ken Innes. 


\/ The Blue Banner Group of St. Andrew's, Warkworth, 
Ont., celebrated its 50th anniversary recently. 
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< The Sunday school of 
Sherwood Park, Alta., 
presented a cheque for $100 
to Rev. Bruce Kemp of the 
Canadian Bible Society for the 
organization's Bible-a-Month 
program. 


ol 
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To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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continued 


A group known locally as The St. John’s 
Piepers gathers regularly at St. John’s, 
Bradford, Ont., to make homemade 
turkey pot pies. To date, the group 

has raised more than $20,000 for 

the new church building to be con- 
structed in 2004. The funds will be 
used to equip and decorate 

the church kitchen. 


th i - 
A\ Ministry to university, college and language 
school students is one of four mission pro- 
jects for 2003 at the Church of Saint David, Halifax. 
A dinner was held at the beginning of the year 
to start the mission focus. Pictured enjoying the 
evening are: (from left) lan Marnoch, Dalhousie 
University student; Prof. Janette Taper of Mount 
St. Vincent University; John Robert Marshall, 
Dalhousie student; and Prof. Patricia Calkin, Dal- 
housie University. 


Rev. Dr. Dorcas Gordon (left), prin- 
cipal of Knox College, Toronto, was 
the guest speaker at the 75th an- 
niversary service of Knox, Sudbury, 
Ont. With her are the congrega- 
tion’s minister Rev. George Hunter, 
original members Maisie Fetterly, 
Margaret Pickard, Jack Powell and 
Connie Tomlinson, and clerk 


The dedication 
of session Marlene Lorenc. 


of a banner began 
the 100th anniversary 
celebrations of New 
St. Andrew’s, Dover 
Township, Ont., this 
year. Pictured are Sun- 
day school teachers 
Becky Chapple and 
Marianne Johnstone, 
and organist Susan 
Lahey, who helped 
make the banner. 
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The Pictou Landing Lamplighters Mission Band, Pictou Landing, N.S., 
takes its name seriously as witnessed by a number of recent fundrais- 
ing events. The children donated more than $300 to the post-Sept. 11 
relief fund in New York City, $300 worth of groceries (which they pur- 
chased themselves) to the Pictou County food bank, $200 to a mission 
project in Ukraine and $100 to the Pictou County Christmas fund. 
Because there are no Explorers and CGIT groups available, members 
of the mission band are invited to stay in the group for as long 


i 

A The congregation of St. Andrew’s, 

Qu’Appelle, Sask., recently celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of its current church 
building and 120 years of Presbyterianism 
in the area. Rev. William Lamont (right), min- 
ister of the congregation from Aug. 1983 
to Dec.1985, was the guest speaker at the 
anniversary service. Joining him is Dennis 
Irving, lay missionary of St. Andrew’s. The 
previous day, a come-and-go tea was held. 


Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., honoured 
their retiring ministers, Rev. Joyce and 
Rev. Glen Davis, with an open house. Elder 
Jim Bamford (right) presented a drawing of 
the church to the couple. 


<< Annie Isabel Tait, organist of Argyle, 
Crinan, Ont., for 50 years, was presented 
with a plaque at a celebration in her honour. 
Making the presentation were clerk of session 
Alan Carroll (left) and Rev. Brian Nichol. 


li 
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From Vancouver's Eastside to Hope 
The Presbytery of Westminster 


by Tom Dickey 


here are not many presbyteries whose bounds include a 

Bible belt or one of the country’s poorest neighbour- 

hoods. The Presbytery of Westminster has both. 
Extending from the Strait of Georgia to east of Hope, and from 
the United States border to 1,000 kilometres north, the pres- 
bytery contains Vancouver’s downtown Eastside, arguably the 
most poverty-stricken, crime-ridden community in Canada, and 
British Columbia’s Bible belt in the Fraser Valley. 
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Westminster. Right: West Point Grey Church, Vancouver. 


Currently, there are 27 congregations in the presbytery, with 
a professing membership of 3,839 and 2,736 adherents. 
Remarkably, although Vancouver has become an increasingly 
secular city over the past few years (there are only eight con- 
gregations in Vancouver, two in the infamous Eastside, and the 
city has dictated that no more land will be rezoned for religious 
purposes), average membership has remained roughly the 
same. In 1929, a few years after Church Union, there were 
4,470 members. Prior to the formation of the Presbytery of 
Western Han-Ca in 1991, membership stood at 4,607. 

According to clerk of presbytery Rev. Grant Wilson, the 
thoroughly secular nature of Vancouver makes church attend- 
ance a rare exception these days. He says the transient nature of 
the population in the lower mainland has made it clear, for a 
longer time than in most of the country, that the Christendom 
model of Christianity doesn’t apply. There are not many in the 
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Left: Members of Brentwood Church, Burnaby, B.C., enjoy a meal together. Centre: Camp Douglas, one ministry of the Presbytery of 


presbytery who attend church because of custom or because it 
is “the thing to do.” 

A serious wrinkle in church attendance is not the only note- 
worthy demographic change within the presbytery’s bounds. 
The influx of immigrants from Korea, Taiwan and China has 
also changed the face of congregational life. Presbyterian mis- 
sion work in Korea and Taiwan has played a central role in the 


cant extension work in the presbytery has been with ethnic 
congregations — Vancouver Korean and Surrey Korean (both 
now in the Presbytery of Western Han-Ca) and Vancouver 
Taiwanese. Although other denominations have been more 
active in places such as Singapore and Hong Kong, Vancouver 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, whose founding members in- 
cluded some of the earliest Chinese immigrants to the province, 
has existed for more than 100 years. Moreover, it has the 
largest average attendance of any of the presbytery’s congrega- 
tions in Vancouver. 

Camping has been a part of the presbytery’s ministry since 
the 1920s when it operated a camp on Keats Island. Although 
Camp Douglas has been located on the Sunshine Coast since 
the early 1960s (surely a name dreamed up to taunt the land- 
locked in the rest of the country), the spirit of adventure of the 
original camp is still present. Camp Douglas is on a part of the 
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mainland accessible only by ferry. The 
camp continues to hold a significant 
place in the presbytery’s ministry. 

The Presbytery of Westminster is also 
the home base for St. Andrew’s Hall, the 
Presbyterian college in Vancouver 
School of Theology, and, by extension, 
the Elders’ Institute that operates from 
St. Andrew’s. The recent filling of three 
important staff positions at VST has left 
the presbytery hopeful of a healthy future 
— for St. Andrew’s Hall, the national 
church and the presbytery. 

Rev. Tony Plomp, who retired in Feb- 
ruary after 33 (thirty-three!) years as 
presbytery clerk, has, not surprisingly, a 
wealth of anecdotes about life in the 
Presbytery of Westminster. None of them 
concern a rabbi, a priest and a Presbyter- 
ian minister walking into a bar, but we’ve 
promised not to repeat any of them just 
the same. (You'll have to get Tony alone 
sometime.) He does, however, point to an 
interesting feature in the presbytery. 
Every second meeting is preceded by a 
supper hosted by a congregation in the 
presbytery and paid for by the pres- 
bytery. Dinner is followed by a half-hour 
of worship before business begins. 

The presbytery has gone through 
stressful times in recent years. Last year, 
a special dinner was held as a way of 
healing relationships and, in Mr. Plomp’s 
words, “focusing on what really matters 
— the ongoing work of the church of 
Christ.” 

For the Presbytery of Westminster, its 
part in that ongoing work includes min- 
istering in an extremely secular context. 
It means concentrating on ministries to 
Asians, clustering congregational re- 
sources for better use, employing differ- 
ent forms of worship and concentrating 
on mission. 

To be sure, as a drawing card, the low- 
er mainland of British Columbia provides 
plenty of competition for a docile, half- 
empty (half-full, if you prefer) church 
building. It is surely one of the few places 
on Earth where you can ski in the morn- 
ing, go for a quick ocean kayak ride and 
play a round of golf in the afternoon. 

As current presbytery clerk Grant Wil- 
son puts it, the ocean and mountains pro- 
claim the glory of God to this area every 
day. It’s up to the presbytery to proclaim 
the glory of the Risen Lord Jesus. [4 
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Knox Summer Fellowship 2003 


Questions Jesus Asked 


This is a unique opportunity for those of varying church backgrounds 
to assemble in the summer months for a helpful program of Bible 
teaching.An informal but very special Christian fellowship is offered 
for the entire congregational family, visitors and summer students. 


June 18:What Is Easier To Say? 
Stanley Grenz, Baylor University, Waco, TX 


* June 25: Good Or Evil, Life Or Death? 
Andrew Stirling, Timothy Eaton United Church, Toronto, ON 


July 2: Why Are You So Afraid? 
Kevin Livingston, Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto, ON 


*July 9: Who Touched Me? 
Donald Carson, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, IL 


July 16: Why Do You Weep? 
Stan Cox, Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, ON 


July 23: What Is Your Name? 
Victor Shepherd, Tyndale Theological Seminary, Toronto, ON 


July 30: How Many Loaves Do You Have? 
Clyde Ervine, Presbyterian College, Montreal, PQ 


*August 6: Don’t You Understand? 
Greg Scharf, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, IL 


August |3: Who Do You Say That | Am? 
Michael Haykin, Toronto Baptist Seminary, Toronto, ON 


August 20: What Do You Want Me To Do For You? 
Dennis Ngien, Tyndale Theological Seminary, Toronto, ON 


Knox Presbyterian Church 

630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 
Information and brochures: (416) 921-8993 
www.knoxtoronto.org 

Dessert and Coffee 6:45 p.m., Praise and Worship 7:30 p.m. 
Bible Exposition: 8:00 — 9:00 p.m. 

*Family Night has a special Youth Program planned for 
children ages 6 to 12 years from 7:30 — 9:00 p.m. 
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Master 
of Divinity 
and 


College Diploma 


Sherif Garas, B.Sc. 
Home congregation: 
Almanarah, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


A 
Katherine Elizabeth 


McCloskey, BA 

Home congregation: 
Guildwood Community, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Master 
of Divinity 


Michelle Anne 
Butterfield-Kocis, 
BA (Hons.) 

Home congregation: 
Knox, Waterloo, Ont. 


Janice Lynn Hazlett, 
B.Sc., B.Ed. 

Home congregation: 
Oakridge, London, Ont. 


Kathleen Dorothy 
Morden, RN, BA (Hons.) 
Home congregation: 
Chedoke, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


di AMHR 
Mary Freda Campbell, 
BA 
Home congregation: 
Glenview, Toronto 


Donna Maureen 
Carter-Jackson, RN 
Home congregation: 
St. Andrew's, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Graeme Mark IIlman, 


BA 
Home congregation: 
Burns, Ashburn, Ont. 


Susan May Smith, 
RPN 

Home congregation: 
Knox, Walkerton, Ont. 


Amanda Rose Currie, 
B.A.Sc. 

Home congregation: 
St. Giles, Ottawa 
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David George Cooper, 
BA, DipCP 

Home congregation: 
Mimico, Etobicoke, Ont. 


Mary Catherine Kay, 
MLT, BA 

Home congregations: 
Knox, Leamington, and 
Knox, Guelph, Ont. 


Frederick Arthur 
Stewart, BA, MTS 
Home congregation: 
Trinity Community, 
Hawkstone, Ont. 


Margaret Jean Isabella 
Harper-McLeod, BA, B.Ed. 
Home congregation: 


MacNab Street, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Barbara Jean 
Fotheringham, B.Math. 
Home congregation: 

St. Andrew's, 

Hanover, Ont. 


Alexander Newham 
MacLeod, 

BA (Hons.), DipCS 
Home congregation: 
Knox, Toronto 
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— ~ Graduates 2003 


Knox College ceniues 


General Master of Master of PhD, University of 
Assembly Theological Theology St. Michael’s College 
Certificate Studies The following are Knox students . 


who transferred to St. Michael’s i 
to complete the PhD program | 


Lee Ann Johnson, BS, MA 
Ji-il Tark, B.Th., M.Div., MA, ThM 


Herma Hilda Mathew 


Myung-Seok Oh, BA, 


Dunnewold, Puthenangadiyil M.Div., MATS 
Home congregation: John, B.Tech. Home congregation: 
St. Andrew's, Pictou, N.S. Home congregation: All Peoples Korean, 


Stone Church, Toronto Toronto 


Master 
of Divinity 
and 
College Diploma 


Devon Pattemore, Joel Sherbino, 


BA, B.Th. BA, B.Th. BA, MTS 

Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: 
Knox, Westminster, Woodbridge, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. Estevan, Sask. Woodbridge, Ont. 


Master of Divinity Diploma Diploma Special 

(with distinction) in Ministry in Ministry Certificate 
and College and College of General 
Diploma Diploma Assembly 
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Todd Statham, Kelly MacPhail, Henry Sikkema Bradley Watson, 
BA (Hons.), STM BA B.Th., STM Home congregation: BRE, B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: Home congregation: St. Andrew's, Home congregation: 
Cote des Neiges, St. James, Chesterville, Ont. Lakeshore St. Andrew's, 
Montreal Miramichi, N.B. Tecumseh, Ont. 
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Taesic Ha, B.Th. 
Home congregation: 
Vancouver Korean 


Master of Divinity 


Matthew David 
Brough, B.Sc. 

Home congregation: 
St. John’s, Winnipeg 


Laura Todd 
Kavanagh, B.Ed. 
Home congregation: 
Dayspring, Calgary 


Justin Kyoung Wung 


Kim, BA 

Home congregation: 
Burnaby Korean, 
Burnaby, B.C. 


(No photo 
available) 


Emery John Cawsey, 


BA 
Home congregation: 
Fairview, Vancouver 


Jennifer Lynn 
MacDonald, BA 
Home congregation: 
lona, Halifax 


Kim, BA 

Home congregation: 
Soojung, 

Port Coquitlam, B.C. 


hih-Chang Wesley 
Cheng 
Home congregation: 


Taiwanese, Vancouver 


Philip John Murray, 
BA 

Home congregation: 
Central, Vancouver 


James Byung Yun Ko, 


BR 
Home congregation: 
Vancouver Korean 


Kristian Robert 
Davidson 

Home congregation: 
Richmond, 
Richmond, B.C. 


Master of Theology 


Young Jin Kim, ; 
BA, M.Div. 
Home congregation: 
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Donald Bruce Yeates, 


BA, MA, PhD 
Home congregation: 
Knox, Guelph, Ont. 


Mary Maggie 
Fontaine, BA 

Home congregation: 
Mistawasis, 
Mistawasis, Sask. 


Ting-Yin Lee, 

BA, M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
In Taiwan 
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‘All Christians should have three hands, so that 
they might do theology with the Bible in one 
hand, a newspaper in another and the 


Presbyterian Record in the third.’ 
— Karl Barth 


OK, we confess, the great Swiss theologian 
Karl Barth never said that. But he might have, 
had he the opportunity to read the Record. 


Don’t miss out on 
your chance to read it! 


Winner of two Associated Church 
Press awards and four Canadian 
Church Press awards for 2002! 


Now accepting Visa and MasterCard 


Subcribe today! 1-800-619-7301 
in Toronto 416-441-1111 x308 
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by Tom Denton 


n my mind’s eye I can still see her clearly. We 

met one wintry day at the foot of the South 

Street hill, just above Barrington in Halifax. 

She was elderly and warmly dressed in a 

good hat and coat. I had just gingerly de- 
scended the ice-covered sidewalk in my trek from 
home on Oxford Street to the train station, now 
but a block away. 

Would I help her up the icy 
hill? she asked. I apologized but 
refused, and hurried on. The 
memory and shame of that mo- 
ment have remained with me for 
more than 50 years. 

You see, I had a train to catch 
and I was late. The walk had tak- 
en longer than I had allowed. I 
barely managed to board the ancient steam- 
puffing Dominion Atlantic Railway’s special for 
the Annapolis Valley in time. 

The trip was important to me. It was the an- 
nual school excursion from Halifax’s Queen 
Elizabeth High to play hockey against 
our rivals at the school in Kentville 
and attend a dance afterwards in 
the school’s gym. 

It was my senior year at 
QEH, and I was president 
of the students’ council 

— the head boy as the 
position was called. I 
would have a speech 
to make on behalf 
of my school as the 
dance wound down. 

I had to be there, or 
so I thought. 

So I turned her 
down. I passed by like 
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Would { help her up 
the icy hill? she asked. 
[ apologized but refused, 
and hurried on 


the priest and the Levite in the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Funny how we always focus on the 
Samaritan when most of us, like me that day, 
probably have more experiences in common with 
the other characters in the parable. 

I wonder if she made it up the hill or if she fell 
and broke something. Or perhaps a Samaritan 
came along. I hope she lived for 
many more happy and healthy 
years, but I shall never know. 
She probably immediately forgot 
the callow youth who has re- 
membered her for half a century. 

The many-mirrored ball dan- 
gling from the centre of the gym 
ceiling revolved slowly, casting 
moving reflections of coloured 
lights. As I prepared to make my speech, the 
band was playing Dreamer’s Holiday: 

Climb aboard a butterfly 

And take off on a breeze 

Let your worries flutter by 

And do the things you please ... 

Well, I had done as I pleased, but now there 
was little pleasure in it. Perhaps if my perfunc- 
tory thanks on behalf of my school had included 
this story I tell now, it might have done others 
some good and I might not have carried such 
strong, rebuking memories of that day all these 
years. 

The Dominion Atlantic Railway is long gone 
and they’re thinking of closing my old school. 
And that speech I made is part of the dust of 
history, testifying only to the growing ego of a 
teenager. But the lesson I learned that day has 
remained, and is one for all of us. 

Don’t pass by. 


Tom Denton is an elder in First Church, Winnipeg. 
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Dear Editor: 


Now that it’s June, perhaps it’s safe to 
take the ice scrapers from the floor of the 
back seat of the car and mail them all to 
the West Coasters who can use them to 
tie up their ever-blooming plants bending 
under the weight of their perpetual glory. 

Sorry. I guess I sound a bit tetchy. But 
if it wasn’t the mother of all winters, it 
was the stepmother of most, save per- 
haps in Newfoundland where it might 
justifiably have been labelled a great- 
grandmother of a winter — though the 
Newfoundlanders I know can elaborate 
more eloquently and forcefully than that. 

Around here, it was not so much that 
we had record snowfalls; it was just that 
most of them started on Saturday night 
and hit their peak in time for church. It’s 
a good thing our Lord set the quorum for 
worship at two or three. 

But it wasn’t only the weather. 

Toronto learned that being a world- 
class city has a downside and that its 
mayor shouldn’t be allowed out or, espe- 
cially, on CNN without a minder. At least 
if Canadians are threatened with unpleas- 
antness when venturing among patriots 
south of the border, we can say we are 
from Toronto and threaten to cough on 
them. Presbyterians, for whom a friendly 
nod is as demonstrative an exchange of 
the peace as they want or need, have 
been vindicated. We saved our stronger 
emotions for the doctors and nurses on 
the corridors. 

Nor are we out of the woods now that 
winter is a memory. Of course, most of 
Canada, even the Prairies, is in the 
woods if you meander north just a little, 
but never mind. Think pleasant thoughts. 

In many parts of our beloved Domin- 
ion (are we allowed to use “Dominion” 
or, for that matter, are we allowed to say 
“beloved”?), we must be vigilant for 
dead birds bearing mosquito bites. The 
West Nile virus threatens, and we must 
try to remain indoors at dawn (no prob- 
lem here) and dusk (well ... ). Dark 
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clothing is to be avoided, thereby shoot- 
ing up insurance premiums for the less 
trendy clergy. It has been suggested that 
pant legs be tucked into socks, which 
will make everyone, even the trendy 
clergy, less than fashionable. Maybe it 
would help to carry a wooden-shafted, 
mashie-niblick golf club. We are to soak 
our garments and the remaining uncov- 
ered parts of ourselves in fierce insect re- 
pellents, which will blend nicely with the 
sunblock lather we put on to keep our 
skin from turning into a slide in a med- 


its information on pollution levels: “If 
you can taste the air, minimize your out- 
door activity. If you can chew the lumps, 
it is a good thing to remain indoors or, if 
you must venture out, to breathe as little 
as possible.” 

Natural calamities have economic 
consequences. (What, I wonder, would 
qualify as an unnatural calamity? Even 
wars have been around long enough and 
frequently enough to qualify in the natur- 
al state of things.) The money saved by 
the airlines when they cut back on the 


Presbyterians, for whom a friendly nod is as demonstrative 
an exchange of the peace as they want or need, have been 
vindicated. We saved our stronger emotions for the doctors 


and nurses on the corridors 


ical lecture. Those unfortunate souls who 
are allergic to perfumes and other chem- 
ical aromatics will provide a continuing 
market for the N95 masks. Scent-free 
zones will shrink to the size of a Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity service. 

Standing water, in however small an 
amount, provides mosquitoes with the 
insect equivalent of a sleazy motel and 
must be changed or disposed of. All 
Presbyterians are urged to check bap- 
tismal fonts. 

Bats are no longer a staple of horror 
movies but good little creatures who con- 
sume hundreds of the enemy nightly. 
Churches having bats should worship in 
as dark an environment as possible, and 
misinformed but nervous women may 
consider reviving the custom of wearing 
hats. Just don’t look one of the flying 
vacuum cleaners in the face — it’s dis- 
concerting I can tell you. 

With the summer heat will come a 
lowering of the air quality — at least for 
those out of the woods (see above). Envir- 
onment Canada is attempting to simplify 


cost involved in heating clean, very cold 
outside air for circulation within the air- 
plane, preferring to recycle, can now be 
used to start up stagecoach lines and 
non-flammable dirigible flights. Dirig- 
ibles or Zeppelins can travel at very low 
altitudes and provide open-air decks for 
the passengers. I know because I saw 
something like that in an old W.C. Fields 
movie — or was it a Jules Verne novel? 

I have heard a rumour that our moder- 
ator-designate (“designate,” as I write) 
prefers not to fly. If so, good on him! 
Another Presbyterian (well, sort of) and 
another Macdonald, Sir John A., did a lot 
for railroad travel too! 

Whether the General Assembly is a 
natural or unnatural calamity ... Sorry, 
my inkwell is empty. 


Yours, wrestling with the times, 


Liat ytey 
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Understanding Islam 


Esposito provides a clear auc os the complexities of the world’s second largest faith 


Islam | 


The Straight Path 


pe 


John L, Espos 


Islam: The Straight Path by John 
Esposito, 3rd edition (Oxford University 
Press, 1998, ISBN 0195112334). 

What Everyone Needs to Know About 
Islam: Answers to Frequently Asked 
Questions From One of America’s 
Leading Experts by John Esposito 
(Oxford University Press, 2002, ISBN 
0195157133). 

Unholy War: Terror in the Name of 
Islam by John Esposito (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2002, ISBN 0195154355). 


by Paul Kingston 


career writing about Islam, the sec- 

ond largest religion in the world with 
more than one billion believers. Profes- 
sor of religion and international affairs at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., and founding director of the Center 
for Muslim-Christian Understanding, 
Esposito’s writing has been particularly 
effective in presenting a straightforward, 
accessible and humane account of both 
the foundations and essentials of Islam as 
well as the challenges Islam faces as it 
adapts to the modern world. Of the three 
books for review here, two fall into a 
general category while the third is more 
focused on the challenges facing both Is- 
lam and the West by the rise of violent 
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|< Esposito has spent most of his 


JOHN L. ESPOSITO 


Author of Unholy War 


WHAT EVERYONE 
DS TO KNOW ABOUT 


UNHOLY 
WAR 


TERROR 
IN THE NAME 
OF ISLAM 


manifestations of neo-fundamentalism. 

The most accessible of the three, 
What Everyone Needs to Know About 
Islam, is designed explicitly for the gen- 
eral public and addresses a wide range of 
questions from “What do Muslims be- 
lieve?” to “Do Muslims believe Islam 
is the only true religion?” to “Does the 
Qur’an condone terrorism?” 

Islam: The Straight Path is a more 
comprehensive and introductory text- 
book for undergraduate university stu- 
dents. Chapters start with basic features 
of Islam, such as the example and teach- 
ings of the Prophet, move to a discussion 
of the historical formation of the Muslim 
community — characterized by tremen- 
dous territorial expansion as well as cul- 
tural and scientific flourishing — before 
delving into the basics of Islamic theol- 
ogy, philosophy and law as it emerged 
historically. As with all accounts of Is- 
lam, Esposito’s revolves around its Five 
Pillars — profession of faith in one God, 
prayer, almsgiving (zakat), the fast of 
Ramadan and the pilgrimage (hajj) — 
that provide for Islam’s unity amid its 
rich cultural diversity. However, Esposito 
is at his best when presenting Islam and 
its theological debates in modern con- 
text. Challenging the stereotypes and 
images of modern Islam as being funda- 
mentalist and violent, Esposito stresses 


the importance of placing what he char- 
acterizes as radical fringes of Islam in the 
broader and more fundamental frame- 
work of a dynamic religion in the throws 
of multiple movements of revivalism and 
reform. It is Islam’s dynamism in the 
modern world, symbolized by its ex- 
panding numbers and lively internal de- 
bates, that Esposito is most interested in 
getting across to readers. 

Unholy War is Esposito’s response to 
the attacks on Sept. 11, 2001, by the rad- 
ical Islamic neo-fundamentalist group 
al-Qaeda led by Osama bin Laden. 

The key to understanding Esposito’s 
argument is his methodology — one that 
insists on placing theological debates in 
their appropriate socio-economic and 
political contexts. It is what neo-conserv- 
atives derisively call a “root causes” 
approach. In that sense, Esposito is as 
much a social scientist as he is a scholar 
of theology and religion. There are two 
contexts, in particular, that Esposito 
highlights. The first is that of moderniza- 
tion and its dislocating socio-economic 
and political effects on the region. Begin- 
ning with the subordination of Muslim 
lands to the colonial projects of the 19th 
century, the Islamic world (by and large 
a subset of the Third World) has had lim- 
ited and variable success in harnessing 
the forces of modernization for the pur- 
pose of broad-based and equitable socio- 
economic and political development. 
This is nowhere more evident than in the 
Middle East — the birthplace of Islam. 
Its authoritarian states, closed economic 
systems and rising social tensions pro- 
vide fertile ground for the emergence 
of radical Islamic tendencies. Writes 
Esposito in Unholy War, “Major Islamic 
movements arise in response to failures 
and crises in their societies and to the 
vacuums in effective leadership.” (See 
www.undp.org for links to The Arab Hu- 
man Development Report, 2002, that 
provides a recent scathing critique of the 
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continued 


developmental performance of govern- 
ments in the Arab region.) 

However, it is Esposito’s second con- 
text — that of the changing authority 
structures within Islam — that provides 
the greatest insights into the dilemmas 
facing the Islamic world today. For ex- 
ample, in Islam: The Straight Path, he 
writes that Islam “lacks a centralized 
teaching authority and organized hier- 
archy” — an absence that gives rise to 
basic questions as to who has the right to 
speak in the name of Islam. While this 
role has traditionally been held by the re- 
ligious clerics (ulama), the 19th and 20th 
centuries have seen “‘a serious erosion of 
their traditional power and authority.” 
States within the Islamic world — both 
religious and secular — have tried to as- 
sume this authority through the cultiva- 
tion of an “official Islam” but, linked as 
these bureaucratic experiments have 
been with state repression, they have not 
garnered enough legitimacy to stabilize 
the Islamic order. This has been further 
complicated by the rise of a new and 
youthful Islamic elite — the product of 
increased literacy and more widespread 
access to modern education — who have 
begun to claim the right of interpretation 
themselves. In short, one has seen a frag- 
mentation of religious authority struc- 
tures and a rising plurality of claims of 
leadership, all of which has led the Is- 
lamic world into a period of intense and, 
to a certain degree, unregulated competi- 
tion and debate over the questions, as 
Esposito succinctly puts them, of 
“Whose Islam?” and “What Islam?” 

This freeing of Islam from its ortho- 
dox constraints is seen most clearly with 
respect to the debates over the meaning 
of jihad, that Esposito argues in Unholy 
War is “a defining concept” and “a key 
element of what it means to be a believer 
and follower of God’s will” in Islam. Lit- 
erally meaning “‘to struggle” in the path 
of God, jihad has been subject to mul- 
tiple interpretations throughout Islam’s 
history. Whereas one tendency — often 
referred to as the “greater jihad” — 
revolves around the idea of struggle 
“against one’s ego, selfishness, greed, 
and evil,” the other tendency — often 
called the “lesser jihad” — focuses on 
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the use of violence to defend Islam 
against its enemies. While originally sub- 
ject to numerous restrictions by the his- 
torically accumulated rulings of the 
ulama — defensive rather than aggres- 
sive, proportionality in response, no 
killing of non-combatants — the mean- 
ing of jihad has now been reworked by 
those with more revolutionary and ag- 
gressive purposes in mind, tearing the 
concept away from its orthodox roots. 
Esposito makes this clear when he argues 
that the views of self-proclaimed Islamic 
actors such as Osama bin Laden repre- 
sent a myopic and militant worldview 
that has “little knowledge of or apprecia- 
tion for the classical Islamic tradition or 
for currents of Islamic thought in the 
broader Muslim world today.” 

There are some who view Esposito’s 
contextualized approach as too soft on 
radical Islam. Certainly he does argue that 
one must view even the most extremist 
impulses within contemporary Islam as 
“conditioned responses.” However, he 
writes not to condemn but to promote un- 
derstanding of Islam in the West. In the 
last chapter of Unholy War entitled Where 
Do We Go From Here? Esposito reminds 
readers that much of the Islamic world is 
struggling with many of the same ques- 
tions and issues spewed up by modernity 
that we have faced or are still facing in 
the West. It is doing so in relatively un- 
favourable socio-economic, political and 
global contexts that leaves relatively less 
room for manoeuvre than was allowed the 
modernizing states of the West in the past. 
Moreover, despite these unfavourable 
structural contexts, most of the history and 
present-day experience of Islam is of “re- 
ligious and cultural co-operation and co- 
existence.” One must judge Islam “by the 
totality and teachings of the faith, not just 
the beliefs and actions of a radical few.” 

If one is interested in acquiring a 
learned yet accessible, balanced and em- 
pathetic understanding of Islam past and 
present, I can think of no better place to 
start than the works of John Esposito. 


Paul Kingston is associate professor of 
political science and international develop- 
ment studies, University of Toronto at 
Scarborough, Ont. 
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Successful projects and strategies 


Certain Women Amazed Us: 

The Women’s Missionary Society / 
Their Story / 1864-2002 by Lois 
Klempa and Rosemary Doran 
(Women’s Missionary Society [WD] 
2002, ISBN 0973175303, 446 pp). 


by Ruth Compton Brouwer 


Lois Klempa, a graduate of Ewart Col- 
lege, Toronto, and Rev. Rosemary Doran, 
a retired minister and former WMS pres- 
ident, tell the story of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society from its 1860s origins in 
Montreal with women’s efforts to evan- 
gelize French Canadians up to the pres- 
ent when its continued existence is under 
consideration. It is a story of remarkable 
continuity and change, for the WMS has 
survived and adapted within the Presby- 
terian Church that was once the largest 
in Canadian Protestantism but now has 
fewer members than some of Canada’s 
non-Christian groups. 

As the authors explain, some Presby- 
terians of both sexes regard the con- 
temporary WMS as an embarrassing 
anachronism, a shrinking organization 
whose raison d’étre is no longer evident. 
Yet the organizations that preceded it had 
a vibrant life, skilfully supporting pro- 
jects that were central to the church’s 
overseas and domestic mission. At a time 
when many Canadians could not have 
found India, let alone Indore, on a map, 
the women leading the WMS — volun- 
teers all for many decades — were as 
internationally minded as was possible 
within a milieu that took Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant superiority for granted. 

Adept at raising funds and recruiting 
women for full-time missionary service, 
WMS leaders seldom challenged their so- 
ciety’s auxiliary relationship to all-male 
mission boards, opting instead for a 
strategic public conservatism that allowed 
for behind-the-scenes influence. Even 
after Canadian women had won the right 
to vote and run for election to federal and 
provincial legislatures, outstanding lead- 
ers like Janet MacGillivray, WMS presid- 


ent in 1924, chose to couch their organ- 
ization’s request for representation on 
church boards as their desire to “more 
intelligently relate the work ... entrusted 
to us, to the work as a whole.” This non- 
aggressive strategy served the WMS 
executive and its myriad projects well. 

Organized chronologically and themat- 
ically into 16 illustrated chapters, Cer- 
tain Women provides information about 
medical, educational and evangelistic 
missionaries as well as about the home- 
based organizations themselves. Its 
1860s roots in Montreal notwithstanding, 
the WMS really began in 1876 with the 
formation of the Toronto-based Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Describing 
its mandate as “women’s work for 
women,” the WFMS had “foreign” work 
not only in Asia but also among Native 
people and several non-Christian immi- 
grant groups in Canada. Its interests and 
personnel remained dominant even after 
1914 when it was pressured to merge 
with the Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety (founded 1903) and take up work 
among the millions of immigrants of 
both sexes flocking to the Canadian 
West. However unwelcome it may have 
been, the pressure brought to bear on the 
WFMS to broaden its operations was 
eloquent testimony to the value the 
church placed on its organizational skills 
and its human and financial resources. 

The resulting Women’s Missionary 
Society, Western Division (Maritime 
women maintained a separate organiza- 
tion), would confront even larger chal- 
lenges in the mid-1920s when the issue 
of Church Union came to the fore. Faced 
with the allocation of most of its fields in 
India and East Asia to the new United 
Church of Canada and the loss of such 
gifted leaders as Mrs. MacGillivray, the 
WMS remnant within the continuing 
Presbyterian Church after 1925 concen- 
trated on the work it had managed to re- 
tain at home and abroad. By 1931, it was 
a flourishing, if much smaller, society 
once again. 

The authors deal briefly with WMS 
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work during the Depression 
and the Second World War 
before turning to its response 
to Changing Times: 1950- 
1972. The changes chroni- 
cled include a new attitude 
of assertiveness and criticism 
by non-Western Christian 
leaders (a marked departure 
from the expressions of grat- 
itude and appreciative sister- 
hood to which the WMS was 
accustomed) and the church’s decision in 
1966 to allow the ordination of women. 
The latter decision received “‘short shrift” 
in the pages of the WMS periodical Glad 
Tidings for several reasons, the authors 
suggest, but especially because the WMS 
executive and staff had grave concerns 
about the forthcoming integration of 
WMS work with that of the General 
Board of Missions. 

For the most part, Certain Women 
Amazed Us offers description and anec- 
dote rather than context and critical 
analysis. Concerned mainly to record the 


The Women’s Missionary Society: 
8 Their Story ee 
1864,2002 Pa 


“Lis Klempa & Rasemuiry Doran ! oie Hl 


names and accomplishments 
of many “amazing” but now 
largely forgotten women, it 
occasionally acknowledges 
shortcomings and moments 
of controversy in the work of 
the WMS. This is evident, 
for instance, in the authors’ 
discussion in several chapters 
of work among Native Can- 
adians and in their account 
of gender conflicts in the 
early years of the Central India mission. 
Patient readers will also be rewarded by 
anecdotes that challenge both the tradi- 
tional images of saintly missions-minded 
women and the newer media stereotypes 
of missions and missionaries as cultural 
imperialists insensitively imposing their 
values on others. 

Inevitably, in a book as replete with de- 
tails as this, there are some errors. None- 
theless, Presbyterians seeking to learn 
more about the long history of one of their 
church’s most successful organizations 
will find much to reward them in the 


WE NEED 


strong preaching skills 
compassionate pastoral care 
keen interest in youth ministry 


OUR CONTACT 


(902) 681-1333 


kingspcc@glinx.com 


ST. JOHN'S AND ST. JAMES PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
WINDSOR AND NOEL ROAD, NOVA SCOTIA 


A two-point town & rural charge is seeking an 
energetic, fulltime minister to encourage our 
faith journeys and enhance our visibility 
within our communities. 


WE ARE LOCATED 


in the beautiful Annapolis Valley 
near Acadia University, Wolfville 
within an hour's drive of Halifax 


Rev. Tim Archibald, Interim Moderator 
5563 Prospect Road, New Minas, NS B4N 3K8 
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research undertaken and brought to print 
by Lois Klempa and Rosemary Doran. 

In their final pages, the authors consid- 
er with seeming equanimity the possible 
demise of the WMS or its transformation 
into a different kind of women’s church 
group. After all, they observe, it has gone 
through several major organizational 
changes in the years since its founding. 
“Perhaps now,” they write, “history must 
repeat itself so that another new entity 
may be born — born of WMS experience 
and giftedness and a willing new breadth 
of vision.” 


Ruth Compton Brouwer, a historian at King’s 
College, University of Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Ont., writes about women and overseas 
missions. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


Youth Worker Wanted 


v4 
# Do you love life? 


Is God an enthusiastic part of 
your day-to-day life? 


Do you care deeply for young people? 


If you answer “yes” to these questions, we would like to talk to 
you about building on a vibrant youth ministry at All Saints’ 
Kingsway Anglican Church. 


This is an exciting opportunity for an active, enthusiastic, and 
committed individual to continue in the development of an 
outstanding program presently in place. 


This is a three-quarter time contract position. Candidates should 
have post secondary education, previous youth ministry experience 
and be comfortable working in an Anglican setting. Send your 
resume listing leadership skills (Snowboarding and surfing optional) 
and a letter outlining your vision for youth ministry to: 


All Saints’ Kingsway 
Anglican Church 
2850 Bloor St. West 
Toronto, ON M8X 1B2 
Attention: The Wardens 
Position to begin at the end of October 2003 


Firestorm 


Being open to the awesome power of the Spirit 


by David Webber 


esterday, when I went home to 
choke down a hurried meal be- 
fore tearing off to the Canim 
Lake house church service at Eagle 
Creek, Linda met me at the door with a 
worried look. Chelsea was welded to a 
pair of binoculars and staring intently 
across the lake from our observation table. 

“We had a forest fire across the lake 
this afternoon,” Linda said. “What with 
the wind howling out of the north and the 
dead winter’s grass so tinder dry, it’s a 
miracle it didn’t take right off. Thank 
God for a couple of our neighbours who 
went right over as soon as the smoke 
plume came up.” 

“Tt’s not smoking anymore, Dad,” said 
Chelsea from the living room. “I haven’t 
seen any smoke for about half an hour. 
I guess they got it out.” 

The three of us wolfed down our sup- 
per and left for Canim Lake, meeting our 
neighbour as he was coming home from 
an afternoon of firefighting. Turning 
south on the highway, the pickup’s diesel 
motor found a comfortable r.p.m. and we 
settled into a thoughtful silence. My 
mind was taken back to a time when I 
was about the same age as Chelsea. 

When I was 10 years old, I had my 
first personal experience with a forest 
fire. It was drier than popcorn flatulence 
that summer. One night, a typical Rocky 
Mountains storm came through the 
trench leaving a string of lightning fires 
in its wake. One of these got going on 
the grassy bank just behind Wasa Lake. 
The men in the lumber camp where I 
lived left immediately to fight the fire as 
soon as they saw the smoke. They were 
soon joined by many men from around 
the area. But they were too late. The 
blaze raged out of control, placing the 
whole community in jeopardy. 
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A few days later, the flames had 
spread. My grandfather, a retired forest 
ranger, took me to a vantage point to 
check it out. While we were there, a 
warm, stiff breeze gusted out of the west. 
The fire, which was burning hot but on 
the ground, literally seemed to dance to 
the new wind tune. Soon the flames 
licked up into the crowns of the firs and 
pines, burning hotter and hotter. And, 
then, like some kind of divine miracle, 


what looked like flames or tongues 
of fire appeared and settled on 
each of them. And everyone pres- 
ent was filled with the Holy Spirit 
and began speaking in other lan- 
guages, as the Holy Spirit gave 
them this ability. (Acts 2:1-4, NLT) 

A Holy Spirit firestorm! The raw 
power of God entering into the individ- 
ual lives of those who believed in the res- 
urrection of Jesus. Totally awesome! But 


The raw power of God entered into the individual lives 
of those who believed in the resurrection of Jesus 


there was a mighty rush of hot wind and 
a powerful roar as tongues of flame 
leaped from tree crown to tree crown. 
The draft from the fire had created its 
own windy blast. Like a firestorm, it 
made a run up a long, steep hill. The 
tongues of flame accelerated powerfully 
and noisily through the crowns of the 
large conifers, racing far faster than a 
person could run and with a noise that 
sounded almost like a steam locomotive. 
Oddly enough, the ground was left 
untouched — but I was not. 

Since that time, I have not seen any- 
thing that left me more awestruck. The 
raw power in that firestorm was like 
nothing I have seen before or since. 
Later, in my own forestry career, I lived 
in dread that I would be in charge of a 
forest fire like the one my grandfather 
had shown me. 

“You gotta learn how to backfire,” 
Grandpa said that day, speaking of how 
small fires are sometimes set deliberately 
to stop the advance of a major fire. “The 
power is too great, son. You can’t control 
it and you can’t work against it. You have 
to learn to work with it.” 

The experience with that fire always 
_ comes to my mind when I read the story 
__ of Pentecost in the Bible: 

On the day of Pentecost, seven 

weeks after Jesus’ resurrection, the 

believers were meeting together in 

one place. Suddenly, there was a 

sound from heaven like the roaring 

of a mighty windstorm in the skies 

above them, and it filled the house 

where they were meeting. Then, 
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what comes to my mind most when I 
read this text is what Grandpa said to me 
about the forest firestorm: “The power is 
too great, son. You can’t control it and 
you can’t work against it. You have to 
learn to work with it.” 

The coming of God’s Holy Spirit into 
my life wasn’t quite like the firestorm of 
the Spirit coming into the lives of those 
first Christians almost 2,000 years ago. 
But it was no less powerful and awesome 
in its own way. Like those early believ- 
ers, I became aware of the Holy Spirit 
coming into my life soon after I came to 
believe in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. For some time after that, I occu- 
pied myself with trying to keep control 
of my life, trying to control the power of 
God within me, often working against it. 

Eventually, it dawned on me that try- 
ing to control the awesome power of 
God within me amounted to trying to 
fight a raging forest firestorm with a cof- 
fee pot. And, so, I decided to give up to 
God’s power within. I decided to let 
God’s Holy Spirit take control. I decided 
to surrender my control to God. I decid- 
ed to listen to my grandfather’s advice 
for forest firestorms and apply it to the 
Holy Spirit firestorm in my life. I decid- 
ed to work with the power of Holy Spirit 
of God rather than waste my time trying 
to control it or work against it. And 
thereby hangs the tale. 

Our Christian life really takes off 
when we surrender to God’s Holy Spirit. 
When I did that, my life began to change, 
drastically and for the better. My life had 
power far beyond my own strength and 


far greater than the forces of the world 
that pressed down upon me. Oh, sure, I 
still forget and try to take back control — 
quite often as a matter of fact — but old 
habits not only die hard they also tend to 
weary us to death. So now, most days at 
least, I rise with the sincere prayer upon 
my lips: “Not my will, Lord, but thine be 
done. Spend my life for the sake of the 
gospel. I surrender to the power of your 
Holy Spirit firestorm.” 

God has always taken me up on that 
prayer. And the mighty power of the 
Holy Spirit has brought victory into the 
living out of my life because “the one 
who is in you is greater than the one who 
is in the world” (1 John 4:4). 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor 
to the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, 
B.C., house church ministry and the author 
of From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 


The mildly great commission 


Say it ain’t so! This cannot be! 
Another General Assembly? 
Where’s my binder, 

my comfortable shoes, 

that mystery novel, 

the map I'll lose. 

Check the car, 

make sure the tank’s full. 
And, speaking of gas, 

for the food I'll receive 
make me truly thankful. 


Amendments, motions, 
sharp and blunt. 

The sederunts, 

oh, groan, oh, grunt. 
Three hundred souls, 
from East to West, 
giving church polity 

a test. 


(The yellow cards go up 
and down, the lobbyists 
make ‘friendly’ rounds.) 


Yet, 

when it’s over, 
said and done, 
sometimes, 300 
leave as 

one. 


K.4: 37. 
We! ZZ (New bikie > 
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Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
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STORMY WATERS PRAYER 


Loving God, thank you for 
your gentle, calming power. 
A big lake, a great storm, 
strong winds and waves. 
In a boat, 
in the middle of the night, 
there are real reasons 
to feel afraid. 

In this tale of the sea, 
Jesus asks the disciples, 
“Why are you so afraid?” 


Needed items: a clear plastic bottle (such as a soft drink or a water bottle, with its 
label removed), the bottle’s cap, a funnel and some glue 


Ingredients: water, food colouring (blue and/or green) and baby oil (or a colourless 
vegetable oil such as cottonseed oil) 


Directions: 

1. Fill the empty bottle halfway with water and add about 4 drops of food colouring. 

2. Using the funnel, fill the bottle nearly to the top with baby oil, leaving a bit of 
space so the liquid can move. 

3. Adda small amount of glue around the threads on the bottle top and then screw 
the cap on tightly to seal. You could add clear packaging tape (or even duct tape) 
around the cap for extra sealing protection. 


In my life, if | should ever 


Comments: As you turn the bottle on its side, the waves roll gently. If you rock the forget you are with me, 
bottle faster from side to side, you create a storm inside the bottle. Like Jesus, say please seek me when | fear. 
“Quiet down!” and hold your wave bottle still. 0) Amen. 

> TT, 


Addendum: Adults may discover that this activity is an effective stress-buster. 


You will find more learning activities online at: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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SANDFORD, REV. ROBERT D.., 88, passed 
away at Central Peace Hospital, Spirit River, 
Alta., Sun., April 13, 2003. Born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1914, he began his working life 
as a marine engineer but was ordained in 
1950 as a minister in the Baptist Church of 
Scotland. In 1960 he moved with his family to 
Canada where he joined the Presbyterian 
Church. In the following 21 years, he served 
as minister to parishes in Scotstown, Que.; 
Riverview, N.B., where he started a new 
charge; Kensington, P.E.I.; and Manotick, Ont. 
After his retirement, he became an active 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, where 
he was the first chaplain to senior citizens. He 
also served the parish of Kilmaurs, Ont., as a 
supply minister over a period of 16 years. He 
is lovingly remembered by his wife, Elizabeth 
(Cis, née Dougan), with whom he shared 63 
happy years of married life; his son and 
daughter, Robert and Andrena; and a host of 
family members and friends. 


FERGUSON, ISABELLE S., passed away 
March 25, 2003.A faithful and active member 
of Knox, Sudbury, Ont., she was involved with 
Explorers, taught Sunday school and partici- 
pated in all the church’s ministries and fel- 
lowship activities. She will be missed by her 
family and friends. 


FRAME, JAMES ANDREW, passed away in 
March 2003. Longtime member, retired elder 
and dear friend of Chedoke Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 


MacMASTER, MARION BERNICE, 83, long- 
time member and faithful worker of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Port Perry, Ont., passed 
away March 5, 2003. 


PEIFER, ISABEL, a longtime member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ont. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM, 88, on March 13. Prede- 
ceased by Marion, his wife of 64 years, he 
leaves sons Rev. Dr. William R. and Thomas E. 
and their families. Lifelong member and 
senior elder of St. Andrew’s, Windsor, Ont., Bill 
actively served the church and community. 
He was a devoted grandfather and great- 
grandfather. 


SALMON, JAMES ALBERT, 79, a gentle ser- 
vant of God, longtime member, elder, Knox, 
Burgoyne, Ont., died March 19, 2002. Missed 
by Rae, Norma Jean, Dan and Kim and Scott, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and his 
church. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 
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CHURCH ORGANIST REQUIRED (PART- 
TIME) Position available for growing, 
diverse congregation. The organist would 
play at the Sunday morning 11am (tradi- 
tional) service and would work with the 
20-voice choir. The organ itself is a double- 
keyboard, full pedal organ. The organist 
would be expected to attend choir prac- 
tices and could play at funerals/weddings 
depending on availability. Send résumé 
to St. Andrew's and St. Stephen's Presby- 
terian Church, 2641 Chesterfield Avenue, 
North Vancouver, BC, V7N 3M3. Attention 
Music Ministry Team. E-mail address: 
admin@sasspc.bc.ca. Website address is 
Www.sasspc.bc.ca. 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


FANTASTIC DEAL! For sale - 30 choir 
gowns (burgundy) and 18 collars 
(white/grey). $20.00 per gown - no charge 
for the collars. Contact Nate Lee 705-384- 
5695 or Jean Wanless 705-384-5463. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


PARKWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Ottawa, is looking for an organist/choir 
director to be responsible for music for 
the weekly worship service and choir 
rehearsals. The organ is a Rodgers 2- 
manual electronic organ with full 
pedal board. Position is available immedi- 
ately. Full job description is available 
on the congregation’s website at 
www.parkwoodchurch.ca or from the 
church office at 10 Chesterton Drive, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K2E 5S9, tel: (613) 225- 
6648. Applications/resumes should be 
submitted to the attention of the Music 
Committee at the preceding address, or 
by e-mail to office@parkwoodchurch.ca. 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, Van- 
koughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished, 2 
bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen 
and 3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres 
nestled amongst the pines and spruce 
with access to nearby lakes. Available by 
the week during June and July. For infor- 
mation, contact Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, RR #3, 
Bracebridge, ON. 705-645-5650 or e-mail 
presbar@ muskoka.com. 


YOUTH/YOUNG ADULT/YOUNG FAMILY 
WORKER WANTED P/T. Growing Presbyter- 
ian congregation in Cranbrook, B.C. E-mail 
application to pschalk@shaw.ca or mail to 
2100 3rd St.S, Cranbrook, BC V1C 1G2. 


summer directory 


Knox Presbyterian Church 

315 Muskoka Rd.,N. 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Worship Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler 
Child Care provided. 
Hearing Devices for the Hearing Impaired. 
705-687-4215 


Kortright Church 
795 Scottsdale Drive (at Kortright) 
Guelph, Ontario 
519-836-9400 
Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 
Summer Worship: 9:30 a.m. 
Child care & Nursery provided 


Moving to London for College 
or University? 
A sincere invitation to make 
New St. James Presbyterian Church 
your church home while you are studying. 
280 Oxford St.E.at Wellington St.N. 
London, Ontario 
519-434-1127, 1-800-481-6722 
Rev. Kirk Summers and Rev. Don McInnis 
Summer Worship: 10:00 a.m. 
After Labour Day: 10:30 a.m. 
www.newstjames.com 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Victoria 
downtown at Douglas and 
Broughton Streets 
Worship Sundays at 11 a.m. 
Wheelchair accessible 
Free parking Sundays in 
parkade behind church 
Info: 250-384-5734 
E-mail: standrewsvic@telus.net 
www.standrews.pacificcoast.net 
Interim Minister — The Rev. David Stewart 
Interim Moderator — 

The Rev. Kerry Mcintyre 


Pastoral Visitor — The Rev. Dr. Arthur Currie 


St. Matthew's Presbyterian Church 
90 Douglas Avenue 
Saint John, NB 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Philip Lee 
506-652-3840 
Summer Worship Service: 10 a.m. 
July 6 - August 31 inclusive 
Child Care provided 


FOR SALE - BUTTERFLIES 
MONARCH - TIGERS & OTHERS 


Some Blue Morpho’s in stock. 
Life size, hand painted by us. 


For more Information contact: 
Mr. Bill Martin at (416) 255-1541 
or write: 2519 Lakeshore Blvd. W. 
Etobicoke, Ontario M8V 1E3 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Central Parish pastoral charge, PEI (Clyde 
River, Canoe Cove, Churchill, Nine Mile 
Creek). Rev. Daphne Blaxland, PO Box 28, 
Montague, PEI COA 1RO; 902-838-3139; 
dblaxland@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1WO; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

Summerside, PEl, Summerside Church. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEI C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Windsor, NS, St. John’s; Noel Road, St. James. 
Rev. Tim Archibald, 5563 Prospect Rd., New 
Minas, NS B4N 3K8; kingspcc@glinx.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul's. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2HS5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s; 
Town of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
Cambridge, ON N3C 2A9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N15S 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (co-minister). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, 
ON N15S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kingston (rural), St. John’s, and Sandhill pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 67, 
Gananoque, ON K7G 2T6; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (senior minister, Can- 
tonese/English). Rev. Samuel Priestly, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Markham, St. Andrew's (minister of new devel- 
opment). Rev. Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., 
Thornhill, ON L4J 1G5; rhsmith@tpchurch.net. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, ON M1E 1P4; guildwood@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON 
M5S 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 142; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, 
St. Andrew's. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613- 
962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 
652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster @tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1RO; 905-722-3544; 


standrew@ils.net. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO0; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul's; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 Ivy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers Stone. Rev. 
Steve Lindsay, 7 King St.W, Stoney Creek, ON 
L8G 1G7; 905-664-6043; Inds234@aol.com. 

London, DaySpring. Rev. John Bannerman, 
342 Pond Mills Rd., London, ON N5Z 3X5; 
519-681-7242; jbannerman@bellnet.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. . 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON NS5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's. Rev. Terry Samuel, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 2T5; 
519-542-2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-Mcintosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

| Saskatoon, St. Andrew's (team minister, 
specialties: CE and youth). Rev. Seung Kim, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6; 
306-955-5457. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 Sherwood 
Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543-9080; 
nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 
Wilson Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278- 
8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Olds, AB, St. Andrew's. Rev. R.D. Wilson, 5020 - 
48 St., Sylvan Lake, AB T4S 1C6; 403-887-2416; 
Fax 403-887-5289; memorialsl@rttinc.com. 

St. Albert, AB, Braeside. Rev. Dr. Lloyd Fourney, 
18512 92nd Ave., Edmonton, AB T5T 1P4; 
780-481-1614. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney (effective July 1). Rev. 
Dr. Hans Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. 
E, Abbotsford, BC V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@ 
telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summer- 
land, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
AND THE LAW IN CANADA 


Religious Institutions and 


the Law in Canada Second Edition 


Second Edition 


by M.H. Ogilvie 


This revised edition is the firstever Canadian legal 
text on the law relating to religious institutions. 
Drawing on legal, historical, and theological sources, 
it deals with almost every area in which the laws of 
Canada have impact on matters of religion or on 
MH. Ogilvie religious institutions, including constitutional law, 
criminal law, evidence, property, corporations, 
trusts, taxation, discipline, family, health, and 
1-55221-069-3 * April 2003 * 468 pages * $59.95 educational matters, 
IRWIN LAW INC. 
501-347 Bay Street, Toronto, ON M5H 2R7 Phone: 416-862-7690 Toll-free: 888-314-9014 


Fax: 416-862-9236 Email: contact@irwinlaw.com Website: www.irwinlaw.com 


ORDER PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
online and help your church 
www.allstationery.ca 
10% of your order value will be 
donated to your church 
All Stationery, Sault Ste. Marie, ON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 
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McGill 


Presbyterian College 
Le College Presbytérien 


(at McGill University, Downtown Montréal) 


ZA 


A Community of Faith and Learning 


¢ Reformed Theology focused on Jesus Christ 

¢ Women and Men preparing for ministry 
relevant to today’s world 

« Theological dialogue in an Ecumenical setting 

¢ Growth in your personal walk with Christ 

« Possibilité de cours en frangais 


¢ Summer Placements and Third 
World exposure 
+ Preparing for: 
+ Master of Divinity (M.Div., B.Th.) 
¢ Diploma in Lay Leadership 
¢ Ordination in the PCC 


“Shaping Transformational Church Leaders” 
Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street, Montréal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 
info@presbyteriancollege.ca www.presbyteriancollege.ca 
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An outsider looks at 
Presbyterian evangelism 


by Don Posterski 


tereotypes are life destroyers. They 

crush creativity. They stifle our 

imaginations and shut down inno- 
vative initiatives. Stereotyping reduces 
people around us to the dehumanizing 
images they project. And the projections 
we make affect how we view ourselves 
as God’s advocates in the world and how 
we view others who display little evid- 
ence of interest in God’s will and ways. 


Presbyterian stereotypes 

I like Presbyterians. The ones I know 
by name are intelligent, educated, compe- 
tent, culturally aware, spiritually commit- 
ted and graced with social poise. In other 
words, they have the personal credentials 
to actively engage the people in their lives 
in conversations that focus on faith. 

To their detriment, however, from an 
outsider’s point of view, many Presby- 
terians excel in the art of stereotyping 
themselves in ways that shut down their 
capacity to share their faith joyfully. Too 
often, the collective Presbyterian self- 
image is dour, straightlaced, stuffy and 
unattractively conservative. Their noble 
respect for the Scriptures translates into 
sober reflection that comes at the ex- 
pense of good humour and liberated 
laughter. Instead of charging into the fu- 
ture, Presbyterians appear to be resistant 
to change and dependent upon stale doc- 
trine and entrenched liturgy. What hap- 
pened to the Reformation spirit? 


Evangelism stereotypes 
Stereotypes thrust a dark shadow on 
exhortations and invitations to behave 
evangelistically. In Christian circles, we 
are often told that “Canadians have sold 
out to secularism.” That people in our 
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Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Natural Church Development 


Natural Church Development is a tool churches can use to identify the strengths 
and weaknesses of the congregation. It is based on a church health, not a church 
growth model. German theologian Christian Schwarz studied 1,000 growing 
churches around the world. He believes healthy churches have eight quality 
characteristics in common: 

1. Empowering leadership 

2. Gift-oriented ministry 

3. Passionate spirituality 

4. Functional structures 

5. Inspiring worship 

6. Holistic small groups 

7. Need-oriented evangelism 

8. Loving relationships. 

The significance of these characteristics is that they focus on the adjective and not 
the noun. For example, the key to evangelism is its need-oriented focus. 

The Natural Church Development program is best run with the guidance of a 
trained coach who will lead the congregation through a process that includes 30 
questionnaires to be filled out by members of the church. Congregations can also 
purchase a self-directed kit of resources and software and do it themselves. These 
surveys are e-mailed to the NCD leadership centre. Your congregation’s score is 
measured against data from other churches. 

The strength of this model of congregational assessment is its systemic health 
focus on the eight characteristics above. It is important for churches to use their 
strengths to work on their weak areas. For example, if your congregation’s 
strengths are inspiring worship and holistic small groups, and your weakness is 
passionate spirituality, a preaching series on spirituality could be a good focus for 
your small groups. 


For further reading 

Natural Church Development: The Three Colours of Ministry by Christian A. Schwarz (Church 
Smart Resources) 

For further information about trained coaches, contact your regional synod staff, contact 
the NCD leadership centre at 1-800-804-0777 or www.ncdcanada.com, or speak to your 
Active Evangelism presbytery representative to borrow a copy of the booklet The ABCs 
of Natural Church Development by Christian A. Schwarz. 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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workplaces and neighbourhoods have 
/ “given up on God and are content to just 
patch their lives together.” Sometimes 
preachers contend that our country is 
anti-Christian. If we believe those mis- 
conceptions, we are apt to withdraw into 
the protection of our stereotypes and 
surrender to psychological defensiveness 
and intimidated silence. 

A closer examination reveals that the 
vast majority of Canadians are still fram- 


In these times, when deeds 
communicate more powerfully 
than words, doing the truth 
can be more influential 

than saying the truth 


ing themselves as self-described Chris- 
tians. And although they may not pass 
the test of Presbyterian orthodoxy, to- 
day’s citizenry are quite comfortable ac- 
knowledging their need for expressions 
of spirituality. Why else does the Can- 
adian populace continue to expect their 
churches to provide the rites of passage 
during those special and sometimes trau- 
matic times in their lives? What other 
explanation is there for TV shows on an- 
gels and for “spirituality in the work- 
place” seminars? I suspect that the more 
religious we become and the more time 
we spend in church, the more we mis- 
read the world around us. 


Unshackling stereotypes 
Stereotypes shackle us. They inhibit 
our capacity to be what we want to be. 
The good news is that Jesus’ way of 
making sense out of who God is can un- 
shackle us. His manner of encountering 
people can liberate us. Think about how 
Jesus related to the people in his life, 
how he engaged people in unique ways. 
He confronted Zacchaeus about the 
abuse of money, engaged in talk about 
sex with the woman at the well and had a 
professor-like exchange with Nicodemus 
about being “born again.” (Incidentally, 
that is the only time the Scriptures record 
Jesus using the “born again” metaphor. ) 
Jesus had a specific word for each 
person he met. But for Jesus, responding 
to people was not reduced to only ex- 
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pressing his discerning words. He simply 
accepted people where they were in their 
predicaments and circumstances. When 
people were hungry, he fed them. When 
they were blind or physically disabled, 
he touched and healed them. And when 
evil spirits had moved in and taken con- 
trol, Jesus prayed and cast them out. 
Jesus met people in the present tense of 
their lives and, by doing so, he escaped 
the tyranny of stereotyping. 

I’m not proposing that we can access 
all the powers Jesus demonstrated on 
Earth, but I am pressing us to conclude 
that reducing witness to only words is a 
fallacy. It’s another evangelistic stereo- 
type. When we offer cups of water in 
Jesus’ name, we are living evangelistical- 
ly. Especially in these times, when deeds 
communicate more powerfully than 
words, doing the truth can be more influ- 
ential than saying the truth. 

So, Presbyterians, unshackle your- 
selves! Surrender your demeaning self- 
images and rethink the assumption that 
others are not interested in spiritual mat- 
ters. Get rid of the stereotypes that curtail 
you and take a fresh look at the people 
who surround you. Together, let’s cele- 
brate our life in Christ and enjoy engag- 
ing and responding to the people God 
brings within our reach. La 


Don Posterski is director of church relations 
for World Vision International and author of 
several books. 


For further reflection 
and discussion 


¢ If you could say only one thing about 
your faith or church, what would that be? 

¢ What difference has Jesus Christ made in 
your life? 

¢ What do you value most from your 
church experience? 

* What is stopping you for sharing the 
above answers with others? 


For further reading 


Enemies With Smiling Faces by Don 
Posterski (forthcoming from InterVarsity 
Press). 


Future Faith Churches: New Strategies for 
Presenting Christ in Today's World by Don 
Posterski and Gary Nelson (Wood Lake 
Books, 1997) 


Reinventing Evangelism by Donald C. 
Posterski (InterVarsity Press, 1990) 


St. Andrew's Hall 


Institute of Elders’ 
Education 


invites applications for 
the position of 
Director of Elders’ Institute 


Administrative & 
Educational skills required. 
Starting on or about 
January 1, 2004. 


For further information write: 
Search Committee 
St. Andrew’s Hall 
6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
or e-mail: 
search@standrews.edu 


ys Elders’ 
Og 


Institute 


NEW!! 
“Discerning a Call to Eldership” 
An Elders’ Institute In a Box 
Course By Peter Bush 


A 4-lesson course for elders, 
sessions, & congregations. 
An interactive & prayerful process 
of discernment. 


Available in print or 
electronic form — only $25 


Order by phone or online: 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
604-822-1680 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
www.eldersinstitute.com 
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cean-going vessels are good at steering a broad course 

across the sea but they have to be guided by tugboats 

when it comes to delicate manceuvres in port. Tug- 
boats must work firmly but gently with the vessels they guide. 
If a tug pulls too hard, it risks breaking the lines to the main 
ship. Slow but sure guidance works best, and a slight nudge as 
a vessel enters port can make a big difference as to which berth 
the ship ultimately enters. 

Denominations are like those large ships, general assemblies 
like tugboats. 

With respect to what was undoubtedly the most controver- 
sial subject at the 129th General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the report of the special committee on sexu- 
ality, it can be fairly said that the assembly nudged the church. 
The ultimate destination may be still unclear, but at least no 
hands jumped overboard during the debate. 

Although one of the committee’s seven recommendations 
was defeated, the acceptance of the other six and of the report 
itself was a firm but gentle nudge: the report was not referred to 
yet another committee, as feared by many on both sides of the 
debate, but it will form the basis of further study and discussion 
in the church on sexuality. 

To be sure, there were disappointments on both sides of the 
debate. A motion to send the report to colleges and seminaries 
for study passed, but more than 50 commissioners asked that 
their dissent be recorded. This means the dissenters’ names 
are in the record to prove they did indeed oppose the motion, 
although perhaps it is more an indication of their level of 
discomfort with the decision. 

On the whole, however, the tugs did not strain too hard: the 
lines didn’t part leaving a split church as some feared it might. 
The commissioners are also surely to be commended for 
encouraging more study of sexuality and especially homo- 
sexuality. Perhaps feeling the lines straining a bit, the commis- 
sioners reversed their propellers for a moment in declining to 
endorse the committee’s study guide for congregational use. 
That decision also caused some wounds. In recording his dis- 
sent from that decision, one of the report’s authors, Andrew 
Foster, said it was “depressing and discouraging.” On the other 
hand, the guide has already been sent to many congregations, 
some of whom have already used it, and the assembly didn’t 
prohibit the guide’s distribution. 

To be sure, the guide has an undisguised, if mild, liberal 
bias. This is hardly inappropriate, given that the federal govern- 
ment’s decision in the weeks following assembly to permit 
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David Harris | 


Assembly gives church a gentle nudge 


same-sex marriage indicates that Canadians as a whole are 
relatively unconcerned about same-sex relations. 

All religions will now have to consider where they want to 
position themselves on this issue. Among Christians, it is likely 
that some churches will make clear statements if they have not 
already done so. Some new alliances may be reinforced as a 
result. More and more, members of the Evangelical Fellowship 
of Canada find themselves in bed, so to speak, with the Roman 
Catholic Church, despite a long history of antagonism in the past. 

Among the mainline churches, Presbyterians have managed 
to avoid the rough waters that swirl about both the Anglican 
and United churches. In itself, this is testament to the judicious 
nudges the assembly has made over the years. 

But commissioners gave no direction regarding a much 
bigger and not entirely unrelated issue: the sharp decline in the 
number of Canadians who consider themselves Presbyterian. 
In the decade ending in 2001, the Presbyterian population of 
the country had declined 36 per cent. In a time when “no reli- 
gion” was the second most common choice of respondents 
after Roman Catholic, Christians need to decide what the 
essentials of their faith are and how to witness to the gospel’s 
relevance in a society that increasingly doubts the church has 
anything relevant to say on life. 

That is not to say the Presbyterian Church should embrace 
homosexuality as a possible Christian lifestyle just because 
most Canadians think it’s OK. On the other hand, if the church 
were to make it an issue when it’s not one in society, it would 
certainly have an impact on the organization. 

Most Canadians, and most Christians, have far bigger and 
more difficult issues on their mind these days: raising a family, 
job stress, mortgages, etc. As the year unfolds, the Record will 
continue to delve into the issues that affect us all on a daily 
basis. Beginning in September, the FLAMES series focuses 
on spirituality, that buzzword that encompasses so much and 
yet points to a need we all feel. 

We hope our readers will be refreshed over the summer and 
we look forward to bringing you news, provocative comment 
and articles of spiritual depth in the fall. 
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The Certificate Program in Christian Faith and Life 


FALL 2003 PROGRAMS 
TORONTO CAMPUS 
English Language: October 6, 20, 27, November 3, 10 


Korean Language: September 29, October 6, 20, 27, 
November 3 


WINNIPEG CAMPUS 
St. James Church 
October 2 - 4 & November 7 - 8 


NEW GLASGOW CAMPUS, NOVA SCOTIA 
St. Andrew’s Church 
October 24 - 25 & November 7-8 
COST 


Regular rate: $140 per course or $250 for 
two courses during the same term 


Retired Person’s rate: $125 per course or $230 for 
two courses during the same term 


For more information contact 
KNOX COLLEGE, Ewart Centre program co-ordinator 
at (416) 946-3943 or-e-mail: knox.ewart@utoronto.ca | 
www.utoronto.ca/knox 


Do you know a senior who needs home care help? 
Guardian Angel Care Inc. 
SERVING THE TORONTO AREA, CALL TODAY! 


905.567.7784 or 1.877.877.0671 
www.guardiancare.info 
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Find out for yourself 
Why do we want to learn about Islam 
(Understanding Islam, June)? Is it be- 
cause we truly want to understand an- 
other faith? If recent terrorist activities 
— always highlighted with the preface 
“Islamic terrorists ... ”» — is the main 
motivator, I would recommend reading 
The Battle for God by Karen Armstrong. 
It provides a comparative overview of 
the three monotheistic faiths, covering 
the period from 1500 to the present. It 
will be an eye-opener for all who see 
fault only with the other side. I also re- 
commend reading the Bible in its entire- 
ty as well as the Koran. Then evaluate for 
yourself. It may be just a revelation about 
our Christian faith and how far we fall 
short of living up to its tenets. 
Dieter Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Attracting younger readers 

Re: What We Learned From the Reader 
Questionnaire (May), I am among the 70 
per cent who are over 65 years old and 


Bless their 
little hearts. 
They’re taking 
notes. 
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read the Record. Your editorial in the 
same issue proposing that an earlier pub- 
lication of assembly reports would 
engage the wider church is worth consid- 
ering as well as the challenge to make 
the magazine attractive to new readers 
under age 65, those who have busy jobs 
and are raising families. 

My first thought was to suggest the 
publication of two magazines to meet the 
minds of both age groups but, realizing 
the costs involved might make that impos- 
sible, I wonder about the possibility of 
splitting the present publication into two 
sections clearly aimed at those under 65 in 
one section and those over 65 in the other. 

It is encouraging there is a focus on 
matters that can enhance the work of 
Jesus Christ among Presbyterians across 
Canada. 

James Weir 
Edmonton 


Spong has the spirit 
Don Posterski asks (An Outsider Looks 
at Presbyterian Evangelism, June), 


“What happened to the Reformation 
spirit?” 
John Spong has it. Read A New Chris- 
tianity for a New World. 
Catherine M. Pentland, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Ignorance isn’t real worship 
Some Christians believe God has not 
stopped asking us to worship him with 
our minds and hearts as well as our 
strength. Indeed, some of us believe God 
did not stop talking to us centuries before 
the birth of Christ, and that we should 
not interpret God’s law by the under- 
standing of our uninformed and often 
superstitious ancestors. 

Some of us have learned that Genesis 
is not a literal description of the way the 
Earth formed and the animal kingdom de- 
veloped. Some of us have learned it is not 
a crime for a woman to use contraceptive 
devices. We have stopped thinking of 
women as men’s inferiors. We are learn- 
ing that loving our neighbour probably 
means stopping the killing for “religious” 


G 1:00 PM KELBAUGH 
PRESENTA 
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A 200-year-old technique for making glass beads is helping families send 
their children to school, and repair and refurnish their homes. 


The Bead Makers’ Association (BMA) near Begoro, Ghana, is turning the 
intricate process of bead making into a profitable business. Glass from 


recycled bottles is crushed into a fine powder which is poured into locally 
made moulds. Soso, a special colouring glaze, is carefully added in very 
small quantities, and the moulds are placed in clay ovens and baked into 
impressive, colourful glass beads. 


PWS&D and the Presbyterian Church of Ghana have helped the BMA 
purchase a glass-crushing machine and provided glass groups with training 
in business management, record keeping, and first aid. 


The ancient technique in bead making was almost forgotten, but the tech- 
nique has been resurrected and is providing hope for a new generation. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and congre- 
gations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from Presbyter- 
ians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca Website: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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reasons. And we are learning that homo- 
sexuality is not a sin, a choice, or a gross 
insult to civilization and God; it is as nat- 
ural as red-headedness or left-handed- 
ness. The dignity of the family is not 
menaced by treating other people with 
kindness and respect. 

If we are children of a living God, we 
should allow our minds to grow. Instead 
of identifying God’s law with the con- 
ventional folklore that passes for truth, 
we should endeavour to find out what is 
the truth. And instead of claiming we 
love our neighbours but hate their behav- 
iour, why don’t we start regarding our 
neighbours as individuals — we might 
learn that some things we call sins are no 
worse than eating pork or walking about 
with no hat on. If we are trying to live in 
a considerate, loving and responsible 
fashion, we would be nearer to Christ if 
we blessed people rather than abhorring 
the way they live. 

M. Travis Lane, 
Fredericton 


Don't listen to them 

The adverse influence of politics on pre- 
vailing morality seems to have been 
omitted from the debate on the document 
Listening ... Understanding Human 
Sexuality and its liberal view of homo- 
sexuality. 

The full might of government and the 
judiciary has been consistently mar- 
shalled to boost rights that blatantly con- 
travene what many Christians regard as 
key tenets of their faith. Governments 
have gone overboard to accommodate 
electorally lucrative minorities, often at 
the expense of mainstream Christian in- 
terests. Zeal to demonstrate effective sep- 
aration of church from state has resulted 
in the total abolition of moral and spir- 
itual considerations from the law-making 
process. Lawyers/politicians have done 
their demographics homework conscien- 
tiously, clearly identifying the electoral 
rewards to be reaped from accommodat- 
ing the aspirations of various socially 
and morally aberrant lobby groups. 

The Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms is the singular licence that has 
allowed politicians to divide this country 
over issues such as homosexual rights. 
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The charter clearly takes much more 
away from the moral majority than it 
gives to needy minorities. Former prime 
minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau claimed 
the law has no place in the bedrooms of 
the nation; I suggest it has no place in the 
moral consciences of Christians either. 

It is imperative that MP Svend Robin- 
son’s version of justice for all ensures 
tolerance for the views and beliefs of 
Christians while providing it to citizens 
of his orientation. However, the separa- 
tion of church and state has left politics 
itself with no religion. Politicians are in- 
tent on barring Christian morality entire- 
ly from future law-making. This explains 
why, outside of the church, the subject of 
this debate is being considered only in 
terms of its legal and constitutional sig- 
nificance, with complete disregard for 
religious sensitivities. Moral considera- 
tions have been displaced by political 
and legal ones. Paradoxically perhaps, 
this has forged an inexorable link be- 
tween our religion and politics, in that 
we should always consider the effect of 
our actions at the polling booth upon the 
interests of Presbyterianism. 

One hopes the General Assembly’s 
Special Committee on Sexual Orientation 
didn’t fail to recognize these realities, 
causing them to assume that the trend- 
setters in Ottawa have been operating 
under admirable, altruistic humane prin- 
ciples rather than merely fostering their 
own unstated personal and collective 
agendas and biases. As Presbyterians, we 
should strive to retain our traditional 
understanding of right and wrong and not 
allow it to be undermined and perverted 
merely for the purpose of seeming politi- 
cally congenial. Time will prove it was 
better to have remained stalwart Chris- 
tians and Presbyterians rather than to have 
yielded to the self-serving impulses of 
politicians, becoming in the process sub- 
missive, conforming, browbeaten sheep. 

Dr. Donald F: Mulcahy, 
Edmonton 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 

letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 

_to edit all letters for length and clarity. 
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Q EVANGEL HALL 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 


Our friends at Evangel Hall are 


in urgent need of the following items. 


Drop offs are welcome 


9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Mondays to 


Fridays and 3:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
on Sundays. Your generosity is 
much appreciated. 


Powdered milk 
Fresh fruit and vegetables 
Eggs and cheese 
Canned, frozen and packaged food 
Coffee 
Work boots 
Walking shoes 
New socks and undergarments 
Bedding and sleeping bags 
Backpacks 
Jeans 
School supplies 
Deodorant 
Feminine hygiene products 
Small soaps and lotions 
Shampoos and sunscreens 
Toothbrushes and toothpaste 
Disposable razors 
Easy-to-read bibles 


Financial support is also needed. 


Evangel Hall 


Street address: 

573 Queen Street West 
(midway between Spadina 
and Bathurst) 
Toronto, Ontario M5V 2B6 


Mailing address: 

P.O. Box 309, Stn B 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 
Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, September 14, 2003 
at 11am, we are honoured to feature 
as the fifth guest peeren in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


ahe Reverand ri 
William 


Willimon 


Dean of the Chapel 
and Professor of 
Christian Ministry, 
Duke University, 
Durham, NC 


Dean since 1984, he preaches each 
Sunday in the Duke Chapel at the 
center of Duke's campus and directs 
the program of campus ministry there. 
He also serves as a professor in the 
Duke Divinity School. 


Dr. Willimon is the author of fifty books. 


In 1996, an international survey 
conducted by Baylor University named 
him one of the Twelve Most Effective 
Preachers in the English speaking world. 
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Worksho 
The Challenge of Biblical Preaching 
in a Post Modern World 
Monday, September 15, 2003 
9:30-11:30 a.m. at 
The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
$25.00, includes lunch 
For reservations, call Suzanne at 
514-842-3431 or e-mail 
bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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To Russia, with love 


Congregation supports orphanage that gave one family a son 


by Ivor Williams 


end them love. They have no mom- 

mies or daddies.” That was what 

the children of the Sunday school 
at Westmount Church in London, Ont., 
said when they heard the story about the 
children in the orphanage in Birobidjan, 
Russia. 

The orphanage has special signific- 
ance for the children because that was 
where their friend Kevin Vasya Patrick 
Boyle met his new parents, Janis and 
Patrick Boyle. Janis is one of the dedicat- 
ed teachers at Westmount, now in her 
14th year serving in the congregation’s 
Christian education ministry. Kevin, now 
five, is a happily adjusted Canadian boy 
who regularly attends Sunday school 
with a widening circle of friends. He is 
fully aware of his background. 

The Christian education committee of 
Westmount divides its September to May 
year into three segments: Mission in Our 
City, Mission in Our Country and Mis- 
sion in Our World. The Sunday school 
raised $1,575 for its first project: Teen 
Challenge Farm, a residential institution 
near London assisting youth in overcom- 
ing their addictions. Westmount Sunday 
school gave the farm a cash donation of 
$700 and $875 worth of toiletries for the 
young men. 

To decide which projects to under- 
take, the committee’s mission coordina- 
tor, Linda Bell, researched various sug- 
gestions made by national church offices 
for Sunday school participation and 
made her recommendations. The second 
segment saw $1,370 raised and divided 
among five ministries with Aboriginal 
people in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada: Anishinabe Fellowship Centre 
and Flora House in Winnipeg, Anamie- 
wigummig in Kenora, Ont., Mistawasis 
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Boyle and his 


Ul R ee 5 F 
mother, Janis Boyle, look over some of the treats 


contributed in support of the Desserts Made With Love project at Westmount Church in 


London, Ont. 
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Memorial Church in Saskatoon and 
Saskatoon Native Circle. These min- 
istries were excited to receive assistance 
for items not in their regular budgets, 
such as craft supplies, sports and play- 
ground equipment, summer camping and 
infant layettes. On a Super Sunday early 
in the segment, the children studied maps 
of the areas they were supporting, played 
native games, sang native songs and 
made “snow muffins.” 

Because of the connection made by 
the Boyle family to the Birobidjan or- 
phanage, the third segment project was a 
popular choice. Janis and Kevin shared 
their story, pictures, clippings (Presbyter- 
ian Record, July/August 1999) with the 
children and the entire congregation on 
its Super Sunday in March. “It is our 
hope that all of our children will realize 
how fortunate they are to live with their 
families in our country and how blessed 
we are to have Kevin in our congrega- 
tion,” said Linda Bell. 

To help the children of Westmount 
begin to learn about the orphanage they 


will continue to support, Janis recalled 
her first visit to Russia. She told about 
meeting Kevin and all the legal and so- 
cial requirements afterwards before their 
journey home to London. Toys at the or- 
phanage looked as if they came from 
many years ago and they were kept be- 
hind locked glass. The children didn’t 
even recognize candy. The area’s resi- 
dents are poor and many things are very 
expensive. Dinner for four in a restaurant 
costs a month’s wage. Parents purchase 
one diaper at a time, and milk costs the 
equivalent of eight Canadian dollars. 

Kevin was one of thousands of chil- 
dren born in Russia every year whose 
parents give them up for adoption, desert 
them or leave them as wards of the state. 
“We saw the need first-hand,” said Janis. 
Help in something even as small as a 
toothbrush is important. 

The entire Westmount congregation 
has always supported the various mission 
projects of the Sunday school and Chris- 
tian education committee. Parents of the 
children provide monthly Desserts Made 


A stitch through time 


With Love for the congregation, which 
gathers for refreshments after the wor- 
ship service, and raise almost $200 each 
month. All offerings from the children go 
to support the current project, and some 
groups within the congregation also 
make donations. All sorts of activities, 
including a teddy bears picnic and sleep- 
overs, provide additional assistance. 

Because of the unusually close con- 
nection between the congregation and 
the Birobidjan orphanage, it is expected 
donations for its support may be a 
record-setting $2,000. The money will be 
transferred through an international 
adoption agency, which will supervise its 
distribution. 

The children in the Russian orphan- 
age will know they are loved and that the 
Westmount children know about them. 
And Kevin knows he has helped the little 
ones he left behind. & 


Ivor Williams is a member of Westmount 
Church, London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor to the Record. 


St. Andrew’s 


Presbyterian Church 


I was an infant bride in lawn-and-lace, today Stratford, ON 


I’m mending. Ivory-threaded, this needle 
probes an old yoke, my christening gown: 


165th Anniversary Year 


All friends and former members 
are invited to send greetings and 
if possible return and join us 


November 1 & 2, 2003 


I imagine that nervous morning 
rookie caretakers gave me to God — 
skinny guy in a wide tie, hatted wife, 
a creaky godmother, full of Sundays. 
At the marble font, the long-eared 
clergyman hunched, the icy water 
waiting. Then the Father showed up, 
altering everything, absolutely, even 


Saturday Evening: 6:00 p.m. 
Congregational Dinner at the 
Canadian Legion, 207 St. Patrick Street 


Adults: $15.00, Children 5 to 10: $7.50 
Under 5: Free, Family Rates are available. 
Featuring: ’39 Casino Band led by Jack Hayter 
Sunday Morning: 11:00 a.m. 
Anniversary Service 


now. As I ease free the basting, discard 
frayed silk, I will offer up as sacrament 
a thousand dainty tucks, re-taken. 
For further information, tickets or to register 
with David Wray 
c/o St. Andrew’s Church 
25 St. Andrew Street, Stratford, ON N5A 1A2 
519-271-5668 
standrews@cyg.net 


— Laurie Klein 
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FULL-TIME MINISTER 


Gateway Community Church is seeking a full-time Minister to give leadership in rebirthing 
vibrant Christian ministry in the diverse community of Flemingdon Park, Toronto 


Key points for vocational discernment 
include: 


¢ interest or experience in coordination 

of youth programmes 
¢ interest or experience in community service 
e interest in liturgical experimentation 


¢ experience and comfort in a multi- 


cultural environment 

* a passion for spiritual growth and 
social justice 

* experience in the care and growth of 
the community of faith 

* experience and commitment to an 
enabling style of leadership 


Please send inquiries or applications to: 
Rev. Dr. Stewart Gillan, Interim Moderator 
150 Gateway Blvd., 

Toronto ON M3C 3E6 

416.696.7909 

sgillan@sympatico.ca 


——————————— 
Community Presbyterian Church 


A vibrant, growing congregation one hour north of Toronto with 
a heart for evangelism and discipleship is seeking two full-time 
Associate Pastors to join our ministry team. We seek candidates with 
a deep personal commitment to Christ and a passion for ministering 
to a post-Christian, post-modern generation. 


ASSOCIATE PASTOR (Adult Spiritual Formation) 
e excellent communicator and preacher 
e a passion for the spiritual formation of new and seasoned Christians 
e ability to mentor and lead a large team of leaders in adult 
spiritual formation ministries 


ASSOCIATE PASTOR (Youth) 

¢ a passion for shaping youth and young adult lives for Christ 
e excellent mentoring ability with adult volunteers and youth 
¢ strong team leadership ability 


Both full-time pastors will join the existing five-person staff leadership 
team headed by Carey Nieuwhof, Lead Pastor. We seek to fill both 
positions in the fall, 2003. 


For more information, contact us at. 
info@trinitycommunity.org or at: 


Search Team 
Rev. Doug Johns, Search Chair 
Trinity Community Presbyterian Church 
110 Line 7 South 
Oro, ON LOL 2X0 
705.487.1998 
or check us out at www.trinitycommunity.org 


Church of Scotland rejects 
ecumenical union 


by Cedric Pulford 


LonDON — The Church of Scotland has 
overwhelmingly rejected a plan to form a 
“super-church” with three other denom- 
inations by a 384-99 vote. 

The decision at the church’s General 
Assembly on May 19 echoed opposition 
among congregations to the Scottish 
Church Initiative for Union (SCIFU), 
which would have broken with 400 years 
of Presbyterian tradition by creating the 
office of bishop in the united church. 

Some church members had also 
voiced concerns that the distinctive Pres- 
byterian office of elder would be put at 
risk, while others feared a united church 
based on “maxi-parishes” formed from 
the denominations taking part would 
introduce too much bureaucracy. 

The other partners in the union initia- 
tive were the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Church and the United 
Reformed Church. 

Erik Cramb, convener of the church’s 
ecumenical relations committee, told 
ENI: “SCIFU is dead as far as the 
Church of Scotland is concerned.” He 
admitted he had not foreseen the scale of 
the defeat and had thought the outcome 
would be “too close to call.” 

During debate, Paraic Reamonn, a 
minister, said church members were being 
asked to “vote ourselves out of existence.” 

The church union initiative began 
in 1994, and opposition to the office of 
bishop became clear as soon as it was 
proposed. Cramb said the idea was for a 
new sort of bishop, chosen for six years 
and then reverting to another job. 

He said: “It was not the old, mon- 
archical bishop — more an extended 
moderator [elected for one year to head 
the Church of Scotland]. I’m disappoint- 
ed that I failed to persuade the assembly.” 

Michael Henley, Anglican bishop of 
St. Andrew’s and chair of the unity initia- 
tive, regretted that the assembly “did not 
have the courage to support the SCIFU 
proposals.” 

Ecumenical News International 
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Ecumenical bodies seek guidelines 
on use of modified food for hungry 


Ecumenical church and relief organiza- 
tions have called for guidelines on the 
use of genetically modified food in their 
emergency aid operations, says the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

A team of experts from the LWF, the 
World Council of Churches and Action 
by Churches Together is being set up to 


‘Often the question is not what 
type of food we can offer to the 
hungry but, rather, whether we 
have anything at all to offer them’ 


Rev. Enos Moyo, 
LWF’s aid representative in Zambia 


address food safety, justice and theologi- 
cal issues arising from the use of modi- 
fied food in countries facing famine and 
other emergencies. 

“Often the question is not what type 
of food we can offer to the hungry but, 
rather, whether we have anything at all 
to offer them,’ said Rev. Enos Moyo, the 
LWF’s aid representative in Zambia. 

Last year, Zambia and other southern 
African countries facing famine rejected 
the import of genetically modified grain 
from the United States, in part because 
of fears it might pose a health risk. 
Some European countries have declared 
a moratorium on the import of modified 
foods, while others have strict labelling 
requirements on them. 

Opinions about the safety of genet- 
ically modified food vary. Many re- 
search bodies, such as the Royal Society, 
Britain’s science academy, argue there is 
not enough scientific evidence to show 
that modified foods are inherently un- 
safe. But other organizations, such as 
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Greenpeace, say scientific understanding 
of their effect on humans and the envir- 
onment is inadequate and warn that once 
they are released into an environment 
they cannot be recalled. 

The Canadian Foodgrains Bank, a 
working partner of Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, does not have 
a blanket policy on the role of 
genetically modified foods in 
food aid. However, the organ- 
ization is in the process of 
developing guidelines for the 
procurement of genetically 
modified food and is looking 
at guidelines for its use, 
according to senior policy 
adviser Stuart Clark. 

In the meantime, Mr. Clark 
says, the use of genetically 
modified food by the CFGB is 
governed by the following: 

(1) Everything shipped from Canada 
must meet Canadian food safety 
standards. 

(2) Everything utilized in a developing 
country must meet that country’s 
regulations. 

(3) The guidance of local partners is 
paramount. If they ask for non- 
modified whole grain (maize), the 
CFGB will do its utmost to respond 
to their wishes. 

(4) If the issue is genetic drift only, 
arrangements are made to have 
maize milled at the port of delivery. 
“The question of whether such food 

will be used can often be reduced to the 

question of how many people we want 
to help using a set amount of money,’ 
said Allan Jury of the United Nations 

World Food Program. ““We will continue 

to comply with the existing guidelines 

set out by the World Food Program and 
the World Health Organization.” 


ENI; CFGB 


py oak 
St. Andrew's Hall 


Institute for 
Elders' Education 


Invites applications 
by Sept. 1 for the position of 


Director of | 


The successful candidate will 
be an experienced adult 
educator preferably with a 
post-graduate degree in 
education. She/he will be a 
team player with administrative 
skills, computer knowledge, 
ability to network, be willing 
to travel and have a desire to 
support the mission of 
St. Andrew's Hall. 


For further information write: 
Search Committee 
St. Andrew’s Hall 
6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
or e-mail: 
search@standrews.edu 


—peoples niaces 


The Presbyterian life committee of the Presbytery of Winnipeg D> 
held a praise and worship service at the Rainbow Stage in 

Kildonan Park, Winnipeg. Guest speaker Rev. Margaret Mullin, 
director of the Winnipeg inner-city mission Anishinabe Fellowship 
Centre, was joined by about 100 people from the centre and at 

least 70 young people. The theme for the afternoon was We Are 
One in the Spirit. 


Six ministers were among the more than 70 people who gath- 
ered at St. Columba, Parksville, B.C., to share an evening with the 
Moderator of the 128th General Assembly, Rev. Mark Lewis. Join- 
ing the Moderator (third from right) were: (L-R) Rev. Robert Kerr, 
minister of St. Columba; Rev. David Smith, Rev. David Robertson 
and Rev. Iris Ford, retired ministers who are now part of the con- 
gregation; Rev. Don Lindsay, minister of St. Andrew's, Nanaimo, 
B.C.; and Rev. Bev Kay, a retired minister from Ontario who 
was worshipping at St. Columba over the winter. 


A new string ensemble made its debut at the Christmas Eve service at 
St. Andrew’s, Arthur, Ont. Its members include (L-R) Francoise Densmore 
(mandolin), Theresa Ireland (violin), Karl Watson (cello) and Rob 
Munro (violin). 


The congregation of Chedoke, Hamilton, Ont., 
recently honoured John Davis on his retirement 
after more than 44 years of dedicated leadership as 
organist and choir director. Presentations were made 
to John during a luncheon held after the worship 
service. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. o 
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continued 


Jeff Olsen, a member of the 
Presbyterian World Service 
and Development commit- 
tee, is surrounded by Sunday 
school members and staff at 
a PWS&D event held at St. 
Lawrence Church, London, 
Ont. The Sunday school pre- 
sented Jeff with $1,200 for 
the PWS&D orphanage 
project in Malawi. 


A Three years ago, a group of women 
from St. John’s, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
started baking pies to raise money. Last year, 
they raised more than $2,500 in nine 
months. The money is used for many differ- 
ent projects. Keeping their fingers in the pie, 
metaphorically speaking, of course, are: (L-R) 
Shirley Anten, Joan Cruickshank, Catrina 
Dunlop, Ann Knibbs, Val MacLean, Renee 
Sporre, Jean Storrs, Molly McClements, Nessie 
Baxter, Irene Reichel and Florence Dawson. 


The Evening Auxiliary of St. James, Truro, N.S., com- 
memorated its 50th anniversary by refurbishing the 
church narthex. Major items included an oak table, an 
oak artifact display case, a ceiling chandelier, carpet 
and the re-preservation of the photographs of nine 
7 previous ministers. Thirty members of the auxil- 
iary gathered for a rededication service last fall. 


June Crawford, 
—\ a member of St. 
Stephen’s, Toronto, is pic- 
tured with a needlepoint 
depiction of the Last 
Supper she created and 
donated to the church. 
Betty Henshall, also a 
member of the congre- 
gation, paid for the 
stretching and framing 
of the needlepoint. 
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(he! 


Moderator, meet 
the Moderator. 


Rev. Mark Lewis 
greets his 
successor, Rev. 
Sandy McDonald, 
Moderator of the 
129th General 
Assembly. 


Photos by David Harris 
unless otherwise credited 
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ga ue conte coat issues, EO Mins a 
report ‘on humai n sexuality, at the week}long 
meeting rat the University of Gue ph i in early Sane. 
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This year, the standard advice 
given to commissioners to be in 
their seats for the service by 7:15 
proved to be worth heeding, not 
merely an assembly equivalent 
to being at the airport four hours 
early. By the time worship be- 
gan, the congregation was being 
asked to “squeeze in a little 
more” to make as much room as 
possible (answer: none) in the 
pews. Fortunately, arrangements 
had been made to broadcast the 
service on closed-circuit TV in 
the church hall. 

With such careful planning, it 
was clear Knox was up to the 
task of holding the opening 
worship, even if its ceiling fans 
weren’t. Located in historic 
downtown Guelph, Knox has 
hosted General Assembly on two 
previous occasions (1960 and 
1985). If the congregation was 
guessing this year would be 
“three times lucky” and not 
“three strikes you’re out,” it 
guessed right. 

Most of the commissioners 
and visitors appeared to be won 
over before the actual service 
even began, when Wayne Farrier, playing saxo- 
phone, flute and clarinet (not all at once), led them 
through some rousing renditions of such sentimen- 
tal favourites as Amazing Grace, He’s Got the 
Whole World in His Hands and When the Saints/ 
Presbyterians Go Marching In. In fact, at times it 
was so rousing, those sitting in the upper gallery 
could only trust the improvements and renovations 
made to the 134-year-old church building over the 
years included reinforcing the balcony floors. 
When Mr. Farrier was through, a hymn-sing took 
over. Actually, there were brief moments when it 
felt as if it was a worship service in search of an 
identity. For instance, the choral chestnuts and the 
hymn-sing were followed by a brass prelude by a 
trombone quartet and an organ prelude. It is a bit 
jarring to go from the music of J.S. Bach played on 
a magnificent pipe organ to a synthesizer- 
accompanied contemporary offertory anthem. 
However, it all proved to be part of an earnest 
attempt to blend the traditional with the modern. 

The sermon by outgoing moderator Rev. Mark 
Lewis bore an ambitious title: The Antiques Road- 
show of the Soul. As the sermon evolved, it ap- 
peared what Mr. Lewis had done was blend bits of 
that endearing television program the Antiques 
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Roadshow with an Everyman-style dream sequence 
and a good deal of humour to demonstrate how we 
are all worthy possessions to God. Just as a dusty 
old teacup that has been in the family for years can, 
in the eyes of an antiques appraiser, prove to be 
valuable beyond our wildest dreams, so too can our 


A trombone quartet 
provided a ringing 
and dignified 
prelude to the 
worship service. 


The congregation 
listens attentively to 
Rev. Mark Lewis's 
sermon. 


Photo by lan MacCready 


vulnerability and humanness 
make us priceless in God’s eyes. 
Speaking of wildest dreams, the 
Moderator shared one of his in 
which he met with the “Great 
Appraiser” for an accounting of 
his life. It wasn’t Mr. Lewis’s 
material possessions, his good 
deeds or his accomplishments 
that redeemed him in the end; it 
was his tears and his laughter 
the very things that reveal us as 
God’s children. In fact, laughter 
played a large part in the sermon 
and, at times, you might have 
thought it was Jerry Lewis, not 
Mark, behind the pulpit. The 
congregation frequently erupted 
(in a dignified Presbyterian man- 
ner, of course) in merriment. 

The celebration of Commu- 
nion provided another example 
of the careful preparations made 
by the host church. It is amazing 
how smoothly and quickly Com- 
munion can be served to a multi- 
tude of, if not 5,000 then, close 
to 500 people. 

Once the worship service was 
over, the business part of the first 
sederunt progressed in its usual 
way. After being installed as the 
new Moderator, Rev. P.A. 
(Sandy) McDonald kept his re- 
marks brief and simple. How- 
ever, listening between the lines, 
it was easy to discern that Mr. 
McDonald is a humble, down- 
to-earth man well-suited to a 
nickname such as Sandy. He told 
the commissioners he would, un- 
doubtedly, make some mistakes 
over the course of the week and 
asked for their patience. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the com- 
missioners would join him in 
moderating the assembly. And, 
to provide him with the spiritual 
undergirding necessary to sur- 
vive a year as Moderator, he 
appointed another humble, 
down-to-earth McDonald 
Rev. Sydney of Halifax (no rela- 
tion) — to be his chaplain. (For 
the record, Sandy made few mis- 
takes and moderated with grace 
and fairness.) [9 


Quote, unquote 


“We live between two great times. |, too, live between 
two great times: graduation and receiving a call. And 
my phone number is ... ” (Fred Stewart, Knox College 
student representative, addressing the assembly) 


“Moderator, | should remind the court | am also 
licensed to preach.” (Rev. Dr. Karen Hamilton, 
general secretary of the 
Canadian Council of 
Churches, after she was 
introduced by Rev. Will Ingram 
as a former minister of St. 
James Bond United Church, 
whose remarks would no 
doubt leave the assembly 
“shaken and stirred.”) 


Rev. Karen Hamilton 


“My word! We've never had one of those before!” 
(Rev. Mark Lewis describing the Great Appraiser’s 
reaction when Mark tells him in a dream that he was 
once Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


“To facilitate our work together as a community 
of faith.” (A catchphrase used frequently by 
Moderator Sandy McDonald to guide the assembly 
through its business ... and hurry it up a little) 


Silent quotation (During a procedural lull in a discussion 
on gambling revenues, a rogue who shall remain 
nameless projected playing cards from the computer 
version of solitaire onto the overhead screens.) 
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No change in stance on sexuality 


But church is encouraged to continue study and dialogue 


by Tom Dickey 


resbyterians, stereotyping to the contrary, 

are no different from most people. The topic 

of human sexuality is as likely to make 
them hot under the collar (and other places) as it 
will any cross-section of the population. This 
proved to be the case, once again, when it was time 
to discuss the study book Listening ... Understand- 
ing Human Sexuality prepared by the special com- 
mittee on sexual orientation. 

During the opening worship service for the 
General Assembly, Rev. Thomas Kay, minister of 
the host church, referred to the fact that the com- 
missioners and assembly staff had been brought to- 
gether from their separate lives across the country 
to experience a shared moment. The debate over 
the study book provided a prolonged shared mo- 
ment that must have had some commissioners 
wishing others would return to their separate lives 
as soon as possible. 

Listening ... Understanding Human Sexuality 
represents a 24-page synopsis of the work of the 
special committee over the past six years. It is de- 
fined by its authors as a guide, a way to get Presby- 
terians talking together about an extremely 
complex issue. It is not, the committee stressed, 
intended to be a definitive statement. 

The committee’s disclaimers aside, it is clear 
(and predictable) there are some people who think 
Listening goes too far and others who think it does 
not go far enough. The committee must have 
sensed trouble brewing in the air — its report to 
assembly was almost as long as the study guide. 
No amount of clarification, however, was going to 
deflect debate on this issue. 

The report contained seven recommendations. 
Extensive debate began with the first: That this re- 
port be referred to the Life and Mission Agency, 
the Committee on Theological Education and the 
colleges for study and use in educational resources 
of the church. Seemingly, all possible shades of 
view were expressed, combining with the true-blue 
nature of Presbyterian assemblies to produce a 
kaleidoscope of opinions. 

There were those who praised the guidebook 
and affirmed the work of the special committee, 
and those who had personal difficulties with the 
guidebook but thought it should be used for the 
good of the church. There were those who thought 
Listening needed more clarity and definition, and 
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those for whom it was only too definitive. It does 
not say enough about sin, some exclaimed. One 
commissioner even suggested adopting the guide- 
book might be considered tantamount to condon- 
ing adultery or theft. When a vote was finally taken 
and the first recommendation adopted, 53 commis- 
sioners rose to register their dissent. (Fortunately, 
those who assented didn’t rise or it would have 
been an even longer day.) 

But it was by no means smooth sailing for the 
special committee’s report once the first wave of de- 
bate had subsided. A recommendation dealing with 
continued study and research into the questions of 
human sexuality and another calling for educational 
resources on the subject were adopted without fuss. 
However, many commissioners evidently believe 
putting Listening ... Understanding Human Sexual- 
ity into the hands of sessions and congregations for 
study would be a dangerous thing. A recommenda- 
tion asking that congregations and sessions be en- 
couraged to use the study guide was defeated. It was 
the only one of the recommendations that wasn’t 


Rev. Wendy 
Paterson, convener 
of the special 
committee on 
sexual orientation, 
makes an earnest 
plea on behalf of 
the study guide. 
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Commissioners 
(clockwise): 

Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
Rev. Doug Rollwage, 
Rev. lan Victor and 
Rev. Carey Nieuwhof 
offer their opinions 
on the human 
sexuality report. 


adopted, but its defeat dealt a 
heavy blow to the study guide’s 
strongest supporters nevertheless. 
The official dissenters this time 
were much fewer in number but 
every bit as sincere. 

Society’s opinions on human 
sexuality are changing quickly. 
Gay matriages are now legal in 
Ontario. But the Presbyterian 
Church is apparently uneasy 
about many issues and needs to 
evolve at a slower pace. At the 
120th General Assembly in 
1994, when the church adopted 
its first statement on human sex- 
uality, 39 commissioners record- 
ed their dissent. The main point 
of contention was whether the 
report on human sexuality was 
to be adopted as a guideline or 
as a statement of the church. 
Plus ¢a change ... On the ques- 
tion of homosexuality and same- 
sex relationships, the 1994 report 
urged a pastoral approach to all 
those who struggle with homo- 
sexuality but called for gay 
people to remain celibate. Opin- 
ion was varied then as well. 
One commissioner felt the 1994 


report reflected a great deal of compassion without abandoning alle- 
giance to Scripture, while another said looking for grace in the report 
was like looking for a needle in a haystack. 

Whether it is 1994 or 2003, the democratic nature of Presbyterian 
general assemblies most often survives, given new breath by some 
reconciliatory moment. This year, one such moment occurred when 
the special committee’s last recommendation — that the committee 
be discharged — was about to be adopted. A commissioner who had 
stood squarely against the study guide throughout the debate (Rev. 
John Wyminga, Presbytery of Kamloops) rose to thank the commit- 
tee for its years of hard work and to propose a motion that the words 
“with thanks” be added to the recommendation. The motion passed 
easily. Applause followed. 4 


The Green Binder Awards 


+ The Did He Really Say That Award: Rev. Peter Bush (Presbytery of 
Huron-Perth):"Moderator, I’ve changed my mind.” 


* The And She Looks So 
Young Award: Sandy 
Philpot, administrative 
assistant in the General 
Assembly office, was _ 
recognized on her 20th 
anniversary of attending 
assembly. Good grief, as 
the great theologian 
Charlie Brown would 
say. Twenty consecutive 
general assemblies! 
Throw me in the briar 
patch ... please! 


The Duh! Why Haven't 
We Tried That Award: 
Ecumenical visitor Rev. 
Kathy Reeves of the 
Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A,) told commis- 
sioners her denomina- 
tion has decided to 
experiment with 
biennial assemblies. 


Sandy Philpot, administrative assistant _ 
in the General Assembly office. 
Still smiling after all those years. 


° 


The Best Way To Work Up An Appetite For Powdered Scrambled 
Eggs Award: Making the pilgrimage from the residences to the 
building housing the assembly hall on the University of Guelph 
campus. 


The Best Reason To Bring Your Own Nachos Award: The dinky plate _ 
of nachos you get for $8 at the campus pub — unless you're a team! 
Helpful hint: Don't try to tell them you're a tennis team. — 


The For A Minute I Thought | Was In Niagara Falls Award: Anyone — | 
with the misfortune of having a room (a.k.a. broom closet — now | 
know how Harry Potter felt) next to the washroom. 


The Best Reason Not To Let Someone Who Wears A Denim Clergy 
Shirt Drive Your Lexus Award: The three-quarters turn executedon _ 
a wet road in front of a police station Wednesday evening. 


¢ The lan Victor Award For The Most Entertaining Trips To The 
Microphone: Rev. lan Victor (Presbytery of Ottawa). 
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Anticipation 
and anxiety — 
a memorable 
privilege 


by P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 


t was a touching and memorable privilege for 
me to serve as Moderator of the 129th General 
Assembly. 

In one of my prayers, I used the image of “‘chil- 
dren of Jacob” to describe the community of faith. 
I sensed that commissioners were seeking to work 
together as Jacob’s children — struggling and 
wrestling to discern the path God would have the 
church walk on a variety of issues. In this strug- 
gling and wrestling, there were times of sharp dif- 
ferences, sadness and disappointment; but I was 
impressed (and relieved!) that not once were harsh 
words uttered at the microphone! Participants in 
the debates sought to be sensitive, thoughtful and 
faithful in their contributions. 

There were many memorable and moving pin- 
nacles for me. Tears expressed both sadness and 
appreciation as the assembly recognized the con- 
tributions made by three retiring church offices 
staff: chief financial officer Don Taylor, assembly 
deputy clerk and associate secretary in the General 
Assembly office Barbara McLean, and Marjorie 
Ross, associate secretary, International Ministries. 

The depth of feeling was profound when refer- 
ence was made to the agreement with the federal 
government concerning residential schools. Com- 
missioners were touched by the passion expressed 
by Rev. Alan McPherson, a former Moderator, and 
they gave sustained applause to Rev. Ian Morrison 
and Rey. Stephen Kendall who worked so long on 
this issue with others. There was not a dry eye in 
the room! A powerful moment came at the closing 
session when the Young Adult Representatives 
made a monetary donation to the ongoing work 
of reconciliation with Aboriginal people. 

The addresses by the various ecumenical vis- 
itors made a deep impression on me and all con- 
tributed significantly to the flavour of this Assem- 
bly. Another meaningful “intersection” was seeing 
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Rev. Sandy 
McDonald sharing 
some of the anxiety 
he felt on becoming 
Moderator. 


the three leaders from our three Presbyterian 
colleges standing together on the podium before 
the assembly. 

And there was much more. Of particular inter- 
est to me was the focus on worship and prayer at 
the assembly. The host church offered rich periods 
of worship each morning and on the opening 
evening. I was pleased by the willingness of com- 
missioners to have a brief prayer with me in the 
busy corridor before each sederunt! And com- 
missioners appreciated the reflective and gentle 
inaugural presentation on the Year of Spirituality 
emphasis of the FLAMES Initiative. 

With both anticipation and anxiety, I look 
forward to representing The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada in a variety of locations in the months 
ahead. May our Lord nourish and guide us all as 
we continue on our journey together as Jacob’s 
children. & 
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Flames of spirituality ignited 


by John Schofield 


s Presbyterians across 

Canada embark on the 

Year of Spirituality, 
Rev. Ken Stright offers a friend- 
ly warning: Beware the seven 
deadly words — “We’ve never 
done it that way before.” In- 
evitably, it’s how some people in 
the church will respond to the 
ideas that come forward during 
the fifth year of the church’s 
FLAMES Initiative. “I hope and 
pray,” he said in an interview 
during the June assembly, “that 
we don’t have to be afraid of 
things that are a little different.” 

Presbyterians have tended to 
think of spirituality in terms of 
other Christians — typically An- 
glicans, Roman Catholics and 
Orthodox — rather than apply- 
ing it to their own inner faith. In 
fact, Mr. Stright noted, the word 
is not even mentioned in Living 
Faith, the church’s statement of 
Christian belief. For the Year of 
Spirituality, the official definition 
for the term is “our continuing 
response to the reality of God’s 
grace in Jesus Christ, through 
the work of the Holy Spirit.” 
Presbyterians, said Mr. Stright, 
have simply placed different 
labels on practices that draw one 
closer to God, such as “piety.” In 
the Reformed tradition of Chris- 
tianity, piety includes prayer, 
reading Scripture and preaching 
the Word. “We got rid of the 
smells and bells,’ he said, “the 
sensual input that often defines 
other traditions.” 

Mr. Stright, who is coordinat- 
ing the Year of Spirituality, 
hopes Presbyterians will reclaim 
those elements of piety they say 
they cherish but do not practise. 
He is also inviting them to reach 
out to God in ways that include 
all five senses. “We’ve ignored 
expressing them,” he said. “But 


Rev. Hugh Donnelly of Beaches Church, Toronto, conducts the assembly 
in a four-part song. 


God is experienced with your eyes, with your ears, with your hands. 
Scripture says, “Taste and see that the Lord is good.’” 

In a focus group organized in Toronto in November to discuss the 
Year of Spirituality, some members said they sometimes feel com- 
pelled to look outside the church for more dynamic ways to com- 
mune with God. Mr. Stright said he believes a significant number of 
Presbyterians feel that way, especially those who are younger. ““This 
is a generation hungering and questing for a living experience of 
God,” he said. “They’re looking in every conceivable place to find 
that, with one exception — the church. The church has to be ready to 
respond to people’s needs.” 

The possibilities are endless. In the life of a congregation, it could 
be as simple as asking how God is present in worship services. 
“We’ve tamed them so much,” says Mr. Stright. Spirituality can be 
expressed in art, music, dance or journaling. There are forms of con- 
templative prayer that involve meditating on Scripture. There is 
walking the labyrinth, another tool for experiencing God. Individuals 
may wish to create spirituality centres in their homes — a small, 
quiet corner devoted to prayer and meditation. Congregations may 
wish to create similar spaces in their churches. For some people, 
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exploring Celtic, African or Aboriginal spirituality 
may offer rich rewards. “I think people can simply 
be creative in the ways they express their spiritual- 
ity,’ says Mr. Stright. “The dimension of this will 
simply burgeon as the year goes on.” 

On a special spirituality website (www. 
presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality), the coordinat- 
ing team will maintain an ongoing list of the many 
ways Presbyterians across the country are marking 
the year. Many events are also being organized 
with an added spiritual dimension or with a 
specific focus on spirituality. The Canada Youth 
2003 conference, scheduled to take place in St. 
Catharines, Ont., in August, will include a number 
of activities inspired by the Year of Spirituality. 
“We’re going to invite people to a party this year,” 
says Mr. Stright. “The choice is theirs whether or 
not they accept the invitation. Those who do, I 
think, will find it a marvellous experience.” 


In the meantime, a special committee is busy 
planning what lies ahead when the six-year 
FLAMES Initiative ends in two years. The long 
range planning committee of Assembly Council dis- 
tributed a workbook to commissioners at assembly 
designed to elicit ideas. The same workbook, titled 
Finding God’s Opportunities, will be sent to church- 
es in July, said Rev. Scott McAndless, convener of 
the committee and minister at Knox Church in 
Leamington, Ont. The committee will deliver its 
recommendations to the assembly next year in 
Oshawa, Ont. When the committee first met last 
fall, “the consensus was we need to help the church 
take some risks in ministry and outreach,” said 
Mr. McAndless. But nothing is set in stone at this 
stage. “I don’t know what we’ll propose,” he added. 
“We may even propose that we take a break.” [a 


John Schofield is a freelance journalist living in Toronto. 


Not quite ready for prime time 


Proposal to post reports to assembly on Web gets tangled 


by Tom Dickey 


mong the central orchestrations of any 

General Assembly is the movement of the 

clerks at work — advising, consulting, 
ruling, recording — while the eyes of Assembly 
are on their table. But the clerks also present a re- 
port. Among their recommendations this year was 
one calling for the posting of General Assembly 
reports on the denomination’s website six weeks 
in advance of assembly. 

A person might be forgiven for thinking that, in 
this wired world we live in, such a recommenda- 
tion would have little trouble being adopted. After 
lengthy discussion from both sides of the issue, 
assembly left the recommendation orphaned, how- 
ever, and it was defeated. 

Those who voted in favour of posting the reports 
saw it as a move toward more transparency, an op- 
portunity to create more openness in the church. 
Those who turned their mouse down at the idea did 
so because they had concerns about the reports 
being in the public domain (leading to premature 
debate and lobbying) and about unequal access. A 
few commissioners who voted against the recom- 
mendation said they would have no objections if the 
reports could be posted on a secure site. 

An interesting sidebar to the debate was a re- 
commendation that reports to assembly, when 
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completed, be forwarded to the Presbyterian 
Record in time for the May issue. That way, the 
church-at-large could be informed about some of 
the main issues prior to assembly. That recommen- 
dation was also defeated. 

By the way, commissioners who envisioned a 
300-page edition of the Record will have to wait 
— perhaps for our 200th anniversary issue. [4 


See no evil, hear no 
evil, speak no evil: 
The clerks react 

to assembly’s 
defeat of their 
recommendation. 


i 


General Assembly 2003 


Residential schools history a 
complex ‘black and light’ issue 


Former moderator Rev. Alan McPherson was moved to tears while 
addressing assembly about residential schools. 


by John Schofield 


n one of the most emotional segments of this assembly, commis- 

sioners recommitted the Presbyterian Church to seeking full 

reconciliation with Aboriginal people harmed by residential 
schools operated by the church. 

While applauding the settlement agreement reached with the 
federal government in February, Moderator Sandy McDonald and 
several other speakers emphasized it is only a first step on the road to 
healing envisioned in the church’s 1994 confession that acknow- 
ledged the injuries suffered by Aboriginal people. ““We have come a 
long way,” he told the assembly, “‘and we have a long way to go.” 

Commissioners gave a rousing standing ovation to Rev. Ian 
Morrison, general secretary of the Life and Mission Agency, 
and Rey. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of the assembly, both 
of whom played key roles in achieving the settlement with the 
federal government. The deal commits the church to pay up to 
$2.1 million in compensation to victims harmed in its residential 
schools. The Moderator also saluted the efforts of Rev. Raymond 


Hodgson from the Presbytery 
of Sarnia, David Jennings, con- 
vener of the Assembly Council, 
and former moderator Rev. Alan 
McPherson. 

Mr. McPherson sobbed into 
his hands as he remembered 
reading the text of the 1994 con- 
fession to Laura Bird, a former 
residential school student and a 
Presbyterian elder in the small 
native community of Mistawasis 
in northern Saskatchewan. In re- 
sponse, she asked Mr. McPherson 
if she could read from Ephesians 
3, which includes the words, “Be 
reconciled to one another as God 
in Christ has forgiven you.” “It 
was a huge vote of grace in turbu- 
lent times,’ Mr. McPherson said 
later in an interview. 

Rev. Peter Bush from the 
Presbytery of Huron-Perth said 
the church has not done a good 
job of telling Presbyterians the 
full story about the nine residen- 
tial schools it operated. “Part of 
that history is very black,” he 
told the assembly. “But it also 
has a lot of light in it.” 

On the dark side, he cited the 
story of a teacher at one of the 
church’s residential schools who, 
when he learned that a native 
student was potentially suicidal, 
went up to the boy, offered him 
a gun and said, “Use it on your- 
self” The teacher involved was 
never disciplined. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bush 
said, the schools also employed 
teachers such as Kate Gillespie, a 
“creative, innovative, amazing” 
woman who dedicated herself to 
nurturing Native leaders. “We 
need to celebrate people like 
Kate Gillespie,” he said. “We 
also need to tell the truth on the 
other side.” 
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Permit prayer at public events, says assembly 


by John Schofield 


rayer and other expressions of faith should 

never be shut out from significant public cere- 

monies, says the Presbyterian Church. The 
General Assembly directed Moderator Sandy Mc- 
Donald to write to the Prime Minister, the Heritage 
Minister and the provincial premiers requesting that 
religious observances be included at important civil 
gatherings “in recognition of the spiritual beliefs and 
practices of a large number of Canadian citizens.” 

The assembly also endorsed a motion by Owen 
Thornton, an elder from the Presbytery of London, 
that Presbyterians write their federal, provincial 
and territorial representatives, encouraging them to 
permit religious observances at any public cere- 
mony “where it is deemed appropriate.” 

The controversy over public prayer broke out 
after prayers were excluded from the memorial 
service on Parliament Hill following the Sept. 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks in the United States. Similar 
concerns were raised in the wake of the Swissair 


It’s academic 


crash off the coast of Nova Scotia in 1998. Organ- 
izers of the Parliament Hill service countered the 
criticism by explaining they were unsure how to 
deal with prayer in a multi-faith setting. 

The Canadian Council of Churches subsequent- 
ly developed a document called Guidelines for 
Religious Ceremonies Involving More Than One 
Faith Tradition. “Introductory bidding prayers 
should be inclusive, in the form of an invocation 
that opens the community to the divine presence,” 
the guidelines state. “Leaders may speak positively 
about their own tradition, not negatively about 
other faith traditions.” 

The assembly supported the use of the Can- 
adian Council of Churches guidelines for Presby- 
terian churches. “For future events,’ said Rev. Will 
Ingram, convener of the ecumenical relations 
committee, “here’s a tool that congregations can 
use locally to develop observances that honour 
different traditions.” [a 


* Rev. Dr. John Vissers was appointed principal of The Presbyterian College, Montreal, and chair of the senate without term. 

* Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine was reappointed director of pastoral studies, The Presbyterian College, for an additional five-year term. 

* Rev. Dr. Dorcas Gordon was reappointed principal of Knox College, Toronto, for an additional five-year term. 
_ © Rev. Dr. Bradley McLean was granted tenure and full professorship in New Testament language and literature, Knox College. 

¢ Dr.Nam Soon Song was granted tenure and appointed Ewart professor of Christian education and youth ministry, Knox College. 
_* Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris was appointed dean of St. Andrew's Hall, Vancouver School of Theology. 


g 


: Together in one room: (L-R) Rev. Dr. Dorcas Gordon, principal of Knox College; Rev. Dr. John Vissers, principal of 
The Presbyterian College; and Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, VST. 
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Barbara McLean, Marjorie Ross and Don Taylor received apprecia 
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Outstanding service 
earns standing ovations 


by Tom Dickey 


mong the many moments and minutes of 

appreciation that are part of every assem- 

bly were three especially notable ones this 
year. National staff members Barbara McLean, 
Marjorie Ross and Don Taylor all received official 
minutes of appreciation and numerous unofficial 
ones. 

Ms. McLean, who is retiring this year as asso- 
ciate secretary of the General Assembly office and 
deputy clerk of assembly, received praise for, 
among other things, her keen understanding of the 
political and judicial process, her profound love 
for the church and the spirit and practice of gen- 
uine collegiality she brought to the work of the 
clerks. As much as all the words of appreciation 
must have meant to her, Ms. McLean heard some- 
thing else during assembly that lifted her spirits 
even more — the news of the birth of her latest 
grandchild. 

Marjorie Ross, who is retiring as associate sec- 
retary of International Ministries, was singled out 
for the deep Christian faith and commitment to 
justice issues that have marked her life. Her effec- 
tive analysis of complex issues, her ability to be 


.a% a 


tion for their years of service. 


innovative when needed, along with her intelli- 
gence, wit and equanimity have made her a valued 
colleague and friend to many, the minute of appre- 
ciation stated. 

Don Taylor, who is retiring after 20 years as 
chief financial officer, was lauded for the high level 
of technical service he brought to increasingly com- 
plex issues, legislation and standards facing the 
church. “It would not be possible to count the num- 
ber of calls from concerned treasurers, ministers 
and members of the church he has received and ad- 
dressed in a clear and sensible way,” the Assembly 
Council wrote in its minute of appreciation. 

But the many unofficial moments of apprecia- 
tion that popped up during the week really brought 
home the high degree of esteem felt for the three 
retirees. Throughout the assembly, the conveners 
of various committees addressing the court would 
often conclude their reports with, “Moderator, if I 
may, I would like to add a few words about 
[Barbara/Marjorie/Don] and the valuable contribu- 
tions [she, she or he] made to the work of our com- 
mittee.” Clearly, the work of all three was not 
confined within their office space. Ea 
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Recommit to the Bible, 


Nigerian church leader urges 


by John Schofield 


resbyterians in Canada have contributed greatly to Nigeria, 

but the Presbyterian Church in Africa’s most populous coun- 

try has much to give in return, says the principal clerk of the 
Nigerian church’s General Assembly. “The church in Nigeria may be 
able to share with you some of what has been responsible for its 
growth,” Rev. Dr. Benebo Fubara-Manuel told those attending the 
assembly. “We can share these with you in the hope that they would 
contribute to your efforts in stemming the tide of membership loss 
that some of the churches in North America are facing.” 

A fervency of spirit and a genuine love for the Lord are two of his 
church’s greatest strengths, said Mr. Fubara-Manuel. He urged Can- 
adian Presbyterians to recapture the biblical literacy that is such a 
strong part of the Reformed tradition. A recommitment to the Bible 


Rev. Dr. Benebo Fubara-Manuel, principal clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church in Nigeria, encouraged commissioners to listen for the Spirit’s 


Word and direction. 
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would particularly benefit young 
people, he said, by giving them 
“an understanding of God’s will 
for the guiding of their lives.” 

He also encouraged Presbyter- 
ians in Canada to make a special 
effort to deepen their ecumenical 
links, especially with churches in 
the charismatic vein. “We recog- 
nize that charismatic spirituality 
has problematic aspects, but we 
do not know of any spirituality 
that has no problems,” he said. 
“You may think of nurturing it 
because that is where many of 
your young ones are.” 

In a particularly relevant 
statement for its Year of Spiritu- 
ality, he advised the Canadian 
church to rediscover revivals and 
make them part of regular wor- 
ship life. “Revivals must not be 
times of whipping up emotions,” 
he said. “Revivals, as organized 
by churches, have been moments 
to listen for the Spirit’s Word 
and direction.” 

Mr. Fubara-Manuel said 
Nigerians have held fast to their 
faith despite severe poverty, un- 
employment and political “lead- 
ership that has continued a 
culture of self-enrichment and 
corruption.” The Presbyterian 
Church in Nigeria has been a 
partner of the church in Canada 
since 1954. 

Ordained in 1989, Mr. 
Fubara-Manuel was assigned as 
minister to the largest Presbyter- 
ian congregation in the country 
within two years of graduation. 
“This was a testament,” said 
Rev. Rick Fee of Presbyterian 
World Service and Develop- 
ment, “‘to his faith, his theology, 
his person and his warmth as an 
individual.” & 
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What? No powdered 
scrambled eggs? 

A barbecue on 
Monday evening 
brought a welcome 
contrast to cafeteria 
food. 


Photo by lan MacCready 


Commissioner 
Cheryl Weeks of the 
Moderator’s home 
presbytery of Halifax 
and Lunenburg is 
thinking, “If you 
knew Sandy like we 
know Sandy...” 


Beth Mcintosh (second from right), with 
her late husband, Jack, a former recipient 
of the E.H. Johnson Award for mission 
work in Japan, introduced the 
ecumenical visitors from the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan. 


Photo by lan MacCready 
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The Year Ahead 


The FLAMES Year of Spirituality was launched at General Assembly in 
Guelph, Ontario on Tuesday, June 3. 


This is the definition of spirituality as identified by a group of 
Presbyterians who worked on preliminary plans for the year: 


"Spirituality is our continuing response to the reality of God’s grace 
in Jesus Christ, through the work of the Holy Spirit." 


The purpose of the upcoming year is seen as reclaiming, promoting 
and nurturing a passion for spirituality within the church. 


Naming goals 


- Deepen personal relationship with Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour 
_ - Use of ‘spiritual disciplines’ as a means of grace 
7 - Connect with spiritually hungry, unchurched people 
_ - Identify spirituality sources 
g - Nurture a sense of corporate spiritual awareness 
- Deepen the church’s relationship with Christ 
- Take age groups into consideration in developing spirituality 
. -.Create space to be open to the Holy Spirit’s moving 
_ - Reclaim a rich heritage 
_ - Sense of growth in a faith journey 
_ - Nurture hope and expectancy without a fear of failure 
‘ Objectives 
| 
: Spirituality is a life-long journey that cannot be confined to any 12- 
- month period. Life-transforming initiatives that begin this year will 
hopefully continue to transform our lives long after these FLAMES ini- 
tiatives have passed. Nevertheless, by the end of this Year of 
Spirituality, it is hoped that Presbyterians will have seen some of 
these elements: 
- Passionate spirituality 
- Comfort with spirituality 
- Renewed prayer 
- Use of relevant resources 
- Greater awareness and use of education for spirituality 
- Closer walk with God 
- Spirituality as a blend of heart, mind and hand 


What is Reformed spirituality? 


Reformed spirituality invites people: 
to respond to God's call to grow in faith, hope and love 
to strengthen life in Christ, and 
to be transformed by the Holy Spirit 


Welcome to the FLAMES initiative — 
Year of Spirituality! 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada is invited to explore 
the rich world of Spirituality from June, 2003 to June, 2004. 
A special web site has been created to provide the church 
with a wide range of resources. 


The web site, www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality, will 
guide your exploration and help direct your journey. 


The whole church is invited to see how spirituality 
impinges on all we do and say: 


from the work of the Archives, chronicling our journey 
through the years, 


to the ongoing work of the Life and Mission Agency as 
it helps us in our response to the reality of God's grace, 


to the Bookroom (bookroom@presbyterian.ca) which is 
gathering materials of the highest quality to help us 
explore the topic of Spirituality and the work of the 
Holy Spirit, 


to local congregations seeking ways and means to faith- 
fully follow in the footsteps of Jesus and continue to 
respond to the challenge of being the church in the 
world today. . . 
and on this journey we seek to be "made whole, encour- 
aged, and enabled to grow in Christ." (Living Faith 4.3.4). 
Come, Holy Spirit! 


You are encouraged to become part of this initiative by 
sharing your experiences and reflecting on the purpose and 
place of spirituality in your life and the life of the church. 
Come back to the website often. 


www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality 
will be updated weekly 
To get in touch with us is as easy as writing to: 
spirituality@presbycan.ca 


My pray that, according to the riches of 


God' fs) glory, he may be granted 


strength i in your inner being with power 
through the Spint, and that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith, as you 


are being rooted and grounded | in love." 


Ephesians 5:16 


Meet the 
coordinator 


Spirituality is a personal, 
life-transforming process. 
The most that any denom- 
inational initiative can 
hope to accomplish is to 
point individuals, churches, 
presbyteries and synods to 
a wide range of resources. 


The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is pleased to 
have Rev. Kenneth Stright 
of Nova Scotia as a part- 
time co-ordinator for the 
FLAMES Year of Spirituality. 
Rev. Stright comes with a 
wide range of experiences 
in parish ministry, aborigi- 
nal ministry, Overseas mis- 
sion, and ministry with 
and among youth and 
young adults. 


Rev. Stright sees himself as 
a co-ordinator of resources, 
and he has already done 
an impressive job to bring 
together a wealth of 
resources dealing with 
spirituality. All of those 
resources will be gathered 
in one place, the denomi- 
national website, 
www.presbyterian.ca/ 
flames/spirituality. 
Presbyterians will be able 
to regularly visit the web- 
site to view and print out 
the latest materials 
produced or gathered by 
the coordinator. 


If you have questions 
about the FLAMES initiative, 
or have resources that you 
would like to share with 
the broader church, 
contact Rev. Stright at 
spirituality@presbycan.ca 


Spirituality is nothing new for Presbyterians. Many-from coast to coast 
have found renewal in their lives and in their ministries through a focus 
on spirituality. 


This is what some of you have said about spirituality. If you would like to | 
add your comments to this growing list... and it will continue to grow on _ | 
our website. .. send an email to spirituality@presbycan.ca 


The Holy Scriptures are God-inspired to be our instructions on how to live our lives in the human 
community. Our regular reading the Holy Bible helps keep our lives on track so we can be with our 
God and our Saviour. 
All | understand about spirituality is by the Holy Spirit working through my being. 


The Holy Spirit moves me into action to do things that normally | 
h wouldn't do. — Roy 7 re 


Marva Dawn's ‘A Royal Waste of Time’ captures the essence of the task in the first para- 
graph: Spirituality should be about competent worship and participation in that worship 
by all the people of a congregation, not just the minister, and participating with a grow- 
ing knowledge and understanding of scripture and appreciation for the presence of God 
in Christ with us: prayer, study, and practise in our every day living. 


We must relearn the basics of our faith, through teaching the catechism, the elements 
and meaning of worship, and the openness to the Spirit of the Living God. 

Lastly, we need to return to the practise of personal prayer, prayer in family gatherings 
like meal-times, and the practise of corporate prayer with open participation by the 
whole congregation. 


George Buttrick's book, "So we believe, so we pray", should be the standard text book 
for the whole church. 
Angus 


Given the condition of our environment, | wonder about our relationship to the earth, 
process theology, and stewardship of the planet as facets of spirituality that we are 
afraid to tap into because of the profound implications. | think our First Nations brothers 
and sisters have a lot to teach us about that. How can we address our spiritual natures 
more effectively in worship time? 

Jen 


One of the things that | noticed as | read the material for the Year of Spirituality was the 
absence of reference to Reformed hymnody and the broader hymnody of the 20th and 
2\st centuries — as a sign of and a resource for the renewal of spirituality. | think of the 
impact that John Bell's work has had on folks in the congregation in which | worship, 
and also that of several other hymn and anthem writers’composers. It seems to me that 
it is a major piece — perhaps even the biggest piece — in the deepening of Christian 
spirituality. 

John C 


| would like to offer a cautious note about the use of the term "spirituality". As you no 
doubt know, the world has hijacked the term, such that everything from the New Age 
movement to Oprah is "spiritual". There can be a great difference in contemporary soci- 


ety between being "spiritual" and being committed — to anything, let alone Christ! 
Jeff 
@ 
‘nh abou Pityal 
I've done several silent 


retreats (two to four days, guided and by myself) in the 
Ignatian tradition where I've learned about lectio divina, contemplative imagination 
and the examen. I'm currently working with a spiritual director whose background is United 
Church but who works very much in the Ignatian way. I'm not terribly experienced in this as 
yet but certainly find it helpful and strengthening in terms of my prayer life. It's a tradition that 
| hope is recaptured in the Protestant denominations. It has much to offer. 
Dennis 


Much of our faith and life can be so intellectualized, so stereotyped, so dry. We can 
become so alienated from others, from ourselves, from God's voice, when we don't 
deliberately open ourselves to God's guidance. 


Good spirituality practices, in liturgy and in private practice, deliberately shape spaces in 
which God can move within us and for us. There is time to respond, to be. The human 
being is totally engaged, not going through the motions with an eye on the clock, an 
ear for "go in peace". There is frequently a kind of catharsis. Too many people are 
afraid of silence, afraid of what they may hear. Yet, when they trust enough, or are des- 
perate enough to do so, great are the rewards! 

Patricia 


| have been on Cursillo teams five times, twice as spiritual director. We had one Alpha 
course at my previous church. | have led the Holy Spirit Day at another. | was in spiritual 
direction for over a year until my director moved away eight months ago. | have taken 
three- and seven-day silent retreats. | am interested in being a spiritual director but when 
| looked into the cost it was very expensive. . . At APCE | tried the labyrinth and found 
it uplifting. 

| have been searching for ways to deepen my own spirituality and find that God is using 


some of the Ignatian exercises. | am pleased that spirituality is the next FLAMES Initiative. 
Bob 


Celtic Christianity, sacred images and icons, silent and guided meditations (drawing from 
other cultures and times), walking the labyrinth, mediaeval chanting, journaling, liturgical 
dance. . . Christian mysticism, dramatic readings, spiritual retreats, scripture studies and 
other forms of spiritual disciplines are creative ways to "re-member" the body of Christ, 

reaching out to the post-modern "seeker" and the "disenchanted" Christian while 
allowing others to deepen and enrich their faith journey. 
Vivian 


tS Fick 


shut down, turn off 
wait, rest 

quiet 

silence 

listen 

open 

whisper 

breath 


anticipation 


AND KNOW? 
realize, recognize, 
acknowledge 

be aware, search 
reach out 

ivolerelay 

tune-in 

connect 

intimate 


THAT 1AM YAHWEH 
The bread of life 

The true vine 

The life, the truth, the way 
The Good Shepherd 

The light of the world 


From above 
The Alpha and Omega 
The first and the last 


(@) B 

all-knowing, everywhere 
present, all powerful 

in, over, around and 
through 

before, behind, between, 
beside 

intimate, yet unknowable 
near, yet far 

available, yet beyond reach 
universal, yet individual 
power, majesty, glory, 
strength, honour, wisdom, 
praise, wealthy, beauty 
Creator, King, Friend, Judge, 
Saviour, Redeemer 

Spirit 

Divine 

Holy 

Comforter 

ECOVES 


Herma Dunnewold spring 2000) 


—SFIRITOAIMOPENNIBS Sib hy Aiea 
Mapping the Post-modern Maze 


Don Posterski 


TBSCAS GS: 


Widespread interest in spirituality is 
pervasive. . . it is rampant in these 
times 


Being open to personal spirituality is 
not the same as self defining as a 
"religious person" 


Openness to spirituality is more 
subjective than objective 


The interest in spirituality is more 
related to experiencing feelings than 
engaging spiritual ideas 


"Spirituality" has the potential to be a 
natural integrator of life of all people 
everywhere 


The capacity to be "spiritual" is part 
of the human spirit's drive to discover 
meaning in one's life 


RESIS 


Issues related to matters of faith are 
present in the public forum (newspa- 
pers, TV, advertising, workplaces, 
literature) 


Equating spiritual interest to interest 
in religious organizational involve- 
ment is a mistaken assumption 


People are predisposed to "try out" 
spiritual answers to personal prob- 
lems 


Matters of the heart are not necessari- 
ly linked to a need or desire to devel- 
op beliefs for the mind 


One can count on Augustine's asser- 
tion that everyone has an inherent 
spiritual capacity created by God for 
God 


We should expect "secular meaning 
makers" to seek ways of fashioning 
life with "spiritual satisfaction" 


Kigsr@NSeES 


Opportunities to engage people in 
"matters of the soul" abound 


Extending invitations for people to 
experience life in communities of faith 
(churches/small groups) can be part 
of people's spiritual journey 


Inviting people to pray about life's 
concerns can turn them toward God 
as creator, redeemer and sustainer of 
their lives 


Sharing one's personal experiences 
with God will be more effective than 
offering an apologetic for believing 


Projecting the implications of "God as } 
creator of the universe" has enormous | 
consequences for witness 


The Christian challenge is to "out 
live" rather than "out wit" the 
emerging secular competitors 


Spirituality Bhi your fingertips 


Throughout this next year, spirituality will be discussed at various levels, from our broadest assemblies to 
your kitchen tables. As various aspects of spirituality are raised, you will be looking for all kinds of resources 


to help in those discussions. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s Spirituality website, www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality, is 
designed to become a one-stop resource centre for all of those questions. New resources and articles will be 
added every two weeks throughout this next year. The website will point to books (some of which are 
available through The Book Room), articles and other ‘Presbyterian-approved’ websites. 


The website is only as good as those who contribute to it and, while Spirituality Co-ordinator Rev. Ken 
Stright will be doing an excellent job to gather those resources, he relies heavily on recommendations, sto- 
ries and articles sent to him from Presbyterians across the country. You may provide input to the website by 
emailing Rev. Stright at spirituality@presbycan.ca 


Rev. Rosemary 
Doran (left) and 
| Lois Klempa sign 
| copies of their 
book, Certain 

Women Amazed Us. 


Rev. Mark Lewis gave a 
passionate and humorous 
defence of the worth of 
the human soul in his 
sermon at the opening 
worship service. 


A sea of 
commissioners 
awash in 
recommendations, 
amendments 

and motions. 
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Archdeacon 
Nangula Kathindi of 
Namibia, recipient 
of the 2003 E.H. 
Johnson Award for 
mission on the 
cutting edge. 


African priest tackles AIDS, land 
reform and domestic violence 


by John Schofield 


or a woman of weaker faith, the encounter 
Pes have brought a beautiful dream to 
a bitter end. It was 1987, and Nangula 
Kathindi was alive with a sense of unlimited 
possibilities. Then youth director for the council of 
churches in her native Namibia, she was attending 
a church event in New York City with the country’s 
Anglican bishop and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to enthusiastically declare her hopes of be- 
coming an ordained minister in her southwestern 
African country. But the bishop, who had vocally 
supported women’s ordination during meetings 
with U.S. clergy, angrily dashed the idea, relegat- 
ing her to the second-class role that restricts so 
many African women. 
“He was furious,” recalls Ms. Kathindi, now the 
general secretary of the council of churches in 
Namibia. “I could see him thinking, ‘Who do you 


think you are?’ I was literally crying inside,” she 
adds. “But I refused to allow him to see my tears.” 

It was just a hint of the determination that 
enabled Ms. Kathindi to finally break down the 
barriers in 1993 and become one of Namibia’s first 
two women to be ordained into the Anglican 
priesthood. As the first female general secretary for 
the council of churches, a post she assumed in 
1999, she has drawn on the same strength and deep 
faith to tackle huge issues head-on, such as 
reconciliation with Namibia’s largely white former 
ruling class, violence against women and children, 
and Africa’s devastating AIDS epidemic. 

On June 3, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
recognized Archdeacon Kathindi for her work “on 
the cutting edge of mission” by presenting her with 
the 2003 E.H. Johnson Award during a luncheon at 
the church’s 129th General Assembly in Guelph, 
Ont. In accepting the honour, Ms. Kathindi 
thanked Christians in Canada for encouraging her 
not to give up hope in pursuing ordination. “Tt was 
here,” she told an audience of about 150 Presbyter- 
ians, “where, once again, I heard God’s call in the 
words of the prophet Isaiah: ‘Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?’ I was ready to answer, 
‘Here I am, Lord, send me!’” 

Ms. Kathindi, 46, began to hear God’s call as a 
child. Her mother, who was frequently beaten by 
her polygamist husband, was excommunicated 
from Namibia’s dominant Lutheran Church when 
she fled the marriage. Searching for a place to wor- 
ship, she turned to a new Anglican congregation in 
the area led by a relative. The priest later became 
the country’s first Namibian Anglican bishop and, 
together with a supportive high school chaplain, 
inspired Nangula to pursue the priesthood. 

When she learned that Anglicans in North 
America were already accepting women priests, 
she set her sights on learning English. Namibia at 
the time was still under South African occupation 
and the brutal laws of apartheid. The predominant- 
ly Lutheran school system taught lessons only in 
Afrikaans. In 1980, Ms. Kathindi was awarded a 
scholarship to study English in Britain. She later 
pursued her studies at the Episcopal Church’s Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, near Washington, 
D.C., where she graduated in 1986 with a master’s 
degree in theological studies. 
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She returned to Namibia where she took up her 
position as youth director for the council. Rather 
than declaring war on the bishop in her fight for 
ordination, she shrewdly bided her time. “It was 
important for me to have the support of my 
church,” she says. “I’ve learned you can shout as 
much as you want, but if you don’t have support, 
youre not going to make an impact.” 

In 1988, she was appointed director of the 
women’s desk for the Namibian Council of 
Churches. It was a busy year. She also married ar- 
chitect Kuutumbeni Kathindi, a graduate of Wash- 
ington’s Howard University whom she met while 
studying in the United States. The couple has two 
children, daughter Xungi, 13, and son Maguno, 10. 

With a new decade, the tide began turning in 
Ms. Kathindi’s favour. In 1990, Namibia gained its 
independence. The following year, a colleague gave 
South Africa’s Archbishop Desmond Tutu a copy of 
Nangula’s master’s thesis on the ordination of 
women. He subsequently invited her to join a dele- 
gation of clergy from southern Africa attending the 
World Council of Churches assembly in Canberra, 
Australia, that year. In 1992, England began ordain- 
ing its first women priests, and Archbishop Tutu 
followed suit shortly after in South Africa. 

A year later, the church in Namibia began or- 
daining women; today, there are 10 female clergy. 
In 1997, Ms. Kathindi left the council and took up 
parish work in Windhoek, the capital. She returned 
in 1999 to become the council’s first female gen- 
eral secretary. Being a pioneer, however, was never 
part of the plan. “When you do these things, you 
don’t think you’re going to be the first anything,” 
she says. “But I’m qualified, and I feel I can do the 
job just like men are doing it.” 

Gender equity remains a distant goal in Namib- 
ia, aS in many countries. Only one member of the 
council’s executive committee is a woman. And 
Ms. Kathindi says she still encounters men who 
refuse to work under her guidance. Even in recent 
months, she says, a man in the council’s finance 
office refused her requests and attempted to go 
over her head. 

In some respects, she notes, her American edu- 
cation left her poorly prepared for life in Namibia, 
especially in the first years after her return. To 
many Namibians, her thinking seemed completely 
foreign. “I was telling people about feminist theol- 
ogy and they didn’t know what I was talking 
about,” she remembers. “My thinking was like a 
white woman. Every time I talked, I was hitting 
my head against a wall.” 

Reducing the oppression of women is only one 
of many issues that Nangula Kathindi has wrestled 
with in her role as general secretary. Perhaps the 
most pressing is the country’s AIDS epidemic and 
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the damage left behind. She continually encourages 
the country’s Anglican bishops to speak out about 
the scourge and urge people to get help. In 2001, 
the council spearheaded the opening of Namibia’s 
first HIV/AIDS voluntary counselling and testing 
centre, funded by money from The United Church 
of Canada and a local insurance company. The 
Lutheran Church wants to open a similar facility in 
the north of the country but has been unable to raise 
the $100,000 required. The disease has orphaned an 
estimated 82,000 children in the country. “The so- 
cial fabric,” says Ms. Kathindi, “is disintegrating.” 
Achieving reconciliation between Namibia’s 
wealthy white minority and its black majority is 
also a major challenge, especially on the issue of 
land reform. About 90 per cent of the country’s 
farmland is in the hands of white owners. The 
council of churches is attempting to forge a recon- 
ciliation alliance involving churches, government 


‘This is not a time to look at the past. 


This is a time to look to the future with hope’ 


and business; but business leaders have been reluc- 
tant to climb aboard, claiming, among other things, 
that the initiative is “too Christian.” “Whites think, 
now that they’re used to apologizing, everyone’s 
going to clap their hands for them,” says Ms. 
Kathindi. “But we have wounds that still need 
patching up and healing.” In a land where most live 
in crushing poverty, the country’s privileged class- 
es must learn to share. “They have to recognize 
this is their country,” she adds. “We don’t want to 
see a second Zimbabwe in our country.” 

In her struggle to improve the lives of Namib- 
ians, Archdeacon Kathindi is helped by the fact 
that the church continues to have political and pop- 
ular influence in the country, unlike its Western 
counterparts. Church leaders meet annually with 
the Namibia’s president and prime minister. De- 
spite the challenges, Ms. Kathindi is undaunted. 
“This is not a time to look at the past,” she says. 
“This is a time to look to the future with hope.” 

Her term as general secretary will come to an 
end late next year. To hear her impassioned pleas 
for peace and justice, one could easily conclude 
she is preparing to run for political office. But she 
dismisses the thought. She plans instead, she 
says, to pursue her current passion for ecumenism 
and developing leaders. She’d like to travel and 
pursue a PhD, then perhaps teach and write 
books. But in the short-term, at least, what she 
needs most is refreshment and relaxation with her 
family. “I’m proud of what I’ve done,” she says, 
“but I’m exhausted.” Sometimes, even heroes 
need a rest. M 
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Quaker paints broad, grim picture 
of life in Iraq since the Gulf War 


by John Schofield 


he devastation almost de- 

fied description: children 

dying of malnutrition, 
buildings lying in rubble and 
vehicles patched together with 
binder twine. Even before the 
United States and its allies in- 
vaded Iraq this year, these were 
virtually everyday spectacles for 
Richard McCutcheon and Ta- 
mara Fleming, a Canadian couple 
who lived in Baghdad for eight 
months in 2000 and 2001. By 
then, the country had endured 10 
years of regular U.S. and British 
bombing in much of its north 
and south. “I don’t think we’ve 
been able to truly articulate the 
depth of what we were seeing,” 
says Mr. McCutcheon, a Quaker 
based in Hamilton, Ont., who 
addressed the 129th General As- 
sembly on June 4. “For us, it was 
very personal.” 

Mr. McCutcheon, 43, has de- 
voted most of the past 13 years to 
studying Iraq and helping its 
people. As coordinator of the 
Canadian Friends Service Com- 
mittee, a Toronto-based Quaker 
aid agency, he was one of the 
first relief workers to enter the 
country after what most Can- 
adians regard as the first Gulf 
War in 1991. From 1993 to 1995, 
he was a research associate for 
the Health of Children in War 
Zones Project at McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton. He has also 
worked as an assistant professor 
of conflict resolution and interna- 
tional development studies at the 
University of Winnipeg’s Menno 
Simons College, a position he 
held from 1998 to 2000. 

Currently completing his 
PhD at McMaster, he contends 
that, from 1991 until the end of 
the recent invasion, Iraqis suf- 


Richard McCutcheon of the Society of Friends held the assembly's 
attention in his hands with his poignant story about life in Iraq. 


fered through a continuous siege that left hundreds of thousands 
dead. But the bombing that continued after 1991 was largely over- 
looked or ignored by the mainstream media in the West, a develop- 
ment that Mr. McCutcheon sees as a disturbing new trend in warfare. 
“We have our heads in the sand if we don’t think that people in the 
military have not done research on how to conduct a war,” he says. 
“They’ve gotten so good at it, they can do it right under our noses. 
We need to wake up.” 

Mr. McCutcheon’s thesis argues that globalization creates the 
conditions for what he calls “war in slow motion.” Technology has 
enabled the United States military to attack anywhere in the world, 
and sophisticated advisers have the expertise to manipulate the mass 
media. Even now, with a defeated Iraq in the hands of its U.S. occu- 
piers, the mainstream news media seems oblivious to stories of Iraqi 
suffering. “The most radical thing we can do right now is to keep an 
independent mind,” observes the native of Portage la Prairie, Man. 
“It’s extremely difficult. But every time you hear or see a story about 
Iraq, ask the question, ‘What am I not hearing or seeing?” 
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Many people find it difficult to accept the notion 
that the war in Iraq was a continuous, 13-year con- 
flict because that carries a greater burden of guilt, 
says Mr. McCutcheon. The sad truth, he notes, is 
that people in the developed world stood idly by for 
most of those years while Iraqi children, women 
and men were maimed and killed by U.S. and 
British pilots patrolling the northern and southern 
no-fly zones. 

Mr. McCutcheon quickly concedes the terrible 
suffering caused by Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein. 
But even there, Western governments and, by exten- 
sion, their citizens bear responsibility for supporting 
Saddam Hussein prior to 1991. Among the world’s 
many trouble spots, Iraq does not deserve special 
status, he says, but the pain of its people deserves to 
be properly recognized and it has not been. “We 
need to look deeply into our hearts and see that this 
has been a great sin, a blot on our history,” he says. 
“Our response as people of faith is to ask for for- 
giveness and make amends.” 

People of conscience should also begin pressing 
for a global inquiry into the entire history of the war 
and the conduct of U.S. forces and their allies. 
“That’s one of my dreams,” he says, “to help initiate 
something on that scale with my work and my ideas.” 

According to Mr. McCutcheon, the current occu- 
pation is simply another form of violence. Ordinary 
Iraqis possess a special dignity and kindness, he 
says. But violence begets violence, and they will 
inevitably rebel against their occupiers. “They 
love their country as much as we love ours,” he 
says. “This must be devastating for them at a 
psychological level. They will not let this stand.” 

As a student of Iraq, Richard McCutcheon says 
the U.S.-led invasion came as no surprise. After the 
Sept. 11 terrorist attacks, he feared it would only be 
a matter of time before the United States turned its 
fury on the beleaguered country. He believes the in- 
vasion was motivated by a desire for vengeance and 
a number of economic and political considerations. 
The real reasons may not become clear for many 
years. But in his opinion, one thing is certain: the 
United States is the real threat to world peace. “The 
U.S. has the most devastating, destructive military 
that ever existed,” he says. “The U.S. government is 
very dangerous — I really believe that.” 

In the wake of the war, Mr. McCutcheon says he 
has never felt so gloomy about the state of the 
world. He had hopes the United Nations would 
eventually usher in a new era of peace and justice, 
but he believes the world body has been seriously 
damaged and could take years to recover. But he 
has by no means lost hope in a better future for both 
Iraq and the world. “I have absolute faith,” he says, 
“in what the Quakers call the Inner Light — and it 
works itself out in history as well as in people.” 4 
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Nota bene 
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The position of associate secretary for planned 
giving, Life and Mission Agency, was approved. 


Rev. Tony Pomp was reappointed deputy clerk 
of General Assembly for a five-year term. 


The health and dental plan will remain 
unchanged. 


The Moderator will write to the Prime Minister 
expressing the church's opposition to an 
extension of the patent law to include 
(multicellular) animal life forms. 


Congregations and courts of the church are 
instructed to resist funding from government 
foundations or agencies whose primary source 
of revenue is gambling. 


An increase in the chief financial officer's salary 
to $90,000 (including housing allowance and 
utilities) from $75,000 was approved. 


The study document Confessing the Faith Today: 
The Nature and Function of Subordinate Standards 
was approved for use in the church. 


A recommendation to have the Book of Common 
Worship translated into French and adopted as 
an official text was defeated (largely because 
making it an official text would give it more 
authority than the English version). 


An overture calling for retired ministers and their 
families to absent themselves from their last 
charge for at least one year from the arrival of 
the incumbent or interim minister was defeated. 


Historian Prof. John Moir was recognized for his 
research and writing on behalf of the church. 
(His latest book, Early Presbyterianism in Canada, 
was Officially launched at The Book Room at 
assembly.) 


Prof. John Moir signs copies of his latest book, | 
Early Presbyterianism in Canada. 
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Alexis Dimson (far 
left) and other 
YARs address the 
assembly in song. 


Closeness to God and surreal sederunts 
part of the youth experience at assembly 


by Alexis Dimson 


eral Assembly as a Young Adult Representa- 

tive. This was not my first assembly as I was 
also a YAR in 1995. I knew what to expect — or 
thought I did. But believe it or not, at the ripe old 
age of 24, I can still be surprised. 

The opening worship at Knox Church in 
Guelph set the tone for the week. Closeness with 
other Presbyterians brought me closer to God. I 
come from a church where the Sunday service 
draws a crowd of about 75 worshippers; so when I 
experienced two floors of Christians praising God, 
I was awed. Joining in with my own flat voice 
completed the experience. 

The week continued pleasantly, surprising me. 
I had forgotten how quickly the YARs bonded at 
my first assembly. Normally when 16 young adults 
gather, groups start forming; but that was not the 
case this year. By Sunday (our second night), all 
16 young adults were moving about freely to- 
gether, talking, singing and debating with one an- 
other. It amazes me how individuals from across 
Canada, with different school and job experiences, 
different hobbies and tastes in music, and different 
life challenges, can come together and bond just 
because we follow the same spiritual path. 

We played Frisbee outside and walked in 
Guelph University’s sculpture garden. We enjoyed 
nights of singing praise to God’s power, grace, 
understanding and birth (yes, we sang a Christmas 
carol). We debated God’s Word, talked about 
upcoming assembly issues and shared our lives. 
Spending 18 to 20 hours a day (we survived on 


| seized the opportunity to attend the 129th Gen- 


little sleep) focusing on God through worship, 
sederunts and fellowship is a surreal experience. 
Not being distracted by a busy workday, family 
obligations and the mass media creates an environ- 
ment where being close to God all day is easy. My 
challenge at home is to keep that feeling alive and 
live it at work, at play and with family and friends. 

While the procedures of the assembly had not 
changed from my past experience, what did sur- 
prise me was the respect the commissioners held 
for the court and for each other. Many different 
opinions were heard on a variety of topics, either 
in the briefing sessions or in a sederunt. 

I was also touched by the effort the assembly 
made to include the YARs in the whole experience. 
The clerks spent Saturday night introducing the 
court to us, the Moderator joined us for pizza and 
a question-and-answer time, commissioners ate 
lunch with us, and representatives from Knox 
Church took us out for lunch. Rev. Colleen Smith 
and Rey. Mark Gedcke, our adult advisers, were 
available to answer any question and will remain 
important contacts in our lives. 

I surprised myself this year. At my previous 
assembly, I followed the proceedings in a general 
way but often daydreamed or people-watched; 
only exciting debate caught my attention. This 
year, I was given the opportunity to sit with the 
committee on business and I had to follow every- 
thing. I learned more about what is important to 
Presbyterians, where we differ in opinion and how 
to amend a resolution or refer a recommendation. 

I would advise any future YARs to eagerly 
make the effort required to understand the discus- 
sions in the briefing sessions, the comments in the 
sederunts and conversations with other YARs and 
commissioners. 

The 129th General Assembly has been a great 
learning experience for me. I have caught an inside 
look at how the Presbyterian Church works. I have 
made contacts with other young adults who are 
willing and able to support me in my spiritual 
journey. But more important, I have been learning 
how it feels to live through God in all my daily 
activities. IY 


Alexis Dimson,a member of St. Stephen's Church, Toronto, 
graduated recently from a post-graduate course in cor- 
porate communications, Centennial College, Toronto. 
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Sunny day, everything is A-OK 


by Tom Dickey 


riday is traditionally a day when people begin to relax, drifting 

gradually into the weekend after five days of work. For com- 

missioners to General Assembly, it is no different. This year, 
Friday dawned sunny and beautiful after two days of cool tempera- 
tures, rain and fog (both literal and metaphorical). There was little 
business left on the assembly agenda, and the promise of an early 
start home appeared to gladden many hearts. Even the Moderator 
seemed affected and less likely to call for order, as he had done 
several times the day before. 

If that weren’t enough, Friday morning was also the scheduled 
time for the Young Adult Representatives’ presentation — always a 
favourite among commissioners. The 16 YARs at the 129th General 
Assembly were a strong presence throughout the week but, with the 
exception of the briefing sessions, one that was seen rather than 
heard. Now, it was time. 

They began with a spoof of assembly — something that has been 
done so often over the years it is teetering on the brink of the hack- 
neyed. This year’s YARs avoided that pitfall by poking fun at a partic- 
ular part of the assembly proceedings: the frequent consultations 
between the Moderator and the principal clerk, the two leaning toward 
each other, the Moderator cautiously keeping a hand over his micro- 
phone. It was a scene instantly recognizable to the commissioners. 


Edward Akuffo leads the YARs and the assembly in singing 
Do Something New in My Life. 


ri 
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The YARs also expressed them- 
selves with music. A song written 
especially for the occasion, and 
sung to the tune of the well-known 
Newfoundland folk song I’se the 
B’y, concluded this way: 


Dear Moderator, we have learned 
How to amend an amendment. 
And if we had a yellow card 
We'd do it without resentment. 


But we are glad to have a voice 

And, believe or not, we’re here by 
choice. 

That’s why we sing and we rejoice 

That we are friends together. 


In contrast to the jig-like feeling 
of that tune, the YARs also sang a 
soft, haunting song called Do 
Something New in My Life, led 
(and taught to them) by one of their 
own, Edward Akuffo, who recently 
came to Canada from Ghana. 

After witnessing the presenta- 
tions made to visitors throughout 
the week, the YARs made a few of 
their own — framed caricatures of 
the clerks and the Moderator. The 
caricature of principal clerk Rev. 
Stephen Kendall included a draw- 
ing of a pizza box with the words 
“YARs Pizza Palace. In three 
sederunts or it’s free!” (Hmm ... 
what if that slogan applied to Gen- 
eral Assembly?) 


Photo by lan MacCready 


Principal clerk 
Rev. Stephen 
Kendall and 

his caricature. 
Well... they got 
the hair right. 
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The beachcomber 


by W. Owen Thornton 


i 


And if that were true, then what would I 
need to do or who would I need to be be- 
fore you would kneel down and pick me 
up? Would I need to be a fossil or, per- 
haps, a sparkling stone at the water’s 
edge? And what would happen if the sun 
broke out and dried me dull at the 
moment you walked by? 

I think I would pray. I would pray that 
you bend down and pick me up. I long 
for your loving caress but I dare not 
dream that I would be so prized that you 
would pick me up and take me home 
where you would show me to your 
angels and your Son. 

And then I think, how can you hear 
my prayer when there are so many of us? 
Do I look clay-coloured and water- 
rounded like so many others? How 
would you find me if I am? (Though I 
somehow know you would find me!) 

I sit here for years, praying you’ll 
come. I wonder if I’m to be ground to 
dust like the stones at the water’s edge, 
cast aside and forgotten. I don’t want to 
be ordinary like the others. I fear being 
ordinary like the millions of others. 

I sit here and watch and stare out into 
the lake. I see for countless miles and 
appear to do nothing ... be nothing ... 
go nowhere. 

I see a child pick up a nearby brother 
and toss him into the air. He flies, know- 
ing weightlessness for a time. He’s ele- 
vated above the mundane even if only for 
a moment. I long for you to pick me up 
and toss me skyward. I don’t know why. 
For I fear life up there in the sky is like it 
is down here with only a scant few more 
feet of endless lake to be seen on the far 
horizon. But perhaps you would toss me 
skyward and then pocket me for a later 
grand episode of show and tell: “See 
what a pretty stone I found!” 

Then I wonder, if I am a stone, would 
I feel your presence? Would I feel your 
caress or would I be so foolish as to be 
looking elsewhere at the very moment 
you say, “You are beautiful and I love 
you”? Would I see farther if tossed into 
the air or would I be looking at my feet, 
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wondering when and where I would 
land? 

I think perhaps I am lucky to be on 
the shore. So many are chained in gabion 
prisons — staring out of their dark holes, 
wondering when the power of the lake 
waves will smash them free. Funny, but 
once free, will they not fall beside me 
and think all the things I do now? How 
long will they thank you for their free- 
dom before they forget their old prison 
and think they have found a new one? 

And if, as I try to imagine being you, 
I look down at these stones, I wonder if I 
pick up the stone that’s praying for for- 
giveness or do I miss it by one and pick 
up the one next to it in error? And if I 
know all the stones are seeking the pres- 
ence and touch of God, would you feel 
as I do and want to pick them all up and 
toss them into the air so they could feel 
the delight of weightlessness and the for- 
giveness of your touch? I want to pick 
them all up and hold them and tell them I 
love them. And do you then, like me, 
look at the millions of stones and know 
that, in your lifetime, there would be no 
way on Earth you could do that before 
you die? 

Of course not. You are God and your 
love for all of us is beyond my limited 
comprehension. Still, I long to be special 
to you and taken back to your cottage 
and be shown off like a special child. But 
then, I’m on your beach, loved where I 
am, placed where I can do the most 
good. Maybe you should leave me here a 
little while longer so I can spread the 
news of your love for all. In that way, my 
soul will be polished to such a brilliant 
sheen that you will take me to your cot- 
tage when the time is right for me to go. 

Still, God, I long for your touch. I 
long to hear your voice. I long to touch 
your hand. Help me to be able to feel, 
hear and receive it when it comes. L4 


Owen Thornton is an elder in Westmount, 
London, Ont. This article was inspired by a 
walk along the Lake Huron shoreline at 
Bayfield, Ont. 
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How one Presbyterian makes each small step a leap for humankind 


by Tom Dickey 


f Betty Dee Black should ever tell 

you she’s going out for a walk, don’t 

hold dinner. Betty’s previous walks 
have taken her the length and breadth of 
North America. Her next one will take 
her around the Great Lakes. 

You could say it all began with the cre- 
ation of Sam McGee. Sam is a macaw 
parrot that became a part of Betty Dee’s 
life 25 years ago. Since her first marathon 
walk in 1992 — through the United States 
to Florida — Sam has accompanied her, 
perched (where else?) on her shoulder. 
Since then, the dynamic duo, accompan- 
ied by Betty Dee’s life partner Victor Fast 
in an RV, has also walked across Canada 
(1995) and hiked and biked (we’re not 
sure if Sam remained perched on Betty 


Betty Dee Black (centre) is joined by friends, family, the Grade 9 


Dee’s shoulder while she biked) to the 
Yukon Territory (1999). The trip to the 
Yukon had special meaning for both 
woman and bird, with a visit to Dawson 
City where Robert Service, the bard of 
the North, wrote his most famous poems, 
including The Cremation of Sam McGee. 

Betty Dee’s walks usually have two 
purposes. Each time she sets out for the 
open road from Sarnia, Ont., she raises 
money for a cause. For her trip to 
Florida, it was leukemia. When she 
walked across Canada, she was accom- 
panied by 42 students — one from each 
of the 42 public schools in Lambton 
County. Each student raised money to 
fight a disease that had affected a family 
member. Betty Dee’s trip to the Yukon, 


science class from St. Christopher High School, Sarnia, Ont., and Sam 


surely one of the more visually stunning 
of her journeys, was on behalf of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 

Wherever her feet take her, Betty Dee 
also takes time to talk about another ex- 
perience she cherishes — the Alpha pro- 
gram, described on its Canadian website 
as “a 10-week opportunity to explore the 
validity and relevance of the Christian 
faith for our lives today.” She became in- 
volved with Alpha three years ago after 
attending an event in Detroit with her 
minister, Rev. Dr. Ray Hodgson, of St. 
Andrew’s, Sarnia, and his wife, Rev. 
Joyce Hodgson, minister of Laurel-Lea- 
St. Matthew’s, Sarnia. She has been a 
vocal convert ever since. 

It may be presumptuous to add that 


McGee as she plants a tree. Betty Dee will be embarking on a two-year tree planting expediton around the Great Lakes in August 2003. 
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Betty Dee has a third purpose — the pure 
pleasure of it — but why on Earth would 
anyone do so much walking if not for the 
pleasure? There should be a sports shoe 
endorsement in it. Incidentally, if you’re 
wondering, Betty Dee prefers Mephisto 
and Nike shoes, which must put her feet 
into conflict at times. Mephisto was one 
of the chief seven devils and tempter of 
Faust. Nike was the Greek goddess of 
victory. (“Aaaa, c’mon. Don’t be a sap. 
Take the day off.” / “Do not listen to him. 
Victory is within your grasp.”) 

Betty Dee’s next project, the walk 
around the Great Lakes, has a very apro- 
pos acronym: HOMES (Huron, Ontario, 
Michigan, Erie, Superior). It also reflects 
her concern for the environment. “We 
envision a future in which ordinary Can- 
adians and Americans will join hands in 
the protection of our ‘Great Inland Fresh 
Waters,’” begins a publicity flyer for 
Project HOMES The flyer refers to the 
people who live on the shores of the Great 
Lakes as the stewards and protectors of 
the habitats for fish, animals and birds, 
and of one-fifth of the world’s supply of 
fresh water. By the way, Betty Dee’s sense 
of responsibility toward the Earth runs in 
the family. Project HOMES was the 
brainchild of her grandson, Carl Mitchell, 
an environmental scientist who teaches at 
the University of Toronto. 

This time around — and this time the 
walk really is around — Betty Dee plans 
to plant trees, “the lungs of the Earth,” 
wherever she visits. The beneficiaries 
will be mainly schoolyards and church- 
yards, but Betty Dee, a hairdresser by 
profession, is also including a sentimen- 
tal favourite — the lawns of hairdressers 
who operate out of their homes. The hike 
around the lakes will be divided into two 
parts — the first between August and 
October of this year and the second be- 
tween April and September 2004. (More 
information is available on the website 
www.projecthomes.com.) 

Asked about future projects, Betty 
Dee says, “You never know.” One thing 
for certain, her feathered companion, 
Sam McGee, will be there to join her. 
His cremation is a long way off — 
macaws frequently live to 100. On the 
whole, Betty Dee says, citing the effect 
of the Alpha program on her life, she 
plans “to pay attention to God.” 
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: Yay 2L0- a good. 7 Cad. . - FROM Northstone 


THE HEART OF GEN-X 
CONFLICT _ Y-FAITH? 
A Spirituality of Getting Real 
Transformation with God 


Dr Eunor D.U. Powe Ross LockHart 


Invites you to become 
more connected with 
your spiritual nature, 
to know your abilities 
and limitations, your 
beliefs and fears — then your conflicts can be 
transformed. $34.00 * 1-896836-57-7 


Provides a way 
for Generation- 
Xers, and the people who care about them, 
to search for a religion they can believe in. 
$20.00 * 1-896836-58-5 


Check your local bookstore or call 


“VA NORTHSTONE PUBLISHING/WOOD LAKE BOOKS 
PHONE: 1.800.663.2775 Fax: 1.888.841.9991 wee: www.joinhands.com 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com Wwww.crownex.com 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 
416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 

FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 
WE DARE TO BE THERE, 

AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


Learn more about us at: www.loftcs.org 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) 
i] 
LOFT 
adults street outreach and communi 
i services 
seniors community support services york region 


205 RICHMOND ST. W., SUITE 301, TORONTO, ON M5V 1V3_ / 416.979.1994 / WWW.LOFTCS.ORG 


The reverend mayor of Lunenburg 


Laurence Mawhinney has a sacred and secular pulpit in this historic town 


by Carol Dobson 


fter a long winter, warm days 

bring people back to the historic 

waterfront of Lunenburg, N.S. 
It’s been a gathering place since Foreign 
Protestants (as Protestant settlers from 
Germany, Switzerland and the principal- 
ity of Montbeliard were called by the 
British) first landed there in June 1753. 

“I have a picture of Lunenburg in 
1978,” said Rev. Laurence Mawhinney, 
Lunenburg’s mayor and the minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church. “Back then, the 
waterfront looked neglected. There was a 
railway track where Bluenose Drive is 
now. The whole area was scruffy — bro- 
ken bottles and weeds everywhere — not 
unlike a lot of Maritime waterfronts at 
that time. Today, that area looks beauti- 
ful. Many people drive into town just to 
walk there.” 

St. Andrew’s is located halfway up 
the hill from the waterfront. “We have 
documents from the Governor-in- 
Council,’ Mr. Mawhinney said, “grant- 


ate 


The Lunenburg, N.S., waterfront. The steeple of St. Andrew’s Church can be seen on 
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ing an annuity to Michael Ley, a black- 
smith, for the German Reformed Church 
in Lunenburg soon after the town was 
settled. Initially they worshipped in 
homes until the first church was built. 
The services were in German into the 
1800s. The present church was built 175 
years ago and the congregation became 
Presbyterian in the 1830s. We are the 
longest continuously worshipping Pres- 
byterian congregation in Canada.” 

It has been almost 30 years since Mr. 
Mawhinney’s induction as minister of St. 
Andrew’s and several smaller churches in 
Rose Bay and along the LaHave River. He 
came to know the area when his father 
ministered at St. Andrew’s, Rose Bay, 
from 1948 to 1951. He studied for the 
ministry but was working in Halifax when 
approached to fill in as a supply preacher. 

“I was invited by Hughie Corkum, 
one of the elders and the town’s chief of 
police. At that time, I really wasn’t on an 
upward curve in my business career. I 


the left. 


had a young, active family. I knew 
Lunenburg to be a community where we 
could put down roots. So my induction 
took place in October 1973.” 

Having five children meant education 
issues were front and centre in the 
Mawhinney household. There were two 
ways to become a member of the local 
school board: be appointed by the 
province or become a local councillor 
and be a town appointment. When a one- 
year vacancy appeared on council, Mr. 
Mawhinney ran successfully, was ap- 
pointed to the school board and served 
for 15 years. 

Though his parents were not overtly 
political during his youth, politics was fre- 
quently discussed around the dinner table. 
That sparked his unsuccessful runs both 
federally and provincially before he found 
his place in municipal politics. Sherman 
Zwicker, the town’s mayor, retired at the 
end of the 1970s, so Mr. Mawhinney ran 
successfully and is still mayor today. 
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Photo by Len Wagg/Town of Lunenburg 


There are similarities in his roles as a 
minister and the mayor. Leadership is 
provided by the minister and session or 
by the mayor and council, while day-to- 
day operations are carried out by the 
board of trustees and town staff. How- 
ever, “when there’s a problem,” he says, 
“the people don’t want to deal with staff, 
they want to deal with me!” 

Both roles also have their challenges. 
St. Andrew’s is trying to sustain a histor- 
ical building as older members pass on 
and fewer new people come in the door. 
Mr. Mawhinney admits he performs 
more funerals than confirmations. He 
also believes the church is more than the 
physical structure — it is the people who 
have shown a commitment to their faith 
for 250 years and who will be guided by 
that same faith in the future. 

The town has weathered many strains, 
the mayor says, especially with the 
downturn in the fisheries. In early May, 
the sale of Highliner Foods to Clearwater 
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Rev. Laurence Mawhinney, minister of St. Andrew's Church and mayor of Lunenburg. . 


Seafoods meant a loss of 79 jobs. ““While 
the loss of employment is initially hard, 
with people facing the prospect of no 
work, I think the decision that was made 
will be the right one for the long term. 
When I was down on the waterfront, they 
were still unloading their catch and the 
tang of fresh fish was in the air. 

“We have an interesting town; it 
doesn’t have the divisions over Church 
Union many Maritime towns have. 
We’ve been holding joint services with 
the United Church since the Second 
World War. We do a lot of things with 
other churches — Remembrance Day, 
the fisherman’s memorial service, Lenten 
services, the walk with the cross, and the 
Easter morning sunrise service. It’s a 
great feeling of community, and I’ve 
never seen the church leaders divided. 

“When St. John’s Anglican Church 
burned, people from all churches came 
to pick through the rubble to retrieve 
things. While St. John’s is spearheading 


the restoration, the whole community 
felt its loss and is encouraged by its 
reconstruction.” 

Through his political life, Mr. 
Mawhinney has been able to tell Lunen- 
burg’s story to the world. When the first 
Team Canada Trade Mission went to 
China in 1994, he was there as the pres- 
ident of the Canadian Federation of 
Municipalities. The mission included the 
Prime Minister, the premiers and the 
mayors of Toronto and Montreal. He 
particularly enjoyed trying to explain to 
his Chinese hosts in Beijing that his 
community had a population of well 
under a million. 

One highlight during his term as 
mayor was the designation of Lunenburg 
as a UNESCO World Heritage Site. 
Lunenburg and Quebec City are the only 
urban world heritage sites in Canada. “It 
has opened the door for so many pos- 
sibilities for the town,” he says. “I was 
recently at a conference of world heritage 
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sites in Los Angeles. [t was an opportun- 
ity to learn more about our world and the 
connections that we can forge.” 

Toward the end of 2003 and the begin- 
ning of 2004, Laurence Mawhinney will 
step down from the pulpit he has occu- 
pied for 30 years. His term as mayor ends 
in 2004, but the door is not closed on an- 
other term. This year will be busy for him 


and for his wife, Marion, as Lunenburg 
marks its 250th anniversary this summer. 
“During the second week of July, 
we’ve got the craft festival, a grand fam- 
ily reunion of founding families and the 
dedication of a monument to the Foreign 
Protestants,” he said. “The only way 
you’re going to be able to move around 
the town is by foot. We’ve even dis- 


cussed banning vehicles from downtown _ 


and shuttling people by ox carts. 

“T’m going to enjoy this year. I’ve 
also been told by [Rev.] Sandy McDon- 
ald that presbytery already has plans for 
me after I retire.” 


Carol Dobson is a communications consultant 
living in Halifax. 
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SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive,Toronto, Ontario M3C 157 


We require a full-time minister who matches our profile and 
is passionate about the following: 


The importance of dynamic worship with the 
_involvement of lay leadership 


The instilling of Christian values in our young people and the 
development of imaginative youth programs 


The need to enhance growth in our church from the 
new rapidly expanding neighbourhood 


The development of leadership and gifts of the laity 
The urgent desire to fulfill our call to mission 


The Glorification of Christ as we imitate Him in 
our actions, outreach and service 


DAYSPRING PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Is a Christ-centred, Welcoming Community, Growing in Faith, and Contributing to the Well-being of Others 


Dogged climb 


The path to Heaven, 

the artist said, and another, 

is a supple green stick hidden 
somewhere in the forest, 

a lifetime’s hopeless task, 

you might cry. He said Be perfect. 
There is so little space for pride 
when we listen to instructions. 

I once began to slide down 

a mountainside on scree, 

caught myself by a fistful 

of tiny purple wildflowers. 

To survive above the timberline, 
their roots go very deep, 

others told me, trying to explain 
my salvation to me. I had reason 
to give thanks for the long growing 
of promise, the never-quite understood 
purpose of struggle, a gift 

I might have returned unopened 
if given half a chance. 


— Carol Hamilton 


We are a very open and caring fellowship. In 1998 we physically built 
our own church ‘Habitat for Humanity’ style. Our laity ranges from 
the very young to seniors. We are a Bible-based, laity-led congregation. 
We are passionate about our mission endeavours. 


Our Church is strategically located on the edge of a developing 
subdivision of North London with an enormous ‘growth potential. ’ 
London boasts some of the best cultural, medical and educational 
facilities in Ontario. We are two hours or less away from Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Toronto, Lakes Huron and Erie. : 


Contact: Interim Moderator ‘ 
Rev. John Bannerman 

342 Pond Mills Rd, London, Ontario N5Z 3x5 
E-mail: jbannerman@bellnet.ca 
Phone: 519.681.7242 
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Historic roots still nourish growth 
The Presbytery of Halifax and Lunenburg 


by Tom Dickey 


Te Presbytery of Halifax and 
Lunenburg derives its name from 
one of the few Maritime (or 
Canadian, for that matter) cities Amer- 
icans can name and from a small seaside 
town of less than 3,000 people. Halifax 
has regularly edged its way into the 
American psyche, most recently through 
the tragic events of Sept. 11, 2001. 
Lunenburg, a picturesque community 
celebrating its 250th anniversary this 
year, is the birthplace of the Bluenose, 
which inspired the schooner featured on 
the Canadian dime since 1937. 

A lesser known but still important fact 
is that Lunenburg is also the birthplace of 
St. Andrew’s Church, the longest contin- 
uously worshipping Presbyterian congre- 
gation in the country. Beginning in 1759, 
the congregation gathered outdoors or in 
private homes until constructing its first 
church building in 1770. For the next 50 
years, St. Andrew’s worshipped under 
the leadership of a minister whose name 
sounds like three forwards on the Brazil- 
ian soccer team — Bruin Romkes 
Comingo — until his death in 1820. (A 
stone monument on the east side of the 
church commemorates his life.) 

The Presbytery of Halifax and Lunen- 
burg was formed in 1925 after many of 
the churches in the area opted for Church 
Union. Since its establishment, it has 
undergone realignment and currently 
extends from Truro to the fishing-rich 
LaHave area of the Atlantic Ocean and 
from the Dean area in central Nova 
Scotia to New Minas in the orchard-filled 
Annapolis Valley. Within those bounds 
are 19 congregations in 13 pastoral 
charges. Although several of the congre- 
gations may be small, one congregation 


_ in a growing area is attempting to “re- 
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develop,” while consideration is also be- 
ing given to forming a new congregation 
soon. Five of the presbytery’s 19 congre- 
gations were formed during the past 50 
years: St. Andrew’s, Dartmouth (1953); 
Calvin, Halifax (1957); Iona, Sackville 
(1964); First Sackville, Lower Sackville 
(1974); and Kings, New Minas (1990). 
All five received significant help from 
the national church and the Church of 
Saint David in Halifax. 

Undoubtedly, the feather in the pres- 
bytery’s expansion cap is Kings, New 
Minas. When the population of Kings 
County experienced a growth spurt in the 
1980s, there were, not surprisingly (we 
hope), Presbyterians among the new- 
comers. In 1988, the presbytery’s out- 


Children enjoy Sunday school 
at Kings, New Minas, N.S. The 
congregation moved to its new 
building in 1998. 


reach committee was commissioned to 
study the possible formation of a new 
congregation. The following year, about 
a dozen people began meeting in the 
Kentville Recreation Centre for Sunday 
evening worship and, in April 1990, the 
congregation of Kings was constituted. 
Appropriately, the congregation’s vision 
was greatly aided by the Live the Vision 
campaign, which purchased and present- 
ed Kings with a 3.5-acre building site in 
1995. Since moving into its own building 
in 1998, the congregation has doubled in 
size and, since its beginnings 10 years 
ago, it has grown from the original 
dedicated dozen to 225 and from two 
children to 60. But, perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, Kings has grown from a congre- 
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ROSEDALE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, TORONTO - 
a vibrant Christian community with a strong music tradition - is seeking an 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR. 


¢ Senior choir includes professional quartet plus 12 volunteers 
¢ Cherub and Youth Choirs 
¢ Karl Wilhelm tracker organ (1982) 


Salary commensurate with experience, starts Jan 2004. Send resumé by Aug 15 to 
office@rpcc.ca or to Search Committee, RPC, 129 Mt Pleasant Rd., Toronto M4W 283. 


What's happening in your church? 
Keep up to date. Read the Presbyterian Record for news, features and commentary. 
Subscribe now! 
Call (416) 441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301, ext. 308, or visit www.presbyterian.ca/record 


Schulmerich can help... 


with bells of every size and shape and kind: 


Innovative Generation 4™ Electronic Carillons 
for keyboard or automatic playing, handbells 
and handheld chimes, peals of cast bells, 
single cast bells, cast bell carillons, carillon 
refurbishment, and more. We're the leaders in 
strengthening outreach, enhancing worship, 
and memorializing loved ones. Contact us to 


learn more today. 


~ Schulmerich Bells 


| Electronic Carillons + Cast Bell Carillons 
Handbells « MelodyChime® Instruments 
Carillon Hill + PO Box 903 » Sellersville, PA + 18960-0903 
215/257-2771 + 800/772-3557 « Fax:215/257-1910 
www.Schulmerichbells.com 
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On Dec. 6, 1917, two ships — the Mont 
Blanc (loaded with munitions) and the 
Imo — collided in Halifax Harbour. 

The resulting explosion flattened 325 
acres of the city, killed 2,000 people 
and wounded 9,000 others. When a 
piece of the Mont Blanc’s anchor landed 
near Charlie MacAlony, three kilometres 
from the blast, he took it home, where 
it remained on his back step for years. 
In 1958, Mr. MacAlony became a charter 
member of Calvin Church. Many years 
later, he offered the archor shank to 
the congregation. It is now mounted 

in front of the church. 


gation of Presbyterians to a church 
reaching out to everyone. As its focus 
statement states, “We are Jesus’ commu- 
nity of Grace in service to all.” 

The presbytery shows signs that it is 
alive and well in a number of other ways. 
In 1970, that august body, General As- 
sembly, was hosted by the Church of 
Saint David. Almost always, there has 
been at least one chaplain of the Can- 
adian Armed Forces serving within the 
presbytery’s bounds. The presbytery con- 
tinues to provide significant support, 
through both funding and personnel, to 
Camp Geddie, the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces camp in Merigomish, Pictou 
County. And, in case liberal-minded 
mainlanders think an East Coast pres- 
bytery might be a touch slow in adjusting 
to change, it was a full quarter of a cen- 
tury ago (1977) that Rev. Iona MacLean 
became the first woman ordained in the 
Maritimes. 

The steeple of St. Andrew’s, Lunen- 
burg, is graced by a unique (in the world 
of Presbyterian churches, at least) 
weathervane — a five-and-a-half-foot, 
hollow, hammered-copper cod fish. It is 
symbolic, in part, because of the import- 
ance of the fish in an area where “cod was 
king.” But, more important, it is also sym- 
bolic of Jesus and his disciples, and of a 
presbytery where God remains King. I 
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Dear Editor: 


The Israelites — after 40 years of 
meandering through the wilderness like a 
lineup of travellers navigating the maze 
of tapes and stands before they actually 
get to the ticket counter — couldn’t have 
looked across Jordan to the Promised 
Land with greater eagerness than most of 
Christ’s servants today as they gaze upon 
the months of July and August. Praise 
the Lord — quietly and with a proper de- 
meanour, of course, and no exclamation 
mark. 

Most if not all slotted-in committee 
meeting dates are erased. The most re- 
cent General Assembly has passed into 
history, like the recent Stanley Cup final. 
(It has, hasn’t it? Wasn’t it a wonderful 
analogy to our highest court, the peak of 
our own season? The Devils vs. The 
Mighty Ducks! And both of them conser- 
vative and defensively minded teams!) 
And presbyteries take the daring step 
of leaving God to his (her/The Ground 
of All Being’s) own devices, without 
“urging,” “beseeching” or “advising.” 

True, congregational treasurers grow 
nervous, contemplating vacant pews and 
even more vacant minds that imagine no 
one bills churches for anything when the 
temperature rises above 20 degrees Cel- 
sius. But never mind, nervousness is part 
of the job description for congregational 
treasurers. 

Over at St. George’s-North Park, the 
Rey. J. Paddyngton Bayer has, as has 
been his wont for lo these many years, 
staked out August as the time of trial for 
his flock, testing their mettle without 
his fatherly pulpit presence while he 
reads detective novels in his shorts up in 
cottage country on the deck of Dun 
Preachin’, his home away from enforced 
and expected dignity. This year, he has 
selected his pulpit supply from among 
Celtic-friendly students and volunteers, 
befitting his new niche-marketing em- 
phasis. Little does he know, yet, that one 
such choice preaches only, and as a 
matter of principle, in Gaelic. 
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Joyless John McWhirter has opted to 
remain with the homeless and helpless to 
dwell, choosing not to vacation with his 
son and family in the consistently nigh- 
100-degree-Fahrenheit (your corres- 
pondent is happily bilingual), smog-laden 
days of Los Angeles. John has never 
been enamoured of cottages or lakes. He 
refuses to “sentimentalize” nature, call- 
ing it “at best, a vast salad bar without a 
sneeze shield.” For John, National Geo- 
graphic magazine is borderline porno- 
graphy. He is hardly romantic about city 
living either. 


by-the-Petro-Can. They mumbled some- 
thing about getting supply preaching to 
which she replied, “I’ve taken care of 
July; August is up to you,” in the voice of 
a feminine Darth Vader. (Is there a spa 
somewhere for burned-out ministers? Or 
at least those singed around the edges? 
One where choruses, sung graces and 
copies of the stitched minutes of general 
assemblies going back to 2 Chronicles 
are banned?) 

Of course, we who labour at the laity 
level need the summer too. (Though I’m 
“on” for two Sundays in August at 


The most recent General Assembly has passed into history, like the 
recent Stanley Cup final. (It has, hasn’t it? Wasn't it a wonderful 
analogy to our highest court, the peak of our own season? 


The Devils vs. The Mighty Ducks!) 


“Plymley, I answer the call of the wild 
in one way or another almost every day 
of my life. And I can view the unlovely 
Darwinian drama and the fights along 
the food chain from the balcony of my 
condo.” (John lives near his church in the 
urban core.) 

Fiona Fitzhenry- Whiteside, once mar- 
ried to the church but now seeking a time 
of trial separation, has decided to forgo 
even the continuing education courses 
with which she usually garnishes her 
summer hiatus, in spite of the lure of 
such offerings as Foreshadowings of 
Feminism in the Prophet Nahum, and 
Out With the Organ (Pipe) and In With 
the Band (Brass): Reaching Out to the 
Sex Industry Worker and Breaking Down 
Walls of Division — Studies in the Book 
of Joshua. 

She told her session (she did not ask) 
that she was taking all of July and Au- 
gust. There was something in her eyes 
that brooked no dissension, not that they 
aren’t fond of her and supportive of all 
she has done at St. Peter’s-and-St. Paul’s- 


Fiona’s church.) It helps to get around a 
bit and see how close to precarious are 
the situations in other congregations. 
Even though summer Sundays are hardly 
occasions for a fair assessment, there’s 
always a yellowing annual report lying 
around somewhere. 

And we need to get away from the 
Orange Alert (the Americans haven’t got 
a copyright on that term, have they?) of 
every June when retiring committee con- 
veners bear down on you with a smile 
and a notepad, hoping to “pencil you in” 
in order to have “a complete slate” of 
members come fall. 

God rested on the seventh day, not for 
two months. But then, God never en- 
dured a Canadian winter; he only created 
them. 


Yours for a soft summer, 


Liat lyntey L- 
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Written by Erin Walton, 


youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


The sun and the Son 


Summer is here! One of the best things about 
the summer is getting outside and enjoying the 
sun. Summer is also a great time to be reminded 
of the wonderful light the Son, Jesus Christ, 
brings into the world. 


Circle the right “source of light” referred to in each of the 


Scripture passages below. 


1.Luke 2:4-7 


2.Genesis 1:14-19 


3.Matthew 14:32-33 


4.Psalm 113:3 


5.Psalm 119:105 


6. Jonah 4:5-11 


You will find more learning activities online at: 


www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 


SON sun catcher 


Materials 

Crayons Hole punch 

Iron Pencil sharpener 
SON pattern (above) Ribbonoryarn 
Waxed paper Scissors 

Suction cup hanger 


Using crayon shavings, waxed paper, 
the SON pattern and suction cup 
hangers, you can make a craft you'll 

be proud to hang in your window. 

1. Choose three or four crayons. 

2. Using a pencil or crayon sharpener, 
spread crayon shavings onto the 
waxy side of a piece of waxed 
paper. For smaller shavings, try 
using a cheese grater. 

3. Cover with a second piece of waxed 
paper, waxy side down, and ask an 
adult to help you melt the crayon 
shavings between the two pieces 
of waxed paper with a warm iron. 

4. After the paper has cooled, trace the 
SON pattern onto the waxed paper 
with a pencil. Carefully cut out the 
shape, leaving some extra space 
above the SON’s head for a hole to 
be punched. 

5. Make a hole in the top of the SON 
sun catcher with a hole punch. 
Insert and tie a ribbon or piece of 
yarn. Attach the suction cup hanger 
to the window and your SON will be 

ready to catch some rays. 
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Faith demands that we 
ask searching questions 


Mark Lewis 


Heaven is not a club protected by secret passwords 


he future of our church depends 

on our ability to rediscover the 

universal nature of God’s love. 
We have set aside the most compelling 
and powerful passages of Scripture, such 
as “God is love” (1 John 4:8), in favour 
of passages such as “No one comes to 
the Father except through me” (John 
14:6), which seem to restrict salvation to 
an exclusive group of people. 

The first passage seems dangerous be- 
cause it prevents us from building a reli- 
gious system by which we can carefully 
monitor and control the flow of God’s 
mercy. The second passage caters to our 
need to control God’s love. We need to 
find ways to uphold our understanding of 
salvation in Christ while at the same time 
acknowledging the legitimacy of other 
religions and consenting to the possibil- 
ity of salvation within them. If we be- 
lieve God is love, we must acknowledge 
that God, and thus Christ, exist outside of 
the human boundaries of Christianity. It 
is not too difficult to frame the Christian 
gospel in a way that allows for salvation 
outside of Christianity. 

When I say I believe Jesus is the Son 
of God, I am saying I believe the Creator 
of the universe is loving, merciful and 
willing to suffer in order to bear the ulti- 
mate consequence of my sin. These are 
the things that are revealed to us about 
God in the person of Jesus. If another 
person within the context of some other 
religion comes to the conclusion that 
the Creator of the universe is love, then 
that person believes in Christ as much as 
I do even if he or she has never heard of 
Christ. 

When I say I believe in the death of 
Christ on Calvary, I am acknowledging 
personal sin and recognizing that I live in 
a relationship with the Creator that is 
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based on the mercy of the Creator rather 
than on my righteousness. If, in the con- 
text of another religion, people conclude 
they are morally corrupt and in need of 
mercy, they have effectively accepted the 
cross of Calvary, even if they have never 
heard of it. 

When I say I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, I am confessing my 
faith in the ultimate meaningfulness of 
human existence over and against the 
fact of suffering, sorrow and death. If 
another person within the context of 
some other religion comes to the conclu- 
sion that human life is ultimately mean- 
ingful in spite of sorrow, suffering and 
death, then that person believes as much 
in the resurrection of Christ as I do even 
if he or she has never heard of it. 

We have built a whole religion around 
three questions that can be answered 
superficially. We use those questions like 
an initiation into a club: Do you believe 
Jesus is the Son of God? Do you believe 
in the Crucifixion? Do you believe in the 
Resurrection? A person can answer those 
questions without much serious thought. 
And it is easy to answer them if one has 
been brought up in a Christian context 
and has been conditioned to answer them 
correctly. It is particularly easy to answer 
them if one has been told repeatedly that 
an incorrect answer will result in eternal 
damnation. We should stop asking these 
questions in a way that permits shallow 
answers and start asking them in a way 
that connects them to the substantive 
issues behind them. 

It is relatively easy to answer the ques- 
tion “Do you believe Jesus is the Son of 
God?” It is more difficult to answer the 
deeper question: “Do you believe that 
the creative force of the universe is love?” 
To answer that question, people must 


2003 Tours & Cruises 


Ask about our new 
‘just walk away’ full refund policy. 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 
Braemar Highland Games, Glamis Castle, 
Sandringham House, Buckingham Palace, 

Clarence House and much more. Also includ- 
ing a ‘once in a lifetime’ Private Dinner on 
board ‘The Royal Yacht Britannia’ 
Sept. 4 - 16, 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 


ONLY A FEW PLACES REMAIN 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


COUNTRY 
plus ‘Abraham & Sarah’ and Daniel’ 
at the magnificent Sight & Sound Theatre 
4 day coach tours, guaranteed departures. 
July 28, Aug. 18, Sept. 8, 
Oct. 6 & 20, 2003 
Contact us for your own group departures. 
Availiable until Oct. 2003. 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise. 
Oct. 18 - Nov. 1, 2003 
Hosted by Claire Wade 


2004 Specials 


The ISLES of 
ENCHANTMENT 


Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 
on ‘Norwegian Star’ 
oe 


ce" BEN HEPPNER 
S. CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Private performances with Canada’s 
world-renowned tenor. Very limited space 
on this memorable cruise aboard Holland 
America’s ‘Ms Volendam’ 
Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


HIGHLIGHTS of the 
EARLY CHURCH 
Eastern Med and Aegean Cruise. 
Apr. 26 - May 9, 2004 
Hosted by Dr. Clarence & Linda Bradbury 


In The STEPS of St. PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
April 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William & Marilyn McRae 


RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
Moscow - St. Petersburg 
June 9 - 23, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Bud & Beulah Penner 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 


Elders’ 
Institute 


NEW!! 
“Discerning a Call to Eldership” 
An Elders’ Institute In a Box 
Course By Peter Bush 


A 4-lesson course for elders, 
sessions, & congregations. 
An interactive & prayerful process 
of discernment. 


Available in print or 
electronic form — only $25 


Other titles coming soon! 


Order by phone or online: 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
604-822-1680 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
www.eldersinstitute.com 


THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
PRESBYTERIAN HISTORY 


Founded in 1975, The Canadian 
Society of Presbyterian History 
will hold two meetings in 2003. 


September 27 
At Knox College, Toronto, 
commencing at 9:30 a.m. 


October 18 
At First Presbyterian Church, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
commencing at 9:00 a.m. 


Further information may 
be obtained from the 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Michael Millar, 

292 Shanty Bay Road, 
Barrie, Ontario L4M 1E6 
(705) 726-5019, or 
mmillar@cois.on.ca 


summer directory 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
315 Muskoka Rd.,N. 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Worship Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler 
Child Care provided. 
Hearing Devices for the Hearing Impaired. 
705-687-4215 


Kortright Church 
795 Scottsdale Drive (at Kortright) 
Guelph, Ontario 
519-836-9400 
Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 
Summer Worship: 9:30 a.m. 
Child care & Nursery provided 


Moving to London for College 
or University? 
A sincere invitation to make 
New St. James Presbyterian Church 
your church home while you are studying. 
280 Oxford St.E. at Wellington St. N. 
London, Ontario 
519-434-1127, 1-800-481-6722 
Rev. Kirk Summers and Rev. Don McInnis 
Summer Worship: 10:00 a.m. 
After Labour Day: 10:30 a.m. 
www.newstjames.com 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Victoria 
downtown at Douglas and 
Broughton Streets 
Worship Sundays at 11 a.m. 
Wheelchair accessible 
Free parking Sundays in 
parkade behind church 
Info: 250-384-5734 
E-mail: standrewsvic@telus.net 
www.standrews.pacificcoast.net 
Interim Minister — The Rev. David Stewart 
Interim Moderator — 

The Rev. Kerry Mcintyre 
Pastoral Visitor — The Rev. Dr. Arthur Currie 


St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church 
90 Douglas Avenue 
Saint John, NB 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Philip Lee 
506-652-3840 
Summer Worship Service: 10 a.m. 
July 6 - August 31 inclusive 
Child Care provided 


HANEY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Maple Ridge, BC 
Seeks a Full-Time Minister 


¢ To Preach the Word Of God 


e Effective Youth Ministry 
e Supportive Pastoral Care 


Please contact Interim Moderator, 
Dr. J.H. (Hans) Kouwenberg @ 604-859-6902 
E-mail: calvinpresb@telus.net 


plumb the depths of their soul and search 
the very foundation of their beliefs. 

Anyone can answer yes if asked “Do 
you believe in the death of Christ on Cal- 
vary?” even if the answer is based only 
on a story memorized in Sunday school. 
But what if the same person is asked, 
“Are you a broken and corrupt sinner 
whose only hope is that the Creator of 
the universe is loving and merciful to- 
ward you?” Now we have a question of 
substance, a question that shakes the very 
foundation of our petty moralistic self- 
image. 

The answer to “Do you believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ?” may in- 
volve little more than a notion of a re- 
animated corpse. It is far more difficult to 
answer “Do you believe in the ultimate 
worthiness of human existence in spite of 
death?” Now we have a question that 
transcends the mere need to suspend 
critical thinking for a moment. 

People can store three pat answers to 
these questions in the religion file at the 
back of their minds and believe that is all 
they need to know about their faith. 
Those who answer the deeper questions 
have their lives changed forever. Their 
answers cannot be stored away. Their an- 
swers become the foundation on which 
every moment of their lives is based. 
They recognize that, while they have 
found salvation within the context of the 
Christian faith, another person may find 
the same salvation within the Jewish, 
Muslim, Hindu, Buddhist or another 
faith tradition. We sometimes think that, 
in order to be a Christian, we have to 
believe that other faiths are wrong. 

If our church is to thrive, we must 
proclaim the gospel of Christ with enthu- 
siasm and love while at the same time 
appreciating the legitimacy and worth of 
other religions. To say “No one comes to 
the Father except through me” is not to 
shut the door of salvation but to indicate 
that salvation comes by love and not by 
the fulfillment of any religious code. Un- 
doubtedly Christ is the only way to the 
Father — but perhaps Christ is bigger 
and in more places than we have previ- 
ously thought. & 


Rev. Mark Lewis is minister of MacNab Street 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., and the former mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church. 
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BELL, VIOLA M., 90, passed away March 31, 
2003. Vi was a treasured and faithful member 
of Avonton Church, St. Pauls, Ont. She was also 
actively involved in the Ladies Aid and WMS 
of the church. 


GRAY, PEARL R. (MILLER) 1920-2003. Born in 
Hubbards, N.S. Moved to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., 1953. Elder of Westminster Church and 
life member of WMS. 


HUGHES, JOHN (JACK), 97, elder, First, 
Collingwood, Ont., May 2, 2003. 


KERR, ERNEST GORDON WYATT, 81, elder, 
trustee and charter member of St. Mark's Pres- 
byterian Church, Charlottetown, PEI, executive 
director of Scouts Canada on PEI, active in 
presbytery and community work. Survived by 
his wife, Virginia; three sons, Russell, David and 
Robert, and their families. A beloved Christian 
leader who lived up to Scouting ideals. 


MATTHEWS, FRIEDA ELLEN, taught six years, 
Rawdon Township and Stirling Public School. 
Attended Presbyterian Missionary and 
Deaconess Training School. Employed by 
WMS. On graduation in 1931, appointed as 
a teacher in an Indian residential school, 
Kenora, Ont. In 1932, transferred to Alberta, 
served as a deaconess for nine years: Red 
Deer, Shaughnessy and Edmonton. In 1941, 
appointed field secretary, Presbyterian WMS, 
travelling from Quebec to B.C. In 1946, ap- 
pointed executive director, national missions 
under the WMS, director of immigration, 
Montreal. Retired in 1965. Member and elder, 
honorary member WMS and Friendship 
Group, St. Andrew’s, Belleville, Ont., April 2003. 


_ SEAMAN, DAVID ALEXANDER, 78, elder, St. 
Mark’s Presbyterian Church, Charlottetown, 
PEI (previously elder, Harrington Presbyterian 
Church), farmer, community worker, Christian 
gentleman. Survived by his wife, Thelma; two 
sons, Charles, Lee; two daughters, Vivian, 
Anne, and their families. David lived by “While 
we have time, let us do good.” 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


* custom designed memorial windows 
* traditional - contemporary 
*releading & restoration * storm glazing 
¢ custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 
Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


i Ye Proud Supporters of 
EO CIETY The Arthritis Society 


UNRIS 


Studios 
Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6éJ 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


ORDER PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
online and help your church 
www.allstationery.ca 


10% of your order value will be 
donated to your church 
All Stationery, Sault Ste. Marie, ON 


MILLS ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING 
FOR HOUSES OF WORSHIP 


1-800-268-1526 
(905) 643-1066 
E-mail results@millslighting.com 
Website www.millslighting.com 
(Catalogue upon request.) 
Made in Canada 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Fine quality pew or kneeling cushions. 
On your next seating project, contact 
Waggoners, the cushion specialists! 


TOLL FREE 1-800-396-7555 


Waggoners, Inc 


Www.pewcushions.com 


Slate/Cedar/Copper 
Roofs 
Concrete Repairs 
_* Sandblasting 
_* Waterproofing 
Full Restorations 


Happy to serve your 
congregation... 


HERITAGE 


RESTORATION we 


4580 Conc.6, RR#4, 
Uxbridge, Ontario L9P 1R4 


905-649-6848 


fax 905-649-6849 
heritagerestoration@hotmail.com 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Central Parish pastoral charge, PE! (Clyde 
River, Canoe Cove, Churchill, Nine Mile 
Creek). Rev. Daphne Blaxland, PO Box 28, 
Montague, PEI COA 1RO; 902-838-3139; 
dblaxland@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Elmsdale, N.S., St. Matthew's; Hardwood 
Lands. Rev. Dr. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., 
Dartmouth, NS B3A 2E6; 902-469-4480; 
pamcdonald@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Hunter River, PEI; Glasgow Road; Brookfield. 
Rev. Dr. Gordon Matheson, PO Box 275, 
Charlottetown, PEI C1A 7K4; stapmath@ 
eastlink.com. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

Summerside, PEI, Summerside Church. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEI C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Windsor, NS, St. John’s; Noel Road, St. James. 
Rev. Tim Archibald, 5563 Prospect Rd., New 
Minas, NS B4N 3K8; kingspcc@glinx.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s; 
Town of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (0). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
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ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Kingston (rural), St. John’s, and Sandhill pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Doug Kendall, PO Box 67, 
Gananoque, ON K7G 276; rev.doug@ 
sympatico. ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (church worker, Cantonese- 
speaking, one-year contract). Rev. Samuel 
Priestly, 143 Main St. N, Markham, ON 
SRA: 

Oro, Trinity Community (two full-time 
positions: associate pastor, adult spiritual 
formation; youth pastor). Rev. Doug Johns, 
99 Peter St. N, Orillia, ON L3V 423; 705-325- 
5183 ext. 2; opc.min@encode.com. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, ON MIE 1P4; guildwood@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON 
MS5S 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 152; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Stouffville, St. James. Rev. Laura Duggan, 
484 Water St., Newmarket, ON L3Y 1M5; 
905-895-5512; duggan@on.aibn.com. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 
652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 214; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1R0; 905-722-3544; 
standrew@ils.net. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 250; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 


Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO0; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Carluke, St. Paul's; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 lvy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

Jarvis, Knox; Walpole, Chalmers Stone. Rev. 
Steve Lindsay, 7 King St.W, Stoney Creek, ON 
L8G 1G7;905-664-6043; Inds234@aol.com. 

London, DaySpring. Rev. John Bannerman, 
342 Pond Mills Rd., London, ON N5Z 3X5; 
519-681-7242; jbannerman@bellnet.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Mark Davidson, 220 Wallace Ave. N, Listowel, 
ON N4W 1P9; jmdavidson@porchlight.ca. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON NS5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's (half-time pastoral care 
assistant). Rev. John Zondag, 220 Living- 
stone Ave. N, Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; 
519-291-4690; jzondag@porchlight.ca. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Terry Samuel, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 275; 
519-542-2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-McIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@shaw.ca. 

Winnipeg, Lockport Community (half-time). 
Rev. Robert Murray, PO Box 222, Pinawa, MB 
ROE 1L0; 204-753-8439; pcf@granite.mb.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew's. Rev. 
George Yando, 314-24th St. W, Prince Albert, 
SK S6V 4N1; gandbayando@sasktel.net. 
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Moose Jaw, St. Mark's; Briercrest, Knox. Rev. 
John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s (team minister, 
specialties: CE and youth). Rev. Seung Kim, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6; 
306-955-5457. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew's (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 Sherwood 
Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543-9080; 
nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

St. Albert, AB, Braeside. Rev. Dr. Lloyd Fourney, 
18512 92nd Ave., Edmonton, AB T5T 1P4; 
780-481-1614. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney. Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwen- 
berg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbotsford, BC 
V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Fred Speckeen, 
116 1156 Sunset Dr., Kelowna, BC V1Y 9R7; 
joan_speckeen@telus.net. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


_ All notices of pulpit vacancies will be - 
__ charged to the congregation: $10 forthe _ 
_ basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
nal information. (There is no charge _ 
_ for congregations on the Every Home or - 
_ Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record — 
__ Office regarding items for this column. _ 


Ordinations and inductions 


Rev. R. Congram, inducted, associate 
minister, St. Andrew's Hespeler, Cambridge, 
Ont., June 8. 


Rev. Cathy Kay, ordained and inducted, 
Knox, Crieff, Ont., May 25. 


Rev. Sarah Travis, inducted, associate 
minister, Knox, Guelph, Ont., May 22. 
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CHURCH ORGANIST REQUIRED (PART- 
TIME) Position available for growing, 
diverse congregation. The organist would 
play at the Sunday morning 11 am (tradi- 
tional) service and would work with the 
20-voice choir. The organ itself is a double- 
keyboard, full-pedal organ. The organist 
would be expected to attend choir prac- 
tices and could play at funerals/weddings 
depending on availability. Send résumés 
to St. Andrew's and St. Stephen's Presby- 
terian Church, 2641 Chesterfield Avenue, 
North Vancouver, BC V7N 3M3. Attention: 
Music Ministry Team. E-mail address: 
admin@sasspc.bc.ca. Website address is 
WWW-.SaSSPC.DC.Ca. 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, 
Vankoughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished, 2 
bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen and 
3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres nestled 
amongst the pines and spruce with access to 
nearby lakes. Available September-October 
by day or week. Ideal for study leave or 
vacation. For information, contact Rev. Dr. 
Jim Sitler, R.R. #3, Bracebridge, ON. 705-645- 
5650 or e-mail presbar@muskoka.com. 


WANTED: Old tube hi-fi equipment. 
Speakers, audio amplifiers, Hammond 
organs and other old tube equipment 
(35 yrs. or older).519-853-2157. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fundraiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. L9Y 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
-800-56 


BB&R 
Architect Inc. 


William O. Menzel — Director 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 
Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT /¢ 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: megarch@rogers.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


MINISTER OF NEW DEVELOPMENT 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Markham, ON 


We are seeking 
a Minister of New Development 
to work in consultation with the current 
Minister to expand and enhance the 
ministry within the congregation and 
reach out to the community. 


This is a full-time position focusing on 
developing new programs and a 
contemporary worship service 
to complement our current traditional 
service. 


Candidates will be expected to assist in 
home and hospital visitation. 


Contact: Rev. Robert Smith 
271 Centre St 
Thornhill ON L4J 1G5 
Interim Moderator 
Tel: 905-889-5391 
E-Mail: rhsmith@tpchurch.net 


___ for the. 


contemporary spirituality | 


The incredible barking squirrel 


(and other prayer parables) 


by David Webber 


at time is it?” I growled from 
underneath four inches of 
goose down. “And what’s that 

annoying barking at our door?” 

“Tt’s 4 a.m. and that barking is the 
squirrel Chelsea made friends with and 
brought home last night,’ groaned Linda. 
“Just be thankful she is 10 and her inter- 
est is still confined to squirrels.” 

Linda grabbed the Arctic 3 Star sleep- 
ing bag we share as a comforter and 
pulled it off me and over her head. In a 
few seconds, she was snoring again. I 
was left exposed except for my short- 
handled Stanfields. The cold was radical- 
ly altering both my physical and mental 
states. I was awake and obviously chosen. 

Reaching under the bed, I groped for a 
bag of roasted peanuts, snatched a hand- 
ful of Washington Carver’s marvels and 
staggered to the door of our tiny travel 
trailer. When I ripped the door open, the 
squirrel was standing and barking right at 
my feet. He was barking so hard his little 
back legs were coming clear off the 
ground. I took aim and fired with my 
handful of nuts, missing the squirrel com- 
pletely as he deftly sidestepped and ran 
after them. The barking quickly mutated 
to a quiet satisfied chuckle. 

Turning around, I stumbled back to- 
ward the three-quarter trailer bed, 
grumbling about a squirrel being just a 
rat with a fancy tail. After fighting Bud 
for space on the bed, gagging on a 
mouthful of yellow Lab fur and pleading 
for my right of the down, I snuggled into 
Linda and quickly drifted off to sleep. 

“What on Earth was that?” The fear 
was obvious in the timbre of my squeaky 
whisper. “It sounds like a bear trying to 
scratch its way into the trailer.’ Linda 
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didn’t bother to speak this time. An arm 
slowly came out from under the goose 
feathers and pointed to the sloping front 
window directly beside our bed. There, 
projected onto the white venetian blinds, 
was the shadow of a squirrel, spread- 


eagle and clawing for a foothold as he 
desperately tried to peer into our trailer 
through a slit in the blinds. He fell off, 
barked angrily and hurtled himself onto 
our window again. He scratched and 
clawed and skated across the window 
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only to fall off and erupt into furious 
barking again. Once more I grabbed a 
_ handful of nuts, went to the door and 
fired them at the squirrel. Quiet fell on 
the campsite and I repeated my Lab- 
wrestling, fur-spitting and down-plead- 
ing routine before falling asleep again. 

The incredible barking squirrel roust- 
ed me out of bed a couple more times. 
Eventually I gave up and made coffee. 
Later that day, we drove into town and I 
purchased a large bell-shaped bird feeder 
that was made up of sunflower seeds 
stuck together with some kind of glue. I 
hung the glue and seeds in the tree beside 
the trailer. | was torn between the desire 
to feed the squirrel and to constipate him. 
Whatever the case, as long as there were 
sunflower seeds for the squirrels to gnaw 
on, I happily slept in each morning. 

After hanging the feeder, I hauled my 
camp chair down to the edge of Raven 
Lake to pray and daydream a bit. My 
mind began going over something I had 
been pondering for years. There seem to 
be prayers God answers right away and 
others that seem to go unanswered. What 
do I do about unanswered prayer? Am I 
supposed to stop praying about something 
that does not get answered? Is unan- 
swered prayer a sign from God to quit? I 
often do, assuming my prayer is wrong or 
the answer has come back no. But this 
day, my experience with the incredible 
barking squirrel was challenging my 
thoughts about unanswered prayer. In fact, 
it reminded me of a parable Jesus told: 

Then Jesus told them a parable 

about their need to pray always and 

not to lose heart. He said, “In a cer- 
tain city there was a judge who nei- 
ther feared God nor had respect for 
people. In that city there was a wid- 
ow who kept coming to him and 
saying, ‘Grant me justice against 
my opponent.’ For a while he re- 
fused; but later he said to himself, 

‘Though I have no fear of God and 

no respect for anyone, yet because 

this widow keeps bothering me, I 

will grant her justice, so that she 

may not wear me out by continual- 

ly coming.’” And the Lord said, 

“Listen to what the unjust judge 

says. And will not God grant jus- 

tice to his chosen ones who cry to 
him day and night? Will he delay 
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long in helping them? I tell you, he 

will quickly grant justice to them.” 

(Luke 18:1-8) 

It appears Jesus did not believe in 
unanswered prayer. The question posed 
in the parable is, if unjust judges will 
grant justice (and cranky old preachers 
will grant nuts) to those who keep on 
pestering them with their asking, will not 
a perfect, loving God answer the much 
repeated prayers of God’s own children? 
The answer is obvious. The point is to 
pray always and not lose heart. Oswald 
Chambers put it so well: 

Jesus never mentioned unanswered 
prayer; he had the boundless cer- 
tainty that prayer is always an- 
swered. Have we by the Spirit the 
unspeakable certainty that Jesus 
had about prayer, or do we think of 
the times when God does not seem 
to have answered prayer? “Every 
one that asketh receiveth.” We say 
— “But ... but ... ” God answers 
prayer in the best way, not some- 
times, but every time, although the 
immediate manifestation of the 
answer in the domain in which we 
want it may not always follow. 

The task as it applies to prayer is not 
to quit and not to lose heart. It is the lat- 
ter that is often the kicker, at least for me. 
There have been many times when I have 
found it extremely difficult not to lose 
heart in the face of seemingly unan- 
swered prayers. One particular time 
comes to mind. 

Several years ago in the midst of can- 
cer treatment, which in my case had been 
going on continuously for well over a 
year, I began to feel totally overwhelmed 
by the physical and emotional effects of 
the disease and the treatments. As many 
cancer patients can attest to, chemo- 
therapy and radiation therapy often have 
side effects that seem worse than the dis- 
ease itself. I was totally wasted mentally, 
physically and spiritually. To make mat- 
ters worse, when I was at about my low- 
est, I came down with one of cancer’s 
companions: shingles. It took over one 
side of my body with excruciatingly 
painful scabs. I remember feeling that all 
my prayers and all the prayers of the 
many dear people who were praying for 
me were going unanswered. It seemed 
hopeless. 


On a particularly nice summer day, I 
took our two little boys, Davin, 4, and 
Halden, 1, for some time to play in the 
park. I didn’t have the energy to do much, 
so I just sat on the park bench off to the 
side as the boys played with one another 
on the swings and slides. I watched and I 
wept. I loved my boys so much and want- 
ed to give them every good thing in the 
world and, yet, it appeared I was going to 
be taken from them. The thought of them 
staring into my coffin at my cancer- 
ravaged body and the pain they would 
feel hurt me more than my own death and 
sense of personal loss. It seemed hope- 
less, yet I cried out to God: “TI don’t care 
if you heal me or let me die. If you could 
Just let me live to see them grow up a 
little — then my death would not hurt 
them quite so much.” 

Later that same day, as I was sitting 
exhausted in my study and pawing 
through Scripture for answers to all my 
Job-like questions, I came across Jesus 
saying: 

So I say to you, Ask, and it will be 

given you; search, and you will 

find; knock, and the door will be 
opened for you. For everyone who 
asks receives, and everyone who 
searches finds, and for everyone 
who knocks, the door will be 
opened. Is there anyone among 

you who, if your child asks for a 

fish, will give a snake instead of a 

fish? Or if the child asks for an 

egg, will give a scorpion? If you 
then, who are evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will the heavenly 

Father give the Holy Spirit to those 

who ask him! (Luke 11:9-13) 

Over the years, whatever else it has 
been to me and whether I like it or not, 
prayer has been about hope-filled persist- 
ence. It is like the incredible barking 
squirrel. It is like the parent wanting the 
best for a child at whatever the personal 
cost. It is about asking and seeking, 
knocking and finding. And because of all 
this, I have come to the place of praying 
without ceasing. 14 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor 
to the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, 
B.C., house church ministry and the author 
of From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 
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od blesses each of us in a special way — some 
with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 
still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that 
we come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work 

in developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


“Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share ‘hagine 


of a Lifetime. 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Planned Giving 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


1 50 Wynford Drive 
@ | Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Toll-free telephone: 1-800-619-7301, ext 272 
| Fax: 416-441-2825 


E-mail: aklassen@presbyterian.ca 
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Rallying to proclaim 
the good news 


s anyone involved in church fundraising knows, if you 

give people a specific project to rally around and con- 

tribute to — building a new church hall, restoring an 
organ — they will. Put out an undefined call for people to 
increase their weekly givings and the results will be less than 
spectacular. 

The problem of the decline in the number of Presbyterians 
in Canada is not unlike this. Everyone agrees that fewer num- 
bers in the pews, like fewer dollars on the offering plate, is a 
problem that should be addressed. But underlying causes, as 
our cover story reveals, are numerous and seem too big, too 
unfocused to generate singleness of purpose in tackling them. 
It’s like asking people to give more each week. Reversing or 
even halting the decline won’t happen just by noting that the 
church has a problem and should do something about it. 

Yet our story also suggests some answers. It remains an 
important question whether the church as a whole is willing 
to sustain different solutions for different congregations and 
ministries — and whether it is willing to fund some of those 
possibilities. 

At least three paths emerged from reporter Amy Sedlezky’s 
interviews: encouraging a theologically conservative, biblically 
focused, liturgically contemporary style of worship and leader- 
ship; recovering and building upon pre-Reformation traditions 
of the church, with special attention to Celtic roots, usually fea- 
turing more liberal theology and sacramentally focused wor- 
ship and, thirdly, maintaining what most people would call the 
traditional style of worship and congregational life common 
until about the 1980s. These options are not necessarily mutual- 
ly exclusive, but they seem to be the broad emergent patterns. 

Last year’s FLAMES focus was on evangelism, and articles 
in the Record highlighted many of the strong features of 
contemporary conservative churches. They often combine a 
conservative theology with vibrant, contemporary worship — 
a combination that is proving popular across ecumenical 
boundaries on this continent and beyond. 

This approach is often held out as the only option for church 
growth today— and it certainly has strengths. We live in an age 
when moral compasses have been tossed overboard because we 
cannot agree whose compass to use. In such uncertain times, 
many people want moral clarity for themselves and take 
comfort in having a clear set of rules to live by. For them, a 
conservative approach to the Bible and theology is helpful. 

The second path is the way of classic, orthodox, liberal 
theology, rooted in the notion that the Bible is a guide, not a 
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David Harris 


rule book. It regards the Christian journey as one of discovering 
the unchangeable truth that undergirds solutions to the particu- 
lar issues in life one confronts. One of its strengths is an affinity 
for Celtic theology. While much of what claims to be Celtic has 
been invented over the last two centuries, real Celtic theology 
and liturgy are slowly being rediscovered. Celtic theology tends 
to be less concerned about rules and laws — prominent fea- 
tures of Latin Christianity, which was influenced by imperial 
Rome — and focuses more on the pilgrimage of the Christian 
soul. Both Celtic and other spiritual practices are the focus of 
this year’s FLAMES articles in the Record. 

The third path is to change nothing or very little. Its support- 
ers often speak about the need to preserve tradition. But tradi- 
tion is not something to be preserved like a fossil in a museum, 
that is traditionalism. Jaroslav Pelikan, Yale professor and 
Slovak Lutheran pastor and theologian, articulated the differ- 
ence between tradition and traditionalism in an interview in 
U.S. News & World Report in 1989. “Tradition is the living 
faith of the dead; traditionalism is the dead faith of the living,” 
he said. “Tradition lives in conversation with the past, while 
remembering where we are and when we are and that it is 
we who have to decide. Traditionalism supposes that nothing 
should ever be done for the first time, so all that is needed to 
solve any problem is to arrive at the supposedly unanimous 
testimony of this homogenized tradition.” 

The Presbyterian Church has strong Celtic roots and an 
enviable history of deep, searching biblical scholarship — both 
part of the living tradition of the church. Given these strengths, 
there is no reason why the church should not survive because 
it has so much to offer those in society who yearn for more 
meaning in life than money and power provide. But it will not 
survive if it keeps those talents buried. 

Presbyteries have some real work in determining what kinds 
of ministries to offer in their area. Ministers, sessions and con- 
gregations will also have to do some soul-searching to see if 
they are indeed offering worship and teaching that is inviting, 
challenging and stimulating. 

Encouraging people to join or return to the church will 
require a clear vision of which path suits a given community. 
This is no wooly wish to see more faces on Sunday; this is 
rallying around a project to proclaim the good news. 
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“I’m looking forward to meeting my neighbours. For 
me it’s similar to moving into a new neighbourhood. 
I’m excited about making friends who have the same 


interests. It’s sure to happen in a community of like- 
minded people with shared experiences. ” 


The adult communities listed below offer a sense of community 
for seniors, providing the convenience and freedom of 
independent living with access to homemaking and care 
services. Life Lease gives its owners an exclusive right to their 
suite and shared use of common areas, market value return, and 
many of the same benefits of traditional home ownership. 
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Loving does not 

mean approving 

I am writing in response to Eldon Hay’s 
letter (June) in which he quotes Dr. 
Janice Ristock: “There is no evidence 
that sexual orientation is reversible.” Yet 
there are homosexuals who are commit- 
ting their hearts and lives to the lordship 
of Jesus and giving up their homosexual 
lifestyle completely. 

Another fallacy is that people are born 
homosexuals, that it is not a choice. If 
this were the case, then a loving God 
would be creating children who have no 
choice but to live a sinful lifestyle. Such 
a God would certainly not be loving. 
There may be various reasons why 
people make choices that lead to a 
homosexual lifestyle, but it is their own 
choice. 

As Christians we should love homo- 
sexuals as ourselves; but loving them as 
our neighbours is not contingent upon 
approving their lifestyle. 

Harold R. Cook, 
Toronto 


Both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament clearly condemn sexual inter- 
course between two men or two women, 
declaring the practice to be an abomina- 
tion to God. People who openly practise 
such behaviour must not be involved in 
leadership positions but they must be 
welcomed into the teaching and fellow- 
ship of the church. 

After much study, the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church published 
a clear statement about homosexuality in 
1994 encompassing many principles, 
including those suggested above. I urge 
proclamation of that statement and also 
the declaration of a moratorium on the 
subject. Church leaders should refuse to 
permit any homosexual agenda to be in- 
cluded in deliberations for the foresee- 
able future. If there are a few members 
who cannot agree with the church’s 
stand, let them keep silent or seek out an 
alternative forum. 

H. Keith Mitchell, 
Sundridge, Ont. 


“I’m glad to see we have a visitor today.” 
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Editor’s note: The 2003 General Assem- 
bly declined to pronounce the 1994 state- 
ment as authoritative and indicated more 
discussion was needed. 


Who's hateful now? 

In his response to Rev. Dr. Martin 
Kreplin’s comments in Is the Bible Hate 
Literature? (April), Andrew Foster’s let- 
ter (June) implies that Dr. Kreplin and 
his session refuse to practise the gospel 
of love and salvation and, therefore, have 
“earned the civil penalties envisaged by 
Bill C-250.’ More than that, he adds that 
these civil penalties “[deserve] to be ap- 
plied with special vigour to make an 
example to society of [the church’s] 
hypocrisy.” He then says Dr. Kreplin 
“has every reason to be frightened by the 
implications of this bill.” 

Can this be the same Andrew Foster 
who affected a smiling gentility when he 
was pitching the virtues of the Special 
Committee on Sexual Orientation and its 
study guide? Are he and some of the 
members of the committee now showing 
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Churches work together to bring relief to Liberia 


As Action by Churches Together (ACT) members are working together to provide relief 
to tens of thousands of people caught in the war in Liberia, Liberian church leaders are 
working hard to bring members of Liberian civil society, political factions and religious 
groups together to find ways to build peace in this war-torn country. 


ACT members have distributed relief to over 60,000 people caught in the recent 
conflict. Lutheran World Federation representative, Charles Pitchford, who remained in 
Monrovia throughout the fiercest fighting, reported that conditions in the city were 
shocking. The city was littered with bodies, cholera was on the rise, and people were 
struggling to survive without access to clean water or food resources. 


“As long as there’s hope,” says Pitchford, “those who survive the fighting will somehow 
get through this.” 


You can help provide hope for people in Liberia through Presbyterian World Service & 
Development. PWS&D is helping provide relief supplies through ACT and the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank. Please pray that food, water and medical supplies will 
reach the people in need, and that the church leaders will move the hearts of people to 
work for peace. 


PWS8&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca Website: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


Photos: Aasbjorn Skaaland NCA/ACT International 
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their true colours as they bare their 
fangs at those who disagree with them 
and sic the dogs of government on other 
Christians and Presbyterians? Is the true 
agenda of the committee now coming 
out of the closet? Besides, those who tout 
Bill C-250 keep on assuring us, “No, no, 
of course we don’t mean to go after 
churches!” Mr. Foster may know some- 
thing the rest of us do not. 

I have enclosed our session’s response 
to the study guide. Maybe we shouldn’t 
let Mr. Foster and some of the committee 
members see it in case they call the 
thought police. They said they wanted to 
listen but, to use the quotation Mr. Foster 
used, the title of the committee’s report 
called Listening “did not mean what 
it said.” 

Rev. Stanley Cox, 
Paris, Ont. 


I sincerely believe the Presbyterian 
Church should remain committed to the 
orthodox truth of our great faith (New 
Brunswick Church Lambastes Sexuality 
Guide, June). Human problems and 
weaknesses are strong, but God’s love 
and Christ’s sacrifice of saving grace are 
stronger. The Presbyterian Church is one 
of Christ’s holy instruments to reconcile 
humanity to God. This is its supreme 
purpose and fundamentally important 
mission. This is more difficult to follow 
in today’s society but, in God’s world, it 
is a responsibility and privilege to re- 
spond creatively. 
Roderick Mens, 
Cavan, Ont. 


Concerned and frustrated 

Although public opinion polls seem to 
support the conclusion in your July/ 
August editorial that “Canadians as a 
whole are relatively unconcerned about 
same-sex relations," I'm not sure I agree. 
I believe many of us are deeply con- 
cerned but equally frustrated. We sense 
that we now live in a country where 
elected politicians no longer set any of 
the significant standards. Instead, they 
seem unable to make decisions in any 
way contrary to those of the judicial 
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system. I am urging my friends in the 
United States to remain alert to ensure 
that their judicial officials remain elected 
by the people rather than appointed by 
politicians who, in some sense, become 
their lackeys. 

At the same time, I share your wonder 
about why the assembly would give little 
or no attention to the obvious continued 
sharp decline in our membership and 
those who identify themselves as Presby- 
terians in Canada. Rather than hand- 
wringing and bemoaning our fate, I pray 
that Presbyterians become both passion- 
ate and aggressive in their desire to serve 
and share the gospel. 

Rey. Chuck Congram, 
Tecumseh, Ont. 


Conditioned response 

In Faith Demands That We Ask Search- 
ing Questions (July/August), Rev. Mark 
Lewis makes some thought-provoking 
statements. I fully agree that “Heaven is 
not a club protected by secret passwords” 


MET OTA ae iy 
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and that, in Christian circles, our legit- 
imacy and commitment to the Christian 
faith are often rated by our use of certain 
buzzwords and phrases. 

However, much of the content of Mr. 
Lewis’s article contains a type of pseudo- 
Christianity sadly lacking depth in the 
use of the words faith and belief. An in- 
tellectual belief alone that Jesus is the 
Son of God and that he was crucified and 
rose from the dead falls short of true 
Christian faith that is a miraculous, spiri- 
tual, life-changing faith usually attained 
after struggling to understand creation 
and the love of God. Mr. Lewis under- 
stands that, certainly, God is love; but 
God also has many other wonderful 
characteristics, including hatred of sin. 

Mr. Lewis states that salvation can be 
found within the Jewish, Muslim, Hindu, 
Buddhist or other faith traditions. Al- 
though this thought is pleasing to the 
mind, it is humanistic religion. Doesn’t it 
also make Paul’s missionary efforts 
rather pointless? 


Watered-down Christianity is not new. 

I am saddened and perturbed to see this 

type of article, written by a Presbyterian 
leader, appearing in the Record. 

David L. Ross, 

Beaverton, Ont. 


Mr. Lewis’s article makes me ashamed 
my membership and employment are 
connected to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. This item is an insult to the 
name of our Lord and Saviour and un- 
dermines our evangelistic purpose as the 
church of Christ. 

Jesus Christ is critical to salvation; his 
name is not simply a secret password or 
metaphor for a concept of universal rela- 
tivism. It is impossible to read the Holy 
Scriptures and arrive at the view that 
there are multiple acceptable paths to 
Heaven. To proclaim the truth that Jesus 
Christ is the only way is not to imply ex- 
clusion; rather, it should compel authen- 
tic believers to respond to the urgency of 


EVANGEL HALL 


90th anniversary worship service! 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, 2003 AT 3 PM 
Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, 
31 King’s College Circle (Doors open at 2 pm) 


Special performances by the 
Ontario Presbyterian Chorus and Evangel Hall Choir 


Multi-media presentation 
a look back at our past and towards our future 


For your free tickets, please contact Cindy Choi at 


(416) 504.3563, ext. 230 or 
celebrate@evangelhall.ca 


Celebrate Evangel Hall's history ... 


...and its future! 
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sharing this message with a lost and 
dying world. 

Our mission is to proclaim the gospel 
to a world that needs to be reconciled to 
God. A church whose foundation is not on 
Jesus Christ alone is in serious trouble. 
My heart weeps for the direction of our 
national and local churches if they 
choose to accept this heresy. I am ap- 
palled and saddened by this article. 

Sarah J. Covey, 
Elmvale, Ont. 


I agree with Mark Lewis that Christians 
need to ask more “theological” or 
*deeper” questions regarding our faith. 
However, I think he delves dangerously 
into religious plurality when he writes 
that “another person may find the same 
salvation within the Jewish, Muslim, 
Hindu, Buddhist or another faith tradi- 
tion.’ He also seems to contradict him- 
self when he weakly reaffirms his 
Christian faith by stating, “Undoubtedly 
Christ is the only way to the Father.” 
How can Christ be the only way to the 
Father if, in the entire article, Mr. Lewis 
suggests that people may find the same 
salvation in different religions? 

Christianity stands apart from all other 
world religions because Jesus Christ — 
God in human form — came to Earth for 
the primary purpose of dying on the 
cross for human sin. The same salvation 
cannot be found in other religions, which 
do not accept his death on their behalf or 
the reality of Jesus’ resurrection. 

I certainly hope The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada does not follow in Mr. 
Lewis’s footsteps of religious plurality. 

Arnold Moeliker 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


The article by Rev. Mark Lewis was re- 
freshing and enlightening as the church 
moves into the postmodern period. It 
takes courage to raise the questions Mr. 
Lewis examined and to challenge the 
laity to answer the deeper questions 
rather than simply responding as we have 
been conditioned. The conditioned 
response misses the point, and we go on 
our way seeking fulfillment through a re- 
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ligious code. We need to be shaken out 

of our comfortable pews on a regular 

basis. The article by Mr. Lewis does that 
gently but effectively. 

Garnet Schenk, 

Gravenhurst, Ont. 


Residential schools 

a mixed blessing 

I was pleased Rev. Alan McPherson told 
General Assembly (Residential Schools 
History a Complex “Black and Light” 
Issue, July/August) about the forgiving 
spirit of the late Laura Bird, an elder in 
the small native community of Mistawa- 
sis, Sask. I was privileged to know Mrs. 
Bird and her saintly mother and grand- 
mother. The latter, Mary Jane Dreaver, 
was the widow of another elder, William 
Dreaver. If the eldership had been open 
to women then, she would surely have 
been elected. 

In the early days, before governments 
subsidized education, the church’s influ- 
ence was not as closely identified with 
the government. In later years, the res- 
idential school faced the danger of be- 
coming an extension of the reservation 
system. Regardless of how pleasant the 
relationship between teacher and pupil, it 
was always a matter of having the Cau- 
casian person in the place of authority. 

An Aboriginal Canadian told how, as 
a student, he thought the school would 
be great if only there were not a boys’ 
supervisor. When he became a super- 
visor himself, he decided school would 
be great were it not for the principal. 
When he became a principal, he learned 
how “impossible” that task was! 

A name that should be remembered 
with gratitude is that most fitting one of 
Margaret Love, whose final 15 years of 
teaching were a means of blessing at the 
Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Residential School 
in Kenora, Ont. I cannot think of a more 
kindly person to help young minds see 
the Christian faith in action. 

Walter A. Donovan 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


No bishops’ gaiters 

In Church of Scotland Rejects Ecumen- 
ical Union (July/August News Briefs) as 
presented by the Scottish Church Initia- 


tive for Union, Michael Henley, Anglican 
bishop of St. Andrews, Scotland, and 
chair of the unity initiative, regretted that 
the assembly “did not have the courage 
to support the SCIFU proposals.” In this 
day and age of “doormat” Christianity, 
when populace, prelates, popes, presi- 
dents and prime ministers take it on 
themselves to apologize for certain un- 
changeable facts of history, it requires 
more courage to say an honest “No” than 
to say “Mea culpa. Mea maxima culpa.” 
Henry VIII, erstwhile defender of the 
faith for the pope, created the Church of 
England predominantly for family dynas- 
tic, fiscal and socio-political reasons. As 
a Presbyterian from Edinburgh, I prefer 
gangin’ ma ain gait to bishops’ gaiters. 
Kennedy Maconochie, 
Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 


Corrections 


(1) Two people pictured on the front 
cover of the July/August issue were 
mistakenly unidentified. On the left 
was Mrs. Sharon Currie, serving elder, 
and Rev. Sarah Travis, associate min- 
ister, of Knox, Guelph, Ont. 


(2) In the July/August Presbytery Profile, 
lona Church, Dartmouth, was mis- 
placed in Sackville, N.S. 


(3) Also in the Presbytery Profile, the 
founding year for the congregation of 
St. Andrew's, Lunenburg, N.S., was 
given as 1759. In fact, St. Andrew's is 
celebrating its 250th anniversary this 
year. (In 1759, the congregation began 
worshipping in a local Anglican 
church. Prior to that, members gath- 
ered outdoors or in private homes.) 


(4) A photo caption on page 26 of the 
July/August issue misidentified Mary 
Anne Grant, a theology student from 
the Presbytery of Halifax and Lunen- 
burg, as Cheryl Weeks, an elder com- 
missioner from the same presbytery. (At 
least we had the correct presbytery.) 


The Record apologizes for the errors. 
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Spirituality deepens 


relationships 


Four ways to seek grace in our inner life 


y year as Moderator coincides 
with the FLAMES Year of 
Spirituality, launched at the 


General Assembly in June. The group 
planning for this focus defined spiritual- 
ity as “our continuing response to the 
reality of God’s grace in Jesus Christ, 
through the work of the Holy Spirit.’ A 
brochure prepared by coordinator Rev. 
Kenneth Stright describes Reformed 
spirituality as inviting people: 

* to respond to God’s call to grow in 

faith, hope and love 

* to strengthen life in Christ 

* to be transformed by the Holy Spirit. 

I like how Rev. John L. Bell of the 
Iona Community in Scotland describes 
spirituality: “It is the oil which fuels the 
machinery by which we relate to God, to 
God’s world and to God’s people.” Early 
in the summer, I invited a session in the 
Presbytery of Halifax and Lunenburg to 
chat about this oil. The 17 elders present 
discussed what had helped to shape and 
form them as Christians and members of 
the church and what continues to nour- 
ish, enrich and sustain their relationship 
with God and God’s people. 

High on their list was the significant 
influence of parents and extended family 
members. Such things as regular house- 
hold worship, prayers before and after 
meals, and singing hymns in the home 
helped shape them. The atmosphere and 
fellowship of the congregation they at- 
tended and the influence and example set 
by a church school teacher, minister, 
elder or group leader were also important 
in their formation. Other things such as 
poems, stories, art, music, drama, sym- 
bols, the sacraments, Bible study, the 
catechism, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
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mystery and wonder of nature continue 
to refresh and enhance their relationship 
with God and God’s people. The elders 
identified favourite Bible passages, 
prayers and songs that encourage them. 
September is the time for getting back 
to routines and activities after a summer 


September is an appropriate 
time to reflect on ways that 
enrich our journey of faith 


change of pace and rest. It is a time for 
starting something new. (September is 
the real New Year season, isn’t it!) What 
an appropriate time for individuals and 
households to reflect on the ways and 
means that enrich their journey of faith 
and enhance their walk with God and 
their part in the community of faith. 
What can we resume and what needs 
refreshing? Or what might even be start- 
ed? Consider the following: 
¢ Read the Bible, reflect and pray daily, 
perhaps using a booklet that suggests a 
Scripture passage and provides a brief 
comment (such as These Days: Daily 
Devotions for Living by Faith, a quar- 
terly booklet available by subscription 
through The Book Room). 
Establish a household “worship place” 
furnished with a candle representing 
Christ who gives us light, a Bible, a 
symbol or picture that arouses the 
imagination and stimulates the growth 
of the soul, tapes or CDs, and books of 
hymns, prayers, poems and stories. 
¢ Commit a brief section of Scripture to 


P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 


memory and repeat it often in quiet 

meditation. 
¢ Plunge into the worship, educational 

activity, and the witness and service 
programs of your congregation. 

Contact your session or the education 
for discipleship team in the Life and Mis- 
sion Agency of our national office for 
ideas on resources to use in your home 
and congregation. May God bless you 
with vision and strength as you seek to be 
“made whole, encouraged, and enabled to 
grow in Christ” (Living Faith, 4.3.4.). 

“I pray that, according to the riches of 
God’s glory, you may be granted strength 
in your inner being with power through 
the Spirit, and that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts through faith, as you are 
being rooted and grounded in love” 
(Ephesians 3:16). 


Arde Ire vat 


Moderator’s itinerary 


September 13 
Presbytery of Seaway-Glengarry 
Upper Canada Village, Morrisburg, Ont. 


September 14 (morning) 
Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C. 


September 14 (evening) - 15 
Induction of Rev. Dr, Stephen Farris 
and Rev. Dr. Philip Crowell 

St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver 


September 19 
Atlantic Mission Society annual meeting 
Moncton, N.B. 


September 22-October 2 
Visit to church partners in Eastern Europe 


“OlltSs 


A private member's bill granting university 
college status to Tyndale College, Toronto, 
has been passed by the Ontario legislature 
and signed into law. This fall, the institution 
will change its name to Tyndale University 
College and Seminary and begin offering 
bachelor of arts degrees. 

Students will be able to enrol in the 
bachelor of arts program, with majors in 
business administration, English, history, 
human services, philosophy, psychology, 
and religious studies. Students currently 


. * StMinne 


Tyndale receives university status 


enrolled in the four-year bachelor of reli- 
gious studies degree will be transferred into 
the bachelor of arts program. Tyndale will 
continue to offer a bachelor of religious 
education degree, its traditional program in 
church and ministry related training. 
According to Tyndale’s president, Dr. 
Brian C. Stiller: “This initiative is critical to 
the witness of the Christian community in 
Canada. In an age of dominant secularity, 
educating young people in an environ- 
ment that respects a Christian world view 


is essential to our understanding of life and 


creation. We are grateful to the provincial 
government for understanding how 
important it is to provide for a Christian 
university education.” 

Tyndale University College was founded 
in 1894 in Toronto. In 1968, Toronto Bible 
College (as it was then called) joined with 
the London College of Bible and Missions 
in London, Ont. The seminary was founded 
in 1976 and is one of the largest in Canada 


today. 


KAIROS names new executive director 


The board of KAIROS: Canadian Ecumenical Justice Initiatives has named 
Mary Corkery as its new executive director, effective Sept. 2, 2003. 

For the past nine years, Ms. Corkery has been director of the English 
education sector of the Canadian Catholic Organization for Develop- 
ment and Peace. Her responsibilities included fundraising and the educa- 
tion program in English Canada as well as participating in financial 
management, strategic program planning and policy development as 
part of the senior management team. Prior to that, she held fundraising 
roles with the Jesuit Centre for Social Faith and Justice and with Oxfam. 
She has also worked in several other social justice related positions. 
Ms. Corkery succeeds Patricia Steenberg, who was the first permanent 
executive director at KAIROS. 

KAIROS brings together 10 previously independent inter-church 
coalitions dedicated to “promoting human rights, justice and peace, 
viable human development and universal solidarity among the people 
of the Earth.” 
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Presbyterians appointed to Canadian Council of Churches 


Two Presbyterians are among the new executive officers appointed by the Canadian Council of 


Churches in May. Don Taylor, who retired this summer after 20 years as chief financial officer of 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, is the new treasurer of the council. Sandra Demson, an elder 


at Rosedale, Toronto, has been named a vice-president. The new president, Richard Scheider, 


is the first member of 
the Orthodox Church 
in America to hold 
the position. 


New officers for the Canadian Council of Churches: (L-R) outgoing president Andre Valle, general secretary 


Karen Hamilton, vice-president James Christie, treasurer Don Taylor, vice-president Dan Gibson, 
vice-president Sandra Demson, president Richard Scheider. 


Reformed churches raise sensitive word in discussion of Taiwan: independence 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
has broken ranks with other world church 
bodies in saying it “understands” the 
Taiwanese people's hopes for the country 
may include independence, among other 
possibilities. In a carefully worded state- 
ment, WARC’s executive committee said it 
“supports and accompanies the efforts of 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan for the 
people's aspirations for the political future 
of Taiwan. We understand that this may 
include self-determination and inde- 
pendence.” 

Although Taiwan functions as an au- 
tonomous country, the People’s Republic of 
China, only 130 kilometres away, regards it 
as a renegade province, known by Beijing 
as Chinese Taipei. An official declaration of 
independence by Taiwan would certainly 
cause deep anger in Beijing and could 
even provoke a military attack or invasion 
from the mainland. Both the Chinese and 
Taiwanese governments have maintained 
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a One China policy, according to which the 
island is part of China. 

Dr. Choan-Seng Song, president of the 
WARC and a member of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, made an impassioned 
plea for the alliance to move beyond its 
previous stances concerning Taiwan. “After 
30 years, we are still repeating the same 
ambiguous statements,” said Dr. Song, a 
professor at the Pacific School of Religion, 
part of the Graduate Theological Union in 
Berkeley, California. 

The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan has 
long been in the forefront of the campaign 
for Taiwanese independence and for 
respect of human rights on the island. 
Several members of the WARC executive 
committee were concerned that, in re- 
flecting the wishes of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, the alliance’s recommen- 
dation should not disregard those of an- 
other member body, the China Christian 
Council. 


Dr. Song dismissed such concerns. “Here 
is a member church struggling under the 
military threat of China,” he said. “We 
shouldn't have a double standard: if we 
dare speak against the United States [in 
resolutions concerning its government], we 
should speak against China.” 

The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan is 
also a member of the World Council of 
Churches, the world's largest ecumenical 
organization. The WCC has never men- 
tioned the wish among some Taiwanese 
for independence. “They have been hedg- 
ing,” said Dr. Song, who added that he un- 
derstood the WCC position diplomatically 
since the China Christian Council is also a 
member of the organization. 

The Taiwanese people are divided be- 
tween those who support independence, 
those who want the country to continue in 
its current state and those who favour 
eventual unification with China. The coun- 
try is to hold elections in 2004. (EN/) 
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2003/2004 
Tours & Cruises. 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
Oct. 18 - Nov. 1, 2003 
Hosted by Claire Wade 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


COUNTRY 
Oct. 6 - 9, 2003, Dec. 1 - 4, 2003 


€ 
eo” HAWAII, ISLES of 
ENCHANTMENT 


Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 
on ‘Norwegian Star’ 


‘og 
ce’ BEN HEPPNER 

S. CARIBBEAN CRUISE 

Private performances with Canada’s 
world-renowned tenor. Very limited space 
on this memorable cruise aboard Holland 

America’s ‘Ms Volendam’ 
Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William & Marilyn McRae 


LUTHER TOUR of GERMANY 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Apr. 21 - May 8, 2004 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
Apr. 25 - May 8, 2004 
Hosted by Rey. Jim Thompson 


HIGHLIGHTS of the 
EARLY CHURCH 


Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
Apr. 26 - May 9, 2004 
Hosted by Dr. Clarence & Linda Bradbury 


oe 
¢# RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
Moscow - St. Petersburg 
Jun. 9 - 23, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Bud & Beulah Penner 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
COUNTRY 
COACH TOURS 2004 
Watch for the return of ‘Noah’ to the 
Sight & Sound Theatre stage in 2004! 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 


www.christiantours.ca 


Come Home & Celebrate 
during the 
50th Anniversary Year of 


St. Giles Church, 
St. Catharines, ON 


October 2003 to December 2004 


Our Congregation Welcomes You 
Whether You've Been Away 
5 Months or even 50 Years! 


Obtain a schedule of events and 
plan to join this celebration. 


Call 905-934-1901 (mornings), 
or mail: 205 Linwell Rd., 
St. Catharines, ON L2N 1S1 
Home Page: www.vaxxine.com/stgiles 


SOME KEY EVENTS 
Sunday, October 19, 2003 
The Beginning - Worship: 9 & 11 a.m. 
Sunday, June 20, 2004 
Homecoming Service - Welcoming Picnic 
October 16 & 17, 2004 
50th Anniversary Weekend Celebration 


Elders’ 
Institute 


Elders’ Institute 
in a Box Courses 


“Discerning a Call to Eldership” 
By Peter Bush 
“The Role of the Elder” 
By Erin Crisfield 
“Caring for the Congregation 
in the 21st Century” 

By John Dowds 

“How to Make a Pastoral Visit” 

By Susan Swanney 


4-lesson self-directed courses for elders, 
sessions & congregations. 
Available in print or electronic form. 
Only $25 each. 


Order by phone or online: 
The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
www.eldersinstitute.com 


Perfect for the minister 

who's aham 

The Dutch town of Edam, famed world- 
wide for its cheese, has a new tourist attrac- 
tion this summer — a church made 
entirely of the dairy product. Some 10,000 
of the bell-shaped cheeses, for which Edam 
is renowned, are to be used to build a 
scaled-down replica of the town’s St. 
Nicholas Church, known locally as the 
Great Church. (EN/) 


Give us this day our perfect abs 
Religion is being used by some health 
clubs and personal trainers in the United 
States as a motivational tool, reports the 
Los Angeles Times. For instance, 29-year-old 
Dino Nowak of Pasadena, California, has a 
large clientele of Christian exercisers, in- 
cluding some Hollywood celebrities. “Dur- 
ing a typical session, a client might be 
asked to perform leg curls while Mr. Nowak 
discusses Christian liturgy. Or a client will 
complete cardiovascular sprints as Nowak 
urges her on with a favourite prophetic 
Bible passage. 

The Globe and Mail 


Deliver us from Evil Knieval 

When Christian motorcyclists from around 
Germany met recently at Berlin's Branden- 
burg Gate for worship, they prayed: “Lead 
us not into temptation to speed, to over- 
take and to force our way in front of other 
traffic.” They also heard a biker's version of 
the Sermon on the Mount:“Blessed are the 
meek, who do not use their horsepower as 
a weapon, and the peacemakers, who be- 
have themselves on the highway.” (EN/) 


Church bells? Cheese it, the cops! 
Police in Japan’s Toyama province are to re- 
place sirens with church bells in the hope 
that this will calm criminals down. 
Professional Engineering, London 
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New faces at 50 Wynford 


Matthew Donnelly is the new program assistant for education in 
the faith and ministry with children and youth, Life and Mission 
Agency. Prior to “acquiring gainful and fulfilling employment at 
church offices,” Mr. Donnelly toiled at an undergraduate degree 
(specializing in medieval studies) at the University of Toronto. It was 
while toiling at university that he met his wife, Jennifer. They were 


married in May. 


Bella Lam has joined the staff of Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment as program coordinator for Africa and the Middle East. 
She succeeds J.F. Beauchesne who, seeking a change in scenery, ac- 
cepted a government position in Nunavut. Before coming to church 
offices, Ms. Lam was director of international programs at a small 
non-governmental organization called Gems of Hope, based in 
Toronto. She has also lived and worked in Southeast Asia and 
southern Africa. 


Rev. Don Muir has joined the General Assembly office as associate 
secretary and deputy clerk of General Assembly. He succeeds 


Barbara McLean who retired this summer after 11 years of assisting 
the church through judicial procedures. Mr. Muir has been an 
ordained minister for 23 years, the past nine years at St. James’ 


presbytery and on committees at every level of the church. 


Stephen Roche comes to church offices as the new chief financial 
officer/treasurer, succeeding Don Taylor who retired this summer 
after 20 years of budget-balancing. Mr. Roche is a chartered account- 
ant with extensive financial experience in the not-for-profit sector. 
Before succeeding Mr. Taylor, he was vice-president of finance with 
Waverider Communications Inc. A member of Trinity York Mills 
Church, Toronto, Mr. Roche is also vice-president of the Canadian 
Cancer Society, Ontario Division. 


Stouffville, Ont. He has extensive experience in the work of the 
church courts, having served as both clerk and moderator of 


Rev. Dr. Ron Wallace is the new associate secretary of International 
Ministries, taking over from Marjorie Ross who retired this summer 
after guiding the church's mission work throughout her 11 years as 
associate secretary. Mr. Wallace has been an ordained minister for 
more than 26 years, the past 14 1/2 years at St. Andrew’s, Lindsay, Ont. 
He is no stranger to mission work, having served as a Presbyterian 
missionary with the Korean Christian Church in Japan for the first six 
years of his ministry. 
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The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, October 19, 2003 at 
3:30 pm, we are honoured to feature 

as part of our Bicentennial Music 
Program, the acclaimed musician, 


Simon 
Preston 


The organist's only 
North American 
engagement this year! 


“Simon Preston proved the ideal 
performer: it was hard to imagine that 
anyone could have displayed the mighty 
Skinner instrument of St. Bartholomew's 
Church more fully and effectively.” 
The New York Times 


“He is quite evidently a polished master 
of the king of instruments, and a 
superbly sensitive musician to boot." 
Washington Star 


“Preston is an artist of remarkable 
musicality and accomplishment.” 
Chicago Tribune 


“...a virtuoso, but more importantly, a 
fine artist of superior musicianship on 
every count...an inordinately interesting 
selection of repertory...flawless sense of 
style.” 


San Francisco Examiner 


Moveable console allows the audience 
a good view of the artist 


General Admission $20 
Students with 1.D. $10 


Call 514-842-3431 or 


visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Congregation helps Ugandan AIDS orphans 


A small, caring organization does what it can for a huge, devastating problem 


here are surely few Canadians 
who are unaware of the devastat- 
ing grip AIDS holds on much of 
Africa. Television, newspapers and 
magazines (including the January 2003 
Record) have made us painfully aware of 
the grim statistics: almost 30 million sub- 
Saharan Africans are living with 
HIV/AIDS, including three million chil- 
dren. In the wake of such mind-numbing 
numbers, it is easy to become immune to 
the suffering. When the subject comes 
up, it is often handled with an earnest but 
ineffective “Yes, it’s horrible, but, really, 
what can we do about it?” The question 
is rhetorical. 
As the numbers mount, among those 
falling through the cracks are the chil- 


dren left behind — the orphans of AIDS. 


pacing 


The congregation of Parkwood Church, 
Ottawa, had an up-close-and-personal 
view of the tragedy eight years ago when 
the sister and brother-in-law of a member 
died of AIDS in Uganda, leaving behind 
five children. In response, several people 
at Parkwood established a registered 
charity called Canhave (Canadians Help- 
ing AIDS Victims). Beginning with those 
five orphans in 1995, the charity gradual- 
ly increased its outreach and now pro- 
vides education for 20 children, only five 
away from its goal. 

The children live as well as possible 
with extended families around Kampala, 
Uganda. This, at least, gives most of 
them some food, shelter and older rela- 
tives (often a grandparent) to help pro- 
vide a feeling of security. But there is no 
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Students in Uganda are assisted by Canhave, established by Parkwood Church, Ottawa. 


money for school fees. Canhave raises 
money to pay for the children’s educa- 
tion until the end of high school. The 
children attend private schools, at a 
slightly higher cost, because they are 
considered better quality than govern- 
ment-run schools. 

Canhave needs about $8,000 a year to 
maintain its program at the current level. 
The charity raises money through mem- 
bership fees of $25 annually (there are 
currently 30 members) and through a 
number of donors who provide the fees 
for a full school year ($360) for one 
child. For the past two years, a local 
Roman Catholic school, St. Augustine’s, 
has raised $1,200 for Canhave through 
its Lenten project. The school receives 
the charity’s newsletter and has a 
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bulletin board promoting its work, with 
photos of some of the children. 

By Canadian standards, the success 
stories are limited. None of the children 
have received university scholarships or 
bursaries, although one student did re- 
ceive a scholarship to a government high 
school. Nevertheless, the children receive 
a basic education that will give them a 
small step up in an already difficult life. 

Canhave has undertaken two other pro- 
jects over the years, chosen on the basis of 
requests from school principals. In 1997, 
windows and a door for a primary school 
were installed and, in 1998, a new latrine 
and water collection tank were built using 
local labour and materials. The funds 
raised for these tasks were matched by 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. A third project, building a library 
for a primary school, is in the works. As 
well, the charity pays for a small Christ- 
mas party for the orphans, organized by its 
local volunteer agent. For Canadian chil- 
dren who have had to listen to the some- 
times tall tales of their parents about how 
they received only an orange and a new 
scarf at Christmas, the orphans party will 
have a familiar ring. The children usually 
receive a useful gift (a plastic wash basin 
in 2001, a T-shirt in 2002) along with a 
soft drink and, perhaps, a muffin. 

Canhave has also received help with 
various items related to its work from a 
U.S.-based organization called LINKS. 
Recently, LINKS sent nine boxes of 
books to Uganda for distribution to the 
orphans and their schools. 

For members of Canhave, the ques- 
tion “What can we do?” is not rhetorical. 
Yes, they realize their organization is 
small and able to assist only a couple 
dozen of the millions of AIDS orphans. 
Yet, they believe their contribution is 
more than a drop in the bucket. It is a 
glimmer of hope for the children — the 
opportunity, no matter how small, of a 
better life and a reminder that they have 
not been completely forgotten. [4 
Tom Dickey 


Based on a report from John Huber, president 
of Canhave and a member of Parkwood 
Church, Ottawa. More information about Can- 
have can be found at: www.ncf.ca/canhave. 
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‘€e\ EWART CENTRE FOR LAY EDUCATION 


The Certificate Program in Christian Faith and Life 


FALL 2003 PROGRAMS 
TORONTO CAMPUS 
English Language: October 6, 20, 27, November 3, 10 
Korean Language: September 29, October 6, 20, 27, 
November 3, 10, 17, 24 


WINNIPEG CAMPUS 
St. James Church 
October 2 - 4 & November 7 - 8 


NEW GLASGOW CAMPUS, NOVA SCOTIA 
SS In co-operation with Presbyterian College en N 
St. Andrew’s Church 


October 24 - 25 & November 7 - 8 


COST 
Regular rate: $140 per course or $250 for 
two courses during the same term 


Retired Person's rate: $125 per course or $230 for 
two courses during the same term 


For more information contact 
KNOX COLLEGE, Ewart Centre program co-ordinator 
at (416) 946-3943 or e-mail: knox.ewart@utoronto.ca 
www.utoronto.ca/knox 


Presbyterian College 
Le Collége Presbytérien 


(at McGill University, Downtown Montréal) 


¢ Reformed Theology focused on Jesus Christ 

«Women and Men preparing for ministry 
relevant to today’s world 

» Theological dialogue in an Ecumenical setting 

+ Growth in your personal walk with Christ 

+ Possibilité de cours en frangais 


¢ Summer Placements and Third 
World exposure 
+ Preparing for: 
+ Master of Divinity (M.Div., B.Th.) 
+ Diploma in Lay Leadership 
+ Ordination in the PCC 


“Shaping Transformational Church Leaders’ 
Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street, Montréal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 
info@presbyteriancollege.ca._ www.presbyteriancollege.ca 
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Citizenship in faith transcends nationalism 


Korean Christians in Japan celebrate 75 years of partnership with Canadian Presbyterians 


by Robert Anderson 


magine being born in a country, liv- 

ing there all your life, speaking the 

national language and, yet, always 
feeling like an outsider. It happens to 
ethnic minorities the world over. Koreans 
in Japan are no different. Although the 
majority of them were born in Japan and 
speak Japanese, they are not perceived or 
treated as full Japanese citizens. In South 
Korea, they are considered slightly taint- 
ed because of their total immersion in 
Japanese society. Those who are Chris- 
tians, however, find their true identity 
with other Christians, both Japanese and 
Korean. 


/ Fm intl a hi 
Some members of the Cana 


This year marks the completion of 75 
years of co-operative mission between 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan. In 
1927, pioneer missionary Rev. Luther L. 
Young was invited to organize the scat- 
tered Korean missions in Japan into a 
church. Since that time, Koreans in Japan 
have survived two wars, internal and ex- 
ternal disruptive pressures, and court bat- 
tles with the government. The present 
church consists of more than 70 congre- 
gations and preaching stations scattered 
throughout three of the four main islands 
of Japan. 
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dian delegation to Japan were entertained in the Osaka home of Kim, Duk Sung: (cl 


To celebrate 75 years of partnership, 
and their common citizenship as Chris- 
tians, the PCC sent a delegation of seven 
former missionaries (Rev. Priscilla An- 
derson, Rev. Robert Anderson, Rey. Glen 
Davis, Rev. Joyce Davis, Clarabeth 
McIntosh, Rev. Rodger Talbot and Rey. 
Ron Wallace) to Japan to participate in 
various events. Glen Davis, a former 
moderator of the PCC, headed the dele- 
gation, bringing not only greetings on 
behalf of the national church but also a 
cheque for $10,000. 

The focal point of the celebration was 
a service held in Osaka Korean Church 


a eal abit 


: 


Mie Meta teds 
ockwise) Kim, 


Hae Young; Kim, To Young; Kim, Duk Sung; Rev. Priscilla Anderson, Clarabeth McIntosh, Wendy Chung (United Methodist Church 
missionary), Rev. Joyce Davis, Rev. Glen Davis, Rev. Robert Anderson. 
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on Sunday, April 6, at which Rev. Lee, 
Byung-Ku, Moderator of the KCCJ, 
preached and a 30-member youth band/ 
orchestra, along with the church choir, 
provided special music. 

Shared history was at the forefront 
throughout much of the service. Rodger 
Talbot presented the Korean Moderator 
with a plaque inscribed with a capsule 
history. A copy of Kimchi and Maple 
Leaves under the Rising Sun, a 75th an- 
niversary history of the PCC/KCCJ part- 
nership that I wrote, was presented to 
KCCJ research historian Rev. Lee, 


The strength of the church 
is seen in its people 
at worship and at home 


Chong Il. Mr. Lee presented the Can- 
adians with a copy of a book prepared by 
his church commemorating the Korean 
Christian presence in Japan from 1908 to 
1998. Later, at a reception, Rev. In Ha 
Lee, former general secretary of the 
KCCJ, recognized the contributions of 
three former Canadian missionaries who 
were not present — Tamiko Corbett, the 
late Jack McIntosh and the late Mavis 
Hyndman. 

Another event in the celebration was a 
two-hour meeting with the leaders of the 
women’s association. There are few 
women elders and ministers in the KCCJ 
despite the large number of women mem- 
bers in the congregations. A report pre- 
sented by the association’s general 
secretary, Rev. Suh, Jung-soon, included 
proposals for greater and more effective 
participation by women. One suggestion 
was that the KCCJ send a woman mis- 
sionary to Canada. Working in a non- 
urban context, she could observe any 
cases of oppression of women and learn 
how Canadian women are working for 
justice. She could also learn how women 
ministers in Canada address gender 
issues. Members of the Canadian delega- 
tion were able to observe what the 
women’s association has accomplished 
when they toured Rainbow House, a resi- 
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dence for 50 seniors built and adminis- 
tered by the association. 

Following the main events in Osaka, 
the delegates scattered over other parts of 
Japan where they had served as mission- 
aries. On a visit to Kawasaki, Rev. In Ha 
Lee told the group about work toward 
reconciliation between Korean and 
Japanese residents. Delegates also toured 
a multi-ethnic activity centre, a joint 
community school/nursery school, and a 
project employing physically and men- 
tally challenged people — all the result 
of efforts by a concerned group from 
Kawasaki Korean Church. 

Comparing notes at the end of the 
day, the Canadians found some things 
had changed and some hadn’t. The once- 
struggling minority church has expanded 
and its visibility and influence are grow- 
ing, especially in the larger metropolitan 
centres. In the public sector, some station 
signs on commuter lines are now written 
in both Japanese and Korean characters. 

Public sector advances are not always 
reflected in the church, however. Korean 
continues to be the dominant language in 
worship (the Moderator spoke in Korean 
without any translation). Despite the 
work of the women’s association and 
other groups, women continue to play 
subordinate roles in the life of the 
church. And, inadvertently drawing an- 
other similarity between the two denom- 
inations, the delegates noticed that young 
people were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence at the celebrations. 

But it was not in the work of commit- 
tees, conferences or joint statements that 
the delegates witnessed the strength of 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan. It 
was in the community, in the faith of the 
church as seen in its people at worship 
and at home. Perhaps it is in this area, 
congregation to congregation, that the 
two churches truly have a common 
ground. 


Rev. Robert Anderson, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, is the author of Kimchi and Maple 
Leaves under the Rising Sun: The Story of 
Canadian Presbyterian Involvement with the 
Korean Church in Japan. He and his wife, Rev. 
Priscilla Anderson, were missionaries with the 
KCCJ in Japan from 1966 to 1983. 


The Church 

of St Andrew 
and St Paul 
3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, September 14, 2003 
at 11am, we are honoured to feature 
as the fifth guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Reverend Dr 
William 
Willimon 
Dean of the Chapel 
and Professor of 
Christian Ministry, 


Duke University, 
Durham, NC 


Dean since 1984, he preaches each 
Sunday in the Duke Chapel at the 
center of Duke's campus and directs 
the program of campus ministry there. 
He also serves as a professor in the 
Duke Divinity School. 


Dr. Willimon is the author of fifty books. 


In 1996, an international survey 
conducted by Baylor University named 
him one of the Twelve Most Effective 
Preachers in the English speaking world. 


Reaching 


Worksho 
The Challenge of Biblical Preaching 
in a Post Modern World 
Monday, September 15, 2003 
9:30-11:30 a.m. at 
The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
$25.00, includes lunch 
For reservations, call Suzanne at 
514-842-3431 or e-mail 
bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Visit our website for more details: 


www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 


One man, one woman, one thorny issue 


Presbyterians opposed to same-sex marriage are making their views known 


by Tom Dickey 


hristian marriage is a union in 

Christ whereby a man and a 

woman become one in the sight 
of God. It is the commitment of two 
people to love and to support one another 
faithfully for life.” 

Although, as usual, no one seems to 
be asking The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, that statement from Living 
Faith (8.2.3) sums up the denomina- 
tion’s position on marriage and, it fol- 
lows, on same-sex marriage. It is a view 
that was reiterated by this year’s General 
Assembly in the form of a letter from 
the Moderator to the Prime Minister’s 
office. 

Of course, it was soon after General 
Assembly ended that a court ruling start- 
ed the ball rolling by declaring same-sex 
marriage valid in Ontario. Shortly after, 
the federal government said it would 
seek to legalize same-sex marriage and 
referred draft legislation to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Had it all happened 


before assembly, the debate on human 
sexuality would surely have taken yet 
another twist. As it is, same-sex marriage 
is an issue that is as liable to be divisive 
within the church as within the state. 
Certainly The Renewal Fellowship 
Within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has made its position perfectly 
clear. The organization has asked its 
members to write to their MPs and the 
Prime Minister’s office to register their 
concerns. “In our view, this proposed act 
of government in changing the definition 
of marriage puts a major separation 
between the church’s understanding of 
marriage and that of the state,’ says Rev. 
Calvin Brown, Renewal Fellowship’s 
executive director. “The result may be 
that Christian clergy can no longer act in 
good conscience as agents of the state.” 
According to Mr. Brown, some of his 
organization’s clergy members have 
already discussed the matter with their 
sessions and have stated they will return 


their certificates to perform marriages to 
the government if legislation allowing 
same-sex marriage is passed. 

Meanwhile, the federal government 
continues to push ahead with its intent to 
allow same-sex marriage despite division 
within its ranks. A slim majority of Lib- 
eral MPs have said they will support the 
legislation. Among the first in the Liberal 
ranks to come out against the proposed 
legislation was David Kilgour, Secretary 
of State for Asia-Pacific and a devout 
Presbyterian. 

“What troubles many Canadians,” 
Mr. Kilgour told The Globe and Mail, 
“is that by including same-sex unions 
as ‘marriage, the concept of marriage 
that has prevailed for a century — one 
woman, one man — is seen to be signifi- 
cantly altered.’ Mr. Kilgour said he was 
“personally disappointed” the govern- 
ment did not consider different terminol- 
ogy in its draft bill, such as “unions” or 
“partnerships.” 


What’s happening in your church? 


Keep up to date. Read the Presbyterian Record for news, features and commentary. 
Subscribe now! call (416) 441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301, ext. 308, or subscribe online at www.presbyterian.ca/record 


BE AVAILABLE... 


1-800-291-0226 
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FAX 1-613-247-2166 


“Now in Canada” 


A dynamic multi-faceted youth ministry that 
TEACHES, TRAINS, TRANSFORMS youth/ 


You care deeply about young people. You patiently seek opportunities, knowing that change happens in 


an instant - even one word of encouragement, rightly timed, can revolutionize a student's life. 


TeamCE frees up your time - so you can be ready for that moment. TeamCE material 


gives you instant access to all the high-quality leadership, 


programming and communication tools you'll need for 
youth ministry. It's all prepared for you, so you can 


focus on being there. 


infoce@cecanada.org 


www.cecanada.org 
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Evangel Hall’s expansion moves fore-ward 


by Tom Dickey 


OK, so maybe they weren't in it for the exercise, but the participants in the first annual Evangel Hall 


Se 
golf tournament, held at the 


Pheasant Run Golf Club in Newmarket, Ont., raised $32,000 for the work of Evangel Hall, a Presbyterian inner-city mission in Toronto. 


vangel Hall, the Presbyterian 

inner-city mission in downtown 

Toronto, has cleared another 
hurdle in its move to expand. After near- 
ly three years of hard work by the board 
and staff of Evangel Hall, the Presbytery 
of East Toronto has approved the pur- 
chase of the land site and released all 
monies for the project. What that means 
in practical terms, according to David 
Smith, Evangel Hall executive director, is 
that the hall now has a “deal that satisfies 
the main stakeholders, including the City 
of Toronto, the Royal Bank of Canada, 
the Presbytery of East Toronto and the 
Evangel Hall board.” 

Evangel Hall is a non-profit corpora- 
tion comprised of all the members of the 
Presbytery of East Toronto. The pres- 
bytery elects a board of directors that 
oversees the month-to-month decisions 
on policy, overall program and budget. 
The presbytery must approve any pur- 
chase of land or encumberment (e.g., a 
mortgage or loan) of Evangel Hall. 

By an interesting coincidence, the 
presbytery meeting that approved the 
building project took place in the 
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Winchester Room of Knox Church 
(Spadina), Toronto, the same room 
where the earliest discussions regarding 
the founding of Evangel Hall by Knox 
were held more than 90 years ago. 

The next critical stage in the project is 
the detailed design and tendering 
process, to be completed in November, 
followed by the selection of the general 
contractor in December and the ground- 
breaking in February 2004. Once the ex- 
pansion is completed in early 2005, up to 
130 people (singles, couples, single 
mothers and small families) will, in 
Mr. Smith’s words, “no longer be held 
ransom by increasing Toronto rents.” All 
the apartments will be self-contained, 
with their own bathroom and kitchen 
facilities. 

“T marvel at how the Lord has led us 
through this long and arduous process,” 
says Mr. Smith. “When it’s complete, the 
building will represent one of the most 
significant social ministry achievements 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 

The hall is now involved in another ar- 
duous process — fundraising. Mr. Smith 
says the mission hopes to raise $6 million 


over the next four years. To that end, the 
first annual Evangel Hall Golf Tourna- 
ment was held at the Pheasant Run Golf 
Club, near Newmarket, Ont., June 10. 
The tournament was originally intended 
as a congregational event for Trinity York 
Mills, Toronto, where the owners of 
Pheasant Run, Gordon and Laureen 
Evans, are long-time members. The con- 
gregation decided to expand the event in 
support of Evangel Hall, and the Evanses 
donated the use of the club’s facilities for 
the day. The tournament broke par, rais- 
ing $32,000 for the work of the hall. 

“We're now on our way,” says David 
Smith. “Over the past three years, the 
Evangel Hall board undertook a lengthy 
and painstaking consultation process in 
which everyone had the opportunity to 
make comments and lend their support. 
We believe we have been diligent in dis- 
cerning God’s will for this project. It is 
his will. We will now make it happen.” 

The hall’s website, www.evangel 
hall.ca, will be kept up to date with the 
latest events, fundraising ideas and sug- 
gestions on how to become involved in 
the project. 
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Where 


gone? 


have they 


A generation ago, there were 180,000 active 
Presbyterians. Today there are fewer than 130,000. 
What happened? What's the future? 


by Amy Sedlezky 


ev. Laurence DeWolfe understands the 
importance of letting go. 

“As long as we are stuck believing we 
have to somehow keep on being what 
we've always been and the survival of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada has some kind of 
guarantee attached to it,’ says the minister at St. David’s, 
Halifax, “then certainly we’re going to continue to 
decline. That mentality destroys businesses and it applies 
to the church as well.” 

Whatever the causes — and there are likely many 
factors — decline, unfortunately, is exactly what has hit 
almost all Christian churches in Canada, according to the 
Statistics Canada 2001 Census released in May. The re- 
port had particularly bad news for Presbyterians. Accord- 
ing to the census, the church experienced a 36 per cent 
drop in membership during the decade 1991-2001 — 
from about 636,000 to about 409,000 people. 


Such a drastic drop doesn’t bode well for the future of 
the Presbyterian Church, but Mr. DeWolfe is hopeful. 

“When we look at the stats and see that there’s not 
going to be a Presbyterian Church in Canada in 20 years, 
our response should be: ‘So what? God will create some- 
thing new.’ And when we have that kind of faith and that 
kind of vision, I believe the church will turn around and it 
won’t be extinguished.” 

Rev. Sylvia Cleland agrees. “I don’t see God forsaking 
us,” says the minister at West Point Grey in Vancouver, “so 
it’s up to us to not forsake God and to keep working at it.” 

Although the census numbers are troubling, some 
people in the church are reluctant to put too much stock 
in them. Part of the reason for their skepticism is that the 
survey measures “census Presbyterians” — people who 
call themselves Presbyterians but have no real connection 
to the church. 

Rev. Jim Czegledi, associate secretary for worship and 
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evangelism at the national church’s Life and Mission 
Agency, says the most important numbers are actual 
members and active attendees — something the church 
itself has measured for years. The church’s membership 
figures represent less than a third of the totals found by 
Statistics Canada — just under 130,000 compared to 
409,000. 

Although the church’s own findings are less dra- 
matic than the StatsCan numbers, they are alarming 
nonetheless. 

When Dr. Czegledi and others looked at the rolls for 
the decade before 2001, they found the church’s active 
membership had declined by 18 per cent. The 2000 report 
on the church’s decline noted that, if numbers continue to 
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drop by about two per cent each year, membership will 
be 108,000 by the year 2010. 

Just over 20 years ago, more than 800,000 people 
declared themselves Presbyterian in the census, about 
3.4 per cent of the population. This was during the time 
when the General Assembly took on the ambitious pro- 
ject of “doubling in a decade” — a feat that eventually 
fizzled. Far from doubling, the church lost 10,000 mem- 
bers between 1978 and 1988, and another 20,000 in the 
following decade. In Laurence DeWolfe’s words, the 
attempt “failed dismally.” 

Presbyterian numbers have been steadily eroding since 
the 1960s when significant losses were felt by non-Roman 
Catholic churches in general. In the early years of that 
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Photo by Dan Callis 


decade, active Presbyterian membership 
peaked at just over 200,000, according to 
church figures. A generation ago in 1973, 
it was still 180,000. Since then, immigra- 
tion shifts, an increase in people with no 
religion, aging congregations and am- 
bivalence have all aided the decline. 

“Tt doesn’t seem like it bothers a lot of 
people,” says Dr. Czegledi. “It’s just not 
a priority.” 

Rey. Ian Morrison, general secretary 
of the Life and Mission Agency, says the 
church has a tendency to ignore its cur- 
rent reality. “We’re not always willing to 
deal with the issues — that’s the prob- 
lem. We often want to live in the past.” 


Letting go of the past 

It’s no secret that the Presbyterian 
Church has historically relied on Euro- 
pean immigrants to fill its pews. Prior to 
1961, according to Statistics Canada, 
Protestant churches received almost 40 
per cent of Canada’s immigrants. Forty 
years later, that number had dropped to 
less than 11 per cent. With immigrants 
coming in greater numbers with other 
religious backgrounds or no religion at 
all, the Presbyterian Church’s reliance on 
Scottish and Dutch immigrants to bolster 
its membership has become a thing of 
the past. 

But the church seems to be struggling 
with how to fit into this new environment. 

Rey. Tom Rodger, minister at Pater- 
son Church in Sarnia, Ont., admits the 
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church has tried to change, but it has 
only spoken to its members. “We strug- 
gle with this changing society. Thirty or 
40 years ago, people just went to church. 
Now they don’t,” he says. “We call our- 
selves a Reformed church, but we do 
little reforming.” 

Rev. Geoffrey Ross of St. James’, 
Charlottetown, agrees the church has to 
be more open to the new demographics. 
“‘We have to show people that this is not 
a club. The sooner we do this, the better 
we'll be.” 

At Grace Church in Calgary, Rev. 
Victor Kim oversees a membership of 
600. Grace is a mission-oriented church 


‘As long as we are stuck 
believing we have to somehow 
keep on being what we've 
always been ... then certainly 
we're going to continue to 
decline. When we look at the 
stats and see that there's not 
going to be a Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in 20 years, 
our response should be: 

So what? God will create 
something new’ 

Rev. Laurence DeWolfe 


where members are committed to out- 
reach. Mr. Kim says it would be irre- 
sponsible for his church to rely on its 
traditional demographics now that the 
face of the community is changing. He 
says the church’s outreach to the home- 
less and to Servants Anonymous, a pro- 
gram that helps get prostitutes off the 
street, is what appeals to youth. 

“A church will attract people if it has 
a purpose — to do God’s work in wor- 
ship and in mission. Otherwise, they’ ll 
join a social club.” 

Central Presbyterian in downtown 
Vancouver has embraced this vision. The 
demographics of the area hardly resemble 
what they were when the church was 
built in 1925. Although there for only a 
year and a half, Rev. Jim Smith has 


watched the congregation grow by about 
25 per cent. 

“Churches that still think they’re in 
their old community will sail off in a 
lifeboat to oblivion,” says Mr. Smith. 
“There’s always been a sense of a des- 
perate longing to get it right and grow. 
But too often we long to get back to how 
we were instead of changing. But change 
is necessary.” 


There’s no denying it 

Whether people in the church agree 
with the stats or what should be done to 
reverse them, most admit the numbers 
signify a problem that needs to be ad- 
dressed — and quickly. Less than an hour 
north of Toronto in Oro, Ont., Rev. Carey 
Nieuwhof, minister of. Trinity Commun- 
ity Church, says the census stats are pretty 
accurate when looking at what is happen- 
ing within the denomination. 

But Mr. Nieuwhof is optimistic. Hav- 
ing played a role in the dramatic turn- 
around of three congregations who 
amalgamated into an all-new church 
plant, the former law student has seen the 
fruits of change. 

Growing from 50 people in 1995 to 
550 by 2003, Trinity has acted boldly. 
The church has poured resources into 
appealing to youth and young families, 
and Mr. Nieuwhof incorporates drama, 
contemporary music and the arts into 
sermons and worship services. A few 
people have been lost along with the tra- 
ditions, but he says that should not stop 
other congregations from jumping in. 

“Other churches are worried about 
losing people. But you’ve already lost 
them! We asked ourselves: ‘Are we will- 
ing to sacrifice the preferences of some 
to win a community to Christ?’ We 
answered yes!” 


Who to pursue? 

While Trinity is drawing in the un- 
churched, others believe the PCC’s great- 
est opportunity for growth lies in latent 
Presbyterians — the very census Presby- 
terians Statistics Canada recorded. 

One of the biggest proponents of this 
theory is Dr. Reginald Bibby, a sociologist 
at the University of Lethbridge in Alberta 
and author of Restless Gods: The Renais- 
sance of Religion in Canada. Dr. Bibby 
says the important thing about the census 
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Relative decline of Presbyterians 


Fig. 1 
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Statistics Canada data on the number of Canadians who have identified themselves as Presbyterian in census surveys since 1961 (red 
line in Fig. 1) shows a relatively steeper decline since 1981 than other non-Roman Catholic Christians (black line, Fig. 1). Church figures 
reveal a steady but less steep decline in the number of communicant members (Fig. 2) over the same period. 


Statistics is that the dwindling numbers 
signify a drastic drop in the available pool 
of people who identify themselves as 
Presbyterians. Because of this, the denom- 
ination is losing the key people it might 
one day attract. 

Rev. Wesley Denyer of St. Andrew’s, 
Brampton, Ont., believes otherwise. 
“Denominational loyalty is a thing of the 
past. People will try their own denomina- 
tional flavour first, but they won’t hang 
in there if the church is not meeting their 
spiritual and community needs.” 

Mr. DeWolfe agrees. “We still seem 
to think we should be able to tap into in- 
active members, nominal Presbyterians 
and non-attending family members. But 
we don’t seem to have very much suc- 
cess with those people.” 

But Dr. Bibby argues that when 
people are ready to go to church, be it for 
marriage, baptism or other spiritual 
needs, they will gravitate toward what 
they know. 

“The idea that people are just going to 
go anywhere they want, well, that’s just 
nonsense. It doesn’t happen. People 
don’t just wake up and think, ‘I’ve got 
spiritual needs today because my life is 
falling apart’ and walk into a Catholic 
church when they’ve been raised as a 
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Mennonite. It doesn’t work that way.” 

Sylvie Bourbonnais, senior analyst at 
Statistics Canada, agrees the measure- 
ment on the 2001 census is meaningful. 
Based on focus groups they found that, 
for people who identify themselves as 
Presbyterian, this designation is very 
important. 


‘| don’t see God forsaking us, so 
it’s up to us to not forsake God 
and to keep working at it’ 

Rev. Sylvia Cleland 


An interesting opportunity 

The census also uncovered two inter- 
esting identities that signify possible 
growth opportunities: no religion and 
Christian. In 1971, only four per cent of 
Canadians said they had no religion; by 
2001, that number jumped to 16 per cent. 
Those who identified themselves simply 
as Christian also increased. Just over 
780,000 people, or 2.6 per cent of the 
population, labelled themselves as Chris- 
tians — double the number in 1991 and 
almost double those who call themselves 
Presbyterians. 


Rey. Derek MacLeod, minister at 
Briarwood Church in Beaconsfield, 
Que., finds this group fascinating. They 
represent a field of opportunity — will- 
ing people who simply need to find a 
home that is right for them. 

“These people are willing to say, ‘I 
could be a follower of Jesus, but I don’t 
necessarily understand the church.’ They 
could help us redefine what it means to 
be a Christian community. These people 
don’t have a church community but 
they’re still engaged by the story.” 


We're not getting any younger 
One of the greatest challenges is the 
increasing age of Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. That the pews are often filled by 
more elderly folk than young is a signifi- 
cant factor for the future of the church. 
According to the 2001 census, the 
median age of Presbyterians was 46, nine 
years higher than the national median 
and the highest of all reported denomina- 
tions. (The median age, which differs 
from the average age, is the point at 
which there are as many people younger 
as older.) The church’s own 2000 demo- 
graphic study paints an even grimmer 
picture, with a median age of 52. If the 
trend continues, this number is expected 
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Photo by Doug Crawford 


to continue its upward climb until it 
reaches 85 by the year 2010. 

These numbers are confirmed in the 
findings of the recent Presbyterian 
Record reader survey that about seven in 
10 readers are over 65 — indicating that 
younger readers are not replenishing 
those who have died. Both the magazine 
and the church face a similar challenge 
of attracting younger members. 

For the church, at least, that may 
mean aiming very young. “The church is 
what the children are,’ says Rev. Donald 
Wilkinson, minister at St. Columba 
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in Saint John. “If a congregation can 
find the children, the adults aren’t far 
behind.” 

Dr. Bibby feels strongly about this 
subject. He says that, if the church can 
hold onto its youth members, they will 
remain there after having their own fam- 
ilies. “People often think growth is a 
mystery, but we know and don’t have 
any doubt that the key to growth is by 
hanging onto children and geographical- 
ly mobile members.” 

There are exceptions to the sea of 
grey found in most congregations. In 
churches that are in suburbs, near univer- 
sities or in growing communities, youth 
and young families comprise a large 
number of attendees. 

Others aren’t so lucky. Rev. Sandy 
McDonald, minister at St. Andrew’s, 
Dartmouth, and the current Moderator, 
believes this is common in contemporary 
culture, which keeps young people busy 
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in myriad ways. “It’s not that all the grey 
heads are in church while everyone else 
is on the beach. They would be more 
involved if they could be.” 

That observation was made in the 
church’s demographic study. The authors 
noted: “In Canada in 1976, 70 per cent of 
two-parent families had income from 
only one parent. Today that has declined 
to 18 per cent. Weekends are now seen as 
a short, crucial opportunity for home 
management, children’s activities, rest, 
recreation and ‘quality family time.” As 
a result, the report says, baby boomer 


‘The church doesn’t have 
to be over. This is our 
greatest opportunity. 
It's not the end but 

the beginning. 

What an opportunity! 
Let's go for it!’ 

Rev. Carey Nieuwhof 


families are often not as regular in their 
attendance as their parents’ generation, 
although they may feel just as involved. 
“Boomers may actually be more present 
in your church than it looks Sunday by 
Sunday,” the report concludes. 

True as that may be, the 2001 census 
also reported that 40 per cent of respond- 
ents who identified themselves as having 
no religion were 24 and under, raising 
the question of whether churches are 
meeting the needs of Canada’s youth. 

Don Posterski, vice-president of na- 
tional programs for World Vision Canada 
and associate professor at McMaster 
Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., recog- 
nizes the importance of reaching out to 
youth. He points to evangelical churches 
that go out of their way to satisfy their 
youth population. “Where there has been 
an investment and vision in the nurturing 
of young people’s faith, they have 
responded,” he says. 


A commitment to excellence 

But before the church can hang onto 
its members, it has to bring them in. Rev. 
Tony Plomp, minister at Richmond 
Church in British Columbia and a for- 
mer moderator, understands this chal- 
lenge. “We have to remember it is a hard 
thing for a person who has been away 
from church to cross the threshold and 
walk in.” 

When they do come, the church has 
to be ready. “We have to focus on ex- 
cellence,;’ Dr. Plomp says, “not only in our 
music or programs, but in our relation- 
ships, in a sense of wholeness, in showing 
them this is a good place to be and that it’s 
easy to become part of church life.” 


Divided we fall 

One of the biggest challenges is get- 
ting the church to agree on exactly what 
is needed and how to go about doing it. 
“Both the census and attendance data 
signify a significant disengagement of re- 
ligion from our culture,’ says Rev. Dr. 
Stuart Macdonald, associate professor of 
church and society at Knox College, 
Toronto. “But there seems to be a lack of 
consensus. Is the situation improving? 
Getting worse? It is definitely hotly 
debated.” 

Briarwood’s Mr. MacLeod feels the 
same way. He says the Presbyterian 
Church no longer knows who it is or 
what it is offering. “Presbyterians are all 
over the map. At best, we’re diverse; at 
worst, we’re divided.” 

This division was reflected at this 
year’s General Assembly where the cen- 
sus statistics were all but ignored. “No- 
body brought it up,” says Jim Czegledi. 
“I was surprised. They had an opportun- 
ity to raise it, but it never was.” 

But Sandy McDonald says that 
doesn’t imply indifference. “Just because 
it was not debated doesn’t mean it’s not 
on the radar screen. It’s very much on 
people’s minds.” 

The division among the church’s lead- 
ership on the issue is reason for warning. 
Rev. Dorcas Gordon, principal at Knox 
College, refers to Paul’s first letter to the 
Corinthians to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the united body. 

“In 1 Corinthians 12, Paul said that if 
any part of the body isn’t related to the 
whole, the body suffers. All parts have a 
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role to play; if we’re isolated from one 
another, we’ll lose out.” 


Lead us to the Promised Land 

Despite other differences on the sub- 
ject, almost everyone agrees on the need 
for dynamic leadership. “Congregations 
that will survive will be ones with good 
leadership,” says Donald Wilkinson. He 
believes the unchurched and churched 
alike are waiting for someone who is not 
afraid to take a stand and speak from the 
heart. 

This is an area where the Presbyterian 
Church has something to look forward 
to. Mathew Goslinski, administrator for 
Canada Ministries at the national office, 
said there are currently 22 churches on 
the new church development list, with 
many dynamic ministers planting these 
ministries. 

Rev. David Sherbino, professor of 
pastoral ministries at the interdenomina- 
tional Tyndale Seminary in Toronto and 
minister in Woodbridge, Ont., says he is 
encouraged by the young people he sees 
in seminary today. 

He says the curriculum at Tyndale re- 
flects a need for great leaders and the abil- 
ity to grow churches. Courses on change 
management, contemporary and creative 
worship, and leadership development re- 
flect this need. But he wonders why there 
is not more of an emphasis on teaching 
future leaders to equip the laity, especially 
when so many charges are left vacant. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Sherbino remains 
optimistic. “I am extremely hopeful,” he 
said. “I’ve seen God work in the past and 
present. And with the young leadership 
coming up in the church with a passion 
for God and his people, I have great hope 
for change.” 


National initiative 

Dr. Czegledi hopes the FLAMES Ini- 
tiative, the seven-year program designed 
by the church to encourage long-range 
planning, will inspire congregations to 
make growth and evangelism a priority. 

At St. Andrew’s in Saskatoon, Rev. 
Annabelle Wallace has accepted this 
challenge. She thinks all congregations 
should be outward-looking. To this end, 
the people at St. Andrew’s have extended 
more than 1,000 worship and activity 
invitations to the community. 
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“T don’t know if it resulted in growth, 
but our people are in the habit of inviting, 
which is a good habit to be in,” she says. 

Dr. Czegledi admits some congrega- 
tions are making a focused effort to 
move ahead but many need to be more 
intentional about it. And although leader- 


‘'m a great believer in the need 
for us to be a praying church. 
That allows for that which is 
absolutely essential — letting 
the Holy Spirit move through us’ 
Rev. Tony Plomp 


ship is needed at the national level, it is 
the responsibility of local congregations 
to get things moving. 

Dr. Gordon agrees some responsibil- 
ity rests with congregations but observes 
that change has to happen on all levels 
— national, congregational, presbytery 
and educational. She argues that the 
church has its strengths, but it needs to 
retool those strengths to match the needs 
of the current generation. 

Specifically, she echoed Dr. Sherbino’s 
comments that colleges not only have to 


Daughter 


even with a flow of blood, 


never once clean. 


her dusty town. 


If I could be that woman I would — 


even caught twelve years on the outgoing tide, 


She must have been a fool. 

How else could she have hoped 

to climb a stairway with angels 

when all she knew was her own dark river? 


Fool enough to watch and follow 

and stretch fingertips to touch 

just the hem of his cloak. Fool 
enough to feel power leak at the edge. 


I would be that woman if I could — 
the one who staked her whole dogged heart 
on a stranger walking through 


— Wendy Turner Swanson 


focus on educating the clergy but the 
laity as well — a significant strength 
within a struggling church body. “We 
have to use our resources to enhance the 
whole,” she says. 


Do not lose hope 

Although differing opinions make it 
difficult to gauge how serious the prob- 
lem is, the current statistics — whether 
compiled by government, church or aca- 
demics — are cause for concern. Yet 
there is a prevalence of hope in congre- 
gations across the country. And leaders 
are quick to note the need to pray for 
wisdom and discernment for God’s lead- 
ership in the church and for the trust and 
faithfulness to act when God calls. 

“Tm a great believer in the need for 
us to be a praying church,” says Dr. 
Plomp. “That allows for that which is 
absolutely essential — letting the Holy 
Spirit move through us.” 

“The church doesn’t have to be over,” 
says Mr. Nieuwhof. “This is our greatest 
opportunity. It’s not the end but the be- 
ginning. What an opportunity! Let’s go 
for it!” 


Amy Sedlezky recently graduated from jour- 
nalism at Carleton University, Ottawa, and is 
now a freelance journalist in Brampton, Ont. 


The WMS of the London, Ont., presbyterial held its 
25th annual retreat at the Pearce Williams Christian 
Centre. Katrina Fisher (centre), a teacher at the Chippewa 
of the Thames school and a member of Knox, Komoka, 

gave a presentation on the traditions and ceremonies of 
Native people. Marion McDonald (left) and Mildred Grieg 
(right) conducted the retreat on the theme Prayer. 


The Friendship Hall of the Church of St. John 
and St. Andrew, Hamilton, Ont., was turned 
into a room full of Caribbean hospitality, 
complete with food and music, for a recent 
Caribbean night. Helping to organize the 
V/ event were: (L-R) Shirley Weekes, Joan 


Doughlin, Lil Reid and Merle Brewster. 
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Joyce Pearson (second from right) 
of St. Stephen's, Scarborough, Ont., 
presents a cheque for more than $2,000 
to Gary Coombs of Evangel Hall, Toronto, 
as (L-R) Eleanor Lyon, Rev. Dr. Gerard 
Bylaard and Carol Donn watch. The 
money was raised by the congregation 
through a goods and services auction 
held during a potluck supper. 
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<< Judy Szasy,a member of St. Andrew's, Nanaimo, B.C., 
for 50 years, was joined by the congregation in 
celebrating her 80th birthday. Ms. Szasy was presented 
with a certificate recognizing her unfailing devotion and 
dedication to the Presbyterian Women’s Association. 

A gift of $450 was also sent to Presbyterian World Service 
and Development toward the cost of constructing a 
shallow well in Malawi (the congregation’s third donation 
to well construction in Malawi this year). 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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continued 


A Communion table was dedicated > 
at St. Luke's, Bathurst, N.B.,in loving 
memory of long-time elder Eric MacMinn. 
Taking part in the service were (L-R) elder 
lan Macpherson, Rev. James K. Stewart, 
Louise MacMinn and elder Faye 
Robertson. 


Heel teat 


The 50th anniversary of Rev. Dr. Donovan (Don) G. Neil’s ordination was 
celebrated by the congregation of Knox, Crescent, Kensington and First, 
Montreal, where Dr. Neil served as minister from 1976 until his retirement 
in 1998. He is pictured with church members Kay Herman (left) and 
Nora Brown. 


The Presbytery of Ottawa honoured Rev. Ernest 
Zugor on his retirement after many years of 
service, the past 18 as minister of Calvin Hungarian, 
Ottawa. Mr. Zugor, pictured with his wife, Margot, 
has been named minister in association at Erskine, 
Ottawa. 


ee 


<< The crowd reacts with laughter as 
4 Shirley Strachan (at the podium) 
tells a funny story about Rev. John 
Ferrier (right) during a roast/toast held 
in his honour by the congregation of 
Knox, Weyburn, Sask. The evening 
included entertainment, dinner and 
many testimonials to the long-time 
minister. Sharing the joke on Mr. 
Ferrier’s right is Lois Noble. 

(Photo: Weyburn Review) 
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continued 


Pictured (L-R) are Joel Sherbino, Todd Statham > 
and Steve Filyk, the top three finishers in the 

second annual 2003 Presbyterian College squash 
championship. All three are divinity students at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


To facilitate their move toward amalgamation and the establishment of a new congre- 
gation and building, the congregations of Cookstown and Baxter created teams to 
share the work. Pictured are team leaders: (L-R) Maria Gray, heritage; Keith Robinson, 
building; Laura MacKenzie, children and youth; Joe Lentini, project coordinator; Larry 

7 Brolley, site and property disposal; John Borland, finances; Harry Sharp, fund- 
raising; Bill Selfe, communications. 
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cake celebrating his 30th year as I}. [ [| I ] [ | | 
organist of Amos Church, Dromore, Ont. 7 Na | | | | Ee 
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<< Jerry Vanderklok of Open 
Arms Mission, Welland, Ont., 
and Margaret Vanderzweerde, a 
former Presbyterian overseas 
worker in India, were the guest 
speakers at First Church, North 
Pelham, Ont.,on Mission Aware- 
ness Sunday. Pictured with them 
are Jake Vanderzweerde (far left), 
who also served in India, and Rev. 
Mary Whitson (far right). 
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Every Sunday at 
First Church, Win- 
nipeg, a group of young 
musicians ranging in he 
age from seven to 17 ! ni 
plays the prelude to the js (gaa 
worship service and 
provides the accom- 
paniment for the first 
hymn and the children’s 
praise. The musicians 
meet Sunday mornings 
at 9:30 to practise for 
the service under the 
direction of organist 
Mary Wedgewood. 


Rylan Montgomery (left), who served as student minister at Jubilee Church, 
Stayner, Ont., from May to August last year, was presented with a gift of 
money by Marjorie Beattie on behalf of the Ladies Fellowship group.Watching 
the presentation on the right is Rev. Tim Purvis of Jubilee Church. 


The congregation of Glenelg Church, Glenelg, N.S., was pleased to welcome Rev. Mark 
Lewis, Moderator of the 128th General Assembly. The Moderator is pictured (left) with 
members of the Atlantic Mission Society group — (L-R) Joyce Archibald, Jessie 
VW MacDonald, Beverly MacLaughlin, Yvonne MacDonald, Marjorie Hattie, Ethel 

’ Archibald — and Rev. Kenneth Stright. 
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‘\ her keeper, Allan 
Robson, before leading 
her 10th Palm Sunday 
procession at St. Paul's, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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Dear Editor: 


I was sitting by the stale peanuts-for- 
charity dispenser, sipping on a coffee-like 
beverage and absorbed by an article in 
Field and Stream (Matching Wits With 
the Large-Mouth Bass in the June 1991 
edition) while waiting for my mechanic 
to restore what vim and vigour were left 
in my car. Who should join me but 
Melvin Milwood, an old friend who had 
once shared the office of ruling elder with 
me, albeit in the United Church. Now he 
bears some title I can never quite remem- 
ber — Coordinator of Committees or 
Doyen of Discernment or something. He 
and I had maintained a sharp but friendly 
banter over many years and on many 
topics, first and foremost among them the 
indubitable and inexhaustible strengths of 
our respective denominations. 

“Why, Plymley!” he said. “I was 
hoping to run into you.” 

“Well, Melvin, as long as you did it in 
that bucket of rust you drive, I’m sure the 
pain would be minimal.” 

He ignored my riposte (that’s one of 
our unwritten rules), plunked himself 
down in the chair on the other side of 
the table with the archival collection of 
magazines and the bowling trophy, and 
proceeded to launch his surgical strike. 

“I’m sure you’ve seen the latest Sta- 
tistics Canada figures on religious and 
denominational affiliation?” 

“Why, no,” I lied. (We allow our- 
selves one lie each per skirmish.) 

“It appears the Presbyterians lead 
every other denomination ... ” he paused 
dramatically, “in decline. To the tune of 
36 per cent since the last survey, give or 
take a tenth of a point.” 

I said nothing, trying to buy time 
while looking unflummoxed and wise. 
Noticing the absence of flummox, he let 
fly with his second salvo. 

“And you’re the oldest denomination 
in Canada!” 

“Oh, c’mon. The Roman Catholics 
were here before us ... not long before, 
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but ... ” (A feeble diversionary tactic, I 
admit.) 

“You know what I mean, Plymley.” 

Indeed I did. Again my retort was to 
be of the damp and squibbish sort. 
“Don’t get ageist on me, Milwood. We’re 
not in our prime ourselves.” 

I hate words like ageist, but they usu- 
ally affect the loyal United churchers like 
garlic works on vampires. Not this time. 

Softly, he began to whistle Abide 
With Me. 


have to hit the ground running, if only to 
build up enough speed for the financial 
push to balance the budget by December’s 
end. In fact, I think we need a new season 
of the Christian year: a post-summer, pre- 
Advent season with shocking pink as the 
liturgical colour. (September’s revelations 
always shock and we always pretend 
we're in the pink.) I have not cheered on 
the troops. 

It would not be right to say we are 
poised to crash and burn. But I think it 


Maybe something more foundational is needed than 
debates over whether or not we have learned 
anything about human sexuality in 2,000 years 


“I suppose you gained members?” 

“No, but our decline is slowing.” 

“Even when you add on the ‘No 
religion’ crowd? Nobody has a better 
claim ...” 

“I thought you hadn’t seen the 
statistics!” 

He had me, game, set and match! I 
was a little ashamed of the last crack 
anyway so I was relieved when the girl 
behind the counter stopped doing her 
word-find puzzle long enough to tell me 
my car was ready. 

My chagrin must have shown on my 
face. As I turned to go, Melvin put his 
hand on my shoulder and said: “Never 
mind, Plymley, we’re all in the same 
boat, and its leaking. Even the Pente- 
costals took a hit. I just couldn’t resist. 
You guys had it coming, after all. I mean, 
you didn’t exactly grieve when we hit the 
skids.” 

He was right. 

I am well aware that this is the month 
when ministers and the lay leadership 


not alarmist to say our ultralight aircraft 
needs a soft place to land and, maybe, 
fresh duct tape. Or to use an older 
metaphor, maybe we need time to inven- 
tory the treasure and patch a few cracks 
in the earthen vessel. Maybe we have too 
many dirt jars and not enough content. 
Maybe something more foundational 
is needed than debates over whether or 
not we have learned anything about 
human sexuality in 2,000 years, what 
kind of music makes Heaven’s hit list or 
periodically planned whirlwind tours 
through six continents of Christian wit- 
ness and/or the Wonderful World of 
Stewardship. 

I will continue to wonder as I wander 
and report from our shrinking corner of 
the field. 


Yours with a few dents but no daunts, 


ee Mynty L- 
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A church opens its door 


by Alan $ tewart 


Lassies Jessalyn Tolev (left) and Sarah Lindsay dance during an anniversary service at Westview Church, Toronto. " 


few years ago, friends bought a 

ticket for me to some kind of 

Irish musical event in New York 
City and told me I should get myself 
down there. I did. The show, held at 
Radio City Music Hall, turned out to be 
Riverdance. It was fantastic. What struck 
me most about the show was its inclu- 
siveness: men and women, equally 
skilled, moving in total unison and ex- 
pressing themselves simultaneously in 
beauty and form. 

Dancing and Presbyterians are not 
words you usually hear in the same 
breath. But at Westview Church, Toronto, 
there are three groups of dancing Presby- 
terians. Two adult Scottish country danc- 
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ing groups are led by elder May Macfar- 
lane. The Joy Allen Dancers, a group of 
young people interested in Highland 
dancing, meets three times a week. 

In the ongoing work of building the 
church community, the congregation of 
Westview has found that whatever can 
help people connect with each other is 
good for the church. Dancing, like fall 
and spring church bazaars, gets people 
inside the door. It shows them the church 
is there and ready to welcome them. 

The dancers at Westview have be- 
come an important part of congregational 
life, bringing added vitality to events 
such as Christmas dinners and Robbie 
Burns suppers. At one Christmas pageant, 


to everyone’s delight, Jessalyn Tolev 
danced down the centre aisle to the 
manger scene, holding the Christmas star 
high. During the singing of Lord of the 
Dance at an anniversary service, Jessalyn 
was joined by Sarah Lindsay in dancing 
up and down the aisles. This was a great 
contribution to the spirit and joy of the 
celebration. One small girl even joined in 
spontaneously. Along with praying to- 
gether, dancing together has made West- 
view a happy congregation. The church 
that almost closed its doors 13 years ago 
now has a healthy congregation that has 
doubled in size. 

As for the dancers, they are definitely 
not the people the government’s Particip- 
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Action ads used to try to reach. Their 
dancing is vigorous exercise and it brings 
physical, emotional and spiritual benefits. 
Colleen Rintamaki, a member of the Joy 
Allen Dancers, has been the world cham- 
pion in her class of highland dancing at 
the annual competition in Scotland for 
eight consecutive years. She has also won 
the Ontario and Canadian championships 
14 consecutive years and the British Com- 
monwealth championship 12 consecutive 
years, among other awards. As a young 
achiever, she was invited to dine with the 
Queen during her 1997 visit to Canada. 
Dancing is a wonderful metaphor for 
life — and for life at Westview. Jesus is 
sometimes called the Lord of the Dance. 
We need him as our partner in our per- 
sonal lives and in the life of our congre- 
gations. 
They cut me down and I leap up high: 
I am the Life that’ll never, never die; 
I'll live in you if you'll live in me — 
Iam the Lord of the Dance, said he. 
(Sydney Carter 1915-) T 


Rev. Alan Stewart, minister of Westview Church, 


Toronto, since 1990, will begin his ministry at Colleen Rintamaki, a member of the Joy Allen Dancers and a world champion in 
St. Andrew’s, Pictou, N.S., this month. highland dancing, with Queen Elizabeth Il. 
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Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
C 


How many silly things can you find in the picture below? 
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PRAYER 
Loving God, thank you 
for showing me your wisdom. 
When | look at the world 
you made, 
| know | can count on you 
and your close care. 
| want to learn more every day. 
Help me to discover you everywhere. 


The heavens keep telling the wonders of God, 
and the skies declare what he has done. 
Each day informs the following day; 
each night announces to the next. 
They don't speak a word, 
and there is never the sound of a voice. 
Yet their message reaches all the Earth, 
and it travels around the world. 
(Psalm 19:1-4, CEV) 
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#1 in the series 


: Trim your jib and let’s sailona pes, journey 


by! Kenneth St. ight 


Currents 

The first influence must surely be the 
currents below us. This first decade of the 
21st century continues the exploration of 
various themes that, taken together, could 
be called spirituality. The bookstores are 
full of self-help and self-realization 
materials inviting you to become the best 
you can be. Add to these the ancient wis- 
dom from Eastern mysticism, mix in a 
hefty dose of New Age and old Pente- 
costalism and you have the beginnings of 
a strong undercurrent that is now sweep- 
ing the spiritual scene. Some of this prob- 
ably should be avoided, while other 
aspects need to be taken in small doses. 
All this reinforces the need for Presbyte- 
rians to understand our deep spiritual 
roots and cultivate an awareness of the re- 
ality of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
Paul writes in Ephesians 3:16-17: “I pray 
that, according to the riches of God’s glo- 
ry, you may be granted strength in your 
inner being with power through the Spir- 
it, and that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith, as you are being 
rooted and grounded in love.” 


Waves 

Then come the waves. What is riding 
high on a crest today is often in a deep 
trough by tomorrow. There is nothing 
wrong with being carried high on a wave 
— whatever the prevailing emphasis may 
be, including Oprah and Dr. Phil and the 
rest — but they must be put into perspec- 
tive and understood in the light of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. The 
book of James cautions (1:6) that some 
influences will cause us to doubt who we 
are and whose we are, and that “the one 
who doubts is like a wave of the sea, 
driven and tossed.” Our Reformed tradi- 
tion gives us a firm foundation and our 
focus on Scripture will guide and guard 
us. In Ephesians 3:18-19, Paul writes: “I 
pray that you may have the power to 
comprehend, with all the saints, what is 
the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ that 
surpasses knowledge, so that you may be 
filled with all the fullness of God.” 


Tides 


Ever been tossed to and fro (Eph- 
esians 4:14) by the tide? Keith Knight, 
associate secretary for resource develop- 
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ment and communication, received a 
phone call from the editor of a religious 
periodical who asked: “How in the world 
will Presbyterians deal with spirituality?” 
He couldn’t visualize Presbyterians be- 
ing caught up in the tide of the charis- 
matic movement (fair enough) or even 
being seen as “Spirit-filled.” Keith re- 
sponded that spirituality is much more 
than an experience; it’s a lifestyle. It’s a 


The winds of God will blow 
where they will (John 3:8), and 
we are invited to set sail with 
the Lord of wind and wave — 
not tossed but taken ona 
wonderful journey of faith 


daily walk with God. And the definition 
of spirituality we are promoting in this 
FLAMES year reinforces that: “Spiritu- 
ality is our continuing response to the 
reality of God’s grace in Jesus Christ, 
through the work of the Holy Spirit.” 

That may not sound as exciting as 
claiming a charisma — but surely this is 
also a gift of the Spirit! 


Wind 
She comes sailing on the wind, 
Her wings flashing in the sun; 
On a journey just begun, 
She flies on. 
I could sit out here in the boat all day, 
musing on what the contemporary cur- 
rents happen to be, or where the waves 


may lift me in the future, or even if the 
tide is rising or falling in my favour. Do 
all that and you'll still not get very far, I 
promise you. In all the musings I man- 
aged to get down on paper, I am still 
missing the most critical questions of 
concern: Where would God have me be? 
What is God’s will for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada today? 

I need a moment more — and I must 
look up. I can’t see the future but I can 
feel the freshening breeze. I know the 
power of God in my life. Most often it is 
manifest not through the spectacular but 
though the ordinary, the everyday, and in 
the mundane; but it is of God nonethe- 
less. The winds of God will blow where 
they will (John 3:8), and we are invited 
to set sail with the Lord of wind and 
wave — not tossed but taken on a won- 
derful journey of faith. 

Yes, I could allow all the forces “out 
there” to set my course. But God has 
given me a fresh breeze and, if I set my 
sail and trim the sheets, I can fly through 
the waves and currents and tides. It is the 
wind that truly takes me on my journey — 
and mine is a journey of faith in the 
promises of God. And that is spirituality 
in the best Reformed tradition. There is a 
mighty wind blowing, and we are invited 
to be part of what God is doing (Acts 2:2). 


Plotting the course 

Just when I was getting comfortable 
with this conversation, the voice of my 
friend whispered yet again, suggesting 
that Presbyterians may make good 
sailors but they more often like to go 
deep and get beneath the surface. Presby- 


Questions for discussion and reflection 


1. Spirituality is not part of the common language of the Presbyterian Church.What does 
spirituality mean to you? How does the FLAMES definition resonate with you? 


2. Paul encourages us to seek the gifts of the Spirit and tells us they all have a place in God’s 
_ plan for the church and for the lives of individuals ‘ 1 Corinthians 12).\dentify the areas of 


yout life that are gifts of the Spirit of God. 


3. Weare told there are greater gifts and that all Christians are encouraged to seek them out 
and live them. The greatest gift of all is identified as love. In the Year of Spirituality, the 
church is seeking the relationship between head (knowledge), heart (emotion) and Hand 
(service). How does love become the air fo encourage c three? | 


For further reading 


Rice, Howard L. Reformed Spirituality: An Introduction for Believers (WestminsterAiohin Knox 
Press, 1991).Invites those within the Reformed family to consider their roots in spirituality, 


‘Holt, Bradley P. Thirsty for God: A Brief History of Christian Spirituality (Augsburg, 1993), 
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terians like to explore the why, the how, 
the who and — and all the rest. Listen to 
what he had to say this time: “If we’re 
bobbing up and down on the sea of spir- 
ituality, we tend to become content with 
remaining on the surface. But just how 
deep is our spirituality? Sometimes we 
need to board a submarine and become 
totally immersed in the depth of our 
faith. Presbyterians crave depth — depth 
in creeds, substantive sermons, meaning- 
ful worship.” 

Good point. I’m the sailor and sailing 
is what I do best. The Presbyterian 
Church has a host of folks who can take 
us into the depths and explore the theol- 
ogy and practice of spirituality from a 
theological and biblical point of view. 
Next month in the Record, we'll plumb 
the depths from the vantage point of a 
professor — of spirituality, no less. Then 
comes a series of articles from so many 
perspectives, I think you will be sur- 
prised and pleased! Come and join the 
crew who, with Paul, hoisted up the 
mainsail to the wind and made toward 
shore (Acts 27: 40). 

Here comes the Spirit — she comes 
sailing on the wind. What a wonderful 
experience! 


May the wind be always 
in your sails 
May the sun shine warm upon your face, 
And the rain fall soft upon your fields, 
And until we meet again, 
May God hold you in the hollow of his 
hand. 
May blue be the skies above you, 
May pure be the joys that surround you, 
May true be the hearts that love you. 
And when God beckons, at the end of 
a life heaped high with love, 
May you know the hand of a friend 
was always near. 
And, today, may the Spirit of love find 
a dwelling place in your hearts. 
— Traditional Irish blessing 
(adapted) Ta 


Rev. Ken Stright, coordinator of the FLAMES 
Spirituality Initiative for the Presbyterian 
Church, lives in Nova Scotia. 


Check the Year of Spirituality website, 


which is updated biweekly: 
www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality 
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The man who wants to change lives, 
neighbourhoods and a country 


— Jim Wallis doesn't believe a sojourn is an excuse to rest 


by Alex MacLeod 


6 ope is believing in spite of the 
evidence and then watching the 


evidence change.” 

Rev. Jim Wallis talks about hope and 
change with a passion that comes from 
40 years of believing despite the evi- 
dence. From apartheid in South Africa to 
inner-city poverty in American cities, he 
has also seen the evidence change. He 
finds more evidence contrary to despair 
every day. 

Mr. Wallis was at Knox College, 
Toronto, on June 14 to give a public lec- 
ture that amounted to his own State of 
the Union address. He offered a lively 
and timely Christian perspective on 
American politics. His appearance was 
sponsored by the college’s department of 
continuing education. 

Racism shattered Jim Wallis’s naive 
confidence in the goodness and integrity 
of Christians early in his life. The racial 
segregation he witnessed as a teenager in 
his hometown of Detroit during the 1960s 
prompted him to take the plunge into pol- 
itics. After that experience, he refused to 
limit his faith to the safety of church life 
and the narrow apolitical realm of what 
we now tend to call spirituality. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Wallis managed to 
hold on to his biblically focused evangel- 
ical roots even as he became caught up in 
the civil rights movement and the protest 
against the war in Vietnam. Graduating 
from the conservative Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School in Deerfield, Illinois, 
near Chicago, he moved to Washington, 
D.C., in 1975 to found Sojourners, a 
group of Christians working for justice 
and peace. Sojourners, that publishes a 
magazine by the same name, is a Chris- 
tian community committed to living in 
and serving one of the poorest urban 
neighbourhoods in the United States. 
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Mr. Wallis has also written more than a 
dozen books, including The Soul of Pol- 
itics and his latest offering, Faith Works: 
How Faith-Based Organizations Are 
Changing Lives, Neighborhoods and 
America. 


Named one of 50 Faces for America’s 
Future by Time magazine, Jim Wallis’s 
long-time preaching, writing and activism 
have recently taken him beyond the 
parochial task of persuading Christians 
to pursue social justice. He tells stories 
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about meeting with British Prime Min- 
ister Tony Blair and Bono, lead singer of 
U2, arguably the world’s most successful 
rock band. But he’s not just name- 
dropping. When it comes to faith and 
politics, he now finds himself in the thick 
of the action — and, according to him, 
the action is heating up. 

“Doors are opening for us all over 
Washington, but the politicians can’t 
quite figure us out,” explains Mr. Wallis. 
“The Republicans don’t know what to do 
with us because we’re fighting against 
poverty and the Bush administration’s 
tax cuts for the rich at the same time as 
we're strongly in favour of family values 
and traditional marriage. We think the 
liberals are simply mistaken when they 
take a position against family values. 
They don’t have their own vision; all 
they seem to do is complain and criticize. 
As for us, we don’t fit the mould of 
either liberal or conservative. And we’ve 
brought together this broad coalition 
from across the Christian spectrum all 
for the sake of defending the poor.” 

The broad coalition that Mr. Wallis 
began to assemble in 1995 is better 
known as Call to Renewal. Churches and 
faith-based organizations that would nor- 
mally disagree on many important issues 
have responded to the call to overcome 
poverty in the United States. From Ro- 
man Catholics and mainline Protestants 
to black churches and a wide variety of 
evangelicals — all the most significant 
Christian constituencies have rallied to- 
gether around the struggle on behalf of 
poor people. 

Mr. Wallis sounds a note of frustration 
at this point. “The American Constitution 
calls for us to promote general welfare 
and provide for the common defence,” he 
observes. “But the White House of today 
has left out the first half of that mandate. 
They’re not interested in the common 
good. Right now, the issue isn’t consery- 
ative versus liberal or left versus right; 
the issue pits a libertarian vision against 
a communitarian vision. The Bush ad- 
ministration wants a much, much smaller 
role for government; their attitude is that 
people, especially the poor, are going to 
have to fend for themselves.” 

Mr. Wallis argues that the lack of an 
alternative vision is the main problem in 
contemporary U.S. politics. He sees the 


church stepping into that void. Quoting 
Martin Luther King Jr., he proposes that 
“the church is not to be the master of the 
state, nor is it to be the servant of the 
state. The church is to be the state’s con- 
science.” According to Mr. Wallis, Chris- 
tians need to go beyond their traditional 
role of providing services and take the 
visionary risk of being what he calls 
“prophetic interrogators.” 

Ever since 9/11, U.S. policies have 
been motivated by fear, Jim Wallis 
claims. The war in Iraq was fought on 
the basis of fear, but the United States 
won the war and is still afraid. “Septem- 
ber 11th was an invitation from the rest 


‘The Bush administration 
wants a much, much smaller 
role for government; 

their attitude is that people, 
especially the poor, are going 
to have to fend for themselves’ 


of the world asking us to join them in 
their vulnerability,’ he says. “The people 
who live in inner-city America are famil- 
iar with senseless violence and they 
weren’t nearly as shocked by the terrorist 
attacks as suburbanites who have always 
assumed they were safe. But the human 
condition is weakness, and faith is trust- 
ing God as we recognize our position of 
vulnerability.” 

Still, a lot of good has come out of the 
tragedy of 9/11 and the war with Iraq. 
Mr. Wallis points to the countless young 
people who have “become citizens” in 
the past year or so. The global movement 
to oppose the war motivated students and 
other young adults to get involved in pol- 
itics to an unprecedented extent for their 
generation. Mr. Wallis spends more time 
speaking on university campuses these 
days than ever before and, on those occa- 
sions, he spies hope springing up all over 
the place. 

There are new things happening. 
He describes how graduates from the 
evangelical heartland — schools like 
Wheaton College in Illinois (which once 
banned him from lecturing on campus) 
— are emerging with a new-found pas- 
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sion to integrate faith and the pursuit of 
social justice. He mentions how students 
in the course he teaches on Faith, Politics 
and Society at Harvard University’s 
Kennedy School of Government get the 
most fired up by vocational issues. 
Whether they have faith or not, they’re 
asking moral questions about how they 
should live their lives. 

“Young people today are giving their 
time and their energy,” he says. “And they 
aren’t volunteering simply to pad their ré- 
sumés. There’s been a major shift in the 
past few years. These students aren’t go- 
ing to be the usual contented consumers 
who will shop America back to prosper- 
ity. They’re helping in a thousand ways 
— from tutoring disadvantaged kids to 
building homes for organizations like 
Habitat for Humanity, and they’re doing 
it because it makes them feel good. It’s 
not a sense of obligation that drives them 
to serve the poor; it’s a desire for mean- 
ing and purpose in their lives.” 

Mr. Wallis cites his friendship with 
U2’s Bono as more evidence of the trend 
toward social consciousness among the 
young. Bono’s faith, he suggests, is what 
motivates him to call for debt forgiveness 
for the developing world through the Ju- 
bilee plan and to campaign for a greater 
commitment from western countries to 
fight the AIDS epidemic in Africa. 

“I find most people today, especially 
young people, respond to vision and to 
courage. On the other hand, politicians in 
Washington can be seen walking around 
with their fingers in the air. They change 
with the wind; they’re finger-people. But 
you don’t effect political change by re- 
placing one set of finger-people with 
another. You have to change the wind.” 

The struggle today is not between be- 
lief and secularism, he maintains. Rather, 
the future comes down to a choice be- 
tween hope and cynicism. Sure, the evid- 
ence can make you cynical. But despite 
what seems evident, believers are hope- 
ful. Jim Wallis says this: Sojourn with us 
for a while and watch while the evidence 
changes. There’s a new wind blowing. 
That’s the vision. And it’s the source of 
hope. 


Alex MacLeod, a recent graduate of Knox Col- 
lege, lives in downtown Toronto where he 
works with young adults at Knox Church. 
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by Kenneth Gibble 


y | hen I was young I thought, if I ever 

did anything wrong, my parents, my 

oe i teachers and my friends wouldn’t 

Unconditional — like me. I thought I had to be perfect to be 
loved.” 

love does not Does that sound like something you 

depend on. might have said in a moment of ruthless 


honesty? A lot of us have that notion etched 
deeply into our brains. 

There are a variety of ways we come by 
this standard of perfection. Some of it comes 
from our parents who wanted us to be good 
girls and boys and who did everything they 
could so we would grow up to be mature, re- 
sponsible, productive adults. They set stan- 
dards of behaviour for us: keep your room 
neat, study hard and get good grades, don’t 
lie, stay away from kids who get into trouble. 
In setting those standards for us, our parents 
were doing what good parents do — teaching 
us the difference between right and wrong. 

But along the way, they may have been 
sending a message they never wanted to 
send. Or maybe they weren’t sending it at 
all; maybe we simply seemed to hear it. But 
we heard the message that, if we do well, if 
we are good, if we measure up, we deserve 
to be loved. If we do not do well, if we are 
bad, if we do not measure up, we do not 
deserve to be loved. 

Parents are in a bind. Good parenting 
must include setting standards for children. 
But even the most obedient children do not 
always meet those standards. So parents get 
disappointed, frustrated and angry. And 
even though parents may never intend that 
their children feel unlovable, that is what 
can easily happen. 

I was blessed with a wonderful father and 
mother. The older I get, the more I appreci- 
ate what they gave me. Like all kids, I some- 
times fell short of their expectations. I can 
still remember times when I was punished 
for those shortcomings. I still remember my 
dad saying, just before he administered a 
rare spanking, “Son, this is going to hurt me 


perfection 
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more than it hurts you.” (Of course I 
didn’t believe a word of it then!) 

I still remember all that. I wish I could 
also remember my dad telling me then 
that, even though I had disappointed him 
and made him angry, I was still his son 
and he loved me. But I don’t remember 
that because I don’t believe it happened. 

“I thought I had to be perfect.” Maybe 
that message was implanted in your con- 
sciousness by teachers who took for 
granted everything you did right and 
concentrated on your mistakes — high- 
lighting your spelling errors in red ink 
but seldom offering words of praise or 
encouragement. 

“T thought I had to be perfect.” Does 
that message come to women from 
movies and fashion ads featuring actresses 
and models with faces and figures unat- 
tainable by all but a few? Does the mes- 
sage of perfection come to men who are 
pushed to do more, earn more and win 
more and, so, judge themselves as losers? 

Maybe religion has played a part in 
our need to be perfect. Maybe the mes- 
sage that keeps coming through is that 
God demands moral perfection and, no 
matter how hard we try to be good, it is 
impossible to make ourselves pleasing to 
God. Maybe we’ve come to think of God 
as a divine policeman, constantly on the 
lookout for wrongdoing. This God is a 
rigorous record-keeper who’s making a 
list and checking it not only twice but 
constantly to find out all the ways we 
mess up. Perhaps God has set an impos- 
sible standard for our behaviour so that 
our predominant religious awareness is 
of our sinfulness. 

The tendency to be so hard on our- 
selves seems to be a special problem for 
“good” people. And by “good” I mean the 
people who are decent, fair and honest. 
They often sacrifice their own desires and 
comforts for the good of their family, 
community and country. They are de- 
pendable, trustworthy and compassionate. 
They are usually much more accepting of 
faults and frailties in others than in them- 
selves. And that is the great irony — they 
have a much harder time loving them- 
selves than they do loving their family 
members, neighbours or friends. 

In the Bible, there are frequent 
recitals of people’s sins. Here’s a sample 
from Hosea 4:1-2: 
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Hear the word of the Lord, O 
people of Israel; for the Lord has 
an indictment against the in- 
habitants of the land. There is no 
faithfulness or loyalty, and no 
knowledge of God in the land. 

Swearing, lying, and murder, and 

stealing and adultery break out; 

bloodshed follows bloodshed. 

With such wickedness in evidence, 
you would think God would finally say: 
“I give up on you. You can no longer be 
my people.” Instead, in Chapter 11 of 
Hosea, God says: 

When Israel was a child, I loved 

him, and out of Egypt I called my 


Because God treats us 
with such tenderness and 
gentleness, we can treat 
ourselves the same way 


son. The more I called them, the 

more they went from me ... Yet it 

was I who taught Ephraim to walk, I 

took them up in my arms ... How 

can I give you up, Ephraim? How 
can I hand you over, O Israel? ... 

My heart recoils within me; my 

compassion grows warm and tender. 

Those words demonstrate the match- 
less love of God, who is like a com- 
passionate father and a loving mother to 
the people of Israel, even though they 
have broken the commandments again 
and again. This same kind of love radi- 
ated from Jesus. Time after time, his dis- 
ciples disappointed him: they quarrelled 
with each other about who was the most 
important, they misunderstood his mis- 
sion and, at the moment of his crisis, 
they deserted him. Yet he never stopped 
loving them. 

When Jesus approached Jerusalem for 
the last time, he wept over it. Why? Be- 
cause he loved the city and the people 
who lived there, and he could foresee the 
disaster that would come to them. As he 
approached Jerusalem, he said, “If you, 
even you, had only recognized on this 
day the things that make for peace!” 


(Luke 19:41). Earlier he had said: 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, the city that kills 
the prophets and stones those who are 
sent to it! How often have I desired to 
gather your children together as a hen 
gathers her brood under her wings, and 
you were not willing!” (Luke 13:34). 

This is how God feels toward you and 
me! God loves us so much, aches with us 
and wants us to feel that love and trust 
him. God knows we are not perfect. God 
doesn’t expect us to be perfect. 

But what about the verse in Matthew 
5:48 where Jesus says, “Be perfect, 
therefore, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect”? The word usually translated “per- 
fect” is the Greek word teleios, meaning 
mature, fully developed. It doesn’t refer 
to moral perfection but to the kind of 
love that is like God’s love — mature, 
complete, open-hearted to all, full of 
blessing. Eugene Peterson’s translation © 
of this verse in The Message gives us the 
essential meaning: “Live generously and 
graciously toward others, the way God 
lives toward you.” 

God wants only the best for you and 
me. And God knows the best gift we can 
receive is the deep-down awareness that 
we are loved unconditionally. Even 
though we mess up, even though we hurt 
others and hurt ourselves, even though 
we disappoint others and disappoint 
God, there is nothing we can do to make 
God stop loving us. If that isn’t good 
news, I don’t know what is! 

Because God treats us with such ten- 
derness and gentleness, we can treat our- 
selves the same way. We can allow 
ourselves to be gentle toward the places 
in us that have been wounded. We can let 
go of the lie we’ve been telling ourselves 
— that we have to be perfect to be loved. 
We can accept the gift of gentleness that 
God holds out to us — a free gift with no 
strings attached. And we can accept it 
just as we are — not perfect as a friend, a 
spouse, a parent or a child. 

It’s OK not to be perfect. Not perfect 
in faith, not perfect in behaviour, not per- 
fect in countless ways yet loved immeas- 
urably and unconditionally by the One 
who is perfect and wants to give us life 
— abundant, joyous, eternal life. 


Kenneth Gibble is a freelance writer living in 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania. 
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‘Love justice, seek peace 
and follow it’ 


— Augustine, bishop in North Africa, 353-430 


The busy life of Dirk Ryneveld, QC 


by Tom Dickey 


ne of Slobodan Milosevic’s 
prosecutors likens the ongoing 
trial against the infamous former 


president of Yugoslavia to a hockey game 
in its third period. From 1999 to 2002, 
Dirk Ryneveld was a senior trial lawyer 
at a 2lst-century version of the Nurem- 
berg war trials — the International Crim- 
inal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia, 
held in The Hague, Netherlands. Mr. 
Ryneveld, whose work as a prosecutor 
helped to establish rape and sexual en- 
slavement as war crimes, describes the 
case he led against Mr. Milosevic’s 
crimes in Kosovo as the game’s first 
period. The case against his crimes in 
Croatia was the second period, and the 
case involving crimes in Bosnia, sched- 
uled to end in December, is the third 
period. There is a difference to hockey 
in The Hague, however. There will be a 
fourth period — Mr. Milosevic’s de- 
fence. Mr. Ryneveld realizes he may 
have to take another shift on the ice. “I 
have my robe and an open invitation to 
return,” he says. 

Dirk Ryneveld’s more than 30 years 
in the legal profession have often brought 
him face to face with what can truly be 
described as “‘a slice of life.” In 1978, he 
served as chief counsel to the coroner in 
an investigation into the crash of a Pacific 
Western 737 in Cranbrook, B.C., in 
which more than 40 people died. He was 
counsel for the Crown on various arson 
trials involving the Doukhobors. He has 
been a trial counsel on numerous murder 
trials and on serious, significant cases at 
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all levels of court, including cases involv- 
ing DNA and complex forensic evidence 
such as hair and fibre, tool mark identifi- 
cation, serology, toxicology, chemistry, 
pathology, psychiatry and psychology. 
A frequent lecturer and speaker, he has 
also been an adviser to senior govern- 
ment officials dealing with criminal jus- 
tice and a member of numerous attorney 
general committees on various aspects of 
criminal law. 


‘Some people think 

| seek out challenges. 

| prefer to think 
challenges seek me out’ 


Last November, Mr. Ryneveld was 
named Police Complaint Commissioner 
for British Columbia. A news release 
from the provincial government an- 
nouncing his appointment praised him 
for his “extensive legal experience and 
his reputation for fairness and integrity,” 
a background that should be a prerequi- 
site for any police complaint commis- 
sioner anywhere. 

Dirk Ryneveld is remarkable in an- 
other way, at least in light of the recent 
Statistics Canada census — he is a Pres- 
byterian. Born in Rotterdam, Holland, in 
1946, he moved to Canada with his par- 
ents, Adrian and Truus, and older brother 
and sister when he was six years old. 


Following several difficult years of work- 
ing at the entry-level jobs available to 
new immigrants, his father finally real- 
ized his dream of owning a dairy farm. 
The family settled in Kimberley, B.C., 
where they attended St. Andrew’s 
Church. Recognizing neither of his sons 
was likely to take over the farm, and hav- 
ing worked for nearly 10 years without a 
day off, Adrian sold the farm and became 
a head gardener. Truus, who had worked 
16-hour days with her husband on the 
farm, later worked for a bakery. 

After graduating from Simon Fraser 
University in Burnaby, B.C., Dirk attend- 
ed law school at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, graduating 
in 1971. He no doubt has an alumnus’s 
fondness for Saskatoon for more than 
one reason. It was at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Saskatoon, that he met Fiona, 
his wife of 33 years. 

According to Mr. Ryneveld, he be- 
came a Christian in his teenage years 
“probably without even knowing it.” 
There was no sudden revelation or exact 
moment when it happened, he says. “It 
was a gradual intellectual process, an 
awareness of an evolving faith.” The 
Rynevelds’ faith continued to be an 
integral part of their lives after they were 
married. Wherever Dirk’s increasingly 
busy career has taken them, they have 
attended a Presbyterian church. In Cran- 
brook, B.C., they were members of 
Knox, where Dirk served as an elder. 
When they moved to Victoria in 1985, 
they joined St. Andrew’s, where he also 
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served as an elder. They even managed to 
maintain a Presbyterian connection in 
The Hague, attending the American 
Protestant Church, an interdenomination- 
al congregation sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches, of which The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is a member. 
Incidentally, Fiona was not in The Hague 
simply to accompany her husband. She, 
too, worked for the war crimes tribunal, 
in administration. 

Each stage of Mr. Ryneveld’s career 
seems to have prepared him for the next. 
“Some people think I seek out chal- 
lenges: I prefer to think the challenges 
seek me out,” he replies with a chuckle 
when asked about the course his career 
has taken. “I’m like the guy with the 
little black cloud over his head,” he says, 
bringing to mind (for older readers, 
anyway) the character Joe Btfsplk from 
the comic strip Lil Abner. However, un- 
like the unfortunate Mr. Btfsplk, Mr. 
Ryneveld has been far from a jinx wher- 
ever he has gone. He has had to meet 
some huge challenges and make some 
excruciating decisions. He freely admits 
that not all his decisions have been popu- 
lar, but he finds reassurance in that 
proverbial bit of wisdom, “It’s impossi- 
ble to please everybody.” One thing for 
certain, he has “thoroughly enjoyed” 
every job he has had. 

His work with the war crimes tribunal 
has brought Mr. Ryneveld into contact 
with evidence of unspeakable crimes: 
mass murder, torture, rape, sexual en- 
slavement and the forced exodus of hun- 
dreds of thousands of non-Serbs. Asked if 
his faith has helped him deal with those 
horrors, Mr. Ryneveld replies without 
hesitation. It has done much more than 
that, he says. His faith has carried him 
through the agonizing situations he has 
faced on a daily basis during his more 
than 30 years as a prosecutor. “I have 
probably seen more than most people,” 
he suggests. “It’s not only the fate of the 
victims and their families, but the fate of 
the family of the accused as well.” 

Articulate and sincere, Dirk Ryneveld 
would make a wonderful apologist for 
Christianity. Yet, he has no need to defend 
his faith. “I believe we are given sufficient 
measure to cope with life’s challenges,” 
he says. “I am very grateful to God for 
giving me the strength I need.” 
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classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: Ross 
King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 519-363- 
3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member ONA, 
CNA, ANA, CAND. 


GRACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in east 
Ottawa (Orleans) is seeking a mature Chris- 
tian for the part-time position of “Church 


Musician/Music Coordinator.” Proven skills 
for leading congregational singing, worship 
teams, and adult choirs are essential. Appli- 
cations closing Oct. 17, 2003. Contact the 
Administrative Assistant at 613-824-9260, or 
in person at 1220 Old Tenth Line Rd, or 
www.graceorleans.ca. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 


DEAF MINISTRY IS NOT A JOB, IT,S A CALLING. 
The Atlantic (Interdenominational) Ministry 
of the Deaf is seeking an ordained person to 
act as chaplain for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada, primarily in Nova Scotia with limited 
responsibilities in the other 3 provinces. The 
job, which requires travel, is based in the 
Nova Scotia capital of Halifax, that boasts of 
world class universities and lots of winter 
and summer sports. Founded in 1972, the 
Atlantic (Interdenominational) Ministry of 
the Deaf enjoys support from the deaf, late 
deafened, hard of hearing and deaf/blind 
community it serves and from many denom- 
inations. If you have good knowledge of 
American Sign Language and are reading 
this with a hint of interest, we urge you to 
contact us to find out more about this re- 
warding position. Search Committee, Atlantic 
Ministry of the Deaf, 6225 Summit Street, 
Halifax, NS, B3L 1R6. (902) 454-5366 TTY/Voice 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Knox United Church in Agincourt 
Send Resumes to 2569 Midland Ave., 
Agincourt,ON M1S 1R3 
or tel: 416.293.4424 


Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


for more information 


Silly Things answers from page 33 


1. An upside-down evergreen tree 

2. Ahaton the loon 

3. If itis night, then the crescent moon in 
the sky should be light (not dark) 

4. Ifitis night, then the sun should not 
be reflected in the water (there should 
be a reflection of the moon) 

5. Aparty hat on the fish 


Oct.5 John Bowen 
Oct t2 
+ Witnessing to Jesus Christ 
Ray Stanford 

* The gift from God 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 26 
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66 r} 99 
Keacheut For Life! 
On CTS Television Qi? 

Sundays 2:30 - 3:00 pm (E.T) 

Sept. 21 Adrion Smith (Defensive Back, Toronto Argonauts) 


Sept. 28 John Bowen (Professor of Evangelism, Wycliffe College, U of T) 
* His journey to finding Jesus Christ 


* Ideas from his award winning book on evangelism 
Ray Stanford (Founder and Past President, Florida Bible College, USA) 


John Vissers (Principal, Presbyterian College, McGill University) 
- A personal testimony to Jesus Christ 


with host Dr. Larry Brice, Zeac4ot Ministries 
519.586.7878 www.reachoutministries.net 


6. Anisland with palm trees does not 
belong in this scene 

7. Abow on the skunks tail 

8. Bananas onan apple tree 

9. Acactus does not belong here 

10. A striped cat's tail on the songbird 
11. A teddy bear on the sunflower 

12. A person floating on a balloon 


ae 


| Don’t miss out 
| on your chance 
' to read it! 
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Winner of two Associated 
Church Press awards and 
four Canadian Church Press 
awards for 2002! 


Now accepting Visa and MasterCard ' 


Subcribe today! 1-800-619-7301 
in Toronto 416-441-1111 x308 
AA LLL 
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Faith in a land forgotten by time 


A Presbytery of Kamloops meeting can be a four-day trip 


by Tom Dickey 


Photo by Tim Faller 


mong the words that come to 
mind when describing the Pres- 
bytery of Kamloops in British 


Columbia is “humongous.” The journey 
from Prince Rupert in the northwest part 
of the presbytery to Penticton in the 
south is more than 1,400 kilometres. For 
the ministers and elders from Prince 
Rupert and Kitimat, unless they have ac- 
cess to an airplane or possess the same 
talent as the Flying Nun, attending pres- 
bytery meetings means a two-day trip 
each way. 


But what a mesmerizing trip it can be. 


Travellers in the presbytery can enjoy the 


beauty of the near-desert conditions of 


the Okanagan Valley, famous for its vine- 


yards and orchards. There’s more to the 


iM 
An orchard in the Okanagan Valley of British 
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area than wine and fruit, though (not that 
there’s anything wrong with wine and 
fruit!). Go online and you’ll find the 
Okanagan described as a vacationer’s 
paradise, seemingly a veritable hub of 
outdoor activities such as hiking, camp- 
ing, fishing, boating, skiing and golfing. 
Should travellers feel the need for peace 
and solitude, they can find it in a region 
often described as “a land forgotten by 
time” — the rainforest of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Among the other words that describe 
the Presbytery of Kamloops are “warm” 
and “supportive,” according to pres- 
bytery clerk Joan Grainger. Perhaps it’s a 
matter of distance-makes-the-heart- 
grow-fonder. Perhaps it’s the fact the 


Columbia. 


presbytery holds only three regular meet- 
ings a year. Whatever the reasons, when 
the presbytery gathers, usually at a re- 
treat in the most central location (Cache 
Creek), community, friendship and infor- 
mality are the order of the day or, in this 
case, the weekend. Clergy attendance is 
virtually 100 per cent. 

The 11 congregations in the pres- 
bytery are as “varied as the landscape,” 
says Mrs. Grainger. St. Andrew’s, Arm- 
strong, is a self-confident congregation in 
an agricultural community. St. Andrew’s, 
Kamloops, has a strong traditional min- 
istry and is currently involved in evangel- 
istic outreach to the community. Some 
churches (St. Andrew’s, Salmon Arm; 
Knox, Vernon; St. David’s, Kelowna; 


‘aman a a - 
i ii y 
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Lakeside, Summerland; St. Andrew’s, 
Penticton) find themselves ministering in 
the middle of significant retirement com- 
munities and major tourist areas. St. 
Giles, Prince George, is located in the 
centre of British Columbia’s interior 
forestry industry, an industry that has hit 
a few knotholes in recent years. Prince 
George is home to the country’s newest 
university, the University of Northern 
British Columbia, a fact that has helped 
maintain the diversity and vitality of the 
city and of St. Giles. Prince George is 
also home to Rev. Elizabeth Zook, a 
Presbyterian minister who has served as 
chaplain at Prince George Regional Hos- 
pital for 22 years. 

City-dwelling SUV owners who rarely 
travel any roads more threatening than 
those to their cottages would find there 
actually is a use for their gas-guzzlers if 
they were Presbyterians living in Prince 
Rupert and Kitimat. A two-point charge 
since May 2002, the trip between First 
Church, Prince Rupert, and Kitimat is a 
treacherous one in winter, requiring a 
four-wheel drive vehicle. The current 
minister (Rev. Bruce Gourlay) spends 
two weeks in each charge on rotation, liv- 
ing in his motor home behind the church 
when in Kitimat. Although it could cer- 
tainly be considered a struggling church 
by appearances (it has a worshipping 
congregation of about 20), First Church, 
Prince Rupert, has recently established a 
weekly breakfast program for a commu- 
nity suffering from high unemployment. 
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Rev. John Wyminga of the Cariboo Church leads a typically intergenerational worship service in the Nazko Valley house church. 


In the first week, four people came; with- 
in a year, the number was 100. 

But the Burning Bush Award for most 
unique ministry in the presbytery has to 
go to the Cariboo Church, the house 
church ministry in the Cariboo district of 
central British Columbia. Known to 
readers of Rev. David Webber’s contribu- 
tions to the Record as a land inhabited by 
wise creatures always ready to give hu- 
mans a lesson in theology, the Cariboo 
region covers more than 87,000 square 
kilometres, one-fifth of the entire 
province. Although the Cariboo Church 
does not and cannot cover every square 
kilometre, its pastoral work is spread 
throughout the region. It’s a pity there is 


Go tell it on the mountains. First Church, Prince Rupert, B.C., has been designated a 


historic site. 


no land equivalent of Air Miles — the 
ministry team (two full-time ministers, 
David Webber and Rev. John Wyminga, 
and one half-time minister, Rev. Charles 
McNeil) drives an astonishing 2,000 to 
2,500 km a week to get to and from min- 
istry points. Worship in church houses is 
either weekly or biweekly and is partici- 
patory and intergenerational. More than 
300 people take part regularly in the pro- 
grams and worship of Cariboo Church. 
Those of us who need a Tim Hortons 
or a bottle of water in the cup holder just 
to drive to the mall can only shake our 
heads at the scope of the Presbytery of 
Kamloops, admire the faith of the pres- 
bytery’s members and envy the view. 3 


- 
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BRYAN, CLARENCE (SCOTTY), 1910-2003. 
Scotty was a treasured and faithful lifelong 
; member of St. Andrew's, Hillsburgh, Ont. 
__ Elder for 36 years and a true gentleman in all 
| he did. 


CARRUTHERS, ARCHIE A., long-time faithful 
member of Appin Church, Appin, Ont., April 
26, 2003. He had served on the board of man- 
agers, as congregational secretary and was a 
third generation elder for 28 years. 


COMBER, MARGARET (MEG), 87, died June 
21, 2002. Member of Knox, Welland, Ont., 
30 years. 


CUNNINGHAM, JAMES S. Sr., lifelong and 
faithful member of Zion Presbyterian Church, 
East River St. Mary's, Pictou Co., N.S., passed 
, away on June 21, 2003. A devoted Christian 
and an elder for 63 years, he will be missed 
by friends and family, especially wife Sara 
(Cameron) Cunningham.“We loved thee well, 
but Jesus loved thee best.” 


HONEYMAN, DR. GRANT, whose service 
to church and community made him one of 
Brantford, Ontario’s most valued citizens, died 


Church Offices 


_. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


April 12, 2003. He is survived by his wife, 
Monica, and his four children. Grant was a 
member of Central Church for 44 years (an 
elder since 1962) and served as a member of 
the Presbytery of Paris. In 1995, the General 
Assembly appointed Dr. Honeyman to a spe- 
cial committee to hear an appeal from mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Montreal. Grant will 
always be remembered for his faithful and 
dedicated service. 


MacDONALD, MARY ETHEL, 88, passed 
away peacefully April 14, 2003. Longtime 
member of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Port Perry, Ont. 


MATTHEWS, LORNA, died Feb. 7, 2003. Mem- 
ber many years at Knox, Welland, Ont., where 
she was active prior to failing health. 


McDERMID, GORDON A., 87, elder and life- 
time member of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Martintown, Ont., June 17, 2003. 


MORNINGSTAR, GARY, 43, died June 22, 


2003. Communicant member most of his 
adult life at Knox, Welland, Ont. 


ie ial 


MORRISON, GLADYS BEVERLY, passed away 
April 25, 2003. Faithful member, choir mem- 
ber for over 40 years, Wychwood-Davenport, 
Toronto. 


PARSONS, EDWIN JOSEPH, went home to 
be with his Lord on March 9, 2003, at the age 
of 96. Ed was a faithful member of Boston 
Church, Milton, Ont., serving in many capacit- 
ies including being a session member for the 
past 42 years. He is lovingly remembered by 
both his family and church family. 


STOUFFER, HELEN, passed away in her 
100th year May 30, 2003. Long-time faithful 
member and former organist of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Port Perry, Ont. 


TESTER, FRANK, long-time faithful member 
and elder for 55 years, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Dundas, Ont., May 19, 2003. A kind, 
gentle man. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


St. Andrew’s 


Executive Staff Position 


The Life and Mission Agency is seeking 
someone to fill the position of 


Associate Secretary, 
Planned Giving 


Starting Date is April 1st, 2004 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 2003 


Applications should be submitted to: 
The Rev. J.P. lan Morrison 
50 Wynford Dr. 
Toronto ON M3C 1J7 
Tel: 416-441-1111 Ext. 257 
1-800-619-7301 
Fax: 416-441-2825 
E-mail: imorriso@presbyterian.ca 
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Presbyterian Church 
Stratford, ON 


165th Anniversary Year 


All friends and former members 
are invited to send greetings and 
if possible return and join us 


November 1 & 2, 2003 


Saturday Evening: 6:00 p.m. 
Congregational Dinner at the 
Canadian Legion, 207 St, Patrick Street 


Adults: $15.00, Children 5 to 10: $7.50 
Under 5; Free, Family Rates are available. 
Featuring: ’39 Casino Band led by Jack Hayter 
Sunday Morning: 11:00 a.m. 
Anniversary Service 


Special Guest 
The Moderator of the 129th General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
The Rey. Dr. P.A. (Sandy) McDonald 


For further information, tickets or to register 
with David Wray 
c/o St. Andrew’s Church 
25 St. Andrew Street, Stratford, ON N5A 1A2 
519-271-5668 standrews@cyg.net 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Elmsdale, NS, St. Matthew's; Hardwood Lands. 
Rev. Dr. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., 
Dartmouth, NS B3A 2E6; 902-469-4480; 
pamcdonald@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Hunter River, PEl; Glasgow Road; Brookfield. 
Rev. Dr. Gordon Matheson, PO Box 275, 
Charlottetown, PEI C1A 7K4; stapmath@ 
eastlink.com. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, PEI 
(Murray Harbour North; Murray Harbour 
South; Peter’s Road; Caledonia). Rev. Roger 
MacPhee, Belfast PO, Belfast, PEI COA 1A0; 
902-659-2703; rkmacphee@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Riverview, NB, Bethel. Rev. Ruth Houtby, 36 
Bridge St., Sackville, NB E4L 3N7; 506-536- 
3786; rhoutby@nb.sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

Summerside, PEI, Summerside Church. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEI C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Windsor, NS, St. John’s; Noel Road, St. James. 
Rev. Tim Archibald, 5563 Prospect Rd., New 
Minas, NS B4N 3K8; kingspcc@glinx.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Quebec City, St. Andrew's. Rev. Ross Davidson, 
702, rue Lafontaine, Thetford Mines, QC 
G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; jrhdavidson@ 
globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (senior team minister). 
Rev. Dawn Griffiths, 45 Bond St., Lindsay, ON 
K9V 3P9; 705-324-5992; db.griffiths@ 
sympatico.ca. 
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Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (church worker, 
Cantonese-speaking, one-year contract). 
Rev. Samuel Priestly, 143 Main St. N, 
Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Oro, Trinity Community (two full-time posi- 
tions: associate pastor, adult spiritual forma- 
tion; youth pastor). Rev. Doug Johns, 99 
Peter St. N, Orillia, ON L3V 4Z3; 705-325- 
5183 ext. 2; opc.min@encode.com. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Dennis Cook, 
97 Burcher Rd., Ajax, ON L1S 2R3; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, ON MiE 1P4; guildwood@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Everett Briard, 
255 Wright Cres., Ajax, ON L1S 5S5; 
ebriard@rogers.com. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON 
L7B 152; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Stouffville, St. James. Rev. Laura Duggan, 484 
Water St., Newmarket, ON L3Y 1M5; 905- 
895-5512; duggan@on.aibn.com. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Dr. 
Stewart Gillan, 150 Gateway Blvd., Toronto, 
ON M3C 3E6; 416-696-7909; sgillan@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1R0; 905-722-3544; 
standrew@ils.net. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 


Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 


Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 


Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant 
Church. Rev. Donald N. Young, 11 White Oaks 
Ave., Brantford, ON N3R 5N8; greenbrier@ 
bfree.on.ca. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. David Heath, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, ON N8A 5G5; 
dsheath@kent.net. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 Ivy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

London, DaySpring. Rev. John Bannerman, 
342 Pond Mills Rd., London, ON N5Z 3X5; 
519-681-7242; jbannerman@bellnet.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. Mark 
Davidson, 220 Livingstone Ave. N, Listowel, 
ON N4W 1P9; jmdavidson@porchlight.ca. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. D. 
Clements, 9 Victoria St. N, Goderich, ON N7A 
2R4; 519-524-7512; knoxpresbyterian@ 
on.aibn.com. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s (two positions: min- 
ister and half-time pastoral care assistant). 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. N, 
Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; 519-291-4690; 
jzondag@porchlight.ca. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-McIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@shaw.ca. 

Winnipeg, Lockport Community (half-time). 
Rev. Robert Murray, PO Box 222, Pinawa, MB 
ROE 1L0; 204-753-8439; pcf@granite.mb.ca. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew's. Rev. 
George Yando, 314-24th St. W, Prince Albert, 
SK S6V 4N1; 306-764-4771; gandbayando@ 
sasktel.net. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. Rev. 
John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew's (team minister, 
specialties: CE and youth). Rev. Seung Kim, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6; 
306-955-5457. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 Sherwood 
Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543-9080; 
nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Lloydminster, Knox. Rev. Glenn Ball, 
265 Fir St., Sherwood Park, AB T8A 2G7; 
sherwoodparkpresby@shaw.ca. 

St. Albert, AB, Braeside. Rev. Dr. Lloyd Fourney, 
18512 92nd Ave., Edmonton, AB T5T 1P4; 
780-481-1614. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney. Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwen- 
berg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbotsford, BC 
V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Fred Speckeen, 
116 1156 Sunset Dr., Kelowna, BC V1Y 9R7; 
joan_speckeen@telus.net. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s (senior minister). Rev. S. 
Bruce Cairnie, 20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC 
V3A 5A9; bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


Ordinations 


MacDonald, Rev. Jennifer, lona, Dartmouth, 
N.S., Aug. 17. 
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ANNUAL DINNER FOR 
Former Residents of Knox College 
(KNOXFRA) 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 1, 2003 
Reception: 6:00 p.m. 


Dinner: 7:30 p.m. 
Reception, tour of the residence, 
dinner, speaker 


For more information contact: 
Knox College 416-978-0139 or 
e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


Lakeside 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Minister Search 


The congregation of Lakeside Presbyterian Church, 
Summerland, BC is prayerfully looking for its 
first full-time minister to shepherd the church 
family and expand its mission. Summerland is 

a vibrant, picturesque community nestled on 
Okanagan Lake in the beautiful Okanagan 
Valley. You may learn more about us by reading 
our Profile on the web site or by contacting our 
Interim-Moderator. We look forward to hearing 
from you and welcome all enquiries. 


The Rev. Dr. Fred Speckeen 
Interim-Moderator 
116 1156 Sunset Drive 
Kelowna, BC VIY 9R7 
Telephone and Fax: 250.763.7486 


www.summerland.net/presbyterians 


1 “The Sky's 
TheLimits 


_ * Masonry 
* Slate/Cedar/Copper 
Roofs 
* Concrete Repairs 
* Sandblasting 
* Waterproofing 
* Full Restorations 
* Tuckpointing 
* Painting 
* Highrigging 
* Caulking 
Happy to serve your 
congregation... 


HERITAGE 


RESTORATION ne 


4580 Conc.6, RR#4, 
Uxbridge, Ontario L9P 1R4 


416-439-9642 


fax 905-649-6849 
heritagerestoration@hotmail.com 


(CUSTOM J 


1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


* Design * Manufacture 
¢ Installation 


Specializing in 

V Steeples 

/Y Domes 

VY Spires / Finials 

V Restorations 

Y Renovations / Additions 


V Lightning Protection Systems 
¥ Cedar, Slate, Copper 
& Sheet Metal 


Ph: (905) 849-7785 
Fax: (905) 842-7491 


E-mail: 
info@customcupola.com 


www.customcupola.com 
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contemporary spirituality 


The security factor 


by David Webber 


6 here on earth do you suppose 
she puts them all?” asked 
Linda. “She comes to our 


makeshift squirrel feeder about every 
three minutes, grabs another peanut and 
scampers away. She can’t possibly be 
eating them that fast. Besides, she has 
hauled away about five pounds of 
peanuts in the two weeks we have been 
camping here. No red squirrel can eat 
that much. She has got to be caching 
them for the winter.” 

Early autumn was upon us. We had 
whittled our holidays down to one last 
day. It seemed as if we had been camp- 
ing at Raven Lake for so long we should 
have been granted Chilcotin squatters 
rights. We spent much of the time inside 
our trailer as it had rained almost contin- 
uously. Watching the female squirrel had 
become our main recreational pastime. 

We named her Mama Cass because 
of her girth and maternal disposition. 
She was gentle and seemed genuinely 
interested in us. Chelsea had been feed- 
ing her from her hand since about the 
second day. Mama Cass had begun to 
come up to Chelsea wherever she was to 
request a nut. We got to know Mama 
Cass really well but, after three weeks, 
we still did not know what she was 
doing with all the nuts. 

That’s how I came to be a squirrel 
spy. I was given the assignment by the 
chain of command in our camp, which 
runs from Linda, Chelsea, Bud (our Lab) 
down to me. My assignment was to go 
undercover and try to determine what 
Mama Cass did with all her nuts. And so 
it was, on the last day of camp, at pre- 
cisely 1100 hours, that I laced up my 
bush boots, donned my expedition cap, 
synchronized my Timex Ironman Indiglo 
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wristwatch, checked the flap on my 
Leatherman knife and left for the out- 
house. My subject had seen me go there 
at least three times a day (and as many 
times a night if she was watching) since 
we had moved into her neighbourhood. 
Hiding in the outhouse, I peeked out 
of a knothole and watched as Mama 
Cass came running from the pine forest 
across the road and into our camp. | left 
the outhouse quietly and faded into the 
pine forest. I took up temporary quarters 
behind a large pine, pulled the bill of my 
ballcap down over my eyes and pretend- 
ed to read the deer sign. Out of the cor- 
ner of my eye, I watched as Mama Cass 
came running from our camp with a 
peanut in her mouth. She stopped at the 
edge of the forest, looked over her shoul- 
der to make sure she was not being 


watched and scampered the length of a 
downed pine only to be lost from sight 
on the forest floor. Two minutes and 30 
seconds later, she resurfaced at the 
downed pine, scampered its length to the 
edge of the forest, did three shoulder 
checks for security and then bounded 
into our camp to the squirrel feeder. 

I took advantage of the moment and 
deftly crawled to another pine farther into 
the forest in the direction of the squirrel 
traffic. Soon Mama Cass was coming 
across the road, down the pine and, this 
time, I saw exactly where she went with 
her nut. She ran across the forest floor be- 
tween the large pines to a particularly 
mossy location. I peered from behind my 
pine as she paused to double-check for in- 
truders before she deposited her nut into a 
large cavity under the moss. When she left 
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to get another nut, I went quickly to her 
cache and put my eye down to the little 
round hole in the moss. Sure enough, 
there were the nuts. I enlarged the hole 
slightly as I peered in. I had to leave im- 
mediately so as not to be discovered. 

I made it back to the cover of my ob- 
servation pine before Mama Cass re- 
turned. Nut in mouth, she scampered 
down the log and across the forest floor 
toward her cache. About two metres 
from it, she stopped and stared. The look 
on her little squirrel face was one of ab- 
solute horror. Her tiny mouth fell open 
and she dropped the nut. She looked 
slowly, cautiously and fearfully all 
around her. She knew her cover was 
blown. She knew all she had worked for 
over the past weeks was at risk. Her pre- 
cious winter cache had been discovered 
and tampered with. 

If I had not seen it for myself, I would 
never have believed a little squirrel could 
be so expressive. The look on the squir- 
rel’s face as she froze, stared in horror 
and realized she had failed to keep her 
winter cache secure, putting her survival 
at risk, was nothing short of pathetic. But 
I had seen that look before many times 
— in my own eyes and in the eyes of 
many with whom I share church. 

The security factor. For a Chilcotin 
squirrel, it is about the security of a win- 
ter cache. The squirrel alone is respons- 
ible for this security. For the Christian, it 
is about the security of eternal salvation. 
But who is responsible for this security? 

Christians are quick to mouth such 
words as “salvation by the grace of God 
alone.” We are eager to believe in Jesus 
Christ, God’s gift for the salvation of the 
world. And, yet, many of us live in tor- 
ment that we (or one of our loved ones) 
could somehow lose our salvation 
through inadequate performance. There 
is the tendency (better put, a bad habit) 
many Christians have of assuming we 
alone are responsible for keeping our sal- 
vation secure. Christians — good, solid, 
mature, Bible-believing, God-fearing, 
Christ-following Christians — often 
walk around with fear in their hearts and 
horror in their spirits, convinced their sal- 
vation is always at risk. If this is so, we 
are like squirrels on a nut hunt. 

Jesus made it clear that the security 
factor in salvation is as much a matter of 
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God’s grace as the cross and empty 
tomb. A bunch of would-be followers 
once asked him what God wanted them 
to do for salvation. Jesus did not give 
them a to-do list or some performance 
objectives. He said: “This is what God 
wants you to do: Believe in the one he 
has sent” (John 6:29, NLT). He went on 
to say: “And this is the will of God, that I 
should not lose even one of all those he 
has given me, but that I should raise 
them to eternal life at the last day” (John 
6:39, NLT). John’s Gospel records Jesus 
saying: “I give them eternal life, and they 
will never perish. No one will snatch 
them away from me, for my Father has 
given them to me, and he is more power- 
ful than anyone else. So no one can take 
them from me” (John 10:28-29, NLT). 
Jesus is crystal clear. The apostle Paul 
understood him. He wrote: “For by grace 
you have been saved through faith, and 
this is not your own doing; it is the gift of 
God — not the result of works, so that no 
one may boast” (Ephesians 2:8-9, NRSV). 
Salvation is solely by the hand of Christ. 
The security of that salvation is also solely 


by his hand. Despite many Christians 
arguing otherwise, I have never seen or 
heard a clear biblical argument made 
against what Jesus says about the security 
of salvation. Besides, the Bible cannot 
contradict itself or Jesus. Certainly how a 
Christian lives in the light of his or her 
salvation is important — important as 
gratitude offered to God for the great gift 
of the Son, not as performance required to 
keep salvation secure. How can we pos- 
sibly preserve what we could not procure? 

We are much more than mere squir- 
rels on a nut hunt. Our task is to believe 
in Jesus, not browbeat ourselves with 
doubts about salvation based upon our 
last failure. The clear emphasis of Scrip- 
ture is that the believer has eternal life as 
a present possession (John 3:16, 1 John 
5:11-13) and is kept secure by Jesus 
(John 10:28) because of what he has 
done (Romans 5:1, 8:1). 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor 
to the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, 
B.C., house church ministry and the author 
of From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 


Pianist 


The varnished floor. 


The stack of sheet music. 


The piano stool. 
The instrument itself, 
a smile of white keys 


huge lid, giant frame, 
fitting the room 


your conversation, 


dainty feet on pedals, 


and your steel hums 


peppered with black ones, 


like its sound once did. 


As much as I remember 


I recall hammer hitting string 

like that was your true speech. 

And thoughts of your touch, your kisses, 
give way to the image of your 


your fingers drawing sweet melody 
from the Steinway well. 


Yes, all of those now gone 
find their way of never leaving. 
I press down on middle C 


deep in this shiny wood. 


— John Grey 
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... Action Réfugiés 
Montréal, where 
Glynis Williams 
seeks to provide 
support and hope 
for refugee 
claimants (Canada 
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... women and men 
studying at our 
theological colleges 
as they prepare 

for service in our 
congregations 
(Theological 


Guatemala, where 
Ken Kim works to 


sweatshop workers 
(International 
Ministries) 


munity at Anishinabe 
Fellowship Centre 
and Flora House in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(Canada Ministries — 
ministry with native 
people) 


...our partner 
church in Guyana, 
where Rev. Christo- 
pher Jorna serves 
six congregations 
(International 
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youth as they 
gather to celebrate 
their faith at 
Canada Youth 
2003 


Wasaga Beach 
Community Church 
in Ontario, as they 
reach out in the 
name of Jesus 
Christ (Canada Min- 
istries — growing 
new congregations) 


m ... our partner 
church in Eastern 
Europe, where 


with churches and 
schools (Interna- 


... national office 
staff and regional 
staff as they 
support local 
congregations 

in many vital 
areas of ministry 


... the commis- 
sioners who attend 
the annual meeting 
of the General 
Assembly of our 
church (General 
Assembly budget) 


Presbyterians 
Sharing ... Sunday, 
September 28, 2003 
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Same-sex marriage issue 


David Harris 


deserves serious debate 


Theological arguments have been lacking on both sides 


arely in recent memory has a dispute involving religion 

been conducted so irreligiously. Comments on same- 

sex marriage — all too frequently uttered by religious 
leaders — have been mostly specious, unedifying and some- 
times worse. 

There are cogent theological and biblical points to be made 
on both sides of this sensitive issue, but the consideration of 
whether a committed homosexual lifestyle is theologically 
valid has lowered the bar of incivilities to a level rarely seen 
since the Reformation. Truth has been scarce; truth spoken in 
love even rarer. 

Christians opposed to same-sex marriage usually allege 
faithfulness to Scripture is at stake. Many declare with 
unblanching presumption that anyone who argues differently 
is simply not a Christian. 

For Presbyterians, such a position is untenable. The grace 
of baptism cannot be washed away by an opinion, even if it be 
proved wrong. Moreover, the church discerns truth and orders 
its life under the Spirit’s guidance when the community gathers 
around Christ’s Word, sacraments and discipline. That requires 
listening with care and respect to different points of view. 

But those points of view need to be cogently argued. With 
the exception of a few ministers who have gone public (as 
reported in our story on page 14), liberal ministers and theo- 
logians have been unusually silent. If they care about this issue, 
they surely have an obligation to engage in the debate and to 
put forward persuasive theological arguments. 

Regrettably, a number of those in the church who oppose 
same-sex marriage seem to base their position largely on emo- 
tional not theological grounds. Their criticisms appear to rest 
almost entirely on revulsion to two males having sex (notably, 
lesbianism is rarely invoked). It is plausible that nature creates 
this reaction, but that would be mainly a psychological not 
theological argument. Emotions have their place but cannot 
be the sole ground of theology. 

Another commonly expressed view is that same-sex unions 
will undermine straight marriage. But how are the approx- 
imately one per cent of homosexuals who currently live in 
permanent relationships (of the three to five per cent of the 
population who are homosexual) a threat to the remainder of 
the straight, married population? 


2 


Others argue that homosexual marriage threatens the family. 
This is rarely explained, although it is sometimes tied to the 
argument that the primary focus of marriage is procreation. 
Proponents say that, since gay men can’t create the physical 
image of their love in their children as can heterosexuals, they 
can’t form a family and shouldn’t be deemed married. Among 
other things, this theory appears to devalue childless marriages 
or couples who adopt. 

While one of the chief reasons for marrying is undoubtedly 
about procreation, it is certainly not the only one. Theologic- 
ally, marriage is a symbol of the union between Christ and 
his church, and speaks of mutual joy, love and friendship. The 
biological necessity of the continuation of the species may be 
the primary reason humans mate, but marriage is surely more 
than fulfilling animal instincts. 

And there lies one of the major pitfalls of this debate. 
Marriage is rarely defined beyond the phrase “a union of a 
man and a woman,” a definition that dates from imperial Rome. 
At times, it has also been about making a woman a man’s prop- 
erty; it has been viewed as a contract, a covenant, focused on 
romance and focused on non-romantic procreation. It wasn’t 
included among the Western church’s sacraments until the 
12th century and didn’t become doctrine in the Roman 
Catholic Church until the Counter-Reformation Council of 
Trent in the 16th century. 

The most offensive arguments are those that suggest 
same-sex marriage would open the door to polygamy, underage 
marriage and various sexual perversions. This can only be 
described as hateful fear-mongering. The government’s same- 
sex marriage proposal would have the same consent guidelines 
as opposite-sex marriage. 

There is also an argument that calling same-sex unions 
marriage mocks heterosexual marriage. By this logic, one 
might reasonably conclude that Canadian men’s personhood 
was similarly mocked in 1929 when the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in Britain decided that Canadian women 
were persons too. 

Ultimately, these arguments against same-sex marriage are 
unhelpful polemic. Even when the Bible is invoked, the situa- 
tion improves little. No serious Christians believe “anything 


(continued on page 9) 
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_ letters 


Courage, Christian 


How refreshing to read Rev. Mark 
Lewis’s article Faith Demands That We 
Ask Searching Questions (July/August). 
To be encouraged by the clergy to open 
our minds, expand our thoughts to a new 
level while seeking the truth and main- 
taining our faith, is an offer hard to 
refuse. Imagine that! A Jesus who is not 
confined by our limited ability to con- 
ceive of the infinite dimensions of God. 
Thanks to Mr. Lewis for his thoughts. 
There must be some more thinkers out 
there. Please share with us and push back 
the boundaries a bit. 
Ed Kelly, 
Bayfield, Ont. 


Thank you, Rev. Mark Lewis, for opening 
the great door another crack. Love may 
just be like exploring outer space — just 
as we feel we know where it ends, we find 
out there is more. Also, when DNA begins 
to answer questions, again there is more. 
It is very difficult to push the door 
open when the absolutists’ absolute 
knowledge provides simple answers. 
Let’s talk. 
Jim Butchart, 
Paisley, Ont. 


Rev. Mark Lewis is to be commended for 
his courageous and inspirational leader- 
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ship as moderator of the 128th General 
Assembly. I wonder, however, whether 
his article Faith Demands That We Ask 
Searching Questions might not con- 
tribute to serious theological confusion 
concerning the centrality of Christ in the 
church’s faith and life. 

While rightly encouraging us to ask 
searching questions about our faith, the 
former moderator imagines that the con- 
fession of Christ as Lord may be reinter- 
preted as a general religious question 
about faith in the creative force of love 
in the universe. He also suggests that 
people of other religions might find the 
same salvation in their faith traditions. 

Contrary to what Mr. Lewis asserts, I 
must confess that I do not find it relative- 
ly easy to answer the question “Do you 
believe Jesus is the Son of God?” Per- 
haps my faith is too weak. Perhaps I ask 
too many searching questions. But it 
takes every ounce of faith I have each 
day to make that confession as a follower 
of God’s crucified Messiah. 

Similarly, I would find it a whole lot 
easier to affirm the ultimate worthiness of 
human existence in the face of death than 
to get to my feet in a worship service and 
confess with God’s people that “on the 
third day he rose again from the dead” 
and “I believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” Those words, for me, constitute a 
real intellectual challenge! And I believe 


ENTIRELY. 
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I’m able to say them solely because of 
God’s amazing grace, through which God 
has shared divine self-knowledge with 
me in the person of Jesus Christ. 

In my conversations with Jewish, 
Muslim, Hindu and Buddhist friends, I 
have discovered that many of them are 
offended when well-meaning Christians 
interpret other faith traditions in terms of 
the Christian conception of salvation. I 
have been told in no uncertain terms that 
people wish to have the particularity of 
their faith traditions respected. In short, 
reinterpreting other religions in terms of 
a Western liberal Christian understanding 
is often understood by those of other reli- 
gious traditions as subversive and arro- 
gant on the part of Christians. 

Many will say we live in the challeng- 
ing days of religious pluralism and that it 
is therefore our responsibility to ask hard 
questions about our faith. True. Christian 
faith seeks understanding. It does not 
shrink from self-knowledge. It dares to 
ask hard questions. It engages in conver- 
sation. But in the midst of equally chal- 
lenging days, the Reformers, who could 
hardly be accused of an unwillingness 
to ask searching questions, were also 
unashamed of the gospel and unapolo- 
getic about its proclamation: “Christ 
alone” guided their preaching and teach- 
ing. Courageous and inspirational Chris- 
tian leadership today, I submit, is marked 
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This maize mill in Rio Salado, Livingston, Guatemala, is saving women hours of back- 
breaking work and freeing up time for them to work on other income generating activities. 


It is a fairly simple machine, but a diesel-powered maize mill can save a whole 
community hours and hours of labour. 


Maize (white corn) is a staple crop in Guatemala. It is ground into flour to 
make tortillas and other food. Preparing the maize by hand is hard work, and it 
can take a woman three to five hours a day to feed her family. The maize mill 
however can grind one woman’s corn in a couple of minutes, and the whole 
community can have its corn prepared in a couple of hours. 


PWS&D’s partner CEIDEC has been helping communities install maize mills. 
Each woman pays a small sum to have her corn ground each day. The fee is 
used to pay for the diesel and maintenance of the mill. The side benefits for the 
community are tremendous. With the time they save, the women are able to 
tend their gardens, care for their children, spend time learning to read and 
write, and work on income generating activities. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and congre- 
gations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from Presbyter- 
ians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 


50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
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by the same humble confidence in the 
truth of the gospel. 

John Vissers, 

Principal, The Presbyterian College, 

Montreal 


The article by Rev. Mark Lewis was 
delightful as it bridges the distance be- 
tween “us Christians” and “them non- 
Christians,” thus uniting humanity to a 
degree. Many have stumbled on the pass- 
word idea that, if one does not believe 
that “Jesus is the Son of God,” one is 
surely damned. 

Can we Christians now extend our 
scope to understanding one step further 
toward sustainability? For example, does 
the God of love encourage us to rape the 
sea for the purpose of getting rich, fat and 
powerful without any thought of replen- 
ishing the stocks for future generations or 
sharing the bounty with other species, not 
to mention with all humanity today? God 
the Creator was willing to suffer for our 
sins, but he also stated, “Go and sin no 
more.” One hopes that by placing us here 
on Earth the intention was not the eventu- 
al annihilation of the planet. 

If we express our belief in the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ as understanding 
“the ultimate meaningfulness of human 
existence over and against the fact of suf- 
fering, sorrow and death,” can we glibly 
live our lives smugly focused on our spir- 
ituality and ignore the fact that humankind 
is systematically, through “progress,” 
destroying the very universe that brought 
us to life? If we say we believe in the 
death of Christ on Calvary and, as such, 
“live in a relationship with the Creator 
that is based on the mercy of the Creator 
rather than on [our] righteousness,” can 
we not walk responsibly in partnership 
with the Creator, respecting the Earth that 
sustains the future stewards of the planet? 
Can we begin to do what it takes to love 
our Creator back? 

Joanne Cowan, 
Victoria 


I take exception to Rev. Mark Lewis’s 
statement that “the future of our church 
depends on our ability to rediscover the 
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universal nature of God’s love.” Mr. 
Lewis seems to base that on his interpre- 
tation of 1 John 4:8. I believe the future 
of our church depends on our spreading 
the good news of Jesus Christ. God 
showed how much he loved us by send- 
ing his only Son to bring us eternal life 
through his death, as I think a reading of 
the entire chapter of 1 John 4 suggests. 
Nona Fletcher, 
Appin, Ont. 


Good news and bad news 

The good news: I believe there are signs 
of growth and health and hope for the fu- 
ture of the denomination in many Pres- 
byterian congregations. The bad news: 
Were I to believe some of what I read in 
the July/August issue of the Record, | 
might change my mind. First, my read- 
ing of the editorial is that it suggests the 
acceptance of homosexual practice 
would be a step forward for the church. 
Then a letter from Mrs. Pentland (whom 
I know and respect) suggests the Re- 
formation spirit comes through Bishop 
John Spong, whom many people regard 
as a heretic. Then the past moderator re- 
commends what seems to me to be a new 
interpretation for the church doctrine that 
Jesus is the only Saviour of humanity. 

As I understand Scripture, this is not 
the way to move toward growth and 
health and hope for the future of our 
church. If one examines the theology and 
practice of ministry in churches that are 
growing, even Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, it is quite the reverse. Change in 
the church is important for it to remain 
relevant to society. However, our theol- 
ogy and practice of ministry should 
evolve like pouring water from a pitcher 
into a glass: the shape of the water 
changes but it is still water. 

J.F- Loach, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Gender equity and apologies 

Thanks to John Schofield for his account 
of the courageous and ultimately success- 
ful struggle of Ven. Nangula Kathindi to 
overcome the prejudice against women’s 
ordination in her native Namibia 
(African Priest Tackles AIDS, Land 
Reform and Domestic Violence, July/ 
August). And congratulations to our 
church for having the foresight to honour 
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Archdeacon Kathindi for her work on the 
cutting edge of mission. While there are 
now 10 women clergy in her Anglican 
communion in Namibia, Mr. Schofield 
notes gender equity remains a distant 
goal there and in many other countries. 
In the same issue, the Record notes 
(Presbytery Profile) that the first ordina- 
tion of a woman in the Presbyterian 
Church in the Maritimes occurred in 
1977, nine years after the first such or- 
dination in the national church. These, 
like Ms. Kathindi’s in 1993, were not 
easy victories, yet the scores of women 
who have since entered and enriched the 
Presbyterian ministry in Canada and 
fostered other developments such as the 
national women in ministry committee 
suggest that gender equity in our own 
denomination is a relatively solid 
achievement. 
Douglas Stewart, 
Regina 


As a Namibian living in Canada, it was 
with great enthusiasm that I started to 
read African Priest Tackles AIDS, Land 
Reform and Domestic Violence. But my 
enthusiasm was quickly overpowered by 
disappointment. 

As a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, I would like to comment on the 
unfortunate statement made by Archdea- 
con Nangula Kathindi. She said: “Whites 
think, now that they’re used to apolo- 
gizing, everyone’s going to clap their 
hands for them. But we have wounds that 
still need patching up and healing.” I 
would like to explain more about these 
apologies. 

The Dutch Reformed Church re- 
mained closely associated with the 
Afrikaner (white) people of South 
Africa. The DRC in Namibia is also part 
of this church body. In 1994 and 1998, 
the general synod of the DRC sought to 
make amends and seek reconciliation. Its 
pronouncement against apartheid in 1998 
finally satisfied even the critical stance of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es, and the DRC was allowed to resume 
membership after 16 years suspension. 

Over the past 10 years, there have 
been a number of other occasions where 
different scenarios developed around the 
issue of confession and forgiveness. 
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Many may have heard of the public con- 
fession of guilt made by Prof. Willie 
Jonker in November 1990 at the Rusten- 
burg Consultation, a national conference 
of South African churches. Speaking on 
behalf of himself, the DRC and the 
Afrikaner people, he confessed to the 
part all had played in apartheid and all 
the evil, pain and suffering brought about 
by it. The reaction was immediate and 
spontaneous. Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
moved forward as Prof. Jonker sat down, 
embraced him and said he and the Chris- 
tians of South Africa had no other option 
but to accept this confession and declare 
their forgiveness. 

Similar scenarios took place from 
time to time in various settings. Several 
local faith communities experienced 
moving moments of forgiveness and 
reconciliation after hearing DRC mem- 
bers or leaders confess their guilt and 
share in apartheid. Here and there, pres- 
byteries had the same experience. And 
at an international meeting, the Global 
Consultation on World Evangelism, 
which took place in Pretoria in 1997, 
tears flowed as DRC members and min- 
isters confessed to their South African 
brothers and sisters. More than 150 DRC 
delegates signed a written declaration. 

Most Christians in the region think 
reconciliation and forgiveness can now 
become a reality. Yet it would be wrong 
to adopt a linear approach and claim that 
confession was made once and for all. 
Rather, it should be seen as part of a 
process — a healing process for all 
involved. 

Ms. Kathindi is one of those involved. 
It is clear people look up to her as an 
example. Therefore, it is sad that Ms. 
Kathindi made such an unnecessary 
statement about the “whites.” The white 
Afrikaner people of the region are very 
much involved in the new struggles 
of the region. The South West Africa 
Ministry is also a result of that. 

Archdeacon Kathindi also said: “This 
is not a time to look at the past. This is a 
time to look to the future with hope.” 
Please, Ms. Kathindi, again we are sorry 
for the past. Please look at the future 
with hope and let us face the new strug- 
gles and challenges like AIDS, poverty 


and crime in the region together as 
Christians. 

Jaco Jacobs, 

South West Africa Ministry, 

White Rock, B.C. 


No need of God? 

I recently heard a radio interview with a 
scientist about Isaac Newton. Perhaps he 
had written a book on this influential ob- 
server of falling apples. He was asked if 
scientific discoveries had adversely af- 
fected Newton’s faith. “No,” the scientist 
replied. “In fact, Newton would have 
been horrified to know that people in 
later generations would use his teachings 
to justify their atheism.” 

The interviewer then asked if the sci- 
entist’s work had affected his faith. “No, 
not at all,” replied the scientist, adding 
that his atheism remains quite unaffected 
by his research. He believes we can find 
satisfactory ethical and moral solutions to 
life’s problems without any need of God. 

No need of God? I can’t be an atheist 
because of two things I can find no other 
answers to than to posit God. (This is 
apart from my spiritual and personal ex- 
periences of God’s love and forgiveness, 
and my faith in the biblical story of God’s 
self-revelation in Christ.) The two mir- 
acles are: God created the heavens and 
the Earth, and the resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Creation and Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion both point us directly to God. 

But do we need God? Probably not! 
I’m not sure we were created to need 
God. We were created to enjoy God and 
to return God’s love for us. We particular- 
ly do this by loving all God has made in 
the heavens and on the Earth. When we 
open ourselves to God, something irre- 
sistible happens. We end up loving God 
and, in so doing, discover the very best 
way to live. And this closes the mind to 
nothing and opens the heart to everything. 

Rod Ferguson, 
Prince George, B.C. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 
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goes” in the church today or that Scrip- 
ture should be ignored. But the Bible has 
little to say on the subject and what is 
there is not so easily understood. 

The meaning of Scripture is mediated 
by our understanding, and our under- 
standing is formed by our culture. It is 
not a question of whether the Bible is 
true; it is a question of how it is true: 
2,000 years of theological debate is the 
evidence of this. Sola scriptura (only the 
Scriptures) does not — cannot — pre- 
clude using the divine gift of reason. 

This oughtn’t to be a worry or obs- 


tacle. Medieval theologians spent a good I ‘ \ 
deal of effort trying to reconcile seem- 


ingly opposite interpretations of scrip- 7. ® e 
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tural passages. Probably the most 
famous is Peter Abelard’s Yes and No, 

a question-and-answer approach to 
theological problems. A return to that 
approach would be a major step forward 
in this heated climate. 
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hand, it should be noted that, despite de- minded veople with s hared experiences.” 
nominational differences, various creeds (AG g t IAA ESS ‘ 
and ecumenical agreements define core The adult communities listed below offer a sense of community 
Christian beliefs. Marriage is not among for seniors, providing the convenience and freedom of 
these, and rightly so. Marriage is not pri- independent living with access to homemaking and care 
marily about salvation the way baptism services. Life Lease gives its owners an exclusive right to their 
and the eucharist are. suite and shared use of common areas, market value return, and 

A plausible position for church mem- many of the same benefits of traditional home ownership. 
bers opposed to same-sex marriage may 
be found among some Presbyterian Barrie Toronto 
youth. Most of the participants of 
CY2003 this summer who were inter- The Terraces ae Bis clus 
viewed by the Record said they were Heritage Square Neti te Bch Hab 30 
uncomfortable with same-sex marriage www.theterraces.net ; 8 OTE 
in the church; however, they regarded 705.720.4318 416.530.1330 
same-sex marriage in society as an é ; 
obvious right for gays and lesbians. Gr imsby Belleville 

Such a pest needs theological Evergreen Terrace Aldersgate Garden Homes 
discernment, but it’s at least a civil www.evergreenterrace.ca www.aldersgatevillage.com 
pasting. 1.888.205.7010 613.962.1192 


—Years 


www.life-lease.com 
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—from the, oderator- 


Communion unites 
worldwide church 


‘would rather experience it than understand it’ — John Calvin 


ctober in Canada features fewer 

and fewer minutes of daylight, 

cooler temperatures, coloured 
foliage and Thanksgiving Day. At 
Thanksgiving we celebrate the comple- 
tion of much of the harvest from or- 
chards, vineyards and fields and hold 
family gatherings with a festive meal. 

On Oct. 5, we also celebrate World 
Communion Sunday, when the commu- 
nity of faith around the world gathers to 
enjoy a thanksgiving meal called the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Com- 
munion or the Eucharist (Greek for 
thanksgiving). It is one of the “visible 
expressions of the gospel given as means 
of entering and sustaining the Christian 
life” (Living Faith, 7.5.1). 

In the gift of this meal, Jesus dis- 
played his keen awareness that we are 
sensory beings. In Communion, God ac- 
commodates himself to us, appealing to 
our five senses and providing us with a 
rich and powerful means of grace. The 
poet Goethe declared, “The highest can- 
not be spoken, only acted.” Geneva Re- 
former John Calvin also emphasized the 
importance of grace being acted out so it 
can be experienced. “I would rather ex- 
perience it than understand it,’ he wrote 
in his Institutes. The Lord’s Supper is a 
proclamation of the gospel in drama — 
a presentation of what God accom- 
plished in the life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus. 

By participating in this meal, we cele- 
brate with profound gratitude and deep 
joy what God in his grace has given to us 
in Christ. We are also thankful for all of 
creation: life, relationships, the Earth and 
its gifts, our responsibility as stewards of 
these gifts, and the bounty we receive 
through art, poetry, story, drama and 
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music. What a thanksgiving meal the 
Lord’s Supper is! 

Through Communion, God’s people 
participate in a covenant renewal experi- 
ence. The gifts of bread and wine picture 
God’s relentless longing for us and his 
care for us. As we receive these gifts, the 
community of faith renews its covenant 
of loyalty and service to God. We de- 
clare, “We will follow Jesus.” We also 
acknowledge our baptism — God adopt- 


P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 


Photo by lan MacCready 


ing us and commissioning us to continue 
his ministry. And in this feast, we are 
renewing our baptismal vows. 

When we sit at the Lord’s Table, we 
say “we take Communion.” What a com- 
munion it is! Through these gifts, our 
union with Christ is deepened and we are 
nourished and refreshed in our relation- 
ship with him. 

Through these gifts, our relationships 
with one another as members of Christ’s 
body are deepened as well. The Table 
proclaims we belong to one another in 
the community of faith through our one- 
ness in Christ. When we share the bread 
and wine together, all squabbling, rivalry 
and differences in understanding and 
practice recede into the background 
because we experience anew the reality 
that we belong together! In his teaching 
on the Lord’s Supper, Paul urges the 
Corinthians not to eat and drink un- 
worthily since some were eating and 
drinking but displaying a lack of unity. 

In July, I attended two days of the 10- 
day World Lutheran Congress in Winnipeg 
as your Moderator. I saw there an ex- 
ample of our oneness at the Lord’s Table. 
At the Communion service that began 
each day, there were differences in dress, 
language and culture but, nonetheless, a 
deep sense of solidarity. When I received 
the bread and the wine, I did not under- 
stand the language spoken to me, but the 
action of eating and drinking bound me to 
those who were at that service. 

Whenever we share the bread and 
wine, we are in community with those 
who celebrate this meal in all places 
throughout the world and at all times. We 
enter into the history of all those who 
have met in remembrance of Christ for 
more than 2,000 years. 
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And there’s more! The gifts of bread 
and wine are a foretaste of the banquet 
God promises his people! Living Faith ex- 
claims: “We ... anticipate the joyous feast 
we shall have in his coming kingdom.” 

The breadth and richness of Commu- 
nion challenge the church to keep its 
focus on the heart of the gospel: the body 
of Christ, given for you; the blood of 
Christ, shed for you. Communion nudges 
the church toward where it ought to be 
when it strays from its understanding and 
teaching of the gospel. Emil Brunner 
wrote: “The sacraments are the divinely 
given flying buttresses that save the 
church from collapse; even the boldest has 
not dared to lay hands on the sacraments.” 

All this is proclaimed to us through 
the drama of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. What a treasure our Lord gave us 
when he instituted this feast! Living 
Faith states: “In Holy Communion Christ 
places his table in this world to feed and 
bless his people.” 

On Oct. 5, many will sit at the Lord’s 
Table and enjoy the church’s thanks- 
giving meal with all it symbolizes and 
suggests. But when will the opportunity 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Church Offices 


Executive Staff Position 


The Life and Mission Agency is seeking 
someone to fill the position of 


Whenever we share the bread 
and wine, we are in community 
with those who celebrate this 
meal in all places throughout 
the world and at all times 


come again? For some, it may be several 
months or even longer. (Many will be ab- 
sent from two or three celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper in a row because of travel, 
work or family duties.) It is puzzling to 
me that, while we speak of ourselves as a 
church with a ministry of Word and 
sacraments, the opportunity to enjoy the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is pro- 
vided infrequently in most congrega- 
tions. John Calvin emphasized the 
wisdom of celebrating Communion 
every Sunday, but his teaching has not 
taken root in the Reformed tradition. 

As we move in our journey of faith 
through this year in which the General 
Assembly has invited us to place an em- 
phasis on spirituality, I invite you to re- 
flect on the richness and refreshment we 


receive at the Lord’s Table for our life- 
long process of growing in faith, hope 
and love. I also encourage sessions to 
take some time for reflection and prayer 
on the sacrament and on the opportun- 
ities provided for congregations to enjoy 
this means of grace. 

The section in Living Faith on Holy 
Communion concludes: “Those who be- 
long to Christ come gladly to his table to 
make a memorial of his life and death, to 
celebrate his presence, and together as 
his church offer him thanks.” 


Ade. Ire Lona td 


Moderator’s itinerary 


October 19-22 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
St. Andrew's, New Glasgow, N.S. 


November 2 
165th anniversary service 
St. Andrew’s, Stratford, Ont. 


November 3-5 
Life and Mission Agency meeting, 
Crieff Hills, Ont. 


St. Andrew s 
Presbyterian 


Church 


40 William St. N., 
Lindsay, Ontario 


Associate Secretary, 
Planned Giving 


Starting Date is April 1st, 2004 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 2003 


Applications should be submitted to: 
The Rev. J.P. lan Morrison 
50 Wynford Dr. 
Toronto ON M3C 1J7 
Tel: 416-441-1111 Ext. 257 
1-800-619-7301 
Fax: 416-441-2825 
E-mail: imorriso@presbyterian.ca 
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« A congregation of 450 households 
¢ In a town of 18,000 persons 

«In the beautiful Kawartha Lakes 

¢ 1.5 hours N.E. of Toronto 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR 

A SENIOR TEAM MINISTER WHO 

¢ Has an infectious love of Jesus Christ 
* Delivers Bible-based sermons 

* Works with all age groups 
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CONTACT PERSON 

The Reverend Dawn Griffiths 

45 Bond Street, Lindsay, ON K9V 3P9 
(705) 324-5992 
db.griffiths@sympatico.ca 


Presbyterian evangelist launches WV Bost 


Reachout Ministries with Presbyterian evan- 
gelist Rev. Dr. Larry Brice is launching a new 
television program called Reachout for Life, 
which will air across Canada on the CTS net- 
work on Sundays (2:30 p.m. EST), beginning 
September 21. According to Mr. Brice, the pro- 
gram will be patterned after The Terry Winter 
Show, the award-winning Christian television 
program hosted by the late Terry Winter for 
more than 20 years. (Mr. Winter died suddenly 
of a brain aneurysm in 1998 at the age of 56.) 

“We can never replace Terry,” says Dr. Brice. 
“He was a unique, warm and thoughtful Chris- 
tian leader. What we can do is offer the same 
thoughtful and practical presentation of Jesus 
Christ that Terry often said was the goal of his 
program.” 


Like The Terry Winter Show, Reachout for Life will feature interviews with Christians from 


many walks of life. Projected guests for the new program's first year include Toronto Argonaut 


football player Adrian Smith, former National Hockey League star Dean Prentice, singer Susan 


Aglukark, Toronto Blue Jays announcer Gerry Howarth, Presbyterian seminary principals 


Rev. Dr. Dorcas Gordon and Rev. Dr. John Vissers. 


“Our goal is to help Christian leaders witness publicly to their personal faith in Jesus Christ 


— both to reach the lost and the hurting and to promote national revival of the Christian 


church in Canada,” says Dr. Brice. 


Evangel Hall sets site on expansion 


Evangel Hall, an inner-city mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in downtown Toronto, has now taken possession of the build- 
ing site for its planned expansion (see Sept. Record, p. 19). 
The architects are currently preparing detailed plans, which 
will be submitted to construction companies for bids in 
November. The hall is anticipating a construction starting 
date on the Adelaide Street West site of January 2004 and a 
grand opening in the spring of 2005. 
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New faces at 50 Wynford Drive 


Dina Athanasopoulos has 
joined the staff of Canada 
Ministries as secretary. Prior 
to coming to church offices, 
Ms. Athanasopoulos worked 
at a call centre that sells per- 
sonalized business gifts to 
customers across the United States. She replaces 
Joan Esdale, who retired at the end of July after more 
than 15 years as a member of the national staff. 
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NEWS, ¢ 


Presbyterian clerk 
in Malawi in hot water 


BLANTYRE, MALAW!| — The general secretary 
of the Blantyre synod of the Church of Cen- 
tral Africa Presbyterian (CCAP) has angered 
the Malawi government by declaring open 
support of an opposition alliance aiming to 
defeat the ruling party of President Bakili 
Muluzi in next year’s scheduled national 
election. 

The church’s general secretary, Rev. 
Daniel Gunya, has been an outspoken critic 
of the government and, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Forum for the Defence of 
Democracy (a grouping of human rights 
and church organizations), said he wants to 
see a new government take over. 

A parliamentary and presidential elec- 
tion is scheduled for May 18, 2004. Pres- 
ident Muluzi is widely expected to hand 
power to his chosen successor in the ruling 
United Democratic Front, 70-year-old econ- 
omist Bingu Mutharika. 

Mr. Gunya has maintained the UDF 
would pave the way for another govern- 
ment that would fail to revive the econ- 
omy, leaving Malawians in poverty. About 


80 per cent of Malawi's 10 million people 
live below the World Bank's poverty thresh- 
old of $1 US a day. “I could say that over 70 
per cent of the members agree with our 
initiative,” he said in an interview published 
in the Nation newspaper. “There has been 
no condemnation from people against us,” 
noted Mr. Gunya, who has come out in sup- 
port of an opposition alliance. 

Mr. Gunya said his political message was 
not the stand of the CCAP but that of the 
democracy forum. He emphasized that the 
CCAP, which is to embark on a civic edu- 
cation program, was not partisan and 
would not dictate which party or president 
people should elect. 

Earlier this year, President Muluzi 
attempted to change the Malawi con- 
stitution so he could extend his rule by 
another five years. The forum was seen 
as playing a key role in thwarting the 
president's bid. 

In another political development, 
Malawian church leaders have condemned 
the country’s second vice-president, 
Chakufwa Chihana, for accusing the church 
of meddling in politics. 

ENI 


Paulette Piguet, former WARC executive, dies 


Paulette Piguet, interpreter and former associate general secretary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, died in Lausanne, Switzerland, Aug. 26, at the age of 83. She was the 
first woman to serve the organization in an executive post and was one of its longest- 
serving staff members. 

Ms. Piguet joined the World Presbyterian Alliance in 1950 as a secretary to the general sec- 
retary. Four years later, she was elected an executive. She was in Nairobi in 1970 when the WPA 
united with the International Congregational Council to form the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and served the united alliance for a further seven years. 

WARC general secretary Setri Nyomi described Ms. Piguet as “a gift of God to the alliance” 
and emphasized that “she was not only a pioneer for the Reformed family but an inspiration 
for the entire ecumenical movement at a time when there were very few women in positions 
of similar responsibility in any ecumenical or church organization.” 
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Cyclists get spiritual drink 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY — Cyclists peddling 
along the path next to the River Elbe that 
leads from Hamburg to Prague are now 
able to stop for both spiritual and physical 
sustenance at a church for bicycle riders. 
The Protestant church in the village of 
Wessnig near Torgau in eastern Germany is 
open for cyclists seeking spiritual reflection 
and calm, and its churchyard has been 
turned into a recreation area complete 
with tables, benches and a barbecue area. 

“Our 200-year-old church will be a place 
to relax and to rest for cyclists travelling the 
nearby cycling path along the River Elbe,” 
said Tobias Krueger, pastor of the church 
and initiator of the project. 

The project gained its inspiration from 
the motorway churches at some German 
autobahn service areas offering a spiritual 
break as well as an opportunity to replen- 
ish food and drink on sale in cafés. 

There will be regular times for prayer 
and meditation, and visitors who request it 
will also be offered pastoral care. 


There are already chapels for cyclists in 


in the Thuringian forest. EN/ 
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Not here, not yet... 


Clerks say same-sex marriage not permitted by church rules, but some ministers disagree 


by Amy Sedlezky 


nder the glare of the media spot- 
| light, politicians and advocate 

groups are waging war over 
legalizing same-sex marriage. 

At the same time, the clerks of the 
General Assembly have given an opinion 
that same-sex marriage is contrary to the 
doctrine and practice of the church, advis- 
ing clergy they face possible discipline if 
they perform such a marriage. 

Although no ministers have said they 
will go against the advice, several have 
gone public with their support for same- 
sex marriage. Rev. Nick Vandermey of 
the small two-point charge of First 
Church, Seaforth, and St. Andrew’s, 
Clinton, Ont., told the Huron Expositor 
he believes there is a legitimate theologi- 
cal argument to support same-sex mar- 
riage. “Marriage is about commitment, 
care and support far more than it is about 
procreation,” he said. “The argument for 
calling it something different from mar- 
riage is just splitting words.” 

The current national debate began on 
June 10 when the Ontario Court of Ap- 
peal ruled that gay marriages were legal 
and changed the definition of marriage 
from “between one man and one 
woman” to “the voluntary union for life 
of two persons.” The court based its de- 
cision on the guarantee of equality in the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

By the end of July, Ontario’s landmark 
decision had resulted in more than 400 
marriage licences issued to same-sex 
couples. British Columbia soon followed 
suit. Although the B.C. Court of Appeal 
had originally deferred its ruling, on July 
8 it declared same-sex couples could 
marry immediately. The Quebec Superior 
Court made a similar decision to permit 
homosexual marriage but it has suspend- 
ed implementation until September 2004. 
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Although provinces administer mar- 
riage licences, the definition of marriage 
is federal jurisdiction. Within a week of 
the Ontario court ruling, Ottawa turned 
its attention toward the definition of mar- 
riage. On June 17, the federal govern- 
ment said it would not appeal the Ontario 
decision and would introduce legislation 
to allow the unions, redefining marriage 
as “the lawful union of two persons to 
the exclusion of all others.” 

Before sending the bill to Parliament, 
the government referred the bill to the 
Supreme Court to ensure its constitution- 
ality. The referral asks three questions: Is 
the bill within the exclusive authority of 
the Parliament of Canada? Is it consistent 


with the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms? Does freedom of religion 
guaranteed by the charter protect religious 
officials from marrying same-sex couples 
when it is against their religious beliefs? 

The court will offer a non-binding 
opinion — expected next spring — for 
MPs to consider in the House of Com- 
mons. Parliament was assured a free 
vote, but a final decision may not be 
reached until next fall. If the bill passes, 
Canada will be the third country to allow 
same-sex marriages after Belgium and 
the Netherlands. 

Meanwhile, political parties have been 
fiercely debating the issue. The Canadian 
Alliance is staunchly opposed. Some 


Youth say gay marriage OK in society 
but don’t think church should permit it 


Ithough the same-sex marriage controversy is virtually everywhere these 

days, it wasn’t an issue at Canada Youth 2003. Rev. Cindi Chenard, from 
Iona Church in Dartmouth, N.S., said to her knowledge the issue wasn’t discussed. 
But just because it wasn’t formally debated doesn’t mean Canada’s Presbyterian 
youth don’t have some thoughts on the matter. Their opinions reveal liberal atti- 
tudes toward issues of homosexuality and the state but become more conservative 
when same-sex marriage and the church is discussed. 

Seventeen-year-old Ashley Tysdal, from Briercrest, Sask., thinks same-sex 
marriage should be allowed from a legal standpoint. “‘There’s no way you can look 
at the law and say it can’t be legal,’ she said. But she says such unions should not 
be condoned when judging from a spiritual perspective. 

Sean Grant, 16, of Dutton, Ont., agrees. He thinks same-sex couples should have 
the choice to be legally married. But his comfort level declined on the question of 
the church recognizing such unions. Corey Hughes, 16, also from Dutton, supports 
Sean’s position and doesn’t think same-sex marriages have a place in the church. 

Others are more cautious when drawing conclusions. Robbie Makinson, 
19, of Lindsay, Ont., endorses the union being recognized by the state but 
is reluctant to support or denounce the church’s position. “It is a freedom politically, 
so it should be legal. Whether I agree or not, well, that’s none of my business.” 

Ashley agrees. Although she is against same-sex marriage in the church, her 
words allude to the view that certain rights should be defended despite what her 
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Conservative MPs have spoken against 
changing the definition of marriage but 
agree with legalizing the unions as “do- 
mestic partnerships.” The Bloc Québécois 
and the NDP support the change. 

Meanwhile, the ruling Liberals are 
deeply divided. In an August Globe and 
Mail survey of Liberal MPs, 60 were in 
favour of the bill, 48 were opposed and 
27 were undecided. Twenty-nine refused 
to answer and seven couldn’t be reached. 

Opponents find it difficult to reconcile 
the new bill with a 1999 decision that 
saw a majority of Liberals support a 
motion to preserve the original definition 
of marriage as one man and one woman. 
The decision passed by a vote of 216 to 
55. The about-face taken by Mr. Chrétien 
today is unpalatable to many. 

Those opposed to the bill object to re- 
defining the term “marriage,” arguing 
that homosexual marriage is devoid of 
what they regard as the central purpose 
of procreation in marriage. They think 
marriage is a basic tenet of society, 
which ensures society’s very survival, 
and that society would be gravely altered 
if the bill were to pass. 

In addition to discrimination, pro- 
ponents argue that this is an issue of jus- 


‘What one presbytery determines 

for its clergy needs to be respected while, 

at the same time, presbyteries need to respect 
the rulings of the General Assembly’ 

Rev. Stephen Kendall, 


tice and that to deny marriage to same-sex 
couples would be to deny their dignity. 
Their right to happiness, companionship 
and a nationally recognized commitment 
would also be ignored. 

An Ipsos-Reid poll conducted in June 
revealed that Canadians are fairly evenly 
split: 54 per cent support same-sex mar- 
riage and 44 per cent are opposed. 

At the Liberal annual summer meet- 
ing, Prime Minister Jean Chrétien urged 
his party to ignore the Alliance’s defi- 
ance. He quashed the idea of a referen- 
dum to settle the issue, saying minority 
rights must be protected and a referen- 
dum would not guarantee this. Paul Mar- 
tin, the top contender for the Liberal 
leadership, requested that the Prime Min- 
ister table the bill before he leaves office 


principal clerk 


so it would not interfere with next year’s 
election. The idea was rejected. 

Swirling around this political debate is 
a religious uproar. Although Mr. Chrétien 
has assured religious institutions that their 
right to decide whom to marry will be 
protected, many groups feel threatened. 
The Roman Catholic Church and the 
Evangelical Fellowship of Canada are 
firmly against the unions. The United 
Church, which has taken an open-arms 
stance toward gays and lesbians for years, 
is an advocate. The Anglican Church, 
which already experienced disagreement 
over the blessing of a same-sex union in 
Vancouver, is deeply divided. 

The Vatican released a report to be 
used as a guideline for Roman Catholic 
politicians who vote on same-sex mar- 


personal stance may be. She echoed the words of Voltaire to 
bolster her reasoning: “I may disagree with what you have to 
say, but I shall defend to the death your right to say it.” 

Robbie is aware of the risk associated with certain view- 
points and thinks the tendency for the church to condemn 
same-sex marriage can lead to a church that places sin on a 
hierarchy. “Homosexuality is a sin like any other; but just as 
we wouldn’t cast out someone from church for theft, we can’t 
do it for this. We can’t put one sin above the next.” 

But that is what some churches seem to be doing. The 
Roman Catholic Church and the Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada deplore the idea of homosexuals being married in the 
church or even calling their unions “marriage.” Yet the United 
Church is open to these unions, publicly supporting them 
since same-sex marriage was made legal in Ontario in June. 

But where is the voice of the Presbyterian Church? 

Sean Grant thinks the church should choose a stance and 
let it be known. Stephannie Tait, 15, from Toronto agrees. She 
thinks the Presbyterian Church is ignoring the issue and that it 
isn’t being discussed enough. 

But Ashley Tysdal thinks choosing a stance can be risky. 
Since every congregation is different, she thinks some people 
will be alienated if the denomination promotes one particular 
viewpoint. “I see churches separating over this,” she said. 

Robbie Makinson agrees. “In a utopia, you’d have one 
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See the report on Canada Youth 2003 on page 18 


denomination that is one in heart and mind, but that’s not how 
things are. So if you take a stance, you're telling everybody 
what to believe. It needs debate and we need to understand 
what the Bible says; but we need understanding, not just 
‘Tm right and you’re wrong.’” He added that it may be neces- 
sary to present different arguments so individuals can form an 
opinion, but he thinks there is no sense in the church telling 
people what to believe. “Because in that case, they probably 
don’t really believe it anyway.” 

Tracy Clouthier, 15, from St. Hubert, Que., also agrees. 
“There’s a difference between telling someone your position 
and arguing for it.” 

Despite the church’s reluctance to form an opinion, 
Stephannie thinks the church will have to acknowledge same- 
sex marriages one day, especially if congregations start to 
warm up to the idea. “If there’s a vote and the congregation 
says it’s OK, then the church will have to accept it.” 

The diplomatic views of these teenagers signify an accept- 
ance that might make an older generation uncomfortable. But 
despite being in the midst of water games, worship and study 
groups, Canadian youth at the Presbyterian Church’s CY2003 
show that, even when a pressing issue is put on the back 
burner, they still have powerful viewpoints about their church. 
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‘l respect my 


right now’ 
Rev. Terry Hastings 


‘| don’t think the 
clerks have any basis 
to what they said. 
The General Assembly 
has not ruled on this, 
and | think it’s a bit 
presumptuous’ 


Rev. Jim Weir 


what happens’ 
Rev. Wesley Denyer 


denomination and | love 
the Presbyterian Church, 
but I’m really struggling 
with what | think is 
justice and what the 
denomination thinks. 
im very uncomfortable 


‘For the vast majority 
of people under 30, 
this is a non-issue; 

and as they move into 
leadership positions 
in the church, it will be 
interesting to see 


riage. The Vatican stated that homosexuality is a “troub- 
ling moral and social phenomenon” and that even legal 
unions should not be recognized. Voting for legalizing 
such partnerships would be “gravely immoral.” 

In the midst of the head-spinning debate, The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada issued a statement to its presby- 
teries. It reassured clergy they are not obliged to perform 
same-sex marriages. It also cited the 2002 General Assem- 
bly decision that marriage is defined as between one man 
and one woman, and that marrying a same-sex couple is 
against the doctrine and practice of the denomination and 
is, therefore, subject to discipline by presbytery. 

Rev. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk at the Assembly 
office, said discipline is solely up to the presbytery and he 
would not speculate on what that might entail. ““We do re- 
spect the order of authority, and I think it’s very important,” 
he said. “What one presbytery determines for its clergy 
needs to be respected while, at the same time, presbyteries 
need to respect the rulings of the General Assembly.” 

The church’s communications director, Keith Knight, 
has also contributed to the debate. He posted an article, 
Tolerance, on the church’s website that said: “Canadians 
are too tolerant.... If we stand for nothing, we fall for 
everything.” Mr. Knight alleged that the media is encour- 
aging the church to be tolerant of same-sex marriages, 
branding denominations that oppose them as intolerant. 
Drawing an analogy to sports fans (“fanatics” abbrevi- 
ated), he said: “When it comes to matters of the faith, 
matters that define morality or justice or ministry, where 
are the fanatics? Where is the passion? Who dares to 
stand up and say: ‘No. That is wrong’?” 

Although none of the ministers contacted by the 
Record said they would ignore the clerks’ ruling, some 
disagree with it and the church’s position on same-sex 
marriage. Rev. Terry Hastings, of Knox Church, Strat- 
ford, Ont., supports same-gender marriage. Although 
willing to perform these unions, the clerks’ opinion has 
caused him to reconsider. As a result, he feels at odds 
with his denomination. 

“T respect my denomination and I love the Presbyter- 
ian Church, but I’m really struggling with what I think is 
justice and what the denomination thinks. I’m very un- 
comfortable right now,” he said in an interview with the 
Record. He stressed it is not his intention to be divisive or 
go against Scripture. But he believes God’s call is to read 
the Scriptures with an awareness of the spirit and the in- 
tent of God’s Word as a whole, which he says is one of 
justice, acceptance, redemption and love. 

Mr. Hastings also spoke to the Stratford Beacon- 
Herald about same-sex marriage. He told the paper, “I’m 
open to it as a minister, but if it was performed in Knox, 
I would have to have the approval of session.” 

Retired minister Rev. Jim Weir of Tiverton, Ont., was 
taken aback by the clerks’ opinion. “I don’t think the 
clerks have any basis to what they said. The General 
Assembly has not ruled on this, and I think it’s a bit 
presumptuous.” 
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Now growing tired of the opposition 
that homosexuals face in the church, Mr. 
Weir wishes it would be over quickly. 
“IT would be very happy if the situation 
weren’t before us; but it is, so let’s deal 
with it.’ And although he doesn’t agree 
with the clerks’ opinion, Mr. Weir thinks 
it will have the desired effect. “It doesn’t 
leave much leeway. But that doesn’t 
mean there aren’t some who will push 
the envelope.” 

Rev. Wesley Denyer of St. Andrew’s, 
Brampton, Ont., also supports gay rights. 
He said it is important that the church is 
not always being judgmental but respects 
different opinions. “There needs to be 
not so much argument and debate to 
create winners and losers, but more dis- 
cussion and dialogue so we can begin to 
understand where people are coming 
from,” he said. 

As noted in the September issue of 
the Record, The Renewal Fellowship 
Within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada stands on the other side of the 
debate. It is encouraging its members 
to pray for the current situation and to 
write their MPs expressing their dissent. 
The group’s position is that “Christian 
marriage is a union in Christ whereby a 
man and a woman become one in the 
sight of God.” 

The possibility of changing the tradi- 
tional views of the church seems to rest 
with the younger generation. A CBC poll 
revealed younger Canadians were most 
amenable to altering the definition of 
marriage. Fifty-nine per cent of people 
under 25 favoured the amendment com- 
pared to 20 per cent of those over 65. 
Because of this, Mr. Denyer is looking 
forward to how the issue will unfold. 
“For the vast majority of people under 
30, this is a non-issue; and as they move 
into leadership positions in the church, it 
will be interesting to see what happens.” 

But before new church leaders take 
over, Canada will have a new leader of 
its own following next year’s election. In 
addition to this, the court’s decision will 
be unveiled and Parliament will vote on 
the new legislation. Until then, Canada 
will have to wait for a winner in the fight 
to legalize same-sex marriage. 


Amy Sedlezky is a freelance journalist living 
in Brampton, Ont. With files from Tom Dickey. 
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2003/2004 
Tours & Cruises 


PENNSYLVANIA COACH 
TOURS 
Nov. 20 - 23, 2003 
Christmas Program with 
Dr. Blain & Mrs. Carol MacLeod 


Dec. 1 - 4, 2003 
with Mr. Bill & Mrs. Jean Gardner 


Watch for the return of ‘Noah’ to the 
Sight & Sound Theatre stage in 2004! 


ye 
c* HAWAII, ISLES of 
ENCHANTMENT 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 


on ‘Norwegian Star’ 


BEN HEPPNER 
S. CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Private performances with Canada’s 
world-renowned tenor.Very limited space 
on this memorable cruise aboard Holland 
America’s ‘Ms Volendam’ 
Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 


Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William & Marilyn McRae 


LUTHER TOUR of GERMANY 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Apr. 21 - May 8, 2004 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 


Apr. 25 - May 8, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Jim Thompson 
\3 
\S 
oe RUSSIAN 
WATERWAYS 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
Jun. 9 - 23, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Bud & Beulah Penner 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL/ 


BIBLE LAND JOURNEYS 


Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
(416) 482-1980 (416) 482-6469 


www.christiantours.ca 


A What 
EVANGEL HALL 


- Means to Me 


In August, we asked our clients to 
tell us what Evangel Hall means to 
them. The response was amazing! 
Here is just one of the many 
wonderful messages we received. 


“ ..Evangel Hall is a safe place | 
can come when it feels like my 
world is caving in around me. It is 
a place where | can always find 
someone who will listen to me and 
not judge me. When | feel like | am 
spinning out of control | can come 
fo the hall and get grounded. It is 
also a place | can help myself by 
helping others...It is through this 
sharing that we heal and grow. | 
am truly grateful to Evangel Hall, 
all the staff, volunteers and clients. 
| hope you will always be there to 
help others as you have helped me. 


Thank you + GOD BLESS 
Mike” 


Please help Evangel Hall’s 
life-affirming outreach ministry. 


Your donation will help us 
continue to give people like 
Mike a safe place in times 
of trouble. 


Evangel Hall 
Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 309, Stn B 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 


Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable Registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 


canadian news 


Rally inspires 
church youth, leaders 


Second conference draws hundreds from across country and beyond 


by Amy Sedlezky 


hiyeobi Kim didn’t choose to be youth minister in her father’s congregation 

in Japan for the past two years. She didn’t feel capable of handling the issues 

the teens were going through and often thought about quitting, but there was 

no one to take her place. But thanks to this summer’s Presbyterian youth 
conference, she is now optimistic about returning home. 

“T believe I was led to this by God,” she said. “I was always trying to find a way out of 
youth ministry; I didn’t know how to enjoy it. I needed to be taught.” 

The 21-year-old, third-year university student is a member of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. She and four other international visitors travelled to St. Catharines, 
Ont., to take part in the Presbyterian Church’s national conference for youth and youth 
leaders held Aug. 19 to 24 at Brock University. 

— More than 700 people joined Ms. Kim from across Canada to be part of the event, 

Chiyeobi Kim seeking education that is hard to find elsewhere. As the conference got underway, it 
became clear that the church in Canada has a lot to look forward to in its youth and those 
who lead them. 

Attendance was up by about 125 from the Canada Youth 2000 event, reflecting the 
importance of youth in the church today. It helped prove that resources need to be 
devoted to youth and their leaders. Judging by the time and money put into the event, it 
appears the church recognizes this. 

Facing page: More than 700 For Spencer Edwards, a coordinator of the youth ministry training track, the con- 


young peapleand your ference is a great opportunity for people who work with youth. They receive support, 
leaders came to CY2003 to id d : il ; t f 1 
praise God and enjoy fellow-  MCOuragement, ideas an connections to colleagues — importan resources for people 
ship at Brock University in who are often volunteers, have little formal education in ministry and need some kind of 
St. Catharines, Ont. respite from daily church duties. 
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CY2003 is a step in the right direction 
to getting the church to devote more re- 
sources for its youth and youth leaders, 
Mr. Edwards said. “Our message is that 
ministry matters,” he said, citing that the 
church provides few opportunities for 
educating youth ministers. “In the past, a 
lot of time has been spent educating our 
clergy but, when it comes to our young 
people, there are few opportunities and 
no standards.” 

Colleen Wood, a coordinating partner 
with Mr. Edwards, stresses that educa- 
tion is important for youth leaders. “This 
is not a beginner’s position,” she said. 

The theme of the conference, On the 
Edge of the Wave, is a metaphor for the 
way God’s Holy Spirit works in people. 
In order to teach this message, particip- 
ants were divided into three tracks: the 
conference track for teens ages 15-19, 
the mission track for ages 18-25 and the 
youth ministry training track for those 
21 and over. 

In addition to education and training, 
CY2003 seems to have the potential to 
encourage and motivate youth to get in- 
volved in the church and to cultivate new 
youth leaders. Many of those in this 
year’s training track were in the mission 
track at the 2000 conference. Likewise, 
many in the mission track were in the 
conference track three years ago. 

The young people participated enthu- 
siastically in the conference’s nightly 
worship, which incorporated various music styles, drama, lighting and preaching. 
Rev. Herb Gale, worship coordinator, hopes attendees will take pieces of the worship, 
or at least the mood, back home and incorporate this into their local churches. 

If the response to the worship experience is any indication, Mr. Gale’s hopes may 
become a reality. Many participants experienced a type of worship unheard of in their 
traditional churches back home. They used words like “awesome,” “amazing” and 
“exciting” to describe praise times. 

“T look forward to worship every night!” said Jenny MacKinnon from New 
Brunswick. 

“All of the service is worship, as it should be,” said 15-year-old Quebecer Tracy 
Clouthier. 

“Tt shows balance,” said Robbie Makinson, 19, from Ontario. “It bridges the gap, 
which is what the church needs.” 

Sean Grant, 16, also from Ontario, said his church is not very accepting of contem- 
porary worship, so he appreciates that the conference incorporates different styles. 
And although he liked the experience, he remains realistic about the ability to trans- 
late it into traditional Presbyterian churches. “If we always had it like this, it wouldn’t 
be the Presbyterian Church, to tell you the truth,” he said. 

But worship wasn’t the only high point of the event. The simple act of coming 
together had benefits for all involved. “A large conference like this one, where the 
whole church comes together, is vitally important,” said Mr. Gale. “It gives us a sense 
of who we are and a sense of connectedness.” 
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“Kids discover that there are other Presbyterian kids all across the country,” said 
Rev. Bob Geddes, part of the planning team for CY2003. “It’s enriching and inspiring 
to get together with others. The youth can think: “We’re not just a minority. There are 
others out there enjoying church.’” 

“T didn’t know anyone on the bus ride here,” said Jill Cooke, who came to St. 
Catharines from Nova Scotia. “But now I know lots! It’s like everyone is a big family.” 

“We’re spread all across the country, so it’s nice to be able to see each other,” said 
Lauren MacDonald, also from Nova Scotia. 

“Everyone here is accepting,” said Sean Grant. “The Presbyterian Church is 
always welcoming. They’re always happy to have you there no matter who you are.” 

Robbie Makinson agrees. “Everybody’s really comfortable. There’s no hierarchy, 
like in so many congregations. And when there’s comfort, there’s better worship. 
It allows you to serve.” 

Many of the youth at CY2003 were there because of the encouragement and 
monetary support from their congregations. If not for this generosity, many probably 
wouldn’t have come. 

Jo Morris, CY2003 coordinator, acknowledged this commitment to youth and was 
overjoyed with the turnout. “We came here to proclaim Jesus Christ with the com- 
munity,’ she said. “Have we accomplished that? Well, 700 came!” 

She said it’s a myth that there are no resources for young people in the church. In 
terms of dollars, the denomination is good at allocating resources for youth. “Is it 
needed? Yes. Is it crucial? Absolutely. And we are doing it. We need to do it, and we 
will continue to do it.” 

The conference was originally intended as a one-shot deal in 2000 but was brought 
back by the Life and Mission Agency because of its phenomenal success and the 
positive feedback it garnered. Organizers were obviously on the right track as this 
year’s event attracted even more participants than its predecessor. 

One of the conference’s many successes is the outreach young adults do in the 
community. Ms. Morris said the mission track, where participants spend the majority 
of their time at places such as Evangel Hall, the Daily Bread Food Bank and the 
Evergreen centre for street youth in Toronto, is a huge testament to what the church’s 
youth can do. 


Photos by lan MacCready / Lawrence Pentelow 
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“Young adults are the face of our church in the world. They paid to work and to 
serve. That is an amazing commitment of our young people,” she said. 

The influence of the Presbyterian Church’s youth and youth leaders is understood 
well by some. Rev. Dr. Kenda Creasy Dean, assistant professor of youth, church and 
culture at Princeton Seminary in New Jersey, was plenary speaker for the youth 
ministry training track. “This is a huge deal for youth ministry in Canada,” she said. 
“The fact that this is happening is a huge statement of affirmation that youth ministry 
is important.” 

A United Methodist minister, Dr. Creasy Dean has the luxury of being an outsider 
looking in, and she is greatly encouraged by what she has seen. She thinks youth and 
youth leaders in the Presbyterian Church are cause for excitement. 

“There is a cadre of leadership in the Canadian Presbyterian Church that is poised 
to have youth ministry take off here,” she said. “I’m not sure if the church knows the 
talent it has in youth ministry. I envy the quality of leadership that’s here.” 

As the event’s theme spoke about the wave and how God’s people can create a 
ripple felt far and wide, Dr. Creasy Dean thinks these young leaders will not only 
have an effect on the youth they minister to but will also cause a ripple effect through- 
out the church. “Their impact is not limited to young people, but how the church 
thinks of itself’ she said. 


Dr. Creasy Dean explained that the mainline church generally tends to be 
defensive of its youth because youth often represent decline. Therefore, the church 
looks at youth ministry as self-preservation. “But it’s way, way more than that,’ she 
said. “It’s about reclaiming our vision of how to be a church in a postmodern culture.” 

According to Dr. Creasy Dean, young people are the most adept at living in a post- 
modern world, and youth leaders are the best people to relate to these youth — both 
inside and outside the church. Therefore, youth leaders can help the church figure out 
its young people and what they need. Eventually, this will enable the church to 
redefine itself in and be relevant to a postmodern society. 

“T think kids are fairly naive in their power to shape the church just by being who 
they are,” said Dr. Creasy Dean. “And youth leaders are modelling something the 
church desperately needs to learn. They need to know how much is at stake in their 
ministry for the whole church, in addition to the kids they minister to.” 

Therefore, she thinks it is imperative that resources be invested in events like 
CY2003 — not just for camaraderie and spirit-boosting but also for education and 
training. “We need to invest in the people doing these ministries because what 
happens here goes beyond what happens here.” 

After spending time at CY2003, Dr. Creasy Dean has come to the conclusion that, 
when it comes to youth, The Presbyterian Church in Canada has a lot to be thankful for. 
“I want people to know what a gold mine they’ve got in these youth ministers. They’re 
the best-kept secret in the denomination. There’s huge potential here — huge.” [a 


Amy Sedlezky is a freelance journalist living in Brampton, Ont. 
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A water project in Baghdad is supported by Norwegian Church Aid and PWS&D. 


Christian relief group 
won't abandon Iraqis 


Ecumenical News International 


GENEVA — A Christian relief organi- 
zation linked to Action by Churches 
Together (ACT) is insisting it will not 
withdraw staff from Iraq following the 
bombing of the UN headquarters in 
Baghdad, and it says it will strengthen its 
presence in the country. 

“Tt is very important that we don’t let 
down the Iraqi people at this time. The 
need for rebuilding the country is des- 
perate,’ Atle Sommerfeldt, general secre- 
tary of Norwegian Church Aid, said. 
“We cannot let terrorists tell us where 
humanitarian organizations can and 
cannot work.” 

ACT is a Geneva-based global net- 
work of churches — including The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada — and 
related agencies that meets human needs 
in emergency situations. 

Meanwhile, in New York, the general 
secretary of the U.S. National Council of 
Churches, Rev. Robert W. Edgar, said: 
“If we ever are to achieve a just peace, 
whether in Iraq or among Israelis and 
Palestinians, the cycle of violence must 
be broken.” He added, “In both situa- 
tions, international collaboration toward 
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lasting solutions is crucial.” 

An ongoing search in Baghdad un- 
covered three more bodies, said UN 
spokesman Salim Lone, bringing the 
death toll from the bomb blast to at least 
23, including the chief UN envoy to Iraq, 
Sergio Vieira de Mello. 

On the same day as the Baghdad blast, 
a suicide bombing of a bus in Jerusalem 
killed 20 people, including six children. 

“Both of Tuesday’s attacks, while set 
in different contexts, killed and injured 
innocent civilians and further stoked 
frustration and fear in the wider popula- 
tion,” Mr. Edgar noted. 

“Moreover, the attack on the United 
Nations’ Baghdad offices — also a hub 
of activity for non-governmental organ- 
izations providing humanitarian assist- 
ance in Iraq — struck at the very people 
who are working for the survival and 
well-being of ordinary Iraqi children, 
women and men. 

“Tn fact,’ he said, “many of them op- 
posed the U.S.-led war and the preceding 
decade-plus of economic sanctions that, 
according to the United Nations, resulted 
in the death of hundreds of thousands of 
children.” 


Short, sweet statement 


of faith wanted in Dutch 
by Andreas Havinga 


AMSTERDAM — A top Dutch church of- 
ficial is challenging the future Protestant 
Church in the Netherlands to agree on a 
common confession of faith written in 
plain Dutch and summing up what 
Protestantism stands for. The call was 
made by Bas Plaisier, general secretary 
of the Uniting Protestant Churches in the 
Netherlands — a grouping of the three 
denominations that are planning to 
merge next year to form a united Protest- 
ant Church. 

The proposed creed should be clear 
enough so that non-believers can under- 
stand it, said Dr. Plaisier in a lecture to 
students at the Theological University in 
Kampen. The text should be short, like 
the Apostles’ Creed, occupying no more 
than “‘a couple of A4s,” he said, referring 
to standard European letter-sized paper. 
The Apostles’ Creed is an ancient sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine. 

In his lecture, Dr. Plaisier, who is him- 
self a Reformed Protestant, deplored that 
while “the valuable function of confess- 
ing [one’s faith]” had been sidelined by 
many Reformed Christians in the Nether- 
lands, it was considered gospel by others. 
Some church members treat confessional 
texts as statutes inspired by God, and 
others dismiss them as irrelevant, said 
Dr. Plaisier, criticizing both views. 

“The confessional text has often been 
the measuring rod with which to hit 
[someone] and not the shepherd’s crook 
on which to hang the church’s lantern,” 
he said. As a result, “it is no coincidence 
that in our [Dutch] vocabulary ‘Calvin- 
ism’ has come to mean narrow-minded- 
ness, melancholy and pedantry.” 

Dr. Plaisier is a member of one of the 
two Dutch Reformed denominations 
that, along with a smaller Lutheran 
Church, are in the process of merging. 
The church union plan will be voted 
on by the synods of each of the three 
denominations in December. 

ENI 
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New leader, 


by James Solheim 


At its Aug. 26-Sept. 2 meeting in Geneva, 
the central committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches sifted through a range of 
international issues, elected a new general 
secretary, tightened its belt a few more 
notches, and continued its search for a 
broader and more inclusive ecumenical 
vision. In his parting comments, General 
Secretary Konrad Raiser called for a 
major shakeup and “reconfiguration” of 
the constellation of global and regional 
ecumenical organizations to “rally the 
partners again around a common set of 
values and attitudes, to sharpen the sense 
of a common mission.” 

Dr. Raiser has been arguing that a 
more co-operative system of co-operation 
could reduce duplication of efforts and 
lead to more efficient operations, but the 
issue is more than money. “Important as 
a consideration of the funding base may 
be for the different partner organizations, 
this is just one factor within a larger goal 
of sharpening the profile of a value- 
driven ecumenism.” 

He told the committee that “the future 
of the ecumenical movement cannot be 
left in the hands of the churches alone” 
because the goal is “not to centralize the 
ecumenical movement and to bring 
everything under the control of the 
WCC.” Rather, the WCC would continue 
as a “fellowship of churches” with a 
mandate “to foster the coherence of the 
ecumenical movement without claiming 
a position of central control.” 

At its 1998 General Assembly in 
Zimbabwe, the WCC backed creation of 
a global forum of Christian churches and 
ecumenical organizations that could in- 
clude not only WCC members but also 
the Roman Catholic Church and major 
Pentecostal and Evangelical bodies. The 
WCC has called a top-level meeting for 
November in Lebanon to consider con- 
crete ways to streamline the structures 
and support such an initiative. 

Implementation of that new ecumen- 
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New WCC general secretary Rev. Sam Kobia. 


ical vision falls into the hands of Rev. Dr. 
Sam Kobia of the Methodist Church in 
Kenya, the first African elected to head 
the WCC. In his acceptance speech, he 
echoed Dr. Raiser’s emphasis on “work- 
ing together.” He predicted that the 21st 
century is one “when spirituality will 
take centreplace” because people are 
searching for “meaning in life and for 
security” while many lead “meaningless 
and insecure lives.” 

He shared the vision of an ecumenical 
movement that would include Roman 
Catholics, Pentecostals and Evangelicals 
as well as the rapidly growing African 
churches, many of them expressing inter- 
est. “And we want to encourage them so 
they can contribute their own spirituality 
and enrich the WCC and the global ecu- 
menical movement.” 

Dr. Kobia also expressed some relief 
that he was assuming his post at a time 
when the financial situation of the WCC 
seems to be improving after seven years 
of decline that included staff cuts. “The 
financial situation of the council is com- 
pletely under control,” said Rev. Anders 
Gadegaard of the finance committee. Yet 
he cautioned that his was a “realistic kind 
of optimism’ because there is “no room 
for optimism when you look at the in- 
come side.” The committee is projecting 
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less money for WCC 


a decrease in income for 2004 that dic- 
tates “a need for cost-cutting measures 
to continue.” 

Prudence led the central committee to 
cut in half the amount of funds available 
for the next General Assembly, sched- 
uled for Brazil in February 2006. The 
meeting will also be two days shorter 
and have a third fewer delegates than the 
Zimbabwe meeting. The finance com- 
mittee also pointed out that the next 
assembly will be held in a much less 
expensive venue than previous meetings. 

Some central committee members 
worried that the pared-down assembly 
would mean that some churches would 
be under-represented and fewer young 
people would be delegates. During a 
hearing on youth, participants said young 
people are fully capable of changing the 
world, and the role of churches is to give 
them the time and space to organize for 
action. “Young people know the world is 
inherently unfair and unjust,” said Tale 
Hungnes, leader of Changemaker, the 
largest political youth organization in 
Norway. “And they are eagerly seeking 
the tools to change the structures and 
address the root causes.” 

Changemaker is directing its con- 
siderable energies to Third World debt, 
spearheading a campaign to persuade the 
government of Norway to be the first to 
address “‘dictator debt,’ the burden creat- 
ed in many developing countries that 
have suffered under periods of repression. 

Matome Makgoba, president of the 
South African Council of Churches 
Youth Forum, said the youth in his coun- 
try face problems of unemployment, 
HIV/AIDS, drugs, crime and violence. 
He argued that “the church has to open 
time and space for young people to find 
their way through these dangers and to 
express themselves.” Facing the AIDS 
pandemic, “youth must be prepared for 
leadership today. We cannot wait for 
tomorrow.” ENS 
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Cellist Mima Jovanovic was among the many musicians > 
and choir members who donated their time and talent at a 
Concert for Africa held by Knox, Calgary, to raise more than 
$1,500 for Presbyterian World Service and Development's com- 
munity based orphan care project in Malawi. The concert’s finale 
featured a performance of Oscar Peterson's Hymn to Freedom 
by the massed choirs of Knox, Christ Church Anglican and the 
Cathedral Church of the Redeemer (Anglican). 


<I The Grade 5 and 6 students of the St. 
Andrew’s, Lethbridge, Alta., church school 
are pictured with their western-style arpillera 
(Chilean wall-hanging) called Living in Community. 
The project was completed as part of the Seasons 
of the Spirit program. Standing are: (L-R) Kailie 
Plomp, Michaela Harker, Alison Epp, Taylor Fenz, 
Sarah Bolink and Brock Bohner. Seated are: 
teacher Naomi Mitchell, Chris Steele, Caitlin 
Mitchell, Kyle Oliver and Brittany Wilton. 


<— Isabell Donald (left), 
secretary of the 
church school of 

St. Paul's, Bramalea, Ont., 
presents a cheque for 
$1,800 for famine relief 
in Ethiopia to Colleen 
McCue of Presbyterian 
World Service and De- 
velopment. 

The money was raised 
through the sale of 
loaves of bread 
(donated by Canadian 
Bakeries), paper bread 
slices bearing the 
inscription “| gave some 
dough for Ethiopia,” 
geraniums and 

used toys. 


rN Bona Lacey is congratulated by Rev. 
Robert Spencer at a celebration of 
her 90th birthday held at a coffee hour 
following a recent worship service at Knox, 
Georgetown, Ont. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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Pipes and drums were on hand to help intro- 
duce the new tartan of St. Andrew's, Quebec 
City. The idea of member David Stafford, the 
design for the tartan was chosen by a vote of 
the congregation from among three designs 
produced by a sub-committee. It is registered 
with the Royal Tartan Authority and only St. 
Andrew's has the right to produce it. Taking 
part in the tartan procession are: (L-R) piper 
Eric Castonguay, clerk of session Gina Farnell 
and Rev. Brad Nelson. (Photo: Mike 
Reshitnyk) 


AY The Pioneer Club of Coquitlam Church, Coquitlam, 
B.C., presented Rev. Dr. Terry Hibbert with a cheque 
for $925 in support of the Presbyterian World Service 
and Development project Making Friends in Ukraine. The 
money will be used to subsidize student bread fees and 
help purchase a flour mill for the village of Nagybereg. 


Raising money for the Canadian Foodgrains Bank was the long and the short of it 
when the congregation of St. Andrew's, Coldwater, Ont., held a carnival this summer. 

The $1,000 raised by the carnival was matched 4-1 by the federal government, bringing 
the total to $5,000. Preceding the carnival, Luke Langman from the Elmvale, Ont., chapter 
of G.R.A.I.N., associated with the CFGB, gave a presentation on world hunger. 


Senior elder Ruth Wiley (seated) was honoured for her years of service by the 

congregation of Rockway Church, Rockway, Ont. Pictured with her at the presentation 
of a certificate and gifts are: (L-R) Rev. Mary Whitson, clerk of session Donna Bachur, and her 
sons, elder Bill Wiley and Major Edward Wiley. 
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____ people & places 


continued 


SSSs 


The congregation of St. Stephen's 
Church, St. Stephen, N.B., held 

a retirement celebration for 

Rev. Steven and Joan Cho after 
26 years of ministry at 

St. Stephen's. 


RSS 


A\ During a sermon on peace, Rev. Stewart Gillan, interim moderator of Gateway Commun- 
ity Church, Toronto, asked members of the multicultural congregation, “How do you say 
the word ‘peace’ in the language you speak at home?” Two junior high group members, Shane 
Pennant and Stephanie Williams, wrote down the responses on a blackboard, along with an 
anti-war message. As people came by during the coffee hour, they added other languages. 


Gathered around the cake celebrating > 
the 50th anniversary of Trinity York 

Mills, Toronto, are: (L-R) Rev. John Allan, Betty 
Chambers, Jessie Barbour, Rev. Ferne Reeve 
(minister of Trinity) and Rev. Gordon Beaton. 


Sm, 8a, Wie 
rears TTT E 
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<< Seven members of Knox, 
Kintyre, Ont., were honoured 
for their 80th birthdays. In the 
front are: (L-R) Donald McDougall, 
elder; Margaret McDougall, WMS 
president; Frances Waite, WMS 
secretary; Willa Johnston, former 
Sunday school teacher and choir 
member; Twila McWilliam of Knox, 
New Glasgow, Ont.; Betty 
Alderton, former treasurer and 
choir member; Alex James, elder. 
Taking part in the presentations 
were: (back row, L-R) elder Tom 
Ford, Rev. Duncan Colquhoun 

and elder Earl Morden. 
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Rev. Marion Barclay and Rev. Peter 
Coutts of St. Andrew’s, Calgary, 
make a presentation to John Young 
on his retirement after 57 years as 
an elder. He was first ordained in 
Coatbridge, Scotland, in 1946.The 
framed recognition includes two 
photos: one of Mr. Young helping to 
lay the cornerstone as chair of the 
building committee, the other 
of the church as it is today. 


Religion in Life emblems were recently presented to 
10 children at Varsity Acres Church, Calgary. With the 
recipients are Christian education director Cathy Smith and 
Rev. Ken Borden. 


Rev. Mark Lewis, moderator of the 128th General Assembly, was the 
special guest at the 40th anniversary celebrations of the Pinawa Chris- 
tian Fellowship, a multi-denominational congregation in Pinawa, Man., 
recognized by the Anglican, Mennonite, Presbyterian and United 
churches. Pictured with Mr. Lewis (third from left) are: (L-R) Dennis 


Cann, clerk of session of the Presbyterian members; Rev. Rob Murray; \ Mary MacRae 
VW Rev. Sidney Chang of the Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern AN (left) and Pear! 
Ontario; and elders Judy Platford and Jock Guthrie. MacKeigan-Cosnick, 


long-time members of 
St. Paul's, Glace Bay, N.S., 
are seen prior to per- 
forming their usual 
duties of greeting people 
and taking admission 
for fundraising events at 
St. Paul’s. The congrega- 
tion's debt, which stood 
at $1.4 million in 1994, 
is now down to $59,000. 
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A ‘spirit of disorderly love 


by Sue Careless 
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Margaret Avison's poetry doesn't shy away 
from God questions 


ell-known poet and Presbyterian Margaret Avison 

W was this year’s Canadian winner of the Griffin 

Poetry Prize. The $40,000 award makes it the 

richest poetry prize in the world. The international winner of 
an equal amount was Paul Muldoon. 

The judges described Ms. Avison’s Concrete and Wild 
Carrot (Brick Books, 2002) as “an occasion of beauty” that is 
“alive in its sublimity and humility.” They praised the “won- 
der, readiness, simplicity” of her work, observing that every 
poem was imbued with a “rare spirit of disorderly love.” 

At the awards ceremony in Toronto on June 13, the frail 
85-year-old quipped: “This is ridiculous. I do appreciate the 
honour ... but I don’t see how anybody could pick only one 
winner. What makes you write a poem is so remote from this 
kind of honour.’ 

Ms. Avison was born in Galt, Ont., but spent a happy, cos- 
mopolitan childhood in Calgary. Her father was a Methodist 
minister, but Sunday afternoons she would “dirty my socks” 
with a Burmese playmate. The Chinese community lived 
nearby and most of her classmates and teachers were Jewish. 

Moving to Toronto was difficult. Her father was the min- 
ister of the newly amalgamated United Church congregation. 
His insistence that the Presbyterians meeting in the basement 
and the United Church members meeting upstairs worship 
together in the sanctuary eventually brought about reconcilia- 
tion between the two groups. Homesick for the Prairies, 
Ms. Avison would wander the streets with the homeless of 
the Great Depression. The title Concrete and Wild Carrot 
suggests those back alleys and vacant lots. 

In Grade 8, she was hospitalized with anorexia. In the 
midst of her illness, she decided the Bible was a “lovely 
story” she could no longer believe. A year later, her English 
teacher wrote in her notebook, “For the next ten years, don’t 
write any poem with the first person singular in it.” 

“T was launched,” said Ms. Avison. “She steered me away 
from therapeutic writing.” 
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In 1959, Ms. Avison was intent on her 
day job, proofreading someone else’s 
manuscripts. She had spread the papers 
over a large table at Emmanuel College, 
University of Toronto, chosen simply 
because it would be a quiet spot to work. 

Suddenly a female voice intruded. 
“Do you know the joy of the Lord 
Jesus?” asked a young student standing 
on the other side of the table. 

“T know the theory, but can’t you see 
I’m busy!” Ms. Avison snapped back. 

The intruder was undeterred and 
inquired where Ms. Avison lived. She 
then said, “I’d like you to go to Knox 
Presbyterian Church,” and promptly left. 

“That meeting was the Lord’s arrang- 
ing,” admits Ms. Avison. “It haunted 
me.” But it was two years before she 
visited Knox. While she enjoyed the 
scholarly preaching of Rev. Dr. William 
Fitch, Christianity still seemed unreal — 
until Dr. Fitch suggested she read the 
Gospel of John. 

On the morning of January 3, 1963, 
she read John 14:1: “Do not let your 
hearts be troubled. Trust in God; trust 
also in me.” She also sensed an unmis- 
takable presence in the room. 

“Art was my idolatry,” Ms. Avison 
said. “I had begun to die in spirit. 1 knew 
my world had been getting greyer.” But 
she feared God would require her to 
sacrifice her beloved poetry. Finally, she 
threw her Bible across the room and de- 
clared: “Take all the poetry! It’s all right.” 

When she stepped outside, the world 
seemed to come alive with colours and 
perfumes she had not noticed since she 
was a child. The next day, she wrote a 
poem about the Parable of the Seeds. “It 
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just flowed out of me. He didn’t take the 
poetry away, but I had to offer it.” 

She continued reading her Bible, but 
now it was a different Bible. In the past it 
had been “gorgeous short stories and his- 
tory and some bits of utter nonsense. 
Now I could dwell with any passage and 
it spoke. That was the Holy Spirit.” 

Ms. Avison put her faith to work vol- 
unteering at Evangel Hall, the Presby- 
terian inner-city mission in downtown 
Toronto. She continued various editing 
assignments by day but declined any ad- 
ministrative posts. She wanted to keep 
her evenings free for reading and writing 
poetry. 

Ms. Avison is no stranger to awards. 
She has won the Governor General’s 
Award twice — for Winter Sun (1960), 
her first collection of poetry, and for No 
Time (1989). She is also an officer of the 
Order of Canada. 

“Margaret Avison has never shied 
away from the ‘God questions,’” said 
Iain Benson, executive director of the 
Centre for Cultural Renewal, “and she 
frequently relates the importance of faith 
and the sacred in her works.” 

Ms. Avison’s spiritual faith is striking- 
ly revealed in The Dumbfounding (1966) 
while sunblue (1978) demonstrates her 
social and moral vision. Her Pascal lec- 
tures, published under the title A Kind of 
Perseverance (1993), explore questions 
of religious faith and culture. She is in- 
spired by a list of poets “as long as my 
arm” but she keeps George Herbert’s 
poetry close at hand. And she reads 
Samuel Johnson’s prose “for sanity.” 

Ms. Avison has written many new 
poems she was “hoping to have published 
posthumously.” But, as she wryly ob- 
serves, she is “still hanging around.” [4 


Sue Careless is a Toronto freelance journalist 
and author of Discovering the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: A Hands-On Approach. This article 
was first published in Christian Week and is 
reprinted with permission. 
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A review of Concrete and Wild Carrot by Margaret Avison will appear in the November issue of the Record. 


Margaret Avison’s poems are often outwardly 
complex but inwardly deeply religious, revealing a 
faith that resonates in the simplicity of everyday life. 


And what was the shame about? 
And why did He need, then, 

to “clothe the lilies ... ”, who night- 
ly met those unclad in Eden? 


Had nakedness not meant freedom? 
At evening, now forsaken 

by our choice, was that to Him 

as since to us, heartbreaking? 


— from Leading Questions by Margaret Avison 


Mid-morning paraffin film over the 
dayshine has 

incidentally opened the car 

to little clanks and whirrs 

out there, the hum 

of a world going on, : 
untroubled by the silent witness, sky. 
We here are silent. Yet being 
drawn into, with, each 

creature, each machine-work 
thump, each step, faraway bark, 
buzz, whine, rustle, etc. 

goes to give our city 

a voice, dampered by distance; 
serves, through outer 

windless openness of skywash, to 
open a bud of tremulous hearing. 


— from Cycle of Community by Margaret Avison 


Excerpted from Concrete and Wild Carrot, Brick Books, 2002. 
Used with permission. 
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Dear Editor: 


With the collapse of so many informa- 
tion technology and dot-com businesses 
echoing yet in the minds of disappointed 
dreamers and incredulous investors, it is 
heartening to see Presbyterians fearlessly 
defying the experience of so many. There 
is a new website to put “spirituality at 
your fingertips”! And an e-mail address 
to provide the supply for the inevitable 
and overwhelming demand! 

I refer, of course, to the insert in the 
July/August Record promoting the Year 
of Spirituality, 2003-2004 — the last seg- 
ment (and if it isn’t, I really don’t want to 
know) of the FLAMES Initiative. It’s the 
last letter in that acronym anyway. 

The website, available on demand, 
can be accessed at www.presbyterian.ca/ 
flames/spirituality. I am pleased to pro- 
vide the additional free promo unless, of 
course, it violates Record policy. If it 
does, forget that you read it and skip 
to the next paragraph.... I see that it 
doesn’t. Presumably they made the web- 
site address that long and complex to 
make sure none but the spiritually fam- 
ished would try. A 21st-century Protest- 
ant exercise in the mortification of the 
flesh (the fingertips-and-memory-cell 
flesh anyway). 

Given that we have but a year to get 
spiritual — just as we had a year for each 
of the components of the Christian faith 
acquired over two millenniums (rather 
like “doing” Europe: six countries in six 
days) — we have little time to dawdle. 
To check off one more box on our been- 
there-done-that FLAMES list, we can’t 
afford to spend a lifetime of painful 
questing as did Hildegard of Bingen, 
Julian of Norwich, John of the Cross, 
Teresa of Avila, Jakob Boehme, Meister 
Eckhart, Blaise Pascal, William Law, 
George MacDonald, Dietrich Bonhoef- 
fer, John and Donald Baillie, Thomas 
Merton, Henri Nouwen or Eugene Peter- 
son. Though a very partial list, it is worth 
noting that all, except perhaps the last 
one named (one of four Presbyterians 
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and the only one living), attained their 
stature as spiritual luminaries without a 
website. 

A cheap shot and irrelevant? Perhaps. 
But I am not a Luddite. For example, I 
often wonder what J.S. Bach might have 
done with modern synthesizers and com- 
puters as an aid to composition — maybe 
a fugue of 28 lines? I wish he’d had the 
chance. But there’s something about web- 
site spirituality that rings false. Even with 


Even a cursory trip through 
classics in Christian spirituality 
makes it clear that the spiritual 
life is not constructed on 
anecdote, much less is it 
available ‘at your fingertips’ 


:-) and :-( icon faces. I hope I’m wrong, 
and that the supply-side e-mail address, 
spirituality @ presbycan.ca (lengthy, but 
more easily remembered), is not flooded 
with Life’s Like That items from the 
Reader’s Digest or selections from the 
annual Friendship Book of Francis Gay. 
Even a cursory trip through classics in 
Christian spirituality makes it clear that, 
in its depths and demands, the spiritual 
life is not constructed on anecdote, much 
less is it available “at your fingertips.” 

The section of the insert immediately 
above the box to which I’ve been refer- 
ring, Spiritual Openness Pervades: Map- 
ping the Postmodern Maze, also contains 
a few nuggets of information that I beg 
to query ... Or quarry. 

“The interest in spirituality is more 
related to experiencing feelings than 
engaging spiritual ideas [sic].” Well, yes. 
But isn’t that part of the problem? One 
can flirt through many an engagement; 
commitment might mean marriage. To 
engage in ideas has been the preferred 


approach to building foundations for 
feelings. “How firm a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord / is laid for your faith 
in the mood just secured” (alt)? 

“Matters of the heart are not necessar- 
ily linked to a need or desire to develop 
beliefs for the mind” and “The Christian 
challenge is to ‘out live’ rather than ‘out 
wit’ the emerging secular competitors.” 
I suppose I should be grateful for that 
qualifying “not necessarily,” but has this 
ever been a clarion call to Presbyterians, 
never mind our “emerging secular com- 
petitors”? (“Recycled” might have been 
more apt than “emerging.”) Maybe 
people will flock to the charm of witless 
Presbyterians who are nevertheless good 
postmodern livers (whatever that entails), 
but I have reservations. 

“Sharing one’s personal experiences 
with God will be more effective than of- 
fering an apologetic for believing.” It’s 
really a shame we’ve wasted so many 
centuries and so many minds on theol- 
ogy when we could have been honing 
our spiritual skills by such practices as 
listening to someone describe the dream 
he had last night. 

“One can count on Augustine’s 
assertion that everyone has an inherent 
spiritual capacity created by God for 
God.” Yes one can. Would that one could 
also count on more people actually read- 
ing Augustine. But, then, one might form 
an opinion as to Augustine’s likely reac- 
tion to the 21st century “Spirituality 
Lite” now being marketed for Presbyter- 
ian consumption. After all, did Augustine 
not also write: “No one believes anything 
unless one first thought it believable.... 
Everything that is believed is believed 
after being preceded by thought ... ” 


Yours in a spiritually testy mood, 
ab ty E 
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Presbyterianism 
along the ‘Rhine’ - 


The Presbytery of St.John 


by Tom Dickey 


Today, the Presbytery of St. John is 
home to the three largest cities in New 
Brunswick: Saint John, Moncton and 
Fredericton. It is also home to the oldest 
Presbyterian house of worship still in 
continuous use: The Kirk in St. George, 
erected in 1790. Comprised of 16 pas- 
toral charges and 21 congregations, the 
presbytery extends from Woodstock in 
the northwest to Port Elgin in the south- 
east, enveloping within its bounds a mix 
of old and new, rural, small town and 
urban. Incidentally, should any eagle- 
eyed readers of the Record think they’ve 
caught the magazine with a glaring typo, 
the Presbytery of St. John is named for 
the St. John River — frequently referred 
to as the Rhine of America — which 
divides it and not for Saint John, the 
province’s largest city (and the home of 
Moosehead beer). 

There is another claim of historic 
import the presbytery can make, al- 
though, perhaps, a less substantial one 
than having the oldest Presbyterian 
church still in use. In 1604, Samuel de 
Champlain (whose wife, Héléne, was 
a Huguenot) and Sieur de Monts, a 
Huguenot businessman, founded a settle- 
ment on St. Croix Island, at the mouth of 
the St. Croix River, near the town of 
St. Andrews. The settlement was short- 
lived, many of its citizens dying during 
their first Canadian winter and the re- 
mainder moving on to establish Port 
Royal in Nova Scotia’s Annapolis Valley. 
Nevertheless, it can be argued it was the 
site of the first Presbyterian connection 
in the country. 

The Presbytery of St. John may have 
witnessed a lot of history but it has also 
observed a church on the move. On May 
16, 2000, the Saint John Telegraph- 
Journal featured a large photo of a 
simple, early 20th-century church build- 
ing being sedately transported down a 
highway, balanced firmly on a very large 
flatbed trailer. It was Riverside Church, 
the former home of a congregation estab- 
lished in Prince William about 1850. 
After surviving Church Union in 1925 
(one of several small groups in the area 
to remain Presbyterian), Riverside con- 
structed a new church building in 1927. 
Unfortunately, its fate eventually became 
a dam shame. Because of the migration 
of people that followed the construction 
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Above: St. James Church, Hanwell, N.B. Facing page: Riverside Church on the move. 


of the Mactaquac hydroelectric dam in 
the 1960s, Riverside was no longer able 
to continue with regular services. The 
building had been kept in excellent con- 
dition and a decision was made by the 
few members who remained to dissolve 
the congregation and donate the building 
and financial assets to the Kings Landing 
Historical Settlement 15 kilometres 
away. The $50,000 needed to finance the 


The Presbytery of St. John 
was one of the first in Canada 
to elect a diaconal minister 
as moderator 


move was raised with the help of major 
contributions from the Cooke’s Fund 
(administered by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto) and The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada Experimental Fund, as well as 
donations from many people in the com- 
munity. While not as old as the other 
structures at Kings Landing (most dating 
from the early- to mid-19th century), 
Riverside reflects the architecture of an 
earlier day and fits seamlessly into its 
surroundings. 

To ensure the church continues to 
move, the presbytery has shown its sup- 
port for youth and young adults, provid- 
ing travel allowances that have made it 
possible for large numbers of young 
people and adult advisers to attend the 
youth trienniums, held at Purdue Uni- 
versity in Indiana, and the Canada 2000 
and 2003 youth gatherings. Youth events 
are also held every year throughout the 
presbytery. 


Hy 


Showing a willingness to think out- 
side the box — or, in this case, the pulpit 
— the Presbytery of St. John was one of 
the first in Canada to elect a diaconal 
minister as moderator and, last month, it 
elected its fourth ruling elder as modera- 
tor. The presbytery also maintains a close 
working relationship with the Atlantic 
Mission Society, officially recognizing 
the society’s members at every meeting. 
(They have no vote but are free to voice 
their opinions.) 

The presbytery meets six times a year 
at various churches. This past April, the 
meeting had an unusual change of venue 
when it took place at St. Luke’s Chapel, 
CFB Gagetown, courtesy of Presbyterian 
chaplain Capt. Charles Deogratias. As 
well as Capt. Deogratias, the presbytery 
has been enriched by another “non- 
church-employed” member, Rev. Dr. 
Paul Brown, New Brunswick district dir- 
ector of the Canadian Bible Society. 

Rev. Dr. Basil Lowery, clerk of pres- 
bytery (only the third clerk in the past 40 
years), points out an interesting coinci- 
dence that helps to sum up life in the 
presbytery as he sees it. At the dedication 
of the second church building of St. 
James, Hanwell, in 1939, the title of the 
sermon was Where There Is No Vision 
the People Perish. Fifty-eight years later, 
Rev. Dr. Steven Cho preached at the 
dedication of the second phase of the 
current St. James building. His sermon 
title: Keeping the Vision Alive. 

“This is true of the entire presbytery,” 
says Mr. Lowery. “The vision is kept 
alive thanks to the work of dedicated 
ministers, elders and lay people. We give 
thanks for the evidence of the Spirit’s 
work.” 
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Letting yourself be 
shaped by the Spirit 


Integrating your thoughts and experience of God 


by Harris Athanasiadis 


hat is the relationship be- 

tween spirituality and theol- 

ogy? How are they different? 
How are they related? Theology has to 
do with thinking — thinking about God. 
Spirituality, on the other hand, has to 
do with experiencing — experiencing 
God. Thinking about God and experienc- 
ing God are different, but they are also 
related. 

Our reputation as Presbyterians is that 
we are good thinkers and good theolo- 
gians. For a reasoned, well-articulated 
and thought-out expression of the faith, 
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we are second to none. So says the tradi- 
tion. But what about experiencing God? 
Many believe that, given our focus on 
clear, reasoned and systematic thinking 
about God, we have cut ourselves off 
from a free, spontaneous, passionate and 
heart-felt experience of God that is 
uniquely and powerfully our own. But 
this is not true. The greatest thinkers of 
our tradition were also deeply spiritual 
people. In fact, they taught that thinking 
about God and experiencing God had to 
go together or else either one would be 
seriously flawed. 


Good spirituality 

Good spirituality needs good theology 
as much as good theology needs good 
spirituality. Spirituality grounds theology 
in experience. Every doctrine that has 
stood the test of time is rooted in some 
experience of God that has settled deeply 
into the human soul. Can we think of 
God as father (or mother), Jesus as the 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, sin and grace, 
faith, hope and love, the church, the 
Scriptures, the sacraments and so on 
without acknowledging the importance of 
experience for the shape of our thinking? 
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Facing page, (L-R): Anne Hutchinson, Karl 
Barth, St. Augustine of Hippo, John Calvin, 
Simone Weil. 


So, too, with spiritual experience in 
dependence on theology. Our experience 
of the sacred is not formless and content- 
less. We name the sacred God and we 
believe that God is most fully revealed in 
Jesus, whom experience has confessed 
and continues to confess as the Christ, 
with the source and confidence of such 
experience flowing through us by a 
power we name the Holy Spirit. 

Theology without heart and spirit has 
no power to compel or convict. Spiritual- 
ity without solid thinking has no power 
to shape and mould in critical and life- 
changing ways. As much as there is clear 
content to the substance of our faith, 
there is a specific pattern to the spiritual 
journey we may call Christian and Re- 
formed. St. Augustine spoke of faith as 
always seeking to understand with the 
mind as much as to feel with the heart. 
Faith needs to be understood as much as 
understanding needs to be anchored in 
the experience of faith. Such a joining of 
spirituality and theology is also reflected 
in the faith of the apostle Paul who 
wrote: “And the peace of God, which 
passes all understanding, will keep your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus” 
(Philippians 4:7). 


The spiritual journey 

What is the pattern of the spiritual 
journey according to the Reformed/Pres- 
byterian view? In order to appreciate 
such a pattern more fully, let us consider 
a working definition of spirituality and, 
then, reflect critically on some popular 
views of what it means to be spiritual. 

Spirituality is not primarily about 
reading the Bible, praying or worship- 
ping. These practices (or disciplines, to 
use a Classic Reformed term) are meant 
to nurture, maintain and deepen our spir- 
ituality. But they are not spirituality it- 
self. Rather, we may think of spirituality 
as: our ongoing experience of God 
(faith), which shapes and transforms the 
way we relate to other people and the 
Earth (love), and inspires us to dream 
creatively and trust expectantly that 
good, not evil, will define the future of 
our universe and our lives (hope). This is 
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Here Am | 


At night I seek a brooding place 

in silences beneath His raven feathers. 

I need this quiet hour 

when candles rest unkindled, 

and dusk has stolen all the windows’ jewels. 
Even the gold-leaf cross lays down its light 
for my sake and puts on the colour of ashes. 
I sit and stare at where it might be hanging. 


Then, in the black and breathing night my prayers 
redeem their sorry words for feathers thick and sweet 
that beat the air and rise and fly away. 

No seraphim with tongs await me here, 

no lighted coal for these sad lips. But, O, Isaiah! 
Some glory hovers near and brushes me. 


— Wendy Turner Swanson 
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not to say that believing is easy, that love 
comes easily or that hope ignores the 
hard facts of life in the world. Rather, 
spirituality at its best sees past the hard 
facts and receives fresh inspiration to live 
and work past the adverse life circum- 
stances that would drag us down to the 
worst common denominator by which 
we often function and relate as human 
beings. 


Renewed interest 
in spirituality 

There is renewed interest in spiritual- 
ity in our times. Thinking about God is 
not as exciting as experiencing God. The 
problem with experience is that it can 
easily become false and misdirected. 
Consider three popular stereotypes of 
“spiritual” people: (1) spiritual people 
have intense, spectacular and often un- 
explainable experiences of the sacred, 
(2) spiritual people possess an inner 
peacefulness that is not shaken by the 
behaviour and attitudes of others or the 
conflicts and tragedies around them, 
and/or (3) spiritual people live a love that 
is not adversely affected by the behay- 
iour and attitudes of others or the con- 
flicts and tragedies around them. 

Even though these stereotypes sound 
exciting (1) and amazing (2 and 3), they 
are not based in reality. Either we’re 
going to convince ourselves and try to 
convince others that we are the people 
so described or else we will feel forever 
inadequate and unspiritual. 

Reformed spirituality does believe the 
experience of God is life-changing, it 
does believe in a peace that passes all 
understanding, and it does believe the 
greatest attribute of the believer is love, in 


BE AVAILABLE.. 


VM 
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which all other attributes of holiness are 
subsumed. But the one being formed and 
shaped by God’s Spirit into a spiritual 
person is marked by a holy and sacred 
struggle. The pattern of this struggle is, 
as the apostle Paul frames it, a dying and 
rising with Christ. The substance of this 
struggle is the growing presence of God’s 
Spirit pulling, pushing, prodding and in- 
spiring us to live contrary to the currents 
of self-indulgence, greed, arrogance, fear, 


Authentic spirituality 

involves struggle and is 
shaped by being broken 
and opened before God 


apathy, deceit and despair — sin — 
which so bind human beings in their grip. 
We must die to sin and we must experi- 
ence a growing union with Christ in our 
pain and suffering if we are to rise in spir- 
it and in truth against the gravity of a 
death-dealing perversion and distortion 
of our personhood. 


The struggle toward sanctity 
The struggle toward sanctity is 
marked by times of success as well as 
times of failure. In our successes, we are 
compelled to offer humble gratitude to 
God for God’s grace, mercy, inspiration 
and power. In our failures, we are invited 
(opened) to repentance, surrender and 
receptivity to the forgiveness of God as 
well as the demand for active obedience 
to the holy law of love (the law of Christ, 
Galatians 6:2). Regular exercise in the 


“Now tn Canada” 


spiritual disciplines (Bible reading, 
prayer, worship, spiritual fellowship and 
guidance, justice work, etc.) can help 
keep us grounded and supported in our 
desire for greater authenticity and trans- 
parency before God and others. 


Holiness does not come cheap 

When we think of almost any signi- 
ficant biblical figure, we cannot help but 
recognize that their holiness did not come 
cheap. Consider the patriarchs and matri- 
archs of our older Testament — Moses 
and Aaron, Job and Hannah or a number 
of the psalmists and prophets. Consider, 
too, the Jesus of Gethsemane and Golgo- 
tha or Peter, the Marys, Martha and other 
disciples in their tempestuous journey to- 
ward becoming witnesses and apostles. 
Consider, too, the Paul of Romans 
caught between flesh and Spirit or of 
2 Corinthians, rising ever anew to redis- 
cover the sufficiency of God’s grace 
against opposition and affliction in body 
and in spirit. As Reformed people, we 
may also consider the line of spirituality 
bequeathed to us through people such 
as St. Augustine of Hippo, Julian of 
Norwich, Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Samuel Rutherford, Anne Hutchinson, 
Jonathan Edwards, Karl Barth, Simone 
Weil and many others — women and 
men who have known that authentic spir- 
ituality involves struggle and is shaped 
by being broken and opened before God 
and others over and over again in ever 
new and life-changing ways. 


Reformed spirituality 

Some of the basic features that char- 
acterize Reformed spirituality at its best 
include: 


A dynamic multi-faceted youth ministry that 


TEACHES, TRAINS, TRANSFORMS youth! 


You care deeply about young people. You patiently seek opportunities, knowing that change happens in 


an instant - even one word of encouragement, rightly timed, can revolutionize a student's life. 


TeamCE frees up your time - so you can be ready for that moment. TeamCE material 


gives you instant access to all the high-quality leadership, 


programming and communication tools you'll need for 
youth ministry. It’s all prepared for you, so you can 


focus on being there. 


infoce@cecanada.org » www.cecanada.org 
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(1) God is the beginning, middle and end 
of the spiritual journey. It is God 
who breaks, shapes and moulds us 
through the fire of struggle. Our 
place is to open ourselves over and 
over again, to say yes, to “wait upon 
the Lord” through prayer, meditation, 
worship and reflective actions. 

(2) Christ is the pattern and shape of our 
spiritual journey as believers. Dis- 
cipleship is about dying and rising 
with him. The pattern of salvation is 
not about God removing pain, death 
or the consequences of sin from our 
lives; rather, our dying and being 
broken is now, by faithful trust in 
God, a dying with Christ. The de- 
structiveness inherent in suffering, 
sin and death is transformed in our 
very life. We become stronger in our 
sensitivity and compassion, our hu- 
mility and openness, our capacity to 
listen and to be generous. 

(3) The Holy Spirit awakens us to receive 
a peace which passes ail understand- 
ing and a joy that celebrates the rich- 
ness of life’s goodness and pleasure. 
We experience a hope that anticipates 
and opens us to goodness despite the 


pain and injustice of life in the world. 
Purged of the ugliness of human per- 
versity, deceit, cynicism and despair, 
we receive fresh hope, peace and joy 
with new innocence and purity. We 
are liberated to enjoy good as well as 
to weep in times of tragedy or to feel 
outrage in the face of injustice. The 
same movement of love flows through 
us, according to the pattern of dying 
and rising again, over and over 
through life’s changes, strengthening 
itself and deepening its roots within 
us. This power is God’s Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of the risen Christ, trans- 
forming us into the divine image in 
which and for which we have been 
made. 


Rev. Harris Athanasiadis is the minister of 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., and also 
sessional lecturer in Reformed spirituality 
at Knox College, Toronto. 


Check the Year of Spirituality website, 


which is updated biweekly: 
www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality 


For further reflection and discussion 
* What is the relationship between theology and spirituality, thinking and 


experiencing the faith? 


* What do you think about the definition of spirituality offered in The Spiritual Journey 
section? How does it resonate with your experience? 


* What does it mean to be “spiritual”? What are the characteristics of people you know 


whom you would consider spiritual? 


* Do you struggle as a Christian? Have you grown in your spiritual life? Have you 
passed through times that can be described in the apostle Paul’s words as a dying 
and rising again? Has God or Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit become more real for 


you through such times? Discuss, 


For further reading 


St. Augustine, Confessions, translated by R.S. Pine-Coffin (Penguin, 1961). 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Spiritual Care, translated by Jay C. Rochelle (Fortress Press, 1985). 
Douglas John Hall, When You Pray: Thinking Your Way into God's World (Wipf and 


Stock, 1987). 


Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, a contemporary version by William Griffin 


(Harper San Francisco, 2000). 


Howard Rice, Reformed Spirituality: An Introduction for Believers (Westminster/John 


Knox Press, 1991). 


Simone Weil, Waiting for God, translated by Emma Craufurd (Harper & Row, 1951). 
N.T. Wright, The Crown and the Fire: Meditations on the Cross and the Life of the Spirit 


(Wm.B. Eerdmans, 1992). 
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2003 
PROGRAMMES : 


al 
Crieff Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


Christian Spirituality: 

The Experience of God 

with The Rev. Dr. Nick Athanasiadis 

* Introduction to Christian Spirituality 

* Conversion * The Presence of the Spirit 
* Confession + Strength in Weakness 
Saturday, October 25 

9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Conference Hall 
Coffee at 8:30 a.m. (lunch incl.) Cost $35 
Reserve by October 10 


Women's Retreat: 

These are the Threads of Our Lives 
with Rey. Linda Ashfield 

* The threads that bind us together 

¢ Weaving family, community and church 
* Acknowledging the dropped threads 

* Sunday Worship at Knox, Crieff 

Friday, November 7, 5:00 p.m. (dinner) to 
Sunday, November 9, 2:00 p.m. 

Double Occupancy in Matthew and Mark 
(all meals and snacks included) Cost $175 
Limited accommodation space 
Commuter Cost $125 

Reserve by October 24 


Christmas At Crieff Hills Community 
¢ Country Christmas Dinner 

* Carolling and Entertainment 

Saturday, December 13, 5:30 p.m. for dinner 
Cost $14 adults, $8 Children 

Reserve by November 28 


TO RESERVE YOUR PLACE 


E-mail: registrar@crieffhills.com 


Phone: 519-824-7898 or 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com 
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—_ books | 


A fantastic look into a deep reality 


Book's spiritual awareness encourages readers to see everyday behaviour 


in terms of its moral trajectory 


by Alex MacLeod 


Harry Potter and the Order of the 
Phoenix by J.K. Rowling (Raincoast 
Books, 2003, 766p). 


s the dust begins to settle on 

the latest gazillion-copies- 

sold-on-amazon.com-alone 
Harry Potter craze, it’s time to take 
serious stock of J.K. Rowling’s fifth 
novel, Harry Potter and the Order 
of the Phoenix. 

Whether you think Rowling is a 
closet Christian or a Devil wor- 
shipper masquerading as a Pres- 
byterian (she is a member of the 
Church of Scotland, if that helps 
to reassure any of us), there’s no 
denying that her books have a 
distinct message. A lot of the 
hot air exchanged between 
culture-warring conservatives 
and liberals on the “Is Harry 
Potter edifying?” debate 
seems to have blown over in 
the long (torturous for many 
younger fans) three-year 
interval since Rowling’s 
last offering in the series, 
Harry Potter and the 
Goblet of Fire. All that remains, then, 
is for us to plow through 780 pages of 
magic and misadventure with a view to 
understanding a children’s literature 
phenomenon that is more religious to 
most kids than church. 

If you’re like me, the alarmism of 
those who decry Harry Potter as a cham- 
pion of New Age occultism has always 
reeked of the control tendencies of 
parents who refuse to give their kids the 
freedom they need to grow up. After all, 
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we simply aren’t 
in a position to discipline the 
imagination of others — nor should we 
be. While children enter into stories more 
deeply and with a greater intensity than 
most adults, let’s not be condescending 
and risk underestimating their facility 
at finding the healthy middle ground 
between reality and fantasy. 

Kids know Harry Potter’s magic 
doesn’t really happen — chocolate frogs 


that actually hop 
around may be 
: cool to picture in 
your mind’s eye, 
but one doesn’t 
ever expect to make 
that purchase at the 
local 7-Eleven. At 
the same time, kids 
know instinctively 
that what seems most 
fantastic can some- 
times tap into a deeper 
reality. It’s a matter of 
belief. J.K. Rowling’s 
stories nurture a spiritual 
awareness that encour- 
ages all of us to see our 
everyday behaviour in 
terms of its moral trajectory 
— there’s a bigger backdrop 
than our mundane adult 
horizons allow for. And 
we're invited to join Harry in 
fighting for the good. (The 
Potter novels also beg other 
disturbing questions about evil 
and, yes, even the occult that 
should be discussed with chil- 
dren. Adults might likewise benefit from 
the exercise — such as how scary the 
dark side of our imaginations can be. 
Such conversations are not to be taken 
lightly; as Rowling’s writing under- 
scores, the darkness is real too.) 
Harry Potter and the Order of the 
Phoenix plunges us forward into a new 
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adolescent phase in the young wizard’s 
education. Harry has turned 15 and he’s 
a moody, angst-ridden hormone factory. 
In a romantic subplot, the beautiful and 
yet flighty Cho Chang becomes the ob- 
ject of his affections, which culminates 
in his first kiss and an aftermath of ado- 
lescent boy-meets-girl misunderstanding. 
Hermione, one of Harry’s best friends, 
tries to teach him about girls; but teenage 
boys will be teenage boys, especially 
when they’re out to save the world from 
the evil Lord Voldemort, and the young 
Potter soon abandons his love interest in 
the pursuit of his usual dramatic heroics. 
One wonders whether the passion will 
heat up between Cho and Harry in the 
next and final two instalments in the 
series — and perhaps, even more, how 
Rowling will portray teenage sexuality 
with her hallmark authenticity while still 
writing sensitively for a lot of kids under 
10 years of age. 

The battle between good and evil, 
which generally characterizes the Potter 
books and about which many Christians 
have argued, places Rowling in the tradi- 
tion of C.S. Lewis and J.R.R. Tolkien 
and grows increasingly complex in 
Harry Potter and the Order of the 
Phoenix. Harry’s awareness of his own 
capacity for wickedness in the form of 
an increasing affinity for Voldemort and 
susceptibility to the evil one’s influence 
continues to develop. What’s more, he 
catches a shocking glimpse from the past 
of how his beloved and now deceased 
father had some serious shortcomings. In 
effect, he runs headlong into the greyness 
of what had erstwhile appeared to be a 
world of crude moral blacks and whites. 
Harry realizes to his dismay that his 
father could be an arrogant jerk who 
treated others cruelly. In response, he 
renews his commitment to acting with 
justice and mercy toward others, even his 
enemies. He even begins to notice his 
own prejudices. We could call this 
change of heart repentance, but Rowling 
doesn’t. 

Perhaps the most interesting new per- 
sonality of Book 5 is Delores Umbridge. 
She takes over the ever-rotating position 
of Professor in Defence Against the 
Dark Arts (take note: the dark arts are to 
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| Scottish Songs: 
A collection 
for Burns Night 


12 Traditional 
Favourites on CD 


Leslie Jost and 
friends from the 
Stratford Festival 


| Call: 
MUSIC 
1-800-771-6161 
music@cyg.net 


eminent 


CLASSICAL ORGANS 


Wwww.eminentorgans.ca 
DIGITAL CHURCH ORGANS 


Toll Free: 1.888.767.4267 
E-mail: lex.dks@sympatico.ca 


Are YOU called 
to lead worship? 


Sunday's Coming: A 
Course for Lay People on 
Leading Worship 


Learn to plan and lead worship 
in a practical and fun online 
environment. 


Register online today at 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


. Elders’ 
“~-s Institute 


6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll free: 1-866-794-8888 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 

William O. Menzel — Director 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 
Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@rogers.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


The 28th Annual 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
BOOK SALE 
of The Friends of the Library 
October 24 - 28, 2003 


6 Hoskin Avenue, Toronto upstairs in Seeley Hall 
(Sorry, not wheelchair accessible) 


BOOK SALE HOURS 
Friday, October 24 


($3 admission this evening only) 


6pm - 10 pm 


Tuesday, October 28 10. am - 9 pm 


We accept: cash, cheque, debit card, Amex, 
MasterCard, Visa. 
Proceeds support the library 


GETTING THERE | PUBLIC TRANSIT 
Leave Museum Subway Station on west side of 
Queen's Park Crescent, walk south around the 

corner onto Hoskin Avenue, just beyond the 

lights beside the park. 


Or leave the St. George Subway Station, walk 
south from Bloor Street down St. George one 
block to the corner of Hoskin, turn left for 1 block 
and a bit, and there you are. Or take Wellesley 
Bus #94 to the door. 


FOR INFORMATION 
Listen to the message at 416-978-6750 or 
email: friends@trinity.utoronto.ca 


WRITE 
The Friends of the Library 
Trinity College, 6 Hoskin Avenue, 
Toronto, ON MSS 1H8 


The Day the Lights Went Out 


Beneath the blank traffic lights 
and the rush hour traffic 
feeling its way home 

like a trail of confused ants 


Beneath the suddenly stuck 
subway trains and elevators 


Beneath the breathless air-conditioners 
and numb computer screens 


There lay a silence 
a deep-down silence, and 
a sky with stars revealed 


And a still small voice saying, 


listen, 
look up. 


This do in remembrance of me. 


Home Care For Seniors 


Do you know a senior who needs home care help? 
Guardian Angel Care Inc. 
SERVING THE TORONTO AREA, CALL TODAY! 


905.567.7784 or 1.877.877.0671 
www.guardiancare.info 


THE BEST FOR ADVENT 


Midwife’ Story 


THE MIDWIFE’S STORY 
Meditations for Advent Times 
Nancy REEVES, PH.D. 


Will help you learn what - 


healing or growth God is 
wanting to bring to birth 
in you. 
$18.00 © |-896836-59-3 


STUDY GUIDE also available 
$5.00 © 1-896836-60-7 


PRAYERS TO SHARE - YEAR C 
Responsive Prayers for Each 
Sunday of the Church Year 
Davin SPARKS 
The second in the popular 
series, this book is an 
indispensable resource for 
worship leaders. 
$26.95 © 1-55145-489-0 


FROM Woop LAKE Books 
& NORTHSTONE 


CREATIVE WORSHIP 2 
Services for Special Days 
Compiep By IAN Price 
Liturgies and orders of 
worship from across 
Canada and the world. 
Includes a CD of the text. 
$29.95 © |-55145-487-4 
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be defended against, not gloried in). 
Umbridge arrives as a politically correct 
educational consultant from the Ministry 
of Magic who is sent to stifle creative 
and innovative learning at Hogwarts, the 
young wizards’ boarding school where 
much of the action in the Potter books 
takes place. Is it possible that Umbridge, 
the meddling bureaucrat, represents the 
intrusive presence of big government? 
What’s next, I wonder. Can we expect 
the Harry Potter curriculum for home- 
schooling? Does J.K. Rowling mix a 
streak of neo-conservative libertarianism 
with her New Age battiness? Probably 
not. Rather, the wanton abuse of political 
power seems to be the real target behind 
a soon-to-be-skewered Umbridge. 

Christian publishing houses have 
sought their own windfall from the Harry 
Potter industry, but I’m not particularly 
impressed with attempts like Connie 
Neal’s The Gospel According to Harry 
Potter: Spirituality in the Stories of the 
World’s Most Famous Seeker. Rowling is 
neither Lewis nor Tolkien. I can only 
shake my head at those who read her 
books intent on spying out material with 
which to vilify or canonize her. Relax. 
While there’s undeniable and salutary 
spiritual substance to what Rowling 
offers, we would do best to accept the 
Potter books for what they are: outstand- 
ing children’s stories that are of such 
high quality adults enjoy reading them 
too. We shouldn’t expect to find either 
Jesus or the Devil behind every page. 
And that’s even more the case when our 
narrowly religious agendas so often leave 
us missing out on the obvious everyday 
delights — the tasty leapings of magical 
chocolate frogs, for example, among 
other such commonplace treats of the 
imagination. IY 


Alex MacLeod lives in downtown Toronto 
where he works with young adults at Knox 
Church (Spadina). 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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Written by Erin Walton, 
e youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


_ Thanksgiving is a very special holiday. Not only is it a time to celebrate important events in history, it is 
also a time of sharing, family, love and thankfulness. For Christians, it is a wonderful opportunity to 
thank God for all of our blessings because all good things come from God. 


Try these fun activities below to show how thankful you are! 


Show family or friends you are thankful for them! 


Turkey place card holders 
You'll need: 
One dry pinecone for each guest 
Pipe cleaners in various colours 
Pine sprigs for each setting 
Address label stickers 


1. Cut the pipe cleaners in half with wire cutters. Make a 
loop and twist the ends for the feathers. Twist a brown 
or black pipe cleaner for the head and neck. Insert the 
feathers etc. into the pinecone. (Hint: Use fuzzier pipe 
cleaners for thicker feathers.) 


2. Use two address labels for each setting. Write the name 
on one of the labels. Secure the two labels together with 
the pipe cleaner in between. (This avoids a messy glue 
situation!) When setting the table, place the turkeys ona 
pine sprig, add a few nuts and you're done! 


Gratitude graffiti Thanksgiving song 
Hang a large piece of poster board or newsprint on a Teach this song to your family right before 
wall in your house (ask a parent first!). Draw, print or you share your Thanksgiving dinner. 
cut and paste all of the things you are thankful for Tune: This Old Man 
onto the paper. Invite your friends over and share 
your thankfulness with them. Thank you, Lord, 
On this day 
For the food you've given us. 
With praise and glory 
Hallelujah sing 


For more fun Thanksgiving activities to share with your Glory to our God and King. 
friends, go to: www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
DSH LAT Panis BURY ae”! Beam oat Very 
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Just like Jesus ... well, almost 


Attempts to make a contemporary hero make for Christianity-lite 


by Andrew Faiz 


not by name certainly. He shows up 

as a metaphor — he is the “hero 
with a thousand faces.” He was Luke 
Skywalker in the original Star Wars tril- 
ogy. He was E.T. And, most recently, he 
was Neo in The Matrix. In the pop cul- 
ture universe, Christ is no longer Christ; 
he is Christlike. 

Neo (anagram for the One) is the lat- 
est pop culture Christ. His real name is 
Anderson (or Son of Man). He is asleep 
and unaware until he is awakened by 
Morpheus (the god of sleep) and is loved 
by a woman named Trinity. He joins a 
band of revolutionaries who call them- 
selves Zion. During the course of the first 
Matrix film, he was reborn, died and rose 
again (after being kissed by Trinity). 

These haphazard metaphors — and 
many other equally random references 
— are enough to earn The Matrix a 
Christian accreditation in the Christian 
press. Pegging Neo as Christlike is an 
obsession for many Christian writers. 
One book is The Gospel Reloaded: 
Exploring Spirituality and Faith in The 
Matrix. It’s not the only one on the sub- 
ject. (Looking it up on a website, I found 
links to these books as well: Everyday 
Apocalypse: The Sacred Revealed in 
Radiohead, The Simpsons and Other Pop 
Culture Icons and Reflections on the 
Movies: Seeing God in Contemporary 
Film.) 1 got 32,500 hits when I Googled 
Matrix plus Christianity. 

Pop culture is an amalgam of influ- 
ences, none of which are primary and all 
of which have equal weight. This is true 
of art in general. The Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition is at the root of North American 
culture. So its images are played with, 
borrowed, twisted, bent and stolen in 
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J esus rarely shows up in pop culture; 


painting, literature, poetry, music or film. 
The Matrix not only borrows from this 
tradition, it also borrows from Gnosticism 
(a ship in the first sequel is named Gnosis), 
Buddhism, Hinduism, mythology and 
literature. All of these various sources pro- 
vide one stream of interpretation. 

Let’s examine the character Trinity. 
First, she’s a babe. A babe in a tight- 
fitting, shiny leather-like outfit. Secondly, 
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ew a, it 
she kicks butt. We meet her very early in 
the first film when she kills a roomful of 
police officers and then flies through the 
air, down some steps and to safety. She 
goes to Zion and hangs with Morpheus. 
Thirdly, she is Neo’s love interest. When 
he dies, she gives him the breath of life 
by kissing him. Her faith in him brings 
him back to life. 

Dick Staub, who co-wrote The 
Gospel Reloaded, said of Trinity in an 
interview with Christianity Today: “She 
represents the Holy Spirit as that part of 
the godhead. She is the one calling out to 
Neo. She’s the first one seeking him out. 
She reminds him, ‘I know what drives 
you. And the question drives you.’ Just 
like the Holy Spirit would come after us, 
Trinity goes after Neo. She’s the back- 
bone in many ways of their remnant.” 

I like this interpretation of the Holy 
Spirit — a babe in tight leather who can 
kick and kill and is a redeeming force. 
This is a much more enticing Spirit than 
that vague Force in the Star Wars movies. 
But it’s hardly Christian. There is a haze 
of Christianity in there. There is a hint of 
the religion, but nothing really sticks. To 
my mind, she could just as easily be an 


inversion of Prince(ss) Charming from 
classic fairy tales. 

I don’t claim to know the Bible well 
— I haven’t read it cover to cover and I 
studied it only once two decades ago as 
literature under Northrop Frye — but I 
don’t recall the guns. It’s a small point, I 
realize, but I don’t recall Christ killing 
others for the sake of humanity. That’s 
what Neo does and that’s what Luke 
Skywalker did. To conflate them with 
Christ is a watering down of something. 
Not of pop culture: it is the ultimate soup 
to which you can add anything — more 
water, more stones, it doesn’t matter. Not 
of spirituality, which is free of stories and 
exists only vaguely as feeling. Not of 
faith — at least, let’s hope. But certainly 
of Christianity. 

There is a desperate need among 
Christians to make Christianity relevant. 
There’s a need to find examples in the 
world at large that somehow fit the Chris- 
tian message. There’s a belief, which 
fuels this need, that if Christianity were 
more relevant then it would have more 
adherents and, maybe, just maybe, some 
of those adherents would be the younger 
generation. So Christianity is bent and 
twisted by Christians to fit pop culture 
images. (My favourite was always the 
Coca-Cola logo bearing the name of 
Christ!) It’s turned into something light 
and airy to match pop culture images. 

And that’s probably why Christ rarely 
shows up in pop culture. If I were him, I 
wouldn’t want a piece of it. Who wants 
to be a mere likeness of themselves? 
Who needs Christianity-lite? LY 


Andrew Faiz is a journalist, producer, film- 
maker and a keen critic of popular culture. 
He is also an elder at Gateway Community 
Church in Toronto. 
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Our own ‘man from Glengarry’ 


Donald Neil MacMillan 1909 - 2003 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


6 re you bilingual?” the elder 
asked the young candidate for 
the vacant pulpit of Kenyon 

Church, Dunvegan, Ont. 

“Yes, I have the Gaelic,” he replied. 

Thus, in 1935, Rev. Donald Neil 
MacMillan began his ministry of 24 
years near the place of his birth and boy- 
hood. And there, in the graveyard of the 
beautiful old kirk at country cross- 
roads, we buried him in July 2003, age 
93. He is survived by his daughter-in- 
law Claudette MacMillan and grand- 
children Sebastien and Sarah. 

Born in Finch, Ont., in 1909, Don- 
ald MacMillan responded to the call 
for ministers issued by the struggling 
Presbyterian Church in Canada after 
the 1925 disruption. Entering McGill 
University, Montreal, in 1926, he grad- 
uated BA in 1929 and MA in 1930. He 
proceeded to The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, where Rev. Dr. F. Scott 
MacKenzie was principal. Graduating 
in 1933, Donald won the “Scotch Pres- 
byterian” scholarship and two gold 
medals — the prestigious Calvin and 
the Drysdale in church history — and 
was one of two graduates who com- 
pleted honours studies to receive the BD 
degree. He went immediately to New 
College in Edinburgh to pursue doctoral 
studies under the famous systematic the- 
ologian Hugh R. Mackintosh, graduating 
PhD in theology in 1935. 

Returning to Canada, Donald Mac- 
Millan applied to the now vacant Kenyon 
Church where he had often preached as a 
student. He was ordained and inducted 
on July 4, 1935. The first five years were 
full of promise, particularly in youth 
work. By 1936, the Young People’s Soci- 
ety had more than 100 members. 
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In 1936, he married a woman of ex- 
ceptional grace, Jean MacLean of Ottawa. 
This happy couple never complained of 
their lot, despite losing infant Flora and, 
later, Robert in his young manhood (their 
eldest son, Donald, followed soon after 
Jean’s death). Jean, a homemaker, was 
renowned for her hospitality and her 
recipes are still in circulation. 


Donald’s care for church and manse 
became evident, including his passion for 
cultivating gladioli, which he exhibited 
in Ottawa. His diligence in preaching, 
visitation and the social life of the com- 
munity is renowned. His travels on the 
primitive roads were especially difficult, 
as passengers in the rumble seat of his 
Plymouth coupe learned. He loved 
music, especially the Scottish Psalms 
(pronounced “Sams”) and paraphrases, 
and he often quoted the hymn “God is 
working his purpose out, as year suc- 
ceeds to year.” 


In December 1940, Dr. MacMillan 
joined the Royal Canadian Air Force as 
chaplain, being granted a leave of 
absence by the Presbytery of Glengarry. 
He served at airfields in Salisbury and 
Oxford, England, then at RCAF district 
headquarters in Inverness, Scotland. Here 
his patience and fortitude served him 


well, for wartime travel in Scotland dur- 


ing the next two years involved hitch- 
ing difficult rides in various warplanes 
(through bad weather and sometimes 
forced landings) to visit his scattered 
flock. This wartime experience of pas- 
toral duties to the scattered military 
personnel under his care also allowed 
contact with his (and Glengarry’s) own 
roots in the Highlands and Islands. 

In September 1945, the MacMillans 
returned to the manse in Dunvegan. 
The next 14 years were fruitful in 
visiting his rural parish (including a 
notable increase of young people), 
serving Communion to 200 communi- 
cants at a time, holding old-time ser- 
vices and hosting visits of the Clan 
MacLeod chiefs. He was elected mod- 
erator of presbytery three times and 
once of the Synod of Montreal and 
Ottawa (1949-50). During this period, 
extensive renovations of the church were 
accomplished, still on view in the beauti- 
ful building and grounds. Dr. MacMillan 
was appointed by the General Assembly 
of 1954 to be convener of the board of 
education and of the committee on re- 
ception of ministers and licentiates, posi- 
tions of responsibility he fulfilled for the 
next five years. 

A major change occurred in 1959 
when General Assembly appointed him 
to the chair of systematic theology at The 
Presbyterian College, now open by the 
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resignation of his old teacher and mentor 
Frank Scott MacKenzie (he had previ- 
ously substituted when Dr. MacKenzie 
was on leave as Moderator in 1950-51). 
Farewell services took place in Dunvegan 
in September. Prof. MacMillan’s inau- 
gural lecture, entitled Theology and the 
Preacher Today, was a fitting overture to 
his emphasis on theology as a practical 
science for working ministers. His love 
of biography reinforced the sense that 
preaching is a marriage of the gospel 
with an individual personality. 

The new Systematiker maintained a 
heavy schedule of classes in the bachelor 
of divinity curriculum and also served as 
registrar. His lectures provided a discip- 
lined and erudite approach to doctrinal 
studies, delivered by a kindly and patient 
teacher. In 1972, after a sabbatical in 
Geneva, he was appointed acting princi- 
pal until he retired in 1978. In 1979, The 
Presbyterian College named him an 
honourary Doctor of Divinity. Jean and 
Donald moved to a bungalow built on 
the MacMillan pioneer family farm in 
Finch Township, where their son, Donald 
Kenneth, MD, resided. 


a 


McGill 


of Charter Canada” 


EDITH HUMPHREY 


“Postmodern Theology” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 


Continuing Education 
February 16 - 20, 2004 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


INVITED GUEST SPEAKERS 


DR. CHARLES SCOBIE 
MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
“Biblical Theology and Biblical Preaching” 


PROFESSOR MARGARET OGILVIE 
CARLETON UNIVERSITY 
“Loving Thine Enemies Law : The Perils and Possibilities 


PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
“Spirituality and the New Testament” 


DR. STANLEY GRENZ 
CAREY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


His diligence in preaching, 
visitation and the social life 
of the community 

is renowned 


Dr. MacMillan’s interest in the history 
of Glengarry was profound. He was an 
executive of the Glengarry Historical So- 
ciety and wrote historical notes for the 
annual bulletin of the Maxville Highland 
Games as well as the Historical Sketch of 
Kenyon Presbyterian Church, Dunvegan 
(1940, revised 1993). 

He also wrote the definitive history of 
The Kirk in Glengarry (1984) — 474 
pages with 235 photos (now out of print). 
Glengarry was first a military settlement 
for Highland regiments after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, bolstered by waves of 
“Highland Scotch” immigrants. The nar- 
rative begins with John Bethune who 
came from North Carolina (a Scots 
colony originally from the Isle of Skye) 
in 1793. With grace and shrewd irony, 
the author provides stories about the nor- 
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Cong. Code 


City 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


1.OLD ADDRESS: 


mal and the eccentric — from the reluc- 
tance of the church to admit organ music 
to worship services (and even fiddle 
music at socials) to the saga of revivals 
and conversions. Its concluding chapters, 
Gifts to Ministers and Anecdotes and 
Analects are gems of good humour. 

The book is a fitting tribute not only to 
the county Donald MacMillan loved but 
also to its people, so like their ancestors 
in deep faith, loyalty to their kirk, and hu- 
man foibles. His ministerial predecessor, 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), 
wrote The Man From Glengarry in 1901 
and its characters seem little changed in 
the MacMillan tenure. The linkage with 
the ancient clans and families of High- 
lands and Islands is a permanent re- 
minder of the tale of suffering and hope 
invoked by the very name Glengarry and 
a splendid testimony of the wisdom of 
the late Donald MacMillan, ‘“‘a scholar 
and a gentleman.” 4 


Rev. Dr. Joseph McLelland, emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, was a colleague of Dr. 
MacMillan’s for 19 years. 


apt. # 


Prov. 


City 


Prov. 


2. NEW ADDRESS: 


Postal Code 


apt. # 


Postal Code 


The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street, Montréal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 288-8072 


info@presbyteriancollege.ca = www.presbyteriancollege.ca 


‘Shaping Transformational Church Leaders ” 
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Breisch, Dorothy J. (Dort), wife of Rev. Frank 
Breisch, died on June 5, 2003, in Winnipeg, 
Man., at age 73. Her life was celebrated at 
memorial services held in Winnipeg, Regina 
and Calgary. Dort’s life was marked by deep 
faith, unbounded enthusiasm, abounding joy 
and dedicated service to others, both in the 
church and in her profession of nursing.”The 
passage of her flight [was] full of laughter, full 
of light.” 


Dodge, Douglas, 86, lifelong member, hon- 
orary elder and faithful member, St. Andrew's, 
Gordonville, Ont.; father of Judy Eckhardt, 
Nancy Green and Brian Dodge. Predeceased 
by his wife, the former Margaret Richardson. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


classifieds 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


FOR SALE: Two Cemetery plots, side by 
side, Westminster Cemetery & Crematorium, 
Toronto, Ontario (Bathurst, north of Finch 
Ave). Cost: $900 each or $1500 for both. 
Negotiable. Tel: 416-221-0555. 


FOR SALE: Wurlitzer classical C250 organ 
for sale. Two manuals, full pedal board. 
$3500. 416-499-0768. 


GRACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in east 
Ottawa (Orleans) is seeking a mature 
Christian for the part-time position of 
“Church Musician/Music Coordinator.” 
Proven skills for leading congregational 
singing, worship teams, and adult choirs 
are essential. Applications closing Oct. 17, 
2003. Contact the Administrative Assistant 
at 613-824-9260, or in person at 1220 Old 
Tenth Line Rd, or www.graceorleans.ca. 


WANTED: Old tube hi-fi equipment. 
Speakers, audio amplifiers, Hammond 
organs and other old tube equipment 
(35 yrs.or older). 519-853-2157. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


ORDER PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
online and help your church 
www.allstationery.ca 

10% of your order value will be 
donated to your church 
All Stationery, Sault Ste. Marie, ON 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


1 Leonard Circle 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4E 226 
416-690-0031 


Creative Designs and 
Quality Craftsmanship 


www.obatastudios.com 


& Longe “ce 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


¢ custom designed memorial windows 
* traditional - contemporary 
¢ releading & restoration ¢ storm glazing 
* custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 

Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


Proud Supporters of 
The Arthritis Society 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


ANNUAL DINNER FOR 
Former Residents of Knox College 
(KNOXFRA) 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 1, 2003 
Reception; 6;00 p.m. 
Dinner: 7:30 p.m. 
Reception, tour of the residence, 
dinner, speaker 


For more information contact: 
Knox College 416-978-0139 or 
e-inail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 


“The Sky's 
TheLimits 


¢ Masonry 

¢ Slate/Cedar/Copper 
Roofs 

* Concrete Repairs 

* Sandblasting 

* Waterproofing 

* Full Restorations 

* Tuckpointing 

* Painting 

* Highrigging 
Caulking 

Happy to serve your 

congregation... 


HERITAGE 


RESTORATION we 


4580 Conc.6, RR#4, 
Uxbridge, Ontario L9P 1R4 


416-439-9642 


fax 905-649-6849 
heritagerestoration@hotmail.com 


__VaCancles — 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Elmsdale, NS, St. Matthew's; Hardwood Lands. 
Rev. Dr. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., 
Dartmouth, NS B3A 2E6; 902-469-4480; 
pamcdonald@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Hunter River, PEI; Glasgow Road; Brookfield. 
Rev. Dr. Gordon Matheson, PO Box 275, 
Charlottetown, PEI C1A 7K4; stapmath@ 
eastlink.com. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, PEI 
(Murray Harbour North; Murray Harbour 
South; Peter's Road; Caledonia). Rev. Roger 
MacPhee, Belfast PO, Belfast, PEI COA 1A0; 
902-659-2703; rkmacphee@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Riverview, NB, Bethel. Rev. Ruth Houtby, 
36 Bridge St., Sackville, NB E4L 3N7; 
506-536-3786; rhoutby@nb.sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew’s. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

Summerside, PEl, Summerside Church. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEI C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Ottawa, Church of St. David and St. Martin. Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 343 Bronson Ave., Ottawa, 
ON K1R 6J2; cedric.pettigrew@sympatico.ca. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Quebec City, St. Andrew's. Rev. Ross Davidson, 
702, rue Lafontaine, Thetford Mines, QC 
G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; jrhdavidson@ 
globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (senior team minister). 
Rev. Dawn Griffiths, 45 Bond St., Lindsay, ON 
K9V 3P9; 705-324-5992; db.griffiths@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
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Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (church worker, Cantonese- 
speaking, one-year contract). Rev. Samuel 
Priestly, 143 Main St.N, Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Oro, Trinity Community (two full-time 
positions: associate pastor, adult spiritual 
formation; youth pastor). Rev. Doug Johns, 
99 Peter St. N, Orillia, ON L3V 4Z3; 705-325- 
5183 ext. 2; opc.min@encode.com. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. Dr. Brice 
L. Martin, 190 Tucker St., Box 159, Arthur, ON 
NOG 1A0; bricelmartin@yahoo.com. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Dennis Cook, 
97 Burcher Rd., Ajax, ON L1S 2R3; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scarborough, 
ON M1E 1P4; guildwood@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Everett Briard, 
255 Wright Cres., Ajax, ON L1S 5S5; 
ebriard@rogers.com. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON 
L7B 1J2; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. 
Andrew's. Rev. Craig Cribar, 27 Beverley 
Cres., Belleville, Ont. K8P 4W8; cmcribar@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Stouffville, St. James. Rev. Laura Duggan, 
484 Water St., Newmarket, ON L3Y 1MS5; 
905-895-5512; duggan@on.aibn.com. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 
652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Dr. 
Stewart Gillan, 150 Gateway Blvd., Toronto, 
ON M3C 3E6; 416-696-7909; sgillan@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1R0; 905-722-3544; 
standrew@ils.net. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 
125 Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant 
Church. Rev. Donald N. Young, 11 White Oaks 
Ave., Brantford, ON N3R 5N8; greenbrier@ 
bfree.on.ca. 


Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 1J0; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. David Heath, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, ON N8A 5G5; 
dsheath@kent.net. 

Corunna, St. Andrew's. Rev. Dean Adlam, 
PO Box 636, Petrolia, ON NON 1R0; 519-882- 
2400; deanandnadine@xcelco.on.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Frank De Vries, 
4511 Ivy Gardens Cres., Beamsville, ON 
LOR 1B5; aartdev@aol.com. 

London, DaySpring. Rev. John Bannerman, 
342 Pond Mills Rd., London, ON N5Z 3X5; 
519-681-7242; jbannerman@belimet.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Mark Davidson, 220 Livingstone Ave. N, 
Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; jmdavidson@ 
porchlight.ca. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev, D. 
Clements, 9 Victoria St. N, Goderich, ON 
N7A 2R4; 519-524-7512; knoxpresbyterian@ 
on.aibn.com. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's (two positions: min- 
ister and half-time pastoral care assistant). 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. N, 
Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; 519-291-4690; 
jzondag@porchlight.ca. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-McIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@shaw.ca. 

Winnipeg, Lockport Community (half-time). 
Rev. Robert Murray, PO Box 222, Pinawa, MB 
ROE 1L0; 204-753-8439; pcf@granite.mb.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew's. Rev. 
George Yando, 314-24th St. W, Prince Albert, 
SK S6V 4N1; 306-764-4771; gandbayando@ 
sasktel.net. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
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Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew's (team minister, 
specialties: CE and youth). Rev. Seung Kim, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6; 
306-955-5457. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew's (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 Sherwood 
Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543-9080; 
nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Lloydminster, AB, Knox. Rev. Glenn Ball, 
265 Fir St., Sherwood Park, AB T8A 2G7; 
sherwoodparkpresby@shaw.ca. 

St. Albert, AB, Braeside. Rev. Dr. Lloyd Fourney, 
18512 92nd Ave., Edmonton, AB T5T 1P4; 
780-481-1614. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney. Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwen- 
berg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbotsford, BC 
V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Fred Speckeen, 
116 1156 Sunset Dr., Kelowna, BC V1Y 9R7; 
joan_speckeen@telus.net. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s (senior minister). Rev. S. 
Bruce Cairnie, 20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC 
V3A 5A9; bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


Ordinations and inductions 


Rev. Steven Boose, inducted, St. Andrew’s, 
Strathroy, Ont., Sept. 7. 


Rev. Matthew Brough, ordained June 8; 
inducted, Knox, Selkirk, Man., July 13. 


Rev. Anja Oostenbrink, ordained May 19; 
appointed, Camp Kannawin, Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., May 19. 

Rev. Fiona Wilkinson, appointed, 

St. Andrew’s, Olds, Alta., Sept 7. 
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“Keachout For Life!” 
On CTS Television i? 
Sundays 2:30 - 3:00 pm (E.T) 


wo 


Oct. 12 Ray Stanford (Founder and Past President, Florida Bible College, USA) 
* Witnessing to Jesus Christ 
Oct. 19 Ray Stanford 
° The gift from God 
Oct. 26 John Vissers (Principal, Presbyterian College, McGill University) 
* A personal testimony to Jesus Christ 
Nov 2 John Vissers 
* Training Christian pastors for today’s world 
Nov? On location in Egypt (The Persecuted Church) 
Nov 16 On location in Egypt (The Persecuted Church) 


ith hos st Dr. Larry Brice, Reachout Mini: 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 
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contemporary spirituality 


An attitude adjuster 


A lesson learned while passing the bucks 


by David Webber 


utumn is gone and fall has ar- 

rived in the Cariboo-Chilcotin 

area of British Columbia. This 
means two things: the beauty of the au- 
tumn colours is past and it is the begin- 
ning of the four-point buck deer season. 
That is why I escaped this morning to sit 
at a stand (this is a hunting method not 
an oxymoron) and wait for a big four- 
point mule deer buck to come along. 

Now I know it is politically incorrect 
to hunt but I can’t help being a bit polit- 
ically incorrect. I am also a tad theo- 
logically and ecclesiastically incorrect. 
(Linda says I am incorrect in many of the 
more refined areas of human culture and 
habit but that she loves me in spite of 
myself.) And, so, I was sitting on my 
deer stand at daylight this morning, 
freezing my tail off, waiting for the sun 
to come up and thaw me out. 

In the fall, the Cariboo daylight pre- 
cedes the sun by almost an hour. As day- 
light arrived this morning, so did a cute 
doe, but her bonehead suitor was 
nowhere to be seen. I persevered, strain- 
ing my eyes through binoculars in the 
dawn’s poor light, all the time wishing a 
huge buck would wander right out into 
my shooting lane. But the poet was right: 
wishing doesn’t make it so. 

No bucks arrived, but the sun eventu- 
ally did. Its illumination gradually 
flowed over me and down my shooting 
lane. I stopped shaking, unlocked my 
teeth, unlatched my jaw and unthawed a 
grin on my face. Then shapes I had been 
overlooking all morning seemed to leap 
out at me. One by one I had to check out 
each shape with my binoculars as the 
light of the sun gave me new visual 
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perspective. A clump of Canadian thistle 
at 300 yards in the sun’s light really 
looked like a big deer to my naked eye. 
In the cold light of dawn, I couldn’t even 
see it. It was exciting to discover all 
kinds of new things under the sun’s influ- 
ence. The warmth, the excitement and 
the renewed activity dramatically adjust- 
ed my attitude. I felt richly blessed by the 
morning when, before the sun arrived, all 
I felt was cold and miserable. 

The morning advanced and I had to 
pry myself away from my deer stand and 
head off to work. As I made the short 
trek to my office, I chuckled at how 
much deer hunting imitates life and faith 
for me. When I was in my late 20s, I be- 
came aware of how stark and cold my 
life was. Life then was basically very 
good with all kinds of good things: good 
wife, good kids, good job and lots of 
good toys. Yet despite all the goodies, my 
life’s perspective was always somewhat 
bent, and it was bent toward the imper- 
fections. My attitude was sour and life 
was cold and dark for me. 

I was continually on the hunt for 
some way to change my experience of 
life. I tinkered with the stuff in my life. I 
changed careers a number of times, 
added toys to my toy box on numerous 
occasions, and tried out a few mind- 
altering alternatives like transcendental 
meditation, alcohol and marijuana. Noth- 
ing worked and, if anything, life seemed 
to get colder and darker. I even tried 
Christianity: I started going to church. 
But that didn’t work any better than the 
other things I tried. 

About the time my life had cooled 
and darkened to the point I could hardly 
stand it, I started to read the Bible I had 
stolen out of a hotel room in my college 
days. I was fed up with the shivering, 
cold darkness that almost seemed to con- 
sume me. When I read my Bible, it was 
like walking into a strange new land. It 
spoke to my life directly. I was not en- 
cumbered with all kinds of religious 
teaching about what this passage meant 
or what that passage told me to do and 
what doctrine another passage proof- 
texted. There is something absolutely 
wonderful about wandering into the 
strange new land of the Bible when no 
one has told you what to expect there. 
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One of the things that absolutely fas- 
cinated me then, and still does today, was 
Jesus’ storytelling style of speaking truth 
into life. Jesus’ parables flowed over my 
life like the sun flowed over me this 
morning on my deer stand. They illum- 
inated my life, drastically changed my 
perspective and radically altered my atti- 
tude. They made me re-examine every- 
thing — even long-held values and what 
I perceived as absolute truth. Jesus’ par- 
ables gave me then, and continue to give 
me now (particularly whenever I bring 


world can be saved?” (Matthew 19:25, 
NLT). 

I am used to defining and valuing my- 
self in terms of what I have and what I 
do. I am either wealthy or not, healthy or 
not, peaceful or not and so on. I measure 
my worth in terms of having these things 
and, by this standard, most often I am not 
worth much. I am a husband, a father, a 
pastor, a storyteller, a friend etc. But the 
truth is, in terms of all of these things, no 
matter how hard I try, I fail. I fail because 
I am constantly struggling with sin. As 


God does not measure me the way I do. 
In the Kingdom of God, | am first, foremost 


and always a child of God 


fresh ears to them), the attitude adjust- 
ments I need to discover life as exciting 
and richly blessed by God. 

Take the simple story Jesus told in 
Matthew 19:24 (NLT): “I say it again — 
it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich person to 
enter the Kingdom of God!” I know 
about all the intellect biblical scholars 
bring to this text to dissect it. I know 
about all the compromises preachers 
bring to this text so as not to offend the 
rich folk in their congregations who pay 
their salaries. But fresh ears aren’t con- 
cerned with which Jerusalem gate was 
“the eye of the needle” or watering down 
the text to save the rich. 

When I bring fresh ears to this little 
parable, it doesn’t sound as if Jesus is 
talking so much about camels, eye-of- 
the-needle gates or saving rich folks; it 
sounds as if he is talking about God and 
me. And what impresses me is, if it is 
easier for a BMW to pass through the 
needle of a syringe than it is for a person 
with all the means in the world to enter 
the domain of God, what chance do I 
have with God? Nothing I have and 
nothing I do or am can get me even an 
audience with God, let alone a per- 
manent place in God’s heart or realm. 
In fact, the disciples’ response to this 
parable is my own: “Then who in the 


the apostle Paul said, “I can will what is 
right, but I cannot do it” (Romans 7:19, 
NRSV). So I often feel I never quite 
measure up. And if I am not worth much 
and if I can’t measure up in life, what 
worth do I have to God and how on Earth 
can I ever measure up before God? 
Indeed, “Then who can be saved?” 

When the disciples asked that ques- 
tion, “Jesus looked at them intently and 
said, ‘Humanly speaking, it is impos- 
sible. But with God everything is pos- 
sible’” (Matthew 19:26, NLT). And, 
suddenly, it flows over me like sun on a 
deer stand: all I have and all I have been 
do not matter to God. God does not 
measure me the way I do. In the King- 
dom of God, I am first, foremost and 
always a child of God — a child worth 
loving unconditionally and redeeming 
completely. 

If I am going to enter God’s realm, I 
have to trust God’s love alone, not my 
usual means of measuring myself. This is 
an attitude adjustment I can do with. As a 
child’s prayer says, “Bright Jesus, help me 
to feel the sun again upon my face.” La 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor 
to the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, 
B.C., house church ministry and the author 
of From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 
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We mustn't forget 
the living or the dead 


“The load, or weight, or burden of my neighbour’s glory should be laid on my back, a load so heavy 
that only humility can carry it .... There are no ordinary people. You have never talked to a mere 
mortal. Nations, cultures, arts, civilizations — these are mortal, and their life is to ours as the life 
of a gnat. But it is immortals whom we joke with, work with, marry, snub, and exploit.” 


ighty-three years ago, world leaders signed an armistice 
that was supposed to end war for all time. Yet the inter- 
vening years have seen some of the greatest massacres 
in human history. Only the decimation of Native Americans in 
the 16th century possibly comes close to the slaughters of the 
20th century: 100 million people killed by their own govern- 
ments (three-quarters by Communist regimes); another 
38 million killed in wars. It is truly an indictment against 
humanity and its ruthless pursuit of ideologies that claim 
an exclusive hold on truth. 

Remembrance Day, then, is much more than poppies and 
parades: it is about remembering people who died for their 
neighbours, both those at home and those abroad who faced 
massacre by neighbours in their own countries. It is a solemn 
memory — not one that raises spectres of jingoism, but one 
that recalls the innocents on both sides who are always caught 
in the crossfire. 

Perhaps it was such solemn memories that for a time pro- 
pelled Canada to the forefront of international peacekeeping. 
We have been far less effective in recent years because we have 
neglected our military. It is contradictory to be proud of the 
men and women in our Forces who attempt to keep peace 
where evil powers try to kill and destroy while neglecting to 
give them the tools to do the job effectively and safely. Spend- 
ing money on guns should never be a pleasurable enterprise, 
but it is a necessary one in this world. 

But the burden we carry in humility as a nation — a burden 
to establish peace among neighbours — is more than simply 
creating and enforcing civil order. Justice and mercy require us 


to make sure our neighbours’ basic needs are met. Thus, sailors, 


soldiers and pilots are not the only ones who put their lives on 
the line on our behalf for others in the world. Missionaries and 
development staff, such as those in Iraq, also work in danger- 
ous, sometimes deadly situations to help people who need 
shelter, water and food. 


—C.S. Lewis, The Weight of Glory 


Rick Fee, who directs Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, recounts in a travel diary in this issue how the 
convoy in which he was travelling was ambushed by thieves 
who shot at the cars with AK-47s. Fortunately, only one person 
received a non-life-threatening wound. 

The two Canadians recently killed in Afghanistan and the 
four accidentally killed there last year were not so fortunate. 
Remembrance Day for their families will be especially diffi- 
cult, as it should be for all of us, since they too were our neigh- 
bours. The challenge in these circumstances, however, is to 
remember that all our neighbours are immortals: both the 
people we love and the people we must sometimes fight. 

C.S. Lewis’s comment that no one is a mere mortal is a 
restating of Jesus’ parable of the Good Samaritan. It sometimes 
seems as if news media overuse that description for anyone 
who performs even the simplest good deed. On the other hand, 
Jesus said even a cup of water given in his name earns reward. 

Lewis spells out the implication of this later in the quotation 
above when he says that, next to the sacrament of communion, 
“your neighbour is the holiest object presented to your senses.” 

Bright, crisp Remembrance Days are probably what most of 
us hope for but, when we remember how often humans have 
forgotten the holiness of their neighbours, we shouldn’t regret 
a grey, rainy day. They are reminders of the ancient Advent 
anthem: “Drop down dew, heavens from above, and let the 
clouds rain righteousness” (Isaiah 45:8). 

We should hope it pours on our troubled world. 
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Why they have gone 

Your September editorial Rallying to 
Proclaim the Good News and the story 
Where Have They Gone? by Amy 
Sedlezky raise the issue of declining 
church membership. For the health and 
survival of the church, it should remain a 
perpetual issue. 

In 2003, I attended two large Presby- 
terian Church functions. I was the only 
non-white at both. The church should 
celebrate its Celtic tradition, but faith 
should not be confused with tradition. 
Tradition is the vehicle for the manifesta- 
tion and communication of faith; it is not 
faith. While Christianity is not culturally 
determined, it must be culturally ex- 
pressed in forms that are relevant. 

People will come to church only if it 
is meaningful to them. The traditional 
form of worship is meaningful to older 
people from a Celtic background or 
people like me who have been Presbyter- 
ian for a long time. They attend the 
church out of loyalty, a sense of duty or 
to meet similar kinds of people. Occa- 
sionally, the sermon may be meaningful. 
Usually, the order of the worship is 
sacrosanct. Why can’t we sometimes sit 
and meditate for the hour with some nice 
background music? 

We must be willing to change and ex- 
periment with new forms of worship 
with spiritual concerns remaining cen- 
tral. Most members deal with contem- 
porary socio-political issues through 
media and other associations outside the 
church; they do not come to church to 
listen to them. Yet, in an effort to be po- 
litically correct, the church often over- 
emphasizes these issues. While our 
spirituality must be expressed in personal 
action, that action must be specific to 
areas of need. 

We also often take obsessive pride in 
the intellectual content of our religiosity, 
but faith is much more than the intellect 
and reason. It may even be argued that 
faith begins where intellect and reason 
end. Intellect and reason are mere tools 
in our search for the divine — to find the 
reality beyond reality. The goal is to 
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transcend the apparent and the temporal 
and become involved in the world from 
that level. 

Interfaith communication is an area 
the church has neglected for a long time. 
In our increasingly multi-faith society, 
the church must broaden its vision and 
reach out to other faiths, interacting with 
them and discovering the ways other 
people express their spirituality. Perhaps 
we could invite people from other faiths 
to church services and church functions. 

Dr. Clarence McMullen, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


In response to Where Have They Gone?, 
I am certain there are several answers. 
However, I see many people (myself, at 
times) riding off on the tide of current 
pop culture. 

One of the cornerstones of Presbyter- 
ian faith is a strong sense of community. 
The world will be better, we believe, 
when people as individuals and together 


You CAN PROBABLY 
SAVE A HUNDRED 
If You Do THE 
TRIM WORK YOURSELF 


care about others — when we truly love 
others as we love ourselves. But to do so 
requires us to practise humility. And, un- 
fortunately, popular culture seems to 
have no use for such a quaint ideal. 
Popular culture embraces individual- 
ism, encouraging self-centredness and 
self-assertion. That message is ham- 
mered home repeatedly in music, 
movies, TV shows and even in divorce 
Statistics. We are made to feel foolish, 
naive or, perhaps, weak if we do not fol- 
low our own hearts. Following our hearts 
is wonderful advice for people who bad- 
ly need empowerment. However, too 
often in our privileged culture, it is inter- 
preted as simply permission to do what 
feels good. And our culture bombards us 
daily with permission to be selfish. So I 
am not surprised so many people today 
are choosing to divorce themselves from 
a faith that expects them to follow some- 
one’s heart other than their own. 
Michael Lehto, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Architect Dave finally breaks down. 
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continued 


Where Have They Gone? hits the nail on 
the head. Without a doubt, our denom- 
ination keeps sliding. Yes, the plan to 
double in the 1980s failed although, I 
hasten to say, it was brought to the 1979 
assembly with sincerity. We all wanted to 
see it happen. But we lost another 20,000 
members. It would be even more fright- 
ening if we recorded active members. 
Many people, including myself, were in- 
volved in the church growth plan. We 
had great hopes. Looking back, I wonder 
if it was really about seats or souls. 

Have we become a consumer friendly 
church? Is there a fear that, if we men- 
tion sin or hell, we may lose people? For 
many, it is still a false comfort to believe 
that, as long as they attend church twice 
a year for communion, their membership 
is safe. 

I have no problem with changes in the 
church. Worship should be a time of cele- 
bration rather than a religious duty, but we 
must keep Jesus Christ central. The late 
Dr. Stanley Glen, principal of Knox Col- 
lege, told us, “Preach as if a visitor who 
has never heard about salvation through 
Jesus Christ is in the congregation.” 

Perhaps it begins at the pulpit. Our 
calling is to bring the truth about a Sav- 
iour who claims, “No one comes to the 
Father except through me.” The late A.W. 
Tozer, minister in the Alliance Church, 
warned us back in the 1960s: “Christ calls 
followers to carry the cross, we call them 
to have fun in his name. He calls them to 
holiness, we call them to cheap happi- 
ness.” We need to pray that the Holy Spirit 
will again set the pulpit on fire. If we take 
it from there, we will see growth in Christ. 

Hugh Appel, 
London, Ont. 


I was disappointed with Where Have 
They Gone? How can we bemoan the 
drop in immigration from Scotland and 
the Netherlands as one of our problems 
yet ignore the many Presbyterians the 
Korean Church has sent us in the past 20 
years? Their churches are thriving and 
their young people are filling our col- 
leges. No one that you interviewed even 
mentioned them! 
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But the greatest omission in the article 
for me was the problem many people 
have today with the traditional doctrines 
of the church and the traditional images 
and metaphors we use for God. Bishop 
John Spong has made the phrase the 
“church alumni association” well known 
to the many who have read his books. 
Where are some of the people who used 
to attend church? I have met them in the 
most unlikely places — a wedding 
reception at the Toronto Hunt Club, the 
bar on a cruise ship in Russia, a banquet 
at a public education conference, an Air- 
ways bus from Pearson Airport. All had 
church backgrounds of various denom- 
inations (one was a Presbyterian) and all 
still had a deep interest in spiritual 
things. Yet these people can no longer 
say the Apostles’ Creed (written for a 
very different time) and they are unwill- 
ing to see the Bible as factually true, 
though they still treasure the teachings of 
the prophets and Jesus. I have had great 
conversations with several young couples 
who, not having a church connection, 
have come into my life seeking marriage. 
Most of these would qualify as church 
alumni too. 

We cannot sit around and wait for 
God to create something new. Through- 
out the Bible and history, God used the 
creativity of visionaries, saints, reform- 
ers, scholars in many different disciplines 
and people like you and me to urge the 
church into the next adventure of hu- 
mankind. Human culture changes slowly 
and so does the church, but both do 
change. There was a lot of talk about 
change in the article but it really didn’t 
spell out any of that change. 

People are not going to come back to 
the church if they hear the “old story” 
told in the traditional images and the 
Bible treated as a literal news report. One 
need only read the current best-selling 
work of people such as John Spong, 
Marcus Borg and Walter Wink to begin 
to understand that, just maybe, we have 
not truly heard what Jesus was trying to 
teach about God’s realm and relationship 
with us. Perhaps it is the message that 
needs to change first. 

Helen Goggin, 
Oakville, Ont. 


My first thought when reading Where 
Have They Gone? was why not ask 
them? Rev. Jim Czegledi says the most 
important 2001 census numbers are the 
“actual attendees” of church. Oh?! Per- 
haps this statement almost answers the 
title of the article. Census Presbyterians 
are aware that, by definition, they are 
unimportant to the organized church and 
this hardens their feelings. Maybe they 
are a bit like the early Gnostic Christians: 
they feel Christ’s love and know his 
words but they simply can’t hack the im- 
mutable format on Sunday mornings. 
They experience a deeper feeling of spir- 
ituality outside the church. Of course, 
this is just my speculation. 
Paul Marshall, 
Barrie, Ont. 


I read with sadness about the declining 
membership of the Presbyterian Church. 
It started me thinking about the changes 
in the habits and morals of our country. 
What we often consider normal today 
would have been considered immoral or 
vulgar 30 years ago. Even news events 
about mass murders, road rage and 
school shootings happen with enough fre- 
quency that they do not generate the hor- 
ror they would have a decade ago. 

The world has changed. Yet, when I 
sit in the church pew, I still hear the same 
sermons, the same rhetoric and the same 
political correctness I heard years ago. In 
my opinion, there is little boldness; in- 
stead there is a strong sense of don’t rock 
the boat, don’t challenge the same old 
routine and, above all, don’t offend any- 
one. Many congregations seem to face a 
kind of apathy. To make matters worse, 
Sunday worship is in competition with 
television, adult and children’s Sunday 
sports events and Sunday shopping. 

I am an elder in the same small town 
church I grew up in as a child. The town 
is smaller, the congregation older and the 
children are fewer, but we still seem to 
have a small spark within our church. 
Over the past several months, we have 
been without a minister and have been 
going through the long process of finding 
a new leader. During this time, I have 
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been asked to preach a few sermons. 
Since Bible prophecy has always been 
one of my passions, it is always the sub- 
ject I speak about. 

After doing some research for a ser- 
mon, I was shocked to discover that 
Presbyterian doctrine does not believe in 
the Rapture of the church. It is also my 
understanding that the thousand-year 
reign of Christ described in Revelation 
19 takes on a totally different meaning 
than the literal passage in the Bible. (Are 
there any other surprises for me?) Can I 
stimulate enough interest in this subject 
to warrant a discussion or debate at the 
next General Assembly? I believe we are 
living in the “time of the end” as de- 
scribed in the Gospels, Daniel and Rev- 
elation. I would be interested in any 
feedback on this issue. 

Paul Tysdal, 
Briercrest, Sask. 


By chance I received my September 
Record on Sept. 11. With that date as 
background, it seemed to me our con- 
tinued preoccupation with numbers in 
our denomination is not only old but also 
superficial. It is wise to be faithful to the 
vital strand that is our Reformed tradi- 
tion, and it is essential to be open to any 
movement of the Spirit. We cannot, 
however, worship and witness with a 
nagging fear of our own extinction. Soli 
Deo Gloria! 
Nick Athanasiadis, 
Toronto 


Only God knows, but ... 
Harold Cook makes the curious state- 
ment (September Letters) that, if people 
are born homosexual, God would be cre- 
ating children who have no choice but to 
live a sinful lifestyle. Such a God would 
not be loving. Therefore, it is a fallacy 
people are born homosexual. I wonder if 
Mr. Cook could be persuaded that it may 
be the other way around: that some 
people are born homosexual and God 
loves them for who they are. They are 
part of creation. 

I always wonder how people can be 
so certain that homosexuality is a deter- 
mined choice. Perhaps they should study 
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research that states homosexuality is not 
a learned behaviour or a choice. I also 
wonder whether people who speak or 
write about homosexuals, as if none will 
hear or read their words, ever think 
someone will be hurt. And don’t forget 
parents and siblings. Have those that are 
so certain ever talked to a homosexual? 

I have a close relative in my native 
country who, when she was a teenager, 
wrote to me of being confused about her 
feelings that were so different from those 
of her friends. She was a very unhappy 
girl and my heart went out to her. She 
certainly did not choose to be a lesbian. 

All the discussions by people who are 
so sure they are right make me think of 
Galileo, who was tried by the church and 
warned not to teach that the Earth re- 
volved around the sun and was not the 
centre of the universe. His teaching was 
considered dangerous to the faith then. 
Does anyone still think it is? Is it dan- 
gerous to the faith today if we believe 
statistics that show a consistent percent- 
age of the population is homosexual? 
Isn’t it strange that precisely those people 
all make a conscious choice to be homo- 
sexual? 

I hope people like Harold Cook will be 
more open to other points of view. No one 
can have all the right answers but God. 

Lenie Groenendyk, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


I cannot imagine who would be asking 
the Presbyterian Church for advice on 
the definition of marriage (One Man, 
One Woman, One Thorny Issue, Septem- 
ber). The Prime Minister? Parliament? 
The Supreme Court? The definition of a 
civic institution should certainly not be 
determined by the definition of any reli- 
gious institution. 

Civic marriage and religious marriage 
are distinct legal entities that are neither 
synonymous nor mutually exclusive. 
While the civic definition of marriage is 
applied universally, the application of a 
religious definition is optional. A reli- 
gious definition is superimposed onto the 
civic definition, narrowing the definition 
of marriage in a particular context. 

Presbyterians, then, are bound by at 


2003/2004 
Tours & Cruises 


PENNSYLVANIA COACH 


TOURS 
Nov. 20 - 23, 2003 
Christmas Program with 
Dr. Blain & Mrs. Carol MacLeod 


Dec. 1 - 4, 2003 
with Mr. Bill & Mrs. Jean Gardner 


Watch for the return of ‘Noah’ to the 
Sight & Sound Theatre stage in 2004! 


< 
a” HAWAII, ISLES of 
ENCHANTMENT 


Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 


on ‘Norwegian Star’ 


RX 
ce BEN HEPPNER 


S. CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
Private performances with Canada’s 
world-renowned tenor.Very limited space 
on this memorable cruise aboard Holland 
America’s ‘Ms Volendam’ 

Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William & Marilyn McRae 


LUTHER TOUR of GERMANY 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Dale & Mrs. Donna Finch 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Apr. 21 - May 8, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. John C. Hilborn 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
Apr. 25 - May 8, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Jim Thompson 


ICELAND & SCANDINAVIA 
Apr. 21 - May 1, 2004 
with extensions 


IRELAND & SCOTLAND 
May 31 - Jun. 17, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. John Tweedie 


oe 
oe" RUSSIAN 
WATERWAYS 
Moscow - St. Petersburg 
Jun. 9 - 22, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Bud & Beulah Penner 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL/ 
BIBLE LAND JOURNEYS 


Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
(416) 482-1980 (416) 482-6469 


www.christiantours.ca 


___letters 


continued 


least two definitions of marriage. The 
proposed change to the civic definition 
has no tangible effect on the end result. 
The Living Faith definition overcomes 
the broadening of the new civic defini- 
tion. Thus, marriage in the Presbyterian 
context continues to be the union of a 
man and a woman. 
Colin Carmichael, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


I was pleased to see the editor’s note in 
response to the letter from H. Keith 
Mitchell of Sundridge, Ont. (September 
Letters). 

What surprises and disturbs me is that 
Mr. Mitchell refers to “a clear statement 
about homosexuality” published in 1994. 
It was not a statement of doctrine but 
a study paper entitled Statement on 
Human Sexuality. A comparison of the 
published document with the Acts and 
Proceedings of 1994 will show that a sig- 
nificant concluding paragraph was omit- 
ted! This paragraph clearly indicated the 
report to the 1994 assembly was a study 
paper and there was still a lot of work to 
do regarding the issue of homosexuality. 
That the publication was not definitive 
was noted in Listening, the study pro- 
gram issued by the Special Committee 
on Sexual Orientation in January 2003. 

R.L. Moffat, 
Toronto 


As an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
and a member of the Evangelical Fellow- 
ship of Canada, I am not ashamed to be 
in agreement with our Roman Catholic 
brothers and sisters on a whole host of 
subjects from the Apostles’ Creed to ho- 
mosexuality, the sanctity of the family 
and the sanctity of human life. 

The greatest sin in the Presbyterian 
Church today is the sin of tolerance. Your 
July/August editorial is a good example 
of how the church accomplishes its 
goals: tenaciously nudging the truth until 
we finally manage to distort it into a lie. 
We invoke the sacred unity of the church 
to be preserved at all costs, even the 
unity of light and darkness, truth and un- 
truth. We change love from a healing, 
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life-affirming power into an excuse for 
giving people whatever they think they 
want and we allow secular society to de- 
termine our norms. If this is the course 
the Presbyterian Church chooses to take, 
then I will, with sadness, be among the 
first to answer the apostle Paul’s call to 
come out from among them. 
Norman Macdonald, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Negative letters dismay 

I read the September Letters column 
with increasing dismay. It is hardly sur- 
prising our denomination is shrinking. 
The level of bitterness expressed toward 
homosexuality and Rev. Mark Lewis re- 
garding his article (July/August) on the 
world’s other great religions only isolates 
us more from the contemporary world. 

Homosexuality is not a lifestyle 
choice any more than is eye colour or 
skin colour. It might even be said that 
Christianity and, indeed, Presbyterianism 
could more appropriately be considered 
lifestyle choices. 

How can we live and work with people 
of other faiths if we believe we alone are 
right. Faith is a belief, not a science, and 
there is no foolproof test to show that 
Christ is the only way to salvation. We 
owe respect to those of other faiths and 
some basic understanding of their beliefs. 

Liz Campbell, 
Toronto 


I am dismayed by the negative tone of 
most of the letters in the September 
Record. Two issues seem to rankle some 
of our members: the possibility that 
people other than Christians will be 
saved and homosexuals searching for 
love within same-sex marriage. 

I agree with Rev. Mark Lewis’s Faith 
Demands That We Ask Searching Ques- 
tions (July/August). The triumphalism 
expressed in the words of John (I don’t 
believe Jesus said them) — “No one 
comes to the Father except through me” 
— is of no value in our global village 
where we must live with Jews, Hindus, 
Muslims et al. and love them as neigh- 
bours and siblings of the God and Father 
of us all. 


The triumphalism of an outdated 
Christianity was mirrored for me in 
Bruce Feiler’s book Abraham: A Journey 
to the Heart of Three Faiths. A Muslim 
leader told Mr. Feiler that Jews and 
Christians are going to be punished by 
God “‘because you abhor Islam and try to 
destroy the religion of the Creator. By 
forcing your ideas and way of thinking 
on the world, you show your hatred for 
God. You must follow the last prophet he 
sent. And then you’ll be saved.” That 
sounds like what some Christians say 
about Christ and Christianity. 

As for same-sex marriage, why do we 
want to deprive homosexuals of one of 
the best ways to express love? Often we 
seem opposed to love in our demand that 
everyone adhere to the letter of the law 
or of the Bible. The Bible verses (many 
of them unclear) quoted to support nega- 
tive attitudes toward homosexuality and 
homosexual marriage are being reinter- 
preted today by scholars. I suggest their 
theologies are worth investigating before 
we oppose homosexual marriage. 

We expend much time and effort to 
insist God works only through Christ as 
we know him and that God is opposed to 
people expressing sexual love for one 
another except through our ways of 
showing that love. It would be more 
helpful if we devoted our time and 
efforts, in love, to eliminate starvation, 
disease and war. The Christ I know and 
serve excludes no one, includes everyone 
and loves all people — especially the 
unlovable and those in need. I would like 
to hear that note sounded among us. 

Zander Dunn, 
Stella, Ont. 


Mark off the mark 

Rev. Mark Lewis’s writing is challenging 
and frequently “on the mark.’ We used 
his piece on Thanksgiving from the Oct. 
2002 Record to help parish leaders 
catch a vision that goes beyond catering 
to comfortable, self-serving religious 
assumptions. However, his July/August 
article is significantly off the mark. 

Mr. Lewis’s thesis that people of non- 
Christian faith traditions are able to find 
salvation in Christ within the context of 
their faith traditions is a tempting posi- 
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tion in our current climate of relativistic 
pluralism because it does away with the 
exclusiveness that is offensive to the pre- 
vailing cultural wisdom. In every genera- 
tion, people face the temptation to blend 
the wisdom of the world into the mes- 
sage of Jesus so as not to be embarrassed 
by what appears to be the foolishness of 
the gospel. 

While it is possible to parrot an un- 
thinking, uncaring, graceless orthodoxy, 
that does not negate the role of our vows 
at baptism and ordination. These vows ask 
questions — “Do you believe Jesus is the 
Son of God? Do you believe in the death 
of Christ on Calvary? Do you believe in 
the resurrection of Jesus?” — that require 
a thoughtful yes in response. The proper 
role of such questions is neither the at- 
tempt to control the grace of God nor the 
protection of the gates of “club heaven.” 
The goal of such questions is the proper 
stewardship of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
by members and ministers of his church. 

Christopher Jorna, 
Guyana 


Rev. Mark Lewis is absolutely right when 
he suggests the Presbyterian Church 
needs to ask some searching questions if 
it is to have a future. He is right in identi- 
fying that some of those questions re- 
volve around what we believe about Jesus 
Christ and the message of the gospel. He 
is also right in calling us to a greater sen- 
sitivity to what others believe. But we be- 
lieve Mr. Lewis has missed the point of 
what John was actually trying to commu- 
nicate in his letter (1 John 4:16) and, at 
the same time, has reduced the Christian 
faith to the point of being irrelevant. 

John was not advocating the inclusion 
of other belief systems, nor was he en- 
couraging the reduction of the distinctives 
of the Christian faith to a set of religious 
metaphors. He was, however, challenging 
those in his day who claimed enlighten- 
ment for themselves as they set aside 
Jesus’ true nature, fully God and fully 
man, in favour of one more palatable to 
their sensibilities. He also challenged 
their claims of “true spirituality,’ which 
were contrasted by their moral deficiency. 
Semantic gymnastics permitted them to 
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eliminate what was distasteful intellectu- 
ally about Jesus while they accepted other 
things more comforting about him. When 
John spoke of God being love, it was in 
the context of calling Christians to be vig- 
ilant in the truth (discerning falsehood), 
consistent in their walk and compassion- 
ate toward others, motivated by the 
knowledge that God has demonstrated 
those same characteristics toward us in 
Christ Jesus. That “God is love” should 
be used as a licence to turn Christian dis- 
tinctives into generic religious metaphors 
could not possibly be any further from 
the point John sought to make. 

Contrary to what it would seem the 
former moderator thinks, people today 
are not looking for Christians who are in- 
distinguishable from Muslims, Hindus, 
Zoroastrians, witches or atheists. They 
are looking for people whose lives have 
genuinely been warmly transformed by 
Jesus Christ and who consistently live it 
out with courage. Maybe one of the rea- 
sons people are not attending Presbyter- 
ian churches anymore is that they have 
seen through the religious facade and 
have found not an empty tomb, only an 
empty faith. 

Perhaps we should learn from the 
saints of the first century like John who, 
in the midst of religious pluralism, moral 
decay and cultural hostility, found their 
way forward by adhering to the things 
that were distinct about the Christian 
faith, not by minimizing them. 

The Session of 
Bridlewood Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 


Please note: In the profile of the Pres- 
bytery of Kamloops in the September 
Record, the Cariboo Church ministry team 
was described as consisting of two full- 
time ministers and one half-time. In fact, 


there is one full-time minister and three 
half-time. Rev. John Wyminga and Rev. 
Shannon Bell-Wyminga share one full- 
time position between them. The Record 
apologizes for the miscount. 


A WANTED: 


$F Angels 


Evangel Hall is looking for you! 


We are looking for volunteers in 
your congregation who are willing 
to spread the news about Evangel 

Hall at your church. 


Main angelic duties will include 
making announcements to the 
congregation and recruiting 
congregational volunteers to help 
our events and projects. 


Qualifications to become an Angel: 


A passion to help Toronto's 
homeless and enthusiasm to 
share news with your church. 


If you would like to become an 
Evangel Hall Angel, please contact: 


Cindy Choi 
Development Coordinator at 
(416) 504-3563 ext. 230 or 
cindy.choi@evangelhall.ca 


Evangel Hall 


Street Address: 

573 Queen Street West 
(midway between 
Spadina and Bathurst) 
Toronto, Ontario M5V 2B6 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 309, Stn B 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 


Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable Registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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November Sundays provide 


variety in spirituality 


Restorative Justice Sunday is an opportunity to reflect on healing communities 


ovember Sundays provide a bal- 
N anced diet for our spirituality — 
our theme for this year. Three 

focus on themes offering nourishment for 
our growth in faith: All Saints’ Sunday 
(Nov. 2) — a time to reflect on the rich 
legacy we receive from our ancestors in 
the faith; The Reign of Christ Sunday 
(Nov. 23) —a time to meditate on what it 
means to honour Jesus Christ as Lord of 
our lives; Advent 1 (Nov. 30, the first 
Sunday of the church year) — a time to 
focus on the hope our faith gives us. 

Three of the November Sundays also 
provide opportunities for us to be trans- 
forming agents in our society by putting 
our spirituality into action: Remem- 
brance Sunday (Nov. 9) — a time to con- 
template ways of being peacemakers in 
our society; St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 30) 
— a time to attend to how we follow the 
model of Andrew in inviting others to 
embrace the way of Jesus; Restorative 
Justice Sunday (Nov. 16) — a time to re- 
flect on possibilities for healing what is 
broken in our communities as a result of 
criminal behaviour and conflict. 

Restorative Justice Sunday and week 
(Nov. 16-23) are inspirational and edu- 
cational initiatives planned by representa- 
tives of faith communities in Canada. 
Restorative justice seeks to imitate the 
way of Jesus in dealing with the victim 
and the offender. This approach calls 
upon the offender to take responsibility 
and be accountable for what has been 
done, being made aware of the hurt of the 
victims and making reparations. It under- 
stands that the purpose of discipline is to 
enable the offender to become more and 
more what the person was meant to be. 

The 2003 promotional material pro- 
duced by Correctional Services Canada 
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states: “Relationships are at the heart of 
restorative justice and, when we actively 
use a restorative approach in which 
people are included and heard, there can 
be understanding, healing, accountability 
and a strengthened community.” In the 
restorative justice approach, the focus is 
on the pain of taking responsibility, the 
positive shaming of the deed (not the 


The ‘good pain’ of restorative 
justice impacts the offender 
more profoundly than the 
‘bad pain’ of jail time 


person) and mediation in the context of 
supportive communities. 

A brochure from the chaplaincy divi- 
sion of Correctional Services Canada 
states: “Restorative justice is grounded in 
these theological convictions: the God- 
given worth of each and every person, 
the belief that no one is disposable and 
the vision that human conflict and harm 
can be more effectively addressed by at- 
tending to the healing of all those per- 
sons affected. This is different from our 
current criminal justice system which 
focuses on punishment.” 

A review of The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Punishment by T.R. Snyder 
notes that the author sees restorative jus- 
tice arising from the Christian under- 
standing of the covenant, the Incarnation 
and the Trinity. The covenant makes us 
mutually accountable. The Incarnation 
calls us to respect the other person. The 
Trinity invites us to relate to each other 
as though we are one. This removes the 
gap between us and them. The offender 
is both one of us and one of them. 


P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 


Not surprisingly, a focus upon restora- 
tive justice raises questions about a system 
that emphasizes punishment. The “good 
pain” of restorative justice impacts the 
offender more profoundly than the “bad 
pain” of jail time. Prison time rarely reha- 
bilitates, rarely deters and often increases 
the risk of repeated criminal activity. Pun- 
ishment of the individual does not undo, 
repair or cancel the bad consequences of 
wrongful actions. Punishment also fails to 
deal with the deep needs of the victim and 
often ignores the underlying cause of 
criminal activity — inequities, poverty, 
racism, injustice and despair. 

I am fond of these words of the Ger- 
man writer Goethe (1749-1832): “The 
way you see people is the way that you 
treat them and the way that you treat 
them is the way they will become.” That 
seems to be an affirmation of a restora- 
tive justice approach. 

This year’s promotional material 
states: “Community should be at the 
heart of the justice equation because, 
when a crime is committed, its members 
have an interest in everyone regaining a 
sense of safety and in justice, paying 
close attention to the many human needs 
and questions that arise. Doing justice 
differently means viewing crime differ- 
ently. Crime is almost always a sign of 
brokenness, within individuals and be- 
tween people, a fracture or rending of 
community life usually with real and 
painful impacts on the lives of those vic- 
timized, the offenders, their families and 
other community members. When such 
brokenness occurs, the restorative ap- 
proach asks: what is needed for the com- 
munity and its members to heal and live 
successfully together again? How can the 
community assist in the support and 
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healing process of the victim? How can 
the community help the offender under- 
stand the impacts of the behaviour and 
encourage the offender to accept respon- 
sibility and make amends? How can we 
accompany people through a difficult 
time, humanizing the justice process for 
them and assisting them to recover, to re- 
pair the harm to the extent possible, and 
to regain a sense of control in their lives? 
Just as we commit ourselves to maintain 
a social safety net, to ensure accessible 
and high quality health care and educa- 
tion, we need to claim our interest and 
role in a community-based justice collec- 
tive responsibility. We place a greater 
emphasis on crime prevention and on ad- 
dressing the underlying causes of crime. 
We mend the torn fabric of community 
life and of individual lives. We reduce 
public fear and alienation. We assist cit- 
izens to rebuild their lives and relation- 
ships so that they can move on.” 

What can we do? Lots! We can pray 
for those involved in chaplaincy in the 
criminal justice system. If there is an 
opportunity in your community, you can 
become involved in a prison ministry such 
as the Elizabeth Fry Society or the John 
Howard Society. In one of the congrega- 
tions I serve, a team works under the dir- 
ection of the prison chaplain to provide a 
time of worship and fellowship every six 
weeks in the local correctional institution. 
We can also be advocates among politi- 
cians and other leaders for a greater em- 
phasis on a restorative justice approach. 


Asaf Ire Lria ld 


Moderator’s itinerary 


November 9 

Calvin, Toronto (a.m.) 
Evangel Hall, Toronto (p.m.) 
November 15 


250th anniversary dinner 
St. Andrew's, Lunenburg, N.S. 


November 22 
St. Andrew's, Guelph, Ont. 


November 23 
Knox, Guelph, Ont. (a.m.) 
St. Paul’s/Westminster, Guelph, Ont. (p.m.) 


November 23-25 
Assembly Council, Crieff Hills, Ont. 


November 30 
St. Andrew's, Moncton, N.B. 
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A young girl helps fix a shelter in a refugee camp in Liberia where PWS&D is 
helping provide relief. 


Give the gift of hope by making a donation in the name of a friend or 
family member to Presbyterian World Service & Development. When 
you give a donation as a gift, PWS&D will send that person a specially 
designed card indicating that you have given a gift in their name. Your 
gift can help share Christmas with people around the world this year. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd @presbyterian.ca Website: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 
Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 
Address 
City Province Postal Code 


I am giving the donation as a gift in the name of: 
Name 
Address 

City Province Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


Photo credit: Callie Lang, ACT 
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Screening policy document 
being reviewed by congregations 


A screening policy being produced by the 
Life and Mission Agency is progressing on 
schedule. A draft of the document with the 
lengthy but inclusive title Faithful Response: 
The Policy and Procedures for the Protection 
and Care of Children, Youth and Vulnerable 
Adults in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is currently in the hands of presbyteries 
and congregations for review. They are to 
read the document and report back with 
any suggestions by January 31, 2004. 

The 54-page draft covers the rationale 
and biblical imperative behind such a 
policy, implementation and accountability, 
procedures, safety issues and child/youth/ 
vulnerable adult abuse. It also provides 
samples of checklists for screening possible 
employees, application forms, interview 
questions, incident reports, risk assessment 


sheets and other helpful documents. 


Doug Simpson, a member of St. Tim- 
othy’s, Ottawa, with experience in screen- 
ing procedures, says the document is 
well-written and laid out in a logical man- 
ner. In 1994, Simpson was part of a federal 
ad hoc interdepartmental working group 
dealing with the screening of volunteers 
and employees in child-sensitive areas. 
That group’s report was distributed 
throughout Canada and to all law enforce- 
ment agencies. Although he has some con- 
cerns that the draft is not comprehensive 
enough, he says the work that has gone 
into it “certainly facilitates review at the 
congregational level.” 

Once the draft copies have been read, 
all suggestions will be considered and 
changes made. It is hoped a final docu- 
ment will be presented to the 2004 Gen- 
eral Assembly for approval. 


Unsung advocate Agnes Roy paved way for women 


Agnes Roy, a Presbyterian layperson who worked dili- 
gently behind the scenes for the recognition of women 
both in the church and society, died October 2 in 
Toronto. She was 92. 

Ms. Roy made one of her most significant contribu- 
tions toward the recognition of women in the church 
when she served on the Committee on the Place of 
Women in the Church — the committee that prepared 
the church to make the decision in 1966 to ordain 
women to the ministry of word and sacrament, and to 


eldership. She also served the church as vice-convener 


of the board of ministry when it was established. Outside the church, Ms. Roy promoted 


the recognition of women as a member of the executive staff of the YWCA. 


Margaret Henderson, a senior staff member of ministry and church vocations (previ- 


ously board of ministry) and a longtime acquaintance of Ms. Roy, remembers her as “a very 


gracious and wise woman. She is one of the people to whom we owe a debt of gratitude 


for paving the way for us to follow.” 
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Gaelic gospel music! 


A study into the roots of gospel music by 
an American professor — an accomplished 
musician who has played with Duke Elling- 
ton and Dizzy Gillespie — has led him to 
conclude that the “good news” music sung 
in black American churches originated in 
Scotland, not Africa. Willie Ruff of Yale Uni- 
versity said the roots of the music derived 
from evangelical spirituals had more to do 
with the crofters of the Outer Hebrides 
than slaves on U.S. plantations. 

Prof. Ruff, 71, a Baptist from Alabama, 
told Britain's Independent newspaper: “I, 
like everyone else, assumed [the music] 
was unique to black congregations in the 
United States ... but | began to wonder if it 
was performed by white congregations in 
the same way. He discovered that some 
black U.S. slaves owned by Scottish immig- 
rants spoke only Gaelic. However, it wasn't 
until he travelled to Scotland and heard 
psalm singing in Gaelic that he became 
convinced of the common roots: “I was 
struck by the similarity, the pathos, the 
emotion, the cries of suffering and the 
deep, deep belief in a brighter, promising 
hereafter.” 

Source: Globe and Mail 


And that’s an 
improvement? 


The German Evangelical Church is translat- 
ing the Bible using feminist language, re- 
ports the Ananova news service. More than 
50 translators are rewriting passages that 
are seen to discriminate against women. 
Forms of address such as Lord and Our 
Father are to be omitted and the term 
“disciple” is to be changed to “disciples and 
disciplesses.” 


Source: Globe and Mail 
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Habitat for 
Humanity 
builds on faith 


Not afraid of a little hard work, Rev. Daniel 
MacKinnon swings his hammer and hits the 
nail on the head. “I think we hear a lot of 
rhetoric from people and ministers about 
helping the poor, and it’s easy to send money, 
but it’s harder to put your sweat into it.” 
The minister of Bridlewood Church in 
Scarborough, Ont., was one of only two 
Presbyterian participants at the first annual 
Faith Leaders’ Build for Habitat for Humanity 
in Toronto on Sept. 16. As part of the organ- 
ization’s Building on Faith week, leaders and 
church members from across the Toronto 
area gathered to help build 40 homes. The 
build brought together various Christian 
denominations as well as other religions. 
According to Deborah Bernardino, faith 
relations coordinator for Habitat for Hu- 
manity Toronto, organizers were expecting 
a larger Presbyterian turnout, but last- 
minute cancellations resulted in a small 
showing. Of the 70 people who particip- 
ated, Presbyterians were represented by 
Mr. MacKinnon and youth leader Lynette 
Dalton James, also from Bridlewood Church. 
For Mr. MacKinnon, who lives and min- 
isters not far from the building area, the 
event was an opportunity to do something 
tangible that will benefit his community 
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and make a difference in someone's life. He 
believes more of these initiatives should be 
supported by the church. “It’s a great way 
to make a contribution to your city, which is 
what the church is supposed to be doing.” 
To this end, Mr. MacKinnon encourages his 
congregation to be mission-focused. 

Participants worked in the newly ac- 
quired Home Building Factory, a large 
warehouse on Danforth Ave., where hous- 
ing components are put together and then 
shipped to the construction site. To date, 
Habitat for Humanity has built more than 
150,000 homes for families in need around 
the world. 

The inaugural Toronto event was also 
an exercise in team- and community- 
building. Members from 35 churches, 
synagogues and mosques participated. 
Mr. MacKinnon said the Muslim leaders 


Record welcomes new writer 


Amy Sedlezky has joined the Presbyterian Record as part-time staff writer. She is 


who attended did not seem interested in 


talking with representatives from other 
faiths; however, the fact that different 
religions were able to come together 
in service was a positive step. 

He added that the mission of Habitat for 
Humanity aids in the understanding of why 
the church exists."Jeremiah 29 gives a pretty 
good mission statement to churches in an 
urban context, and Habitat for Humanity 
helps us make a good contribution to that.” 

Encouraged by the results of the build, 
Mr. MacKinnon said he would love to par- 
ticipate again in a similar event and was 
disappointed but not overly surprised by 
the small Presbyterian turnout.”I don’t sup- 
pose | have very high expectations for this 
sort of thing,” he said.”If we get a couple of 
people out there, that’s encouraging.” 

Amy Sedlezky 


a recent graduate in journalism from Carleton University, Ottawa, and had 
been freelancing for the Record and other publications prior to her appointment. 
Ms. Sedlezky brings a fresh perspective to the Record and looks forward to 
covering issues that affect the church and the magazine's readership. 
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n recent decades, Scottish immigrants have 

been leaving Quebec in large numbers, mak- 
-# ing their way to English-speaking provinces 
within Canada. But prior to the 1960s, Montreal 
was a city where Scots were plentiful and filled 
tlhe pews of Presbyterian churches. Despite the 
changing demographics of the area, Montreal’s 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul (fondly known 
as A&P across the country) is a thriving down- 
town congregation. Not only has it managed 
to keep its head above the waves of departure, it 
has held its own as one of the larger and most 
renowned Presbyterian congregations in Canada. 
Even more impressive, the church is currently 
celebrating 200 years of ministry and worship. 

Originally begun as two congregations — St. 
Andrew’s in 1803 and St. Paul’s in 1843 — the 
two churches became one on Feb. 17, 1918. Since 
that day, the church has seen ministers come and 
go, attendance rise and decline, and some of the 
wealthiest and most influential people in the area 
pass through its doors. Susan Stevenson, bicenten- 
nial committee convener, has seen several changes 
since she emigrated from Scotland 42 years ago. 
Soon after arriving in Canada, she made her way 
to A& P — which she read about while still in 
S:cotland — and has been attending ever since. 

“IT know for myself I need nourishment every 
Sunday and so I go there, and it has been provided 
to me. As an immigrant with no family here, the 
clhurch has been my family.” 
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For the past 40 years, anglophones 
have been leaving Quebec. This exodus 
has left many churches struggling to sur- 
vive, and A&P has not escaped un- 
scathed. In the 1960s, membership stood 
at 1,200. Although its long history in- 
cludes relocating and attendance decline, 
it has always managed to regain its mo- 
mentum and remain meaningful and rel- 
evant to the congregation and society it 
serves. The Easter service two years ago 
recorded the highest number of commu- 
nicants since 1962. 


Secrets of success 

Ms. Stevenson thinks the church’s 
strength lies in several areas. The preach- 
ing, a dynamic music program, the wel- 
coming attitude to newcomers and the 
relative ease with which attendees can be- 
come involved in the life of the church — 
all play a role in long-term success. 
“When you come down to it, many people 
haven’t had a spiritual background. But if 
you come to church and are welcomed 
and hear a sermon that gets you through 
your week, you’re sure going to want to 
come back next week,” she said. 

The church also has the luxury of be- 
ing situated next to two universities — 
McGill and Concordia — and that helps 
attract young adults to the services. 
Every month the church offers a free 
luncheon, where students can have a 
good meal with no strings attached. “You 
can come and go as you please,” said 
Ms. Stevenson. “No one holds you there 
saying you have to become a member.” 


Come one, come all 

To celebrate the bicentennial, the con- 
gregation has devoted the entire year to 
celebratory activities. Guest preachers 
such as Rev. Dr. John Webster, at the 
time the Lady Margaret professor of di- 
vinity at Oxford University, and Rev. Dr. 
Martin Marty, who recently retired from 
the University of Chicago as one of 
North America’s prolific and accessible 
theologians, have visited for the occa- 
sion. The church’s already elaborate 
music program was enhanced by 
renowned English organist Simon Pres- 
ton in October — his only North Amer- 
ican performance this year. 

To commemorate the year, the con- 
gregation developed a quiet garden. The 
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Quiet Garden concept began more than a 
decade ago and has created places for 
contemplation around the world. A&P’s 
is situated in between the church and the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, and is a 
place where church members, passersby 
and museum-goers can go for a rest, for 
lunch or for prayer. This public space has 
helped build new relations with the com- 
munity — a goal of the church’s min- 
ister, Rev. Richard Topping. The garden 
is also an attempt at making the facade of 
the church appear more inviting, as its 
stone front and looming doors make the 
entrance rather forbidding to potential 
visitors. 

The year was highlighted by a home- 
coming weekend, held Sept. 19 to 21. 
The busy weekend welcomed current 
and previous church members to an elab- 
orate celebration that included an agora, 
where old friends caught up and enjoyed 
fellowship, and a bus tour of old Scottish 
Montreal that rolled by the sites of the 
original St. Andrew’s and St. Paul’s 
churches and an old cemetery where past 
ministers were buried. The 150-person 
tour was led by minister emeritus Rev. 
Dr. J.S.S. Armour, who ministered there 
from 1983 to 1998. Luncheons and sing- 
ins were also on tap, followed by the Sat- 
urday night gala dinner and dance 
attended by 300 people. Sunday’s service 
invited past choristers to sing along and, 
with a turnout of 650, the music was 
well-appreciated. 

People came from all over to attend 
the festivities. Los Angeles, Washington 
and the United Kingdom are but a few of 
the places people travelled from to mark 
the special occasion. One man from Van- 
couver who made the trip east had one re- 
quest: that they sing Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing, because he learned the carol 
at A &P and wanted to sing it there again. 

“Tt was an extraordinary weekend,” 
said Ms. Stevenson. “J still haven’t come 
down from it.” 


For the love of a church 

The long hours spent planning a 
year’s worth of celebratory events is a 
testament to the dedication members 
have for their church. Ms. Stevenson said 
there’s not one person who hasn’t con- 
tributed to the planning in some way. 

This dedication is certainly part of the 


reason for the church’s vitality. Dr. Ar- 
mour thinks the church has also managed 
to stay afloat thanks to its ability to coi- 
stantly renew itself down through thie 
years. He also thinks the church’s music 
program and its commitment to outreach 
have helped keep it vibrant. “Within thie 
Church of Scotland, there is a feeling of 
serving the community, whether they 
come to church or not. It’s the parish’s 
idea that they were to serve anybody witl1- 
in their geographic boundary, and that’s 
probably one of the most pervasive ideas.” 

This commitment to outreach anid 
mission is a cornerstone of life at A&P 
and it is one of the main concerns of Dr. 
Armour. “One of the things I like best iof 
all is the idea of mission, which this 
church has done in the community 
through Tyndale-St. George’s Centre [an 
inner-city mission that helps underpriv- 
ileged families in Montreal], nationally 
through the twinning with Native Circle 
Ministry and overseas in India, which 
was the church’s first missionary endeav- 
our and now that’s being revived.” 

Keith Randall, a church member who 
helped run the bus tour on the homecom- 
ing weekend, is more than willing to coni- 
tribute his time to the celebrations. Alsio 
chair of a subcommittee of the outreach 
program, Mr. Randall has an idea why 
the church is so successful. “The word I 
hear most often is ‘comforting.’ Thait 
doesn’t just extend to the people but to 
the message and the feeling that is there.’’ 
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He added that the people are warm and 


Please be our guest at the Knox College welcoming. taking dressy'0 dermnen 
and make friends. He likes the downtown 
location, which attracts a cosmopolitan 
membership, and its proximity to univer- 
sities, which brings youth through its 

Saturday, January 31, 2004 doors. He also said there is a tradition of 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. great preaching that continues today. 
Knox College, situated in Toronto, Canada’s most culturally 
diverse city, will prepare you to meet the challenge of ministry If you lead them 
in today’s world. Integrate your faith and theology, nurture Rev. Richard Topping has been senior 
your personal growth and experience authentic Christian life. minister at A & P for three years. His gen- 
Imagine the possibilities! tle leadership is an indication of why the 


: he congregation is so involved and dedicated 
For more information, please contact us or visit www.utoronto.ca/knox 


59 St. George Street, Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 to the church. “T’act as coach. "The people 
ph: 416-978-4503 fax: 416-971-2133 here are competent, so it’s wise for me to 


knox.registrar@utoronto.ca stay out of their way — they do things 
A Theological College of The Presbyterian Church in Canada well on their own. Our volunteers are 
Federated with the University of Toronto great; they put in a lot of hard work. It’s 

Founding member of the Toronto School of Theology my job to find the expertise in the congre- 
gation and then get them involved.” 

This empowering way of leading has 
seen membership grow over the past few 
years. In 1998, membership was 598; 
only five years later, that number had 
grown to 715. Following the Sunday 
service on homecoming weekend, Mr. 
Topping was approached by seven 
people who wanted to become members 
and wondered if the services were like 
that every Sunday. 

The church’s minister attributes the 
growth to the friendliness of the congre- 
gation and the good music program. He 
noted that a church can’t be everything to 
everyone; so whatever it decides to do, it 
must do it well. “The architecture of the 
church says that worship is the most im- 
portant thing that goes on here,” he said. 
“It’s traditional and formal, but people 
like it. And it’s interesting to see what 
works. We may think we know what 
people want, but we don’t.” 

The attention given to the needs of the 
congregation stimulates members to con- 
tribute to their church. “I think it’s a team 
effort here; people are involved,” said 
Mr. Topping. “It’s not just about the min- 
ister or the session; people love to do 
things at this church.” 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made - Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M&8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 
416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 
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Just be yourself 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) : LOFT Following in Dr. Armour’s footsteps, 
| | | : ; 
adults | street outreach | and | community Mr. Topping echoed his words about the 
1 j { services : : 
seniors community support services york region ——— importance of the church to its commu- 
nity. “The greatest thing we can do for 
205 RICHMOND ST. W., SUITE 301 TORONTO, ON MSV 1V3./ 416.979.1994 | WWW.LOPTCS.ORG the community is be the church. We have 
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to worship God as he deserves and give 
our best efforts to God and to the world,’ 
he said. “We should not be worried about 
being slightly out of touch with the pre- 
vailing culture. We have a distinct voice 
and distinct resources, and we can speak 
out of that.” 

He also understands the need to meet 
people where they are. People come to 
A&P from Kenya and Korea, so the ser- 
mon is printed and distributed to enable 
those whose English is shaky to follow 
along. He keeps things simple so parish- 
ioners understand the message and know 
what it means to be baptized in Christ. 


Basking in the afterglow 

The members’ efforts are apparently 
paying off as the congregation grows and 
reaches out to the community around it. 
Following the success of the homecom- 
ing weekend, the mood around the 
church is buoyant. “It’s always been 
about what’s in the best interest of the 
church. People care about their church,” 
Mr. Topping said. “Every event has been 
a success.” 

His favourite part of the bicentennial 
year was the homecoming weekend. “I 
got to meet people who have an older 
connection to the church than I do — 
people who were baptized in the first 
building.” 

Ms. Stevenson agrees. “It’s been a 
privilege,’ she said about planning the 
celebrations. “I’ve been getting to know 
people in the congregation whom I 
hadn’t known well before. Hopefully it 
will stimulate us to do better things in the 
future. I’ve always been blessed by being 
a member of this church so, if I can give 
back, then that’s great.” 

With the jubilance of their 200th an- 
niversary, it might be easy for some to 
rest on their laurels, thinking all will be 
well in the future. But Dr. Armour is 
aware of the challenges that face even 
large, successful congregations such as 
A&P. “You have to run very fast just to 
stand still these days,” he said. “All 
churches have to work very hard and not 
get discouraged and keep on running. 
For Montreal, that’s been the difficulty. 
People are leaving, and there are no 
people coming in either. It requires re- 
newed efforts. We just have to work that 
much harder.’ [3 
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CRAIG TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


e INDIA 
Feb 4/04 — 21 Days 
e VIETNAM & CAMBODIA 
Feb 15/04 - 21 Days 
e COSTA RICA 
Feb 16/04 — 15 Days 
e BURMA - The Land Time Forgot 
Feb 20/04 — 21 Days 
e TREASURES of EGYPT 
Feb 20/04 — 15 Days 
e AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Feb 27/04 — 26 Days 
e MALTA & SICILY 
Mar 8/04 — 19 Days 
e TUNISIA 
Mar 8/04 — 18 Days 
e SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 11/04 — 23 Days 
e PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Apr 15/04 — 18 Days 
e HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Apr 19/04 — 18 Days 
e GREECE — Footsteps of St. Paul 
Apr 22/04 — 17 Days 
e SCOTLAND - Highlands & Isles 
May 5/04 - 16 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


e CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 1/04 - 15 Days 
e WESTFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 14/04 - 11 Days 
e EASTFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 24/04 - 11 Days 
e HAWAII CRUISE 
Feb 24/04 - 16 Days 
e SUNFARER PANAMA CARIBBEAN 
Mar 3/04 — 11 Days 
e WATERWAYS of HOLLAND 
Apr 20/04 - 8 Days 
e WATERWAYS of RUSSIA 
May 14/04 - 16 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel: 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free: 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 


www.craigtravel.com/pr 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 
3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, Nov. 16, 2003 at 
11am, we are honoured to feature as 
the seventh guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Reverend Dr 
Douglas 
John Hall 


Emeritus Professor, 
Faculty of Religious 
Studies, McGil 
University, Montreal 


Emeritus Professor of Christian 
Theology, McGill University, Montreal. 


BA from University of Western 
Ontario in_London. 


M.Div., S.T.M. and Th.D. from Union 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City. 

Ordained Minister in the United 
Church of Canada. 


Author of more than 30 books as well 
as numerous articles. 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 
or contact Julie at 514-842-3431 


bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 


Taiwan singers’ music ‘flows out of faith’ 


Language no barrier in sharing songs of God's grace and love 


by Amy Sedlezky 


he songs of Taiwan’s Naruwan 
choir are more than just pretty 
words and harmonious music. 
Their aboriginal heritage and their faith 
are behind the words and melodies. Hayu 
Yudaw, the choir’s director and music in- 
structor at Yu-Shan Theological College 
and Seminary, is committed to this focus. 
“It’s not just music,” he said, speaking 
through an interpreter. “It flows out of 
our Christian faith.” 
It’s this commitment that led the choir 
to create a program that emphasizes their 
spiritual life in Christ, rather than empha- 
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Choir members wore traditional costumes and many played several instuments each. 


sizing the music itself as they had in the 
past. Mr. Yudaw’s dedication to this ap- 
proach is unwavering. “By the grace of 
God, I sense God working in us. The 
Spirit of God leads our way and is our 
strength when we sing and share with 
people. That’s my most precious blessing 
— is God working through us.” 


On the road 

Between Sept. 3 and 22, the Naruwan 
choir travelled from Taiwan to Canada for 
a tour that not only entertained but also 
ministered to its audiences. From Van- 


couver to Victoria, to Ottawa and South- 
ern Ontario, the choir touched people 
with their music and the message of 
God’s grace and love. And although most 
of the songs were not sung in English, the 
message came across just the same. 
“When the ministers were thanking 
them at the end, they said it didn’t matter 
that they were singing in a completely 
different language,” said Barbara 
Nawratil, mission interpretation coord- 
inator at the Presbyterian Church offices, 
who accompanied the choir on its Can- 
adian tour. “The meaning and the spiritu- 
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ality of the music crossed that barrier. We 
felt the ministry and its meaning despite 
the words.” 

In fact, Ms. Nawratil’s favourite part 
was seeing the audience’s response to the 
music, the choir and the ministry. “You 
could see it — the joy on people’s faces, 
even if they didn’t say anything. And 
many people talked about how it affected 
them and how it was healing.” 


Ministry in music 

Blending aboriginal culture, music 
and instruments with the gospel is the 
goal of the choir. A member of the Truku 
tribe, Mr. Yudaw brings personal experi- 
ence and emotion to his post that goes 
beyond the role of choir director. He is 
also a music composer who experiences 
great joy from hearing a piece of his 
music performed for the first time. But in 
addition to this satisfying experience, Mr. 
Yudaw loves to see God’s Spirit moving 
people’s hearts. “It could be tears on 
someone’s face in the audience or, some- 
times, it’s people in our choir, and that’s 
a blessing to me too.” 

The choir ended its tour at Trinity 
York Mills Church, Toronto, after stop- 
ping at the church offices for a reception 
and to give the staff a sneak peek of their 
final performance. The 130-year-old part- 
nership between the PCC and the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan was responsible 
for bringing the choir to Canada. The 
choir members were enriched themselves 
and they stayed focused by beginning and 
ending each day with prayer, Bible study 
and sharing their experience of God. 

“Even in this time overseas, you can 
see that the members of the choir are 
growing in their own faith during this time 
together,’ said Mr. Yudaw. He added that 
some choir members share their testimony 
during performances in Taiwan where lan- 
guage isn’t a barrier and there is more 
time available for such sharing. He noted 
that several of his students have gone on 
to be accomplished in their own right, 
writing and directing their own music. 


In the beginning 

Because of the relationship between 
the PCC and PCT, the expertise of the 
choir was well-known to Canadian Pres- 
byterians — a big reason why the choir 
was brought to Canada. “We knew about 
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the quality of music that was there and 
that they had a good choir. And we had a 
choir here from Romania two years ago, 
and it was a big success; so we planned 
for another choir tour,’ said Ms. 
Nawratil. And so began the year-long 
planning process. 

The choir began when Mr. Yudaw was 
hired at the Yu-Shan seminary 14 years 
ago. Driven by a vision to take his music 
beyond the classroom, he developed the 
aboriginal choir. He said he had a burden 
not only to share Christian music with 
churches in Taiwan but to preserve and 
develop aboriginal music and culture. 
Melding the gospel with native Tai- 
wanese culture was not a stretch as 90 
per cent of aboriginals in that country are 


‘We're trying to build our choir 
on prayer and a spiritual life and 
God's Word. With the presence of 
God's Holy Spirit in our lives, we 
can sing — and there's real 
glory for the Lord in that’ 


Christians. However, taking that message 
to the greater population proved a more 
challenging task — as the aboriginal 
population in Taiwan accounts for a mere 
two per cent of its inhabitants. 

But the uphill climb has not discour- 
aged Mr. Yudaw. By composing music 
that incorporates the traditions of the 11 
aboriginal tribes in Taiwan, he is creating 
a new sound to share with everyone. His 
composition Song of Mountains and 
Seas, which speaks of tribes who live 
along the shore and those on the moun- 
taintops who collectively rejoice in God’s 
creation, won the 1994 championship for 
university and college choruses in Tai- 
wan. The song has since been adopted by 
many other choirs and sung to represent 
Taiwan’s aboriginal people. 


Preservation and promotion 

In addition to his directing and com- 
posing talents, Mr. Yudaw makes tradi- 
tional aboriginal instruments. He 
envisions a workshop in Taiwan where 
people can learn how to make these in- 
struments and display them. He said 
many of the tribal elders have passed 


away and the knowledge of how to make 
such instruments has passed with them. 
So it is imperative to learn how to pre- 
serve the traditions of native Taiwan 
tribes before it is too late. 

Mr. Yudaw is already taking steps 
within his own family to teach them of 
their heritage. He was particularly 
blessed that his wife and two children 
came along for the Canadian tour, some- 
thing that is usually impossible when 
touring in Taiwan. “When you think 
about it, for a culture to preserve and de- 
velop its culture, it really starts in the 
family; so I’ve been able to try to do that 
with my wife and children,” he said. 

“Even in these couple weeks, I see the 
joy in my children, and they’re develop- 
ing their ability to participate in the choir. 
They’ve come to love something of their 
culture even more as they participate in 
the experience.” 


Recognizing the need 

In addition to ministering to Chris- 
tians the world over, Mr. Yudaw recog- 
nizes that this ministry need not be lost 
on those who don’t share their faith. The 
choir has two programs that can be used 
for secular and religious audiences — 
spreading the gospel and the traditions of 
aboriginal groups. 

“As Paul said in First Corinthians, 
whatever the need is, you can try to share 
the gospel,’ he said, adding that wisdom 
must be used while sharing God’s Word, 
and people must be met where they are 
in order to have understanding. 

Sharing the gospel and ministering to 
its audiences is the mission of the 
Naruwan choir; entertainment is simply a 
bonus. And although they have returned 
to Taiwan and begun their classes at the 
seminary, they have touched hearts with 
their singing in Canada. 

Even so, Mr. Yudaw is quick to em- 
phasize that it is God who works through 
the choir to produce such beautiful 
music. “We’re trying to build our choir 
on prayer and a spiritual life and God’s 
Word. We use God’s Word as our foun- 
dation to give us that spiritual strength. 
That’s our basis. If you trust in your own 
strength, it still falls short. But with the 
presence of God’s Holy Spirit in our 
lives, we can sing — and there’s real 
glory for the Lord in that.” 
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lraqis get a hand restoring lives 


Time to help, not convert, says PWS&D director Richard Fee 


by Amy Sedlezky 


( : hristians have been in Iraq for 

1,700 years. Although the minor- 

ity in a Muslim country, Iraqi 
Christians are holding their own follow- 
ing the U.S.-led war. Now that residents 
are scrambling to pick up the pieces 
amid the destruction, they need more 
than overzealous missionaries rushing to 
convert Islamic adherents. Richard Fee, 
director of Presbyterian World Service 
and Development, witnessed the situa- 
tion first-hand. “It’s not the time, under a 
U.S. umbrella, to run in and try to estab- 
lish new Christian bodies. The church is 
already there!” he said. 

Mr. Fee travelled to Iraq for seven 
days in July with a team assembled by 
the Christian Reformed World Relief 
Committee. While in Iraq, their host was 
Manara Ministries, a relief organization 
based in Amman, Jordan. Mr. Fee gained 
a deeper understanding of what the pres- 
ent need is — and what it is not. “You 
will offend and you will have problems if 
you go in with the attitude that you have 
the truth and this is the first time the truth 
has been there,” he said. “It’s time for a 
very delicate expression of the Bible, 


while respecting their troubles and what 
they ’ve been through.” 

Iraq’s history is well-established, go- 
ing back to the biblical Garden of Eden 
and the city of Babylon. The land of Ur, 
home to Abraham, is situated in present- 
day Iraq, and Mosul, located in the north 


‘You will offend and you will 
have problems if you go in with 
the attitude that you have the 
truth and this is the first time 
the truth has been there’ 


Rey. Richard Fee, director of Presbyterian 
World Service and Development 


along the Tigris River, is next to the ruins 
of Nineveh, the ancient biblical city to 
which God sent Jonah. Mosul is the 
third-largest city in Iraq and home to the 
most Christians in the country. 

There are almost one million Chris- 
tians in Iraq, although totals differ by 
several hundred thousand depending on 


the source. Their churches are relatively 
strong in a land where approximately 
97 per cent of its 24 million people are 
Muslim. 


A time of need 

The purpose of the trip was to assess 
the present situation in Iraq and to ob- 
serve the aid being given to people who 
are in desperate need of food, water, med- 
ical supplies and electricity. Since the 
Presbyterian Church sponsors relief ef- 
forts to Iraq through Action by Churches 
Together, Mr. Fee was sent to ensure the 
money was being put to good use. The 
aid effort met his expectations. At pres- 
ent, Manara Ministries is trying to pro- 
vide food for 5,000 families through 72 
churches in Iraq. 

Aid is given to anyone who needs it. 
Although Muslim families are not specif- 
ically targeted by Manara (to dispel Mus- 
lim fears that Manara is trying to convert 
them), Christian aid groups will assist 
them if asked to do so. 

Although Christian-Muslim relations 
are still tense, Mr. Fee said the Christian 
church was not persecuted by Saddam 


uel Fee, director of PWS&D, kept a traveller’s diary of his visit to Iraq 


To visit Iraq is to delve into history. During my 
one-week journey there, | learned about the 
country, the people and the church's ministry 
in the aftermath of war. From July 21-28, | 
represented Presbyterian World Service and 
Development on an ecumenical delegation to 
visit food and rehabilitation programs, express 
solidarity with Christian communities, and explore opportunities 
to work for peace and reconciliation in this historic land. Our trip 
was hosted by Manara Ministries, one of the organizations 
distributing food in Iraq. We could not have functioned effectively 
without their help. 
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Day One: Our convoy leaves the comfortably modern white 
stone city of Amman, Jordan, at 1 a.m. to avoid the desert heat. 
Twelve hours later, we arrive in Baghdad. 

Driving through littered and chaotic streets, we arrive at 
Mother of Sorrows Chaldean Catholic Church. Father Nadheer 
Dakko is distributing food from Manara. There is a ration system 
implemented throughout Iraq by the World Food Program, but it is 
not sufficient. Manara is helping churches fill the gaps. At this 
church, 600 out of 750 members are receiving Manara rations. But 
aid is not only for Christians; it is for all the most vulnerable. Help- 
ing Muslim families is difficult, however, as it is seen as a means of 
proselytism, so it is done quietly as needs become known. As the 
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Hussein. Christians were monitored and 
not allowed to gather outside their 
churches or to have dealings with Chris- 
tians outside Iraq but, generally speak- 
ing, the Iraqi dictator did not interfere 
with the basic practice of their faith. 


An ancient presence 

Christians have been in Iraq since 
about AD 71. The largest groups are so- 
called Chaldean Catholics who number 
about 200,000. They are an Eastern rite 
Roman Catholic Church (priests may 
marry) led by a patriarch. A slightly 
smaller group are called Assyrian Ortho- 
dox (although most Chaldeans are actu- 
ally Assyrian). Most Christians in Iraq 
speak some form of Aramaic, the Sem- 
itic language Jesus spoke. 

The Evangelical Church of Iraq is a 
newer development, first created in 1850 
under Anglican influence but becoming 
Presbyterian in 1946. It is the largest 
Protestant denomination in Iraq. Mr. Fee 
said it is growing moderately, thanks to 
Orthodox converts. This has resulted in 
strained feelings between the two groups. 
The Orthodox Church is partially com- 
prised of the Syrian Orthodox Church, 
whose roots can be traced to the dawn of 
Christianity, and the Armenian Orthodox 
Church established in Baghdad in 1638. 

The situation in Iraq today is confus- 
ing. According to Mr. Fee, many Iraqi 
Christians saw Saddam Hussein as their 
protector from Muslim fundamentalists. 
Their situation was better than Iran or 
Saudi Arabia where a theocracy rules 
and stifles Christians from practising 
their faith. There were even Christians in 
high positions in the Saddam govern- 
ment, and Christians were often better 


last recipients carry their parcels away, Father Dakko introduces us 
to some. 

Waleed Eshaq lives with her husband, daughter, grandmother 
and sister. Her husband had a heart attack and needs medicine that 
is not available. They receive rice, wheat flour, sugar, oil and soap 
each month from the World Food Program; the food from Manara is 
their only source of protein — oil, beef, pasta and cheese, 

“We are a minority in a Muslim society. We wish for a better day: 
we dream of safety and peace,” Mrs. Eshaq says. “We have been 
living in slavery for 30 to 40 years. We did not know choice. We only 
knew black. We had no hopes. We did not know freedom before. 
What we now know is that education is very important. Christians 
do not know Muslims and Muslims do not know Christians. We 
need a bridge.” 
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Day Two: We meet with council members of The Evangelical 
Church of Iraq, founded in 1850. The original missionaries were 
American Episcopalians but, in 1946, with the headquarters of 
the church in Jerusalem and a war looming, they decided to be 
independent and adopted a Presbyterian form of government. 

Both the pastor and the council believe the church must act 
wisely within Iraqi society. “A role will be shaped for the church, 
step by step, but we must wait for the Spirit.” 

Every day we encounter street children as we enter the hotel 
compound. They congregate around U.S. guard posts, receiving 
food, money and protection in return for running errands for the 
American soldiers. A small gift makes you a friend for life. An 
empty hand brings a verbal barrage in amazing English that belies 
their youthful innocence and proves their streetwise savvy. 
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electricity, medical care, jobs or security. 


off financially than most. A great fear 
among Christians now is that an Islamic 
fundamentalist group will rise up and 
seize power. Hoping to create a positive 
image, the church wants to be seen as be- 
ing active in the community, providing 
essential services for those in need. 

Because of the uncertainty about the 
future, Christian aid workers have a good 
opportunity to help. “Christians are al- 
ready there, and outside Christians can 
assist local churches in Iraq at this time, 
and encourage them to find their way of 
being relevant and helpful to their soci- 
ety,’ said Mr. Fee. 


A discouraging time 

The main concern of Iraqis today is 
survival. Although happy to be rid of Mr. 
Hussein, many are angry with the U.S. 
regime that has been unable to provide 
adequate food, water and electricity. Fol- 


Sunnis, Shiites, Kurds and others demonstrate their frustration with the U.S. inability to provide Iraqis with running water, 


lowing the war with Iran (1980-1988), 
Mr. Hussein had these essentials up and 
running three days after they were lost. 
They think the wealthy American govern- 
ment should be able to do better. To help 
pick up the slack, ACT has managed to 
provide water for 40,000 people in Bagh- 
dad by drawing water from the Tigris 
River, then purifying and distributing it. 
Mr. Fee puts things into perspective: 
“Things are better now, but not what they 
could and should be. They have great 
expectations of what the U.S. should be 
doing. They’re quite happy with the 
change, although that’s with a big ‘but.’” 
Christians, who are well-educated 
compared with many Muslims, are feel- 
ing the pressures of a restrictive society 
and many have taken the opportunity to 
leave Iraq for places like Canada, Nor- 
way and Germany. This “Christian 
drain” is creating a greater concern for 


those left behind as their numbers grow 
even smaller in relation to the Muslim 
population. 

Mr. Fee said there is some co-opera- 
tion between Christian denominations, 
but many groups are still reluctant to 
come together; they are used to the old 
ways when public Christian gatherings 
were forbidden. However, co-operation 
is being encouraged through outside 
Christian groups that act as a catalyst to 
encourage teamwork. 

“The church is a fascinating study,” 
said Mr. Fee. “There’s been a period of 
tension for so long, but the church has 
continued to survive and even grow.” 


A peaceful alternative 

Rev. Douglas duCharme, minister at 
Knox, Waterdown, Ont., made a similar 
trip to Iraq in June. He and his wife, Lee 
McKenna duCharme, travelled with 


Day Three: Father Azikian, a priest in the Armenian Church, 
takes us to meet several parishioners. There are 18,000 to 20,000 
Armenians in Iraq. 

We meet Leon Thomas, a 12-year-old bespectacled pianist, and 
his family. The family has a piano, and Leon plays for us. Through- 
out the concrete apartment structure, the melodies of Chopin, 
Beethoven and Mozart reverberate. (Later, when we visit the 
offices of Norwegian Church Aid, we learn NCA is helping re- 
habilitate the Baghdad Symphony Orchestra as a way to promote 
healing. We recommend Leon, and plans are put in place to 
investigate the possibility of a concert or tour.) 

Despite the years of war, government turmoil and armed 
violence, we are struck by the ordinariness of the situations 
confronting the people we meet. 
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Day Four: Arriving with three bodyguards, James Haveman, 
the de facto Minister of Health appointed directly by President 
George W. Bush, comes to see us at our hotel. Haveman oversees 
the ministry of 85,000 employees. He is responsible for drugs and 
equipment, garbage pickup and the exhumation of mass graves. 
Later, as we tour Saddam Hussein’s main palace in Baghdad, 
he points out a scene on the palace grounds where people are 
exhuming 85 bodies in a mass grave. 

Under the Saddam Hussein regime, the health budget dropped 
to 10 per cent, or $2 million US.“Saddam used health care as a 
weapon, which undid the spirit of the people,” Haveman says. 
“While Iraq used to receive $110 billion US annually in oil revenue, 
we find no first-tier drugs in the country.” The health ministry 
budget is now $210 million US. 
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Christian Peacemaker Teams — an or- 
ganization that began 20 years ago in 
pacifist churches such as Quaker and 
Mennonite. Their motto is Getting in the 
Way, and they are committed to non- 
violent direct action as a means of pre- 
venting war. Teams are stationed in areas 
where there is long-standing conflict, and 
Iraq is one of those places. 

In conflict resolution, Mr. duCharme 
believes the end must justify the means. 
If an independent, free, democratic soci- 
ety is the goal, then the means cannot be 
oppressive and violent. Therefore, CPT 
was in Iraq to speak with Iraqis, build re- 
lationships, understand the situation and 
figure out alternatives to what has been 
done in the past. 

Mr. duCharme lived in Beirut during 
the Lebanese War of the mid-1980s. The 
devastation in Iraq is similar. He said the 
type of weapons used by the United 
States — such as bombs containing 
depleted uranium — will undoubtedly 
cause birth defects and increased cancer 
rates in the people of Baghdad. 


Where to go from here 

Mr. duCharme wonders what the next 
step should be. “How do we position 
ourselves in the new world order? The 
war is over. What do we say now?” he 
asked. To help answer his questions, he 
wanted to witness the situation in Iraq 
and testify to what happens when mass 
destruction is used as a means of conflict 
resolution. 

Despite the chaos after the war, Mr. 
duCharme sensed the situation is not 
completely dismal, judging by what 
people told him. “Our impression was 
that they were sincerely hopeful,” he 


lraqi Christians find religious freedom in Canada 
by Amy Sedlezky 


was heightened following the Gulf War and continues today as the country 

struggles to put itself back together after the U.S. invasion. Many of those leav- 
ing lraq settle in Canada, where they find total freedom to practise their faith and an 
end to the uncertainty that comes with being a minority in their own country. 

Even so, some Iraqis in Canada are often wrongly labelled. Nouri Garabet, an elder 
at Chapel Place Presbyterian Church in Markham, Ont., is often confronted with 
Canadian misconceptions about faith in Iraq. “If | tell anyone that | am from Iraq, the 
first thing they ask me is, ‘Are you Muslim?’ When | say no, they ask, ‘When did you 
convert?’ say,'No! | am Christian.’The roots are there.” 

Mr. Garabet has lived in Canada for 35 years and is one of the founders of Chapel 
Place. The service is conducted in the common language of Arabic but, for youth who 
have grown up in Canada, Arabic is largely a foreign language. In order to enable youth 
to understand and enjoy worship services, a youth group began at Chapel Place 10 
years ago. It has since developed into a church within a church and, according to Mr. 
Garabet, it is one of the strongest youth groups in Markham. 

Although things are good for Mr. Garabet here in Canada, he sympathizes with the 
current situation in Iraq. “This is not the time for converting. They need security first. 
The Bible says, how can you preach to someone who has an empty stomach? Give him 
food first, and then he will listen to you.” 

George Goreal has been in Canada for six years. He attends Almanarah Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto, a mostly Iraqi congregation. Mr. Goreal’s mother-in-law is still in Iraq, 
but his own parents immigrated to Canada only eight months ago. He hopes the situa- 
tion in Iraq will improve, with fewer restrictions on practising one’s faith. 

When Mr. Goreal lived in Irag, home churches were not allowed and he knew sever- 
al people who were arrested for holding one. He is grateful for the liberty he has found 
in Canada.“Here the situation is different. You have more freedom. You're free to speak 
and preach the gospel, and nobody can oppose you.” 

Exactly how things will improve in Iraq is uncertain. Mr. Goreal said Christian dis- 
crimination was often at the hands of fundamentalist Muslims in Saddam Hussein’s 
government and not necessarily from Saddam himself, who actually kept Christians 
close to him. With no true government in Iraq at present, the fear is that fundamental- 
ist Muslims will gain power and Christian rights will be lost. 

Even so, Mr. Goreal stresses that Iraqis are glad to be rid of Saddam despite any pro- 
tection he may have afforded them.“They hope it will get better. There are now more 
opportunities for missionaries to come to Iraq, which is good, because Christians there 
need support spiritually and need to be encouraged.” 


C hristians have been leaving Iraq since its war with Iran in the 1980s. The exodus 


Day Five: We travel to Mosul where Bishop Saleba of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church hosts us. “The biggest problem is employment,” 
he says."In this area, the key industries are agriculture and industry, 
but most factories are closed. There are two million people in the 
city, yet there is no telephone link between Mosul and Baghdad.” 

The bishop has allowed 20 refugee families to take up res- 
idence in an unused building within a church compound in Mosul. 
There we meet a cancer patient cared for by her husband and 
daughter. They have no funds for medicine. 

Later, as we travel, the driver suddenly stops. On a road through 
Mosul is the house where, two days before, Uday and Qusay 
Hussein, sons of Saddam, were killed in a shootout with American 
forces. An American tank and several soldiers walk around the 
perimeter. The house has since been destroyed. 
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Day Six: St. Matthew's Monastery is nestled into the side of a 
mountain. From the valley, it is a small dot near the mountaintop. 
We make our way there, one hairpin curve after another, passing 
shepherds on donkeys with long lines of goats trailing behind. 
The monastery is a massive structure from the fourth century. We 
tour the grotto, chapels, courtyard and many rooms. 

In the valley, we meet Father Benjamin of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church in Bazani, a beautiful village that looks as if it is right out of 
the Bible. Christians, Muslims and Yezidians live there. Yet, despite 
such a diverse population, relations in the village are peaceful. 
“My children play with all children in the village,” he explains. 

Some people who talk with us report things are worse since 
the war; others say things are better. They all need dollars. Some 
say, With Jesus, things will be better.” 
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said. “There’s a sense that, given a 
chance and enough resources, things 
could be worked out.” And the various 
religious groups need to knit their lives 
and cultures together in ways that make 
sense, balancing the interests of the 
majority with the minority. 

According to Mr. duCharme, CPT 
conducted an informal survey of 700 
Muslims and Christians in Iraq in June. 
There were consistent responses despite 
religious differences. They said there is a 
fear for the future, feelings of discour- 
agement and a lack of security, water, 
education and health care. ““They’re glad 
to see Saddam gone, but they fear that 
the U.S. brought Saddam-ism along with 
them,” he said. “They can’t believe that 
the people with a multibillion-dollar war 
effort can’t get the water and electricity 
going.” 


A witness to Christ 

CPT’s ability to be a realistic witness 
to Christ — the Prince of Peace — in the 
midst of 21st-century wars is something 
that appeals to Mr. duCharme. “I’m not 
a strict pacifist; war may be necessary 
in certain situations. But we’ve come 
nowhere near to adequately exploring 
our Christian faith and how it can help us 
think of other ways to solve problems.” 

Mr. duCharme’s agenda differed from 


i 


Bid ye 
Norwegian Church Aid, with support from PWS&D, has rehabilitated several water 
treatment plants in Iraq, like this one along the Tigris River in Baghdad. 


Mr. Fee’s goals but, according to Mr. 
duCharme, the two efforts can work side 
by side. Where Manara Ministries and 
ACT work to rebuild the country in terms 
of development, emergency response and 
food aid, CPT rebuilds relationships, en- 
courages discussion and takes informa- 
tion home to make others aware of the 


are asking questions out of our Christian 
faith that might enable us, next time, to 
remove any blessing to endorse any mil- 
itary action,” said Mr. duCharme. 

It is clear Christian groups can have a 
sizeable impact on the people of Iraq. 
However, assistance must be given 
where it is needed, and the urge to rush 
in and make followers of Christ must be 


resisted for a method that is slow, intelli- 
gent and delicate. At best, Christian or- 
ganizations can use this opportunity to 
serve people and to witness by their lives 
to the redeeming love and grace of God. 
“Tt’s not like Christians aren’t there al- 
ready; they are and always have been,” 
said Mr. Fee. “This is not the time for 


situation. “So alongside rebuilding, we 


Day Seven: | am particularly interested to see the work of 
Norwegian Church Aid as PWS&D has contributed funds for its 
water projects through Action by Churches Together. We are met 
by Mustafa Al-Haddad, the water and sanitation engineer, and Tore 
Winsvold, country representative, 

PWS&D helped NCA with its Baghdad water purification program 
on the banks of the Tigris River. NCA has completely rehabilitated 
the plant, and it now serves 40,000 inhabitants. NCA has also fin- 
ished a major water treatment operation at Nasariyah in the south 
and transferred it to an international committee for management. 

NCA is working on several projects with local community orga- 
nizations. They have rehabilitated a looted hospital, guarded vil- 
lages and arranged for security in schools where children were 
being kidnapped. 
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conversion though; it’s time to help.” & 


Day Eight: To escape the 48-degree desert heat, vehicles 
bound for Jordan assemble at 5 a.m. To escape thieves who have 
been hijacking vehicles, we form convoys. Unknown to some, three 
of the eight vehicles are shot at as a car breaks into the convoy. At 
160 kilometres per hour, the SUVs jockey for position and force the 
offending vehicle out of the convoy. One woman is slightly injured. 
This event focuses our attention on the reality before us. Iraq may 
have great wealth under its sand, but it has been a terribly abused 
country. Ordinary people have been exploited, intimidated and made 
fearful beyond imagination. It will take many years and much wisdom 
and ingenuity to rebuild confidence and a functioning government. 
There is a strong Christian presence in Iraq. Christians join with 
their Muslim neighbours in facing the problems before them. With 
confidence and hope, they work hard to rebuild their nation. 
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DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Exciting opportunity available in London, Ontario, for a 
diversified musician to enrich and expand the music 

program of a growing, friendly, downtown congregation 
with an abundance of musical potential. 


Position includes: 
* Serving as organist on a 3-manual Casavant pipe organ 
* Leader of choirs and other music ministries 

* Planning for and providing leadership in the church's 
music program for children, youth and adults 


For further information regarding responsibilities of the 
position, please visit our website at newstjames.com or 
contact the chairperson of the Search Committee at 

admin@newstjames.com. 


Please apply in writing with curriculum vitae and 
references before December 31st, 2003, to: 


New St. James Presbyterian Church 
"Director of Music" Search Committee 
280 Oxford St. East 

London, Ontario 

N6A 1V4 

e-mail: admin@newstjames.com 
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A NEW CD RECORDING 
COMING SOON... 


srace 


by Peter MCCutcheon 


PETER MCCUTCHEON IN 
2003 / 2004 SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 
Including: “Re-pres’ent-ing My-self”: Peter’s story 
of self discovery and God’s saving grace 
Armour Heights Presbyterian Church 
105 Wilson Avenue, Toronto, ON, M5M 2Z9 


_ For further information: 416-485-4000 or 416-538-7471 _| 


Produced by 
215 PERTH PRODUCTIONS 
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CHRISTMAS 
: AT WE 
KNOX COLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 2003 
8:00 p.m. 
KNOX COLLEGE CHAPEL 


All are invited to join the 
Faculty, Staff and Students 
for the Annual Christmas Concert 
featuring the 


THE KNOX COLLEGE CHOIR 
under the direction of 
Dr. John Derksen 


59 St. George Street, Toronto 
Free-will offering. Refreshments will be 
served after the Concert 


—wotldews 


Malawian church readmits 
apologetic parliamentarian 


Elder had been excommunicated for accusing 
general secretary of links to opposition 


by Hobbs Gama 
Ecumenical News International 


Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian in Malawi has re- 
admitted a government parliamentarian 
it had expelled for public statements he 
made against the church’s top leadership. 

Elwyn Maluwa, a member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Blantyre’s south con- 
stituency and an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, had been officially expelled earl- 
ier this year by the synod for remarks he 


‘We thank him for craerrtn rs 
his isiahes: This mite serve 
as a lesson to politicians’ 
Rew. Daniel Gumya, general secretary, 
Blantyre Synod of the Chunch of Central Africa 
Prestyyteriam im Malaveri 


made at a public rally held by Malawian 
President Bakili Muluzi. 

At that gathering, Mr. Maluwa was re- 
ported to have accused the synod’s gen- 
eral secretary, Rev. Daniel Gunya, with 
improperly using the church’s money to 
fund the opposition National Democratic 
Alliance party. 

Recent campaigning for presidential, 
parliamentary and local government 
elections scheduled for 2004 has been 
marked by tension between the govern- 
ment and some church leaders, including 
Mr. Gunya, an outspoken critic of the 
government. 

Mr. Gunya said that Maluwa had been 
readmitted to the church after the politi- 
cian apologized to the church’s admin- 
istration. 
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“We thank him for swallowing his 
pride and admitting his mistakes. This 
should serve as a lesson to other politi- 
cians,” said Mr. Gunya at the opening of a 
new church in Blantyre where Malawi's 
senior vice-president, Justin Malewezi, 
was guest of honour. 

Mr. Maluwa, who also attended the 
church inauguration, said: “I advise all my 
fellow politicians and public figures to 
respect the church, which is the most 
important institution in one’s life.” 

He added, however, that clergy should 
not use church premises for castigating 
the government. Churches should avoid 
being used by opposition politicians who 
would only dump them once they 
assumed power, he said. 

Mr. Maluwa was the second politician 
in a decade to be expelled by the Blan- 
tyre Synod for public statements. A 
politician of the former ruling Malawi 
Congress Party — now the main opposi- 
tion in Parliament — was forced out of 
the church in 1993 during Malawi’s cam- 
paign for transition to a multi-party state 
after 30 years of authoritarian rule by 
President Hastings Kamuzu Banda. 


Scottish church scraps plan 
to close homes for elderly 


LonDoN — Most of the elderly people 
whose Church of Scotland residential 
homes were threatened with closure will 
no longer have to move after a welfare 
scheme seen as vital in Scotland, that 
was to have been scrapped due to finan- 
cial difficulties, has gained a reprieve. 

“The [Church of Scotland] Board of 
Social Responsibility has faced over- 
whelming financial pressures for many 
years,” said the church’s director of so- 
cial work, Ian Manson, in a statement. 
“These pressures could have resulted in 
the closure of all our residential homes 
for older people.” 

In June, the Church of Scotland 
announced it faced a financial crisis 
with only 8.8 million pounds sterling 
($14.7 million US) left in reserves — an 
amount representing just a year-and- 
a-half’s spending at 2002 levels — a 
predicament like that faced by many 
churches all over the world that have 
been hit by economic hard times. 

Jim Cowie, the board convener, said: 
“By working in partnership with local 
authorities we have been able to find the 
solutions to turn things around.” The 
board announced that all but four of its 
31 residential homes for the elderly in 
Scotland have been spared. 

Local government authorities are re- 
sponsible in Scotland for supporting 
older people who need residential care. 
Previously, Cowie had complained that 
the authorities did not provide enough 
funding, leaving the church to fill the 
gaps. Scottish newspapers said the clo- 
sure of the church homes could place a 
huge financial burden on the state. 

The church is a major provider of so- 
cial care. Its 1,100 community projects 
include programs for children and fam- 
ilies, drug and alcohol dependency, men- 
tal health and homelessness. 

The board of social responsibility has 
begun a financial recovery plan and is de- 
termined to put its house in order, “from 
the paperclips upwards,” said Manson. 
ENI 
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Malawi's New 
Harvest 


After more than two years of food shortages, 
which left more than 3.3 million people 
dependent on food aid, Malawi's spring 
harvest has produced enough to feed its 
people. However the recovery is still very 
fragile. Widespread poverty makes it difficult 
for the majority of people to provide their 
families an adequate and nutritious diet. With 
80% of Malawi's population living in rural 
areas, and relying on subsistence farming as 
their main source of livelihood, improving 
small-scale agriculture is essential to help 
avoid future food crises, and ensure everyone 
has enough to eat. 


While emergency food distributions have 
been phased out, PWS&D is helping improve 
food security by supporting agriculture 
programs that increase food production, and 
economic development programs that help 
people have the financial resources to 
purchase food. 


As the rainy season—and another growing 
season—is fast approaching, the staff at 
Ekwendeni_ Hospital's Organic Matter 
Technology (OMT) Project report that they are 
busy working in the fields with farmers to 
improve agriculture. 


Supported by PWS&D since 2000, the OMT 
project is a participatory research project, 
which puts an emphasis on using local 
knowledge and skills to improve food security, 
soil fertility and health. The staff is helping 
farmers research methods to improve 
agriculture and child nutrition. PWS&D 
provided a grant of $24,000 to support the 
work in 2003. 


As fertilizer has become _ increasingly 
expensive in Malawi in the past decade, the 
OMT project is helping farmers use legumes 
to improve the soil fertility and add a 
nutritious food to the diet. 


The OMT staff, and 30 famers they trained as 
a farmer research team, are training over 


i 5 2 
Angela Shong 
2000 farmers in soil management and crop 
production for the upcoming growing season. 
The farmer research team was formed as 
part of a pilot project started in seven villages 
in 2000. They were trained in using legumes 
as fertilizer and helped test five different 
legume options in the villages, growing 
pigeon pea intercropped with groundnuts 
(peanuts), pigeon pea intercropped with 


a, the community nutrition promoter with the Organic Matter Technology Project is helping farmer Idah 
Chavula harvest pigeonpea, along with the farmer's nieces. 


soyabeans, pigeon pea intercropped with 
maize, mucuna (velvetbean), and tephrosia 
voglii (a shrub locally known as fishbean.) 


The farmers found that all the legume 
combinations improved soil fertility by 
providing nitrogen and organic matter to the 
soil. Mucuna was the best option for 
improving soil fertility, while pigeon pea and 

continued on page 2 
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Legumes help improve food security in Malawi 
continued from page 1 


groundnut were the best for improving food security by providing a 
food crop while they improved the soil. The project promotes all five 
options as all are relatively good at improving soil fertility. Households 
may choose different options depending on their circumstances. 


Farmers looking for ways to improve their other crops may choose 
mucuna or tephrosia. Mucuna and tephrosia do not provide a food 
crop, but they have other benefits. Tephrosia is a shrub that provides 
firewood, and its leaves can be used as a natural insecticide if 
crushed in water. Mucuna’s bean is not promoted as a food source 
because it is poisonous unless cooked for 6-8 hours. This factor 
increases the workload of women, decreases firewood and could 
cause deaths if not done properly. However mucuna does produce 
much biomass and is the best at improving soil fertility. Farmers who 
have more land, and recognize its benefits for their other crops are 
likely to grow it. 


The most popular choice for food insecure households is pigeon pea 
and groundnut, and pigeon pea and soybean, because the end 
product is edible beans and improved soil. Pigeon pea has the 
additional benefit of being harvested late in the dry season when 
there are few other legumes available. 


The first year, more than 150 farmers tried the legumes. The following 
year it was more than 400. The third year, after a very hard famine 
throughout the country, the numbers swelled to 18 villages and over 
1,000 farmers. This coming year the project is expanding to over 70 
villages and over 2,000 farmers. New farmers are provided with the 
legume seed free the first year, and they return double the amount 
that they were given the following year. The returned seeds are then 
given to new farmers. Farmers have had limited access to these 
seeds, so they are excited to get improved access. 


Improvements in severely malnourished children have been seen 
when their diets include protein-rich food such as soymilk, pigeon pea 


Making a change 


and maize porridge. In 2002-2003, in addition to training the me 
in soil management and crop production, a community-base 


, 


nutrition education program began in the original seven villages to 


encourage healthy childcare and feeding practices. The village 
decided to emphasize the importance of men becoming. mor 
involved in child care, to help ensure that children are fed regular 
throughout the busy rainy season, and run recipe days to help familie 
discover different ways to feed legumes to their children. 


ike 


In this coming rainy season, the project has joined forces with the 
AIDS program of Ekwendeni Hospital to help food insecure families. 
Village nursery schools, already run by the AIDS program for orphan 
children, will be expanded to include families who have difficulty 
feeding their children during the rainy season. Nutritious porridge 
made from local maize and soya will be fed to the young children. 


The Organic Matter Technology Program is one way PWS&D ts working 
with communities in Malawi to help prevent future food crises and 
ensure that the future generation will grow up healthy. 


A family in Malawi displays the pigeon peas they harvested in September with support 
from the Organic Matter Technology Project and PWS&D. photo: OMT 


Please consider making a 
change to your regular 
Sunday envelopes to 
reflect the recommendation 
from the 129th General 
Assembly that PWS&D be 


church __ added as a line for giving. 
a. | PWS&D depends on 
ee | donations from 
me cai congregations and 
‘ee a individuals over and above 


Presbyterians Sharing... 
_ allocations. 


Recommendation No. 39 from 


the 129th General Assembly 2003: 


“That congregations be encouraged to include PWS8&D as a line on their envelopes in 
order to point out that PWS&D relies upon donations from individuals over and above 
their regular contributions to their local congregation and to Presbyterians Sharing...” 


The Challenge of Iraq 


lraq is a beautiful country with fertile marshes and the potential to be 
self sufficient in food, but years of war, conflict, and embargoes have 
left the people struggling to feed themselves. Currently 80% of the 
food for lraq is imported, but after years of war the people are eager 
to rebuild. 


i 


PWS&D Director Rick Fee traveled to Iraq in July as part of an 
ecumenical delegation to observe food aid and rehabilitation 
programs and explore how Canadian Presbyterians could contribute to 
rebuilding. 


Through a network of Catholic, Orthodox and evangelical churches 
Manara Ministries has undertaken food distribution programs in Iraq. 
However they have learned that responding to human need in this 
complex country is challenging and must be done very carefully. 


Christians are a minority in Iraq, and are divided between several 
traditions. Many have been persecuted and sought refugee in 
countries like Turkey, lran, Canada, the US, Europe and Australia. 


According to humanitarian standards, to which PWS&D subscribes, 
food aid should be distributed to anyone in need, regardless of 
religion, politics or creed. But identifying people in need is difficult in 
this rapidly changing environment. Manara staff admit that "some 
Moslems are in greater need than Christians; how to reach them is a 
problem. For the church to be a witness, sharing is important. Priests 
are encouraged to give aid to the Moslems as much as they can. But 
it must be done quietly to avoid the appearance of prostelysation.” 


Still, the churches are determined, and Manara Ministries has been 
helping 72 churches including the Armenian Orthodox Church, Syrian 


Providing Clean Drinking Water to Iraq 


Above: Families benefitting from the food aid programs supported 
by Manara Ministries. Photos by Rick Fee, PWS&D 


Orthodox Church, Assyrian Church, Armenian Catholic Church, 
Chaldean Catholic Church and the Evangelical Church of Iraq 
(Presbyterian) distribute food for 5,000 families. They are providing a 
one month family ration package of beef, oil, cheese and pasta 
costing approximately $US 33.00 to complement the World Food 
Program’s country-wide program which provides a family with 2 kg of 
rice, 5 kg of wheat flour, 2 kg of sugar, 1 1/2 kg of oil, two packets of 
soap, and two packets of powder soap for one month. While the 
majority of the beneficaries are Christians, quietly, throughout their 
neighbourhoods, the needs of various families were made known. 


Visiting the Mother of Sorrows Chaldean Catholic Church in Baghdad 
just as the last recipients were carrying away their parcels, Rick talked 
to Abd-El-Ahad Sa'eed who lives near the parish on the other side of 
the Tigris River. She explained that her husband is a nurse in a 
hospital, where 5% of the workers are Christians. They have three 
children, two boys and a girl. The eldest is in grade 11. 


Sa’eed believes that, “Life is better now since the war. My husband 
was paid $320 for two months work since the US took over." 
Concerning interaction with Moslems she said it is difficult, for in the 
past, one did not know whom to trust. She believed that Moslems 
would help them, but Christians do not like to ask. They only rely on 
members of the church. "Christians are always afraid of the Moslems 
because of their larger numbers." 


As the church struggles to be a witness in this time of change and 
trouble, PWS&D continues to seek ways to support food and 
rehabilitation programs in Iraq. 


While in Irag, PWS&D Director Rick Fee visited Norwegian Church Aid (NCA), 
one of the agencies implementing relief work for Action by Churches 
Together. NCA is working with local community organizations on a variety of 
projects, including rehabilitating schools, hospitals and water treatment 
facilities. 


PWS&D helped NCA with their Baghdad Water Purification Program, which 
Rick stopped to see on the banks of the Tigris River. It has been completely 
rehabilitated by NCA and is now serving 40,000 inhabitants. Following his 
return to Canada Rick heard that one water treatment plant in Baghdad had 
been sabotaged and blown up. He was relieved to discover that it was not 
the one being operated by Norwegian Church Aid. 
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Clean water flows in Baghdad with the support of PWS&D. 


Life in the Palestinian Territories. Above left: A woman and her child wait in the health center in the Ama'ri Refugee Camp in Ramallah. ACT supports a physician in the clinic. Top 


right: Children on cart in Gaza. Middle: Women walking near Jenin. Bottom: Man in West Bank village of Aboud. 


“We are not alone” 


photos and story by Paul Jeffrey, ACT 


As peace in the Middle East proves elusive once again, Action by 
Churches Together (ACT) International remains committed to 
accompanying people in the occupied Palestinian Territories as they 


search for ways to survive the daily tribulations of Israeli occupation. 


Despite efforts by the international community to push the "road 
map for peace," Palestinians still face travel restrictions, 
unemployment and hunger. Yet they also can count on support from 
ACT members which have been working in Palestinian communities 
for decades, healing the sick, providing vocational training, and 
helping Palestinians build a new functioning civil society. 


Presbyterian World Service & Development is a member of ACT, an 
international alliance of churches and church-related agencies 
responding to emergencies, which has been supporting relief and 


development work in the Palestinian Territories. Much of ACT’s work 
focuses on helping people survive the occupation, which has turned 
particularly violent in the current intifada which began in late 2000. 


"We are grateful to ACT, because through their support we've been 
able to treat many in need and give hope to those who are 
hopeless," said Suhaila Tarazi, director of the Episcopal Church's Ahli 
Arab Hospital in the strife-torn Gaza Strip. "Because of ACT's support, 
we feel we are not alone." 


The ministries of ACT members regularly take on heroic character. In 
August 2002, when several West Bank cities were completely cut off 
by the Israeli military, ACT helped send five trucks loaded with 1,900 
food packages to the besieged cities of Tulkarem and Nablus. The 


convoy, accompanied by international church leaders, including 
PWS&D Director Richard Fee, faced down Israeli tanks to deliver the 
emergency supplies. 


Khaldiyeh Hamdan was one of those in Nablus who received food 
from ACT for her family. As weeks went by, with Israeli special forces 
patrolling the streets and a Sniper's nest installed on top of a 
neighbor's home, Hamdan said the food provided by ACT helped 
restore hope to people who were terrorized by the incursion. "We 
were crowded together inside, with nowhere to go, every mother 
trying to hug her children as if we could shield them from the horror. 
When the food came it not only helped us survive physically, it 
reminded us that people outside of here cared about us," she said. 


When the vegetable market in Hebron was destroyed in January by 
Israeli tanks and bulldozers, people started to go hungry in the 
weeks that followed. ACT prepared 1,000 family food packages, 
each weighing 30 kilos and containing sufficient food to feed a 
family of five for three weeks. 


"Getting the packages to the hungry families wasn't easy, as the city 
was under curfew and the soldiers would often shoot anyone who 
moved in the streets," said Ramzi Zananiri, executive director of the 
International Christian Committee, the ACT member which organized 
the distribution. "So in many areas we took the packages apart and 
children smuggled the food from house to house until it got to its 
final destination. It was a complicated task, and it took us almost 
three weeks to deliver all the food. But because of the bravery of the 
people, especially the children, we helped people stay alive and 
gave them hope in a very difficult moment." 


ACT members deliver emergency food when necessary, but most 
Palestinians would rather produce their own food. "They don't want 
handouts. They want to work. They want to live freely. And it's only 
when they can work and live freely that they are going to have true 
development," said Nora Kort, the country representative for 
International Orthodox Christian Charities, another ACT member. 


The overall unemployment rate is more than 35%. ACT members are 
also engaged in a variety of income generation and vocational 
training programs, leaving participants supporting their families with 
a dignified income. 


The state of siege has also had a devastating effect on health care. 
Sick people and their families, turned back at military checkpoints, 
endure lengthy delays and detours in order to get to their health 
care provider. "As a result, patients come to us, when they do come 
to us, much later, much sicker, much more acute, which means we 
have to spend more money, give more medication, practice more 
interventions," said Tawfiq Nasser, executive director of ACT 
supported Augusta Victoria Hospital. 


ACT-supported medical programs are reaching out in creative ways 
to deliver health care to poor Palestinians. Hospitals are bussing in 
patients from remote locations in order to get them through 
checkpoints more efficiently, and several ACT members have started 
rural clinics or dispatched physicians to refugee camps, taking 
health care directly to isolated residents. 


According to Bernard Sabella, executive director of the Department 
of Service to Palestinian Refugees of the Middle East Council of 
Churches, the mandate of ACT members goes far beyond simply 
equipping people with vocational skills, health or food. "While those 
programs are important, even more important is what kind of 
society we want, what kind of person we want. Getting people to 
understand the potential within them is very important. A person 
with dignity can really accomplish things, for themself and their 
community. But a person who has no dignity cannot move, cannot 
do, cannot be. There are many creative people in the Palestinian 
community, people who respect themselves. They are models that 
we should be encouraging our young people to follow." 


photo by Paul Jeffrey, ACT 


Israeli surveyors placed this marker in Katam Mahmod Zud's field, where she grows 
food for the ten people in her home. 


The Wall 


by Paul Jeffrey, ACT 


For weeks, Katam Mahmod Zud watched the fence stretch across 
the fertile field below her house in the West Bank village of 
Ti'innik. She watched her neighbours lose some of their best 
land. And then, one day last July, Israeli surveyors left a brightly 
painted cement marker between her house and the small field 
where she grows grains and beans for her household of ten. "They 
told me it marked the route of the second phase of the wall, and 
that in a few months the 
construction crews would arrive 
to build another wall," she said. 
"Where am | then going to grow 
food for my children? The wall 
is taking the food out of their 
mouths." 


photo by Paul Jeffrey, ACT 


A fence in places and an eight- 
meter high concrete wall in 
others, the barrier about to 
separate Zud from her small 
field is purportedly designed to 
deter terrorist attacks, yet 
Palestinians claim the barrier 
cuts deep into the West Bank, 
leaving rich agricultural land 
and water sources in the hands 
of the Israelis, thus making any 
future Palestinian state 
unviable. 


Church leaders in the region 
are vehemently opposed to the 
barrier's construction. "Real 
protection comes from the kind 
of relationships you have. And 
you don't all of a sudden sever 
the relationship that's always been there. You can't escape it. It 
will come back to haunt you if you don't solve it," said Bernard 
Sabella, executive director of the Department of Service to 
Palestinian Refugees of the Middle East Council of Churches. 


This eight-meter high concrete segment 
of the security fence surrounds the West 
Bank town of Qalqilya. 


Bishop Riah Abu El-Assal, the Episcopal bishop in Jerusalem: 
"The best of secure borders are reconciled neighbours. Those 
fences and walls will not only encircle the Palestinian towns and 
add to the grudges, but they will also close the Israeli community 
into a kind of ghetto," he said. 


Village health workers visit families like this 
one in Central India to promote good health 
practices. 


News 
from the 
Bhil Field 


photo by Wilma Welsh 


"A dollar a day brings a health care worker 
your way." That’s what hundreds of children 
and youth are learning this year in the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’s learning 
sharing project, Partners: Meeting Bhil 
Friends in Central India. The children and 
youth are raising funds to help the Church of 
North India support village health workers in 
the remote villages around Jobat and 
Mendha. 


The village health program has been making 
steady progress. The latest reports indicate 
that there are now 112 health workers 
serving 86 of the 100 villages targetted 
within a 50 kilometre radius of Jobat and 


Mendha. 
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A cooperative that is making brooms to help villages in 


India improve their income. 


These village health workers are encouraging 
families to start kitchen gardens, immunizing 
children, and helping pregnant women 
through the birth, delivery and care for their 
children. 


In the last three years, the village health 
workers helped deliver 6,102 babies, most of 
them in the homes of the families. Special 
cases have been referred to the nursing 
centre or the hospital. Maternal mortality has 
decreased by 30% in the villages. 


Severe water shortages in the past three 
years have caused wells to dry up, and forced 
hundreds of families to move to other parts of 
the country to find water and work. However 
hundreds of families maintained kitchen 
gardens, producing fruits and vegetables to 
supplement their diet and to sell at the 
market. During monsoon those numbers 
increased dramatically. 


The water shortage however did set back 
plans for new wells, as the government 
forbade the digging of new wells, given the 
already low levels of the groundwater table. 


Village committees were formed in 20 
villages. These committees helped identify 
and prioritize village needs and looked for 
ways to respond. The village health workers 
often carried messages to those who might 
be able to help, such as the nursing centre or 
the hospital. 


The committees and the health workers 
made government officials aware of the 
needs in remote communities. As a result, 
more children now have access to schools. 
Livestock immunization programs were 
implemented and 85% of the animals in the 
area have been immunized. 90% of the 
children have been immunized against all 


major diseases, and infant mortality has 
been reduced by 20%. 


Knowing that improved income makes for 
better health, the health workers have also 
helped establish cooperatives where people 
work together to generate more income for 
their families. Activities include bead making, 
sewing, basket weaving and making fishing 
nets and brooms. 


Much still needs to be done. It is hoped that 
with the help of the children and youth all 
100 villages will be reached in the next few 
years. The village health workers also want to 
address abuse of alcohol, tobacco and drugs, 
which are leading to domestic violence, 
poverty and indebtedness in the villages. The 
program also faces the challenge of finding 
staff who will agree to work in such difficult 
environments. Professionals often prefer to 
work in cities where they can have access to 
more facilities and comfort. 


As Canadian youth across Canada pledge to 
help raise a dollar a day to help the health 
care workers, this program continues to 
expand, making a trememdous difference in 
the lives of people in these remote villages. 


PWS&D strives to provide annual grants 
to the Church of North India to support 
the primary health programs around 
Jobat and Mendah. Matching grants 
from the Canadian _ International 
Development Agency (CIDA) make the 
donations to this project go a long way. 
Contact the Presbyterian Book Room to 
order your copy of Partners Meeting Bhil 
Friends in Central India. 


A glimpse of life in El Salvador 


by Alison Burns 


As part of my University of Toronto undergraduate studies, from 
September 2002 to June 2003, and with the support of 
Presbyterians Sharing..., | had the privilege of working as an intern 
with The Institute of Research, Training and Development of Women 
(IMU), a partner that has received PWS&D and Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) funding for many years. 
My work involved academic office-based work and hands-on 
fieldwork with women working to improve life in their communities. 


Before my placement with IMU even began, | knew that ten months 
_ later | would be taking away from the experience much more than | 

~ could ever contribute. But, | was not fully aware of the sheer volume 
and quality of the learning | was to acquire. Connecting with the 
complex realities of life in El Salvador has been the most eye- 

_ opening experience of my life: challenging the intellect, heart, and 

_ spirit. My fingers flip through phieiay so and | am confronted by 
images of strength and suffering. 


Suffering. Ana Maria, whose 16-year-old son "disappeared" on May 
20, 1983 in the midst of a horrendous civil war. Amanda, who was 
illegally fired from her job and forced to sell her only cow to feed her 
_ four children for a few more days. A nameless new-born baby left to 
_ die in a garbage bin in a maternity hospital for lack of resources and 
out of sheer desperation. Maria, a 14-year-old girl with no access to 
a water supply, and no money to purchase water, who asks what 

_ causes her repeated fainting spells. 


_ Strength. Amanda attending training sessions despite the two hour 
_ walk and five hour commute to IMU, and organizing study circles in 


her community on women's human rights. Blanca serving as a 
municipal council woman, not deterred by, nor neglecting, her family 
needs and responsibilities. Mabel, working to secure funds for 
agricultural and child-care projects, and to reconstruct houses 
destroyed in the 2001 earthquakes. Nohemi, working for workers 
rights for 37 years, including the period of the civil war when union- 
affiliates were killed like flies. Doris, supporting women living in 
situations of domestic violence. Norma, doing outreach despite the 
practical obstacles caused by the remote location of villages in her 
area. 


From the darkness of suffering, to the light of clear priorities and 
immense strengths | am inspired by the people of El Salvador. Each 
account of struggle, each piece of oral history, each profound 
strength, each shared fear, each drop of hope, each moment of 
wisdom and truth incorporate themselves into, and irreversibly 
change my bei 


Alison Burns (center) with some of the women she worked wi 
Ahuachapan, El Salvador. 
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New Appeals & Updates 


First trand repost from Liberia 
poses Eecteoee 2,200 


Eflorts 6 bring collet to Liberia continue 
ponies Ago BY, OE 


Food shipreend to North hares in Suptember 
tad team 38, S09 


Recovery from food crise in Mabyw/ stil fragile, 
prised Asad BB, 220 


Canndiay ee ares Bonk wratk more thaw 
hatheroy complete: 


Access photos, 

emergency relief updates, 
development information, 
worship resources and more, 
on PWS&D's website. 


World Wide Web 


www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


is your first source for 

information on the relief and development work 
of Presbyterian World Service & Development 
as well as our photo gallery 

of high resolution photos 

that can be printed 

for PWS&D related 

events or projects at 

your church! 
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Wish J Ng 
For three years St. James Presbyterian 
Church used Souffville’s annual 
Strawberry Festival to raise funds and 
awareness about the need for clean 
water in Malawi. On the Saturday of the 
Canada Day weekend the business 
section of Main St. is closed to traffic and 
transformed into a pedestrian mall lined 
with a vast array of booths selling crafts, 
clothing, jewelry and food. St. James set 
up a booth selling bottled water. Under 
the heading Wishing Malawi Well they 
explained that every dollar contributed 
helped provide water in Malawi. 


When Judy Szasy, a member of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Nanaimo British Colombia 
for the past 50 years, turned 80, the church 
wanted to recognize her in a special way. 


The church presented her with a certificate in 
recognition of her unfailing devotion and 
dedication to the Presbyterian Women’s 
Association. A gift of $450 was sent to PWS&D 
toward the cost of constructing a shallow well for 
the people of Malawi, the third donation towards 
well construction this year. 


For 2001 and 2002 the Canada Day 
Saturdays were unmercifully hot, so sales 
were brisk. (There was a hot chocolate 
contingency plan for cool weather.) The 
entire congregation got into the spirit of 
the mission by donating cases of bottled 


Judy is pictured in front of the churches’ display 
about PWS&D, outlining information on PWS&D 
with photos and Something Extra project sheets. 
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water, providing coolers and ice to keep 
the water cold, and taking turns at the 
display. A bullhorn and a couple of 
particularly comical and vociferous 
volunteers drew even more attention to 
the booth. For the children there was a 
jellyoean guessing game with prizes 
supplied by local business. Christian 
bookmarks, scripture verse pamphlets 
and brochures advertising St. James were 
also available for people to pick up. The 
congregation found the project to be a 
thoroughly enjoyable way to contribute 
$3,000 for a vital PWS&D mission. 


In 2003 the congregation again sold 
water at the Strawberry Festival, but this 
time were foiled by a church that was 
giving water away! They still raised 
awareness and funds and continue to 
seek creative ways to fundraise. 


Inspired by Children 


. is) _ The Sunday School at First Presbyterian Church in Pictou Nova Scotia 
: have been busy raising awareness for mission. In the past five 
years these active youth have raised almost $7000 for mission 
projects. They helped PWS&D provide cows in Nicaragua, wells 
in Malawi, bread fees in Ukraine, education in Nicaragua and 
relief after Hurricane Mitch in Central America and the 
earthquake in Turkey. They also supported Kings Church New 
Minas, Camp Geddie and helped purchase bibles for Cuba. 


To raise the funds they used their PWS&D coinboxes, weekly 
offerings, book sales, penny parades, bottle drives, luncheons 
after church, a read-a-thon, and a wishing well. 


More than just money, the Sunday School has raised interest in 
mission work within the whole congregation. They are pictured 
here on April 27, 2003 Mission Awareness Sunday wearing crowns 
representing the different mission projects to recap the work they had 
done in the past five years. 
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Reformed, Roman Catholic theologians 
continue work together on report 


The Reformed/Roman Catholic interna- 
tional dialogue met in Toronto to con- 
tinue work on a draft outline for the 
report of the third phase of the dialogue: 
The Church as Community of Common 
Witness to the Kingdom of God. Hosted 
by Emmanuel College, University of 
Toronto, from August 16-22, it was the 
sixth meeting, the first in Canada, of the 
third phase of international dialogue or- 
ganized by the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches and the Pontifical 
Council for Promoting Christian Unity. 

As conceived at present, the draft out- 
line includes chapters on The Kingdom 
of God in Biblical, Historical and Theo- 
logical Perspective; The Church as Com- 
munion/Community; The Discernment 
of the Kingdom of God; and Unity and 
Common Witness. Summaries of three 
important case studies are also included. 
Visits to South Africa, Northern Ireland 
and Canada offered participants new per- 
spectives on how various contexts influ- 
ence ecumenism. 

According to Rev. Dr. Peter Wyatt, 
principal of Emmanuel College and 
United Church of Canada representative 
on the dialogue, the case studies made 
the abstract idea of common witness 
more concrete and rooted in context. “We 
looked at places where the witness of 
God’s Kingdom is more costly than else- 


where,” he said. “Places where Reformed 
and Roman Catholic common witness 
have been singularly interesting — either 
because of struggles or co-operation.” 

Dr. Wyatt said the Reformed/Roman 
Catholic dialogue is “an expression of 
the longing of Christians to be instru- 
ments of God’s peace.” He believes reli- 
gion has the potential to be the most 
important contributor to either world 
peace or world violence. 

The Toronto meeting offered an op- 
portunity for another case study, focusing 
on church/First Nations relations and the 
remarkable degree of common witness 
between the Canadian Roman Catholic 
Church and the two Canadian members 
of WARC — the Presbyterian and 
United churches. Before the session 
began, some participants visited the 
Grand River United Church on the Six 
Nations reserve in Brantford, Ont., and 
held discussions with representatives 
from Canada’s First Nations. 

Participants in the dialogue came from 
a variety of countries including Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Germany, India, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
South Africa, Switzerland and Taiwan. 

Previous phases of the dialogue were 
held from 1970 to 1977 and 1984 to 
1990. The next session is scheduled for 
October 2004. (Tom Dickey) 


Along for the ride 


Even agnostics, when they hear 


The Trio from Gounod’s great Faust, 

Are elevated by the voice 

Of Marguerite — the gothic, clear 

Ascent through grace. They have no choice. 


—————— 
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Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 


Custom Woodworking 


97 Whanrncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6J 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
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EDITOR IN CHIEF 


The Banner 


The Christian Reformed Church (CRC) is 
seeking applicants for Editor in Chief of The 
Banner, the official publication of the CRC. 

The Editor in Chief provides the overall 

leadership for the content of The Banner 
and the activities and function of the Banner 
office and the periodicals department of 

CRC Publications, an agency of the CRC. 


Candidates for this position should have: 

e An advanced degree and significant 
experience in a related field; 

¢ Thorough familiarity with Scripture and 
insight into Reformed teachings; 

¢ Demonstrated ability to write with clarity 
and ability to communicate to The Banner’s 
diverse reading audience; 

¢ Demonstrated abilities in leadership, 
management, and teamwork; and 

¢ Active membership in the CRC or the 
willingness to join the CRC and be in full 
accord with the doctrinal position of the 
denomination. 


In keeping with our Equal Opportunity 
policy, we encourage applicants from any 
ethnic (racial) community. 


A detailed job description is available 
on-line at www.crcna.org or upon request. 


Nomination deadline: November 15, 2003. 


Application deadline: November 28, 2003. 
Please include a cover letter, a copy of your 
resume and writing samples. 


Director of Personnel 
Christian Reformed Church 
in North America 
2850 Kalamazoo Ave. S.E. 


Grand Rapids, Ml 49560-0500 
616.224.5881/Fax 616.224.5896 
Email: colemann@crcna.org 


Pulpit and pew Bibles were presented to 
First Church, Pictou, N.S., by Munroe and 
Jane Fraser in memory of Mary Miller. Shown 
with the Frasers is Rev.lona MacLean. 


Rev. Dr. Jan Mcintyre of Westminster Church, Toronto, was presented with a new 
preaching robe by the congregation to mark her graduation with a doctor of min- 
istry degree from the University of Windsor (Canterbury College), Windsor, Ont. Ms. 
Mcintyre holds the distinction of being the first Canadian woman (and first female 
Presbyterian minister) to receive the degree from the college. Making the presentation 
is clerk of session Ernie Sharman. 


A celebration was held at Knox, Dundas, Ont., to honour four 
long-time, active elders: (L-R) Wim Feunekes (27 years), Arnold 
Hood (40 years), Elizabeth Moore (27 years) and Bob 

VW Weavers (33 years). A. Don Corbett (left) and Fred 

sneer) enpg , Grierson were honoured by 
the congregation of Durham 
Church, Durham, Ont., for their 
long-time service in the choir. 
Both men have been choir mem- 
bers for more than 50 years. 


iM 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 147. 
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Betty and Jack Geddes were recog- gon 
nized for their 44 years of dedicated te enn Be CoA 
mission service with the Presbyterian iy 

Church in Taiwan at a farewell held in 
Taipei in May. Jack, who retired in 
2000, and Betty, who retired this past 
June, are now living in Waterloo, Ont. 
Among the many co-workers and 
friends joining Jack and Betty (holding 
the bouquets) were: (L-R) Rev. Dr. 
Michael Tai; Rev. Dr. C.S. Yang, former 
PCT general secretary; Louise Gamble; 
Joy Randall; Rev. William Lo, PCT 
general secretary. 


A barbecue is part of the 
tradition at the annual Rally 
Day held by the congregation of 
Westminster, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., at the beginning of every fall 
season. The trio of chefs includes 
elders Murray McLean (left) and 
Bill Hall (right), and Cody Nolan. 


The congregation of St. Paul’s, Port Hope, Ont., concluded its 175th anniversary celebrations this year with a bridal 
luncheon. A Hundred Years of the Wedding Gown featured gowns from the 1800s to the present day and 
came complete with flowers donated by a local florist. 
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Representatives from the Presbytery > 
of Sarnia, Ont., travelled to Nicaragua 

to visit projects sponsored by The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Pictured are: 
(standing, L-R) David Culbert, Anna 
McCoskery, Rev. Susan Samuel, host Rev. 

Dr. Joe Reed and his assistant, Luis Herrera, 
Rev. Terry Samuel and Koreen Clements; 
(seated) Christine Tucker, Amber Frisa, 
Isobel Culbert. 


ae 


a 


Paul Lunney was one of several children and youth 

from Comox Valley Church, Comox, B.C., who helped 
collect 73 PWS&D coin boxes totalling $1,650.86. With 
matching 4-1 funds from CIDA, the money is enough to 
build 10 wells for the clean water project in Malawi. This is 
the first mission project for the new congregation that is 
supported by Presbyterians Sharing. 


For the past five years, the Sunday school of Gordon Church, Burnaby, B.C., has been 
using all its; donations for mission work. Projects that have benefited include: 
Guatemala learning/sharing project, supplies for Cuba, mosquito nets for Malawi and 
bread fees for Ukraine. This year, the Sunday school is collecting for the house church 
ministry in the Cariboo region of British Columbia. The children are holding a map 
that shows the area covered weekly by the Cariboo ministers, Rev. David Webber, Rev. 
John Wyminga and Rev. Shannon Bell-Wyminga. At the time the photo was taken, the 
Sunday school had collected enough money to pay for a little more than two weeks 
V/ worth of gas for the ministers (about $417). The congregation has donated an 
additional $250. 


Mary Barker, at 98 the oldest member of 
St. Peter’s, Neil's Harbour, N.S.,is pictured 
with Rev. Dr.lan MacLeod. 


twine) 
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continued . 
The quilting group of Elmwood >> 
Church, London, Ont.,has been hard b= 

at work on a quilt called Sun and Shadow, 
which will be donated to the Quilt for a 
Cure project in Stratford, Ont., for its 2004 
auction. Pictured are: (L-R) Joyce Pinches, 
Eileen Dolson, Alma Glenn, Peggy Sinclair 
and Heather Fleming. Other members of the 
group include Elaine Allen, Betty Cornish, 
Eleanor Cupples-Leitch, Mary Hickling and 
Marjorie Howell. 


The congregation of Riverdale Church, Toronto, held a service of 
dedication for its reconstructed church building. Riverdale’s minister, 
WOE" Rev. Jean Armstrong, was joined in conducting the service by Rev. Dr. 
Kevin Livingston, moderator of the Presbytery of East Toronto. 


The congregation of Killam Church, Killam, Alta., sur- 
prised Elsie Grant with a plaque recognizing her 46 years 
of faithful service as organist and director of music. Con- 
gratulating Elsie are: (L-R) elder Blair Grant; Elsie’s son, 
Wayne Grant; Rev. Stephen Haughland, minister of Killam 

7 and St. Paul’s, Galahad; elder Mac MacEachern; and 
elder Jim Grant. 


Chris Tinworth of Christian 
Blind Mission International 
accepted 100 teddy bears and 
bags made and donated by the 
women of the Naomi Circle of 
First, New Westminster, B.C. 
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Education Supplement 


Working together to make 
campus ministry work 


In today’s world, campus ministry is not 
often high on the priorities list. It usually 
requires a concerted effort by many indi- 
viduals, churches and organizations to pro- 
vide Christian witness to university and 
college students. 

The congregation of St. Andrew's, Leth- 
bridge, Alta., understands that fact. In 1994, 
St. Andrew’s joined with the Evangelical 
Lutheran and United churches in Lethbridge 
to establish the Ecumenical Campus Min- 
istry as a way of providing support to the 
well over 15,000 students and the faculties 
and staffs of the University of Lethbridge 
and Lethbridge Community College. 

The first chaplain, Rev. Erin Phillips, was 
hired on a half-time basis. In 2002, she was 
ordained as an Anglican priest. That same 


year, the Anglican Church joined the three of events such as an annual benefit concert sible to increase the chaplaincy position to 
founding denominations in supporting the (this year, it was an evening of sacred choral, _ three-quarters time. 

ministry. This additional funding, along with vocal and instrumental music held at South- Over its nine years of existence, ECM 
many individual donations, and the success minster United Church) have made it pos- has seen what it calls “exciting growth” in 


YN Continuing Education 
February 16 - 20, 2004 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


McGill 


INVITED GUEST SPEAKERS 


‘gag DR. CHARLES SCOBIE 
ae a MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
“Biblical Theology and Biblical Preaching” 


\ ] } PROFESSOR MARGARET OGILVIE 

a CARLETON UNIVERSITY 

“Loving Thine Enemies Law: The Perils and Possibilities 

At Tyndale Seminary, we understand busy schedules and ee 

complex lives. Thats why we've made it so casy to get the EDITH HUMPHREY 

PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
“Spirituality and the New Testament” 


education you need at the'time and pace thars right for 


you. Whether you study full-time, parttime, or in one of 
DR. STANLEY GRENZ 

CAREY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
“Postmodern Theology” 


our modular formats, we will cquip you for faithful and 


effective ministry in the church and the world. 


Call us today to discuss the right program for you! 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street, Montréal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 288-8072 
info@presbyteriancollege.ca | www.presbyteriancollege.ca 


Tyndale. 
Where the Christian life and education meet. 


TYNDALE SEMINARY 
25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, Ontario M2M 4B3 
1 877 TYNDALE | www.tyndale.ca 


‘Shaping Transformational Church Leaders 
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Special Advertising Section 


the ministry. Ms. Phillips organizes oppor- 
tunities for study, prayer and fellowship. 
A highlight each year is the spring lecture 
series held in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of Lethbridge. 

Administration and oversight of the 
chaplain’s work are the responsibilities of 
a support committee consisting of up to 
three members from each denomination. 
The campus ministry has been well-received 
and acknowledged by the university and 
community college. It has also been recog- 
nized and funded by regional and national 
organizations, including Canada Ministries, 
Life and Mission Agency. 


To advertise in this annual feature, 
contact: 


Carol McCormick 
Phone: 905-833-6200, ext. 25 
Fax: 905-833-2116 


E-mail: cmccormick@canadads.com 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


al 
Queen's University 


Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
A tradition of excellence... 
A place of diversity 
Offering programs in: 
Master of Theological Studies 
Master of Divinity 
Bachelor of Theology 


With concentrations available in: 
* Restorative Justice * Rural Ministry 


Bachelor of Theology in Native Ministry 


Diploma courses in: 

* Restorative Justice * Rural Ministry 
Certificate of Theological Studies 
Certificate of Achievement in Lay Leadership 


Continuing Education Courses 
Summer School, May-August 


For information call: 
613.533.2110 
Fax: 613.533.6879 
E-mail: theology@post.queensu.ca 
Website: www.queensu.ca/theology 
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Another vital campus ministry takes 
place at the other end of the country under 
different circumstances. McGill University in 
Montreal has a multi-faith chaplaincy team 
within student services of approximately 15 
chaplains, representing a wide range of reli- 
gious groups. They serve approximately 
17,000 undergraduate and 6,000 graduate 
students. 

The Presbyterian Church, along with the 
Anglican and United churches, is responsible 
for the salary of Rev. Gwenda Wells, full- 
time chaplain and director of chaplaincy ser- 
vices. The university provides the space and 
infrastructure, individual congregations and 


foundations make contributions, and Ms. 
Wells uses money she receives from wed- 
dings and funerals to support student pro- 
grams. Those programs include: a multi-faith 
student-produced newsletter (The Radix), 
A New Earth Voices choir, a winter coat 
project for international students, weekly 
worship services, a collective kitchen and 
special projects initiated by students, such as 
the McGill Student Parents’ Network. 

The ecumenical chaplaincy’s support 
group includes several students as well as 
representatives from the three denomina- 
tions, including Rev. Dr. John Vissers, principal 
of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. i 


When The Bell Rings, 


Learning Begins. 
SS 


Put a set of Schulmerich handbells or MelodyChime® Instruments in 
your students’ hands, and they’ll learn music, teamwork, and more. 


To see and hear for yourself, contact us soon. 


Schulmerich Bells © 


- Electronic Carillons * Cast Bell Carillons 


” Handbells « MelodyChime® Instruments 


Carillon Hill * PO Box 903 = Sellersville, PA » 18960-0903 
215/257-2771 * 800/772-3557 * Fax: 215/257-1910 
www.Schulmerichbells.com 


Education Supplement 


Innovative program, breathtaking view 


at St. Andrew’s 


Situated on the picturesque campus of 
the University of British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver School of Theology is home to St. An- 
drew’s Hall, a college of the Presbyterian 
Church. Surrounded by water on three sides 
and with a view of Vancouver Island and 
countless mountain peaks, an education at 
St. Andrew's Hall offers a Pacific Rim setting 
and strong Asian influence, as well as a native 
ministry program that is an innovative un- 
dertaking for a Presbyterian college. 


“The Vancouver School of Theology of- 
fers an education in an ecumenical setting in 
a vibrant, multicultural city,’ said Rev. Dr. 
Stephen Farris, dean of St. Andrew's Hall and 
professor of homiletics at VST. Dr. Farris has 
been at St. Andrew's since July of this year. 
For the former Knox College professor, the 
gorgeous surroundings of the campus are a 
highlight. To his new position, Dr. Farris said 
he brings “a commitment to the gospel and 
the life of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 


Discover 
the music in your soul, 


dance it in your daily life, 
share it with the world... 


Join us at 
Vancouver School of Theology, 


a school of innova 


cane 


sit 


6000 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4 
Web: www.vst.edu ° Tel: 604-822-9031 * Fax: 604-822-9212 


” 


ada,” although he stresses that these em- 
phases were also there before he arrived. 

Chartered by the province of British Co- 
lumbia as a theological college in 1955, the 
St. Andrew's buildings were completed two 
years later, realizing a 1927 dream of the 
Synod of British Columbia. In addition to its 
breathtaking scenery, St. Andrew’s Hall of- 
fers an education that qualifies Presbyterian 
VST graduates to be ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church. Numerous other programs 
are offered, ranging from a diploma in Chris- 
tian studies to a doctor of ministry. 

Educating leaders of the church is very 
important to St. Andrew's. To realize this 
goal, the Institute for Elders’ Education was 
developed three years ago. Striving to en- 
courage and educate Presbyterian elders and 
other leaders into more faithful, effective and 
wise ministry, the institute offers three pro- 
gram areas. Elders’ Institute on the Road in- 
volves educators travelling to congregations, 
presbyteries and synods to conduct work- 
shops, conferences and retreats. Elders’ Insti- 
tute in a Box offers self-directed studies in 
four areas available in print or electronic for- 
mat. The institute also facilitates online six- 
or |2-week courses on a variety of topics. 

Erin Crisfield, director of the Elders’ 
Institute, said interest in the program is 
strong. “Over 10 per cent of ruling elders of 
the church have participated in at least one 
of our courses in the past three years. And 
we have over 12,000 ruling elders. That’s a 
pretty good start!” 

The Elders’ Institute is not funded by 
Presbyterians Sharing but by St. Andrew's 
Hall and donations. Current and potential 
students can sign up for the quarterly Web 
newsletter that keeps subscribers abreast of 
things happening at the college, changes and 
updates, and announcements. Ms. Crisfield 
noted that other Presbyterian colleges offer 
lay development courses but St. Andrew's 
is the only one geared toward elders 
specifically and it offers the most online 
educational opportunities of Canadian 
Presbyterian colleges. 

Dr. Farris’s goals for St. Andrew’s Hall in- 
clude strengthening its academic work and 
making it a more inviting place for Presby- 
terians of all sorts. He hopes to get the 
Elders’ Institute on firmer financial footing 
and places high priority on updating or re- 
placing old buildings. He is excited to be 
beginning this new position. “I’ve just arrived 
and I’m awfully happy to be here,” he said. 
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FAITH AND LEARNING. 
Git bl TOGETHER: 


At Tyndale University College, 
you don't have to choose 
between an excellent academic 
education and a dynamic 
spiritual environment. 

Get the best of both worlds 

at the intersection of faith 

and learning! 


WWW.TYNDALE.CA. 


An Anglican Theological College in the Call or email us today to receive 
Evangelical Tradition a free information package on 


> Affiliated with the Toronto School of life and learning at Tyndale: 


Theology and the University of Toronto 877 Tyndale, 
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>» Graduate Degrees and Diploma Programs 


> Preparation for Ordained, Academic 
and Lay Ministry 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


5 Hoskin Avenue 
Toronto, ON M5S 1H7 
Tel: 416-946-3535 _  www.tyndale.ca 
E-mail: wycliffe.college @utoronto.ca 
Web site: www.wycliffecollege.ca i 


with the 


Elders’ Institute? 


M Exchange ideas with others 
- MM Become a more effective elder 
$8 bir, Strengthen the life of your congregation 
M Enhance The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Study individually, with a small group or with a class online! 


Visit the Elders’ Institute online at www.eldersinstitute.com / 
or phone toll free for more information at 1-866-794-8888. 
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Education Supplement 


Canterbury 
College 


For more information, contact: The Principal, Canterbury College, 172 Patricia Road, 
Windsor, Ontario N9B 3B9 or phone 519-256-6442 or e-mail canter@uwindsor.ca or see 
our website www.uwindsor.ca/general/canterbury/courses 


Is it time to refresh your ministry? 


Canterbury College, Windsor with Ashland Theological Seminary, Ohio, 
is offering a Doctor of Ministry Degree programme with international and 
ecumenical composition. 


This professional degree is designed for clergy who seek to improve 
practical expertise, explore the concerns of their own ministry setting, and 
challenge the heart and mind. It is both affordable and workable for the 
full-time minister. 


ad) 


KNOX COLLEGE 


Knox College, situated in Toronto, Canada’s most culturally 
diverse city, will prepare you to meet the challenge of ministry 
in today’s world. Integrate your faith and theology, nurture 
your personal growth and experience authentic Christian life. 


Toronto (English and Korean language) & Extension sites 


¢ Master of Divinity (M.Div.) 
e Master of Theological Studies (M.T.S.) 
e Master of Religious Education (M.R.E.) 
e Combined M.Div./M.R.E. 


in conjunction with the Toronto School of Theology 


e Master of Theology (Th.M.) 
¢ Doctor of Theology (Th.D.) 
¢ Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) 


in conjunction with St. Michael’s University 
e Master of Arts (M.A.) 
¢ Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


- Generous Bursaries and Scholarships available - 


EWART CENTRE FOR LAY EDUCATION 
Certificate in Christian Faith & Life 


CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Preparing leaders for the church and world 
for nearly 160 years 


For more information, please contact us or visit 


www.utoronto.ca/knox 
59 St. George Street, Toronto, ON M55 2F6 
ph: 416-978-4503. fax: 416-971-2133 
knox.registrar@utoronto.ca 


A Theological College of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Federated with the University of Toronto 
Founding member of the Toronto School of Theology 


Enrolment up 
after time 
of uncertainty 


“Montreal is one of the most post- 
modern and urban settings in Canada. It’s 
bicultural and multicultural and it’s a won- 
derful laboratory to learn the arts and sci- 
ences of ministry,’ said Rev. Dr. John Vissers, 
principal of The Presbyterian College at 
McGill University. 

In addition to the context in which the 
college is situated, Dr. Vissers believes the 
theological school has much to offer stu- 
dents. Connected to McGill with its solid 
academic reputation, PC has a vigorous aca- 
demic program. It also offers a thoroughly 
ecumenical education, in its association with 
the United Theological College and the 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, and 
provides a solid grounding in the Presbyter- 
ian tradition. 

The Presbyterian College has an agree- 
ment with the University of Montreal where 
students can complete their education in 
French — the only place in Canada to do so. 
In addition, tuition at PC is lower than at 
other Presbyterian colleges in the country. 

Although PC faced tough times during 
the 1990s, enrolment has been increasing 
over the past four or five years. There are 
currently about 35 students enrolled at the 
college, a significant increase from 10 at the 
low point. Students from across Canada 
attend PC, something the staff is excited 
about. “I think the church agrees that the 
school is a viable entity in theological edu- 
cation,” said Dr.Vissers. 

In its commitment to educating the laity, 
the college offers a diploma in lay leader- 
ship. Approved by the school’s senate not 
quite two years ago, the program includes 
courses on the Bible, church history and 
basic theology. It is geared toward those 
who are not ordained but who fill leader- 
ship roles in their congregations — elders, 
youth leaders and Sunday school teachers. 

The laity program reflects the college's 
new mission statement that focuses on 
transformational leadership. “We're basically 
interested in having an educated laity with 
basic biblical and theological knowledge,” 
said Dr. Vissers. “We want them to exercise 
leadership out of a thoughtful theological 
perspective rooted in our own tradition.” 

Dr.Vissers is encouraged by the early re- 
sponse. Seven people are fully enrolled in 
the laity program with 30 or 40 more taking 
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individual courses. The small size of the col- 
lege overall makes those numbers significant 
— especially since staff have only begun to 
promote it aggressively. 

This new, heightened interest in equip- 
ping the laity shown by theological schools 
and the church itself can be attributed to 
several factors. “Given the challenges facing 
our church, more lay people are taking their 
roles seriously,” said Dr. Vissers. “They're be- 
ing called upon to do things they weren’t 
before. They have become more active in 
their congregations and they need training 
to fulfill those roles.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


A dynamic multi-faceted youth ministry that 
TEACHES, TRAINS, TRANSFORMS youth! 


“Now tn Canada” 


You care deeply about young people. You patiently seek opportunities, knowing that change happens in 
an instant - even one word of encouragement, rightly timed, can revolutionize a student's life. 
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focus on being there. 


infoce@cecanada.org 
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Spirituality for exploring minds 


Students need support in their questioning and searching 


by Lucy Reid 


othing prepared me for ministry 

to students on a secular campus. 

Five years of theological studies 
and 10 years of ministry in settings as 
varied as England, Montreal and North- 
ern Ontario were fascinating and chal- 
lenging; but starting in ministry at a 
university was like beginning all over 
again, on a completely new venture. 

At first I planned worship services, 
retreats, study groups and pastoral coun- 
selling on the plan-it-and-they-will-come 
model of ministry. I advertised the min- 
istry in the campus newspaper and with 
posters and flyers around residences, 
then got ready for a congregation of stu- 
dents to materialize. But it didn’t happen. 
There were times when I was sitting 
alone in the room allocated as a chapel 


Rev.Canon Lucy Reid (holdi 
Earth Day service on campus. 
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ng child), ecumenical chaplain at Guelph University in 


or, perhaps, with one volunteer musician 
if I was lucky as the start time came and 
went. No congregation. 

I wondered if it was because I was a 
generic, no-name brand of campus min- 
ister — sponsored ecumenically by 
Anglican, United Church and Presbyter- 
ian funding. I was less easily recogniz- 
able than, say, my Roman Catholic 
colleague. I discovered that many stu- 
dents had no idea what the word “ecu- 
menical” meant. I was sometimes asked 
if it was a new religion! 

Yet when I connected with students 
who had been active in their home 
churches and told them I was their cam- 
pus minister, the response was often 
lukewarm: I’m taking time out right now. 
I'll call you if I’m in a crisis. I go home 
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Guelph, Ont., leads a multi-faith 


on weekends so I don’t need church on 
campus ... 

What was going on? 

According to the work of James 
Fowler, professor of theology and human 
development, faith develops in specific 
ways over the course of an adult lifespan. 
At early adulthood, the stage is typically 
what he calls “individuative-reflective” 
in his classic book Stages of Faith. 
Students, then, are often dropping out of 
the faith practices and beliefs they have 
been raised with to evaluate them criti- 
cally, explore other paths and find a way 
that is truly their own. They have left 
home, not only physically but also emo- 
tionally and spiritually. And I have come 
to believe that one of the roles of a min- 
ister to this population is to support them 
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in questioning, doubting, exploring and 
reconstructing a faith of their own. 

Generalizing very broadly, of the stu- 
dents with whom I find myself working 
most often, there are those who have 
been damaged by or disillusioned about 
religious practice — they are rejecting 
faith. Others are excited to be in an envir- 
onment with students who hold very dif- 
ferent beliefs from theirs — they are 
experimenting. And some, usually to- 
ward the end of their time at the univer- 
sity, are asking questions about vocation, 
direction, the purpose of their lives — 
they are deepening their faith and trying 
to relate it to their lives. 

Clearly these groups are distinctive 
and have varying needs. While the re- 


The needs of students are 
spiritual more than religious 
if we define spirituality to be 
the content of one’s faith and 
religion as the communal 
expression of that faith 


jecters are not likely to come to overtly 
religious activities, the experimenters 
might be eager groupies who sign up for 
everything. While the deepeners tend 
to be serious and focused, the experi- 
menters can seem superficial by compar- 
ison. All three types need to see that the 
ministry being offered has integrity, is 
trustworthy and will allow them to make 
decisions about faith for themselves 
without trying to jam them into a pre- 
determined box. 

For the rejecters, a place to talk about 
their hurts and disbelief is important. 
Sometimes, a general, open discussion in 
a residence can create this if the atmos- 
phere is respectful. Not uncommonly, a 
rejecter begins by saying, “I don’t believe 
in God because ... ” and goes on to de- 
scribe a Sunday school image of God that 
needs to be laid aside. This God is too 
small — a God who won’t allow them to 
believe in dinosaurs, for instance, because 
of a literalistic interpretation of creation. 
Or this rejected God is too cruel, a God 
who permits terrible suffering for in- 
scrutable reasons — a God to be feared, 
not loved. When I comment that I don’t 
believe in these images of God either, a 
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discussion can begin. Then we talk about 
a God who can be believable. 

The experimenters cause great 
parental anxiety as they taste the fare on 
the varied spiritual tables around them 
and seem to drift ever further from their 
religious roots. A typical university cam- 
pus will have student groups for neo- 
pagans such as Wiccans, as well as for 
world religions from Buddhism and 
Judaism to Hinduism, Baha’i and Islam. 
And there might also be the philosoph- 
ical groups such as the Humanists and 
Free Thinkers. The campus world is 
multicultural even if the hometowns 
from which the students come are not. 
And experimenters love this! They try a 
little Buddhist meditation, some atheism, 
pre-Christian earth spirituality or fem- 
inist goddess worship. The last thing they 
are looking for at this stage is more of 
the same they were raised with. 

Yet sociologist Reginald Bibby’s re- 
search suggests that people remain at- 
tached to their religious family of origin. 
Relatively few adopt a different faith tra- 
dition even though many experiment — 
especially during young adulthood. The 
challenge for those of us in Christian 
campus ministry is to provide ways in 
which students can relate their new in- 
sights to their “home” faith by teaching 
Christian meditation, for instance, by lift- 
ing up the Celtic Christian tradition of 
honouring the Earth or by showing how 
feminist thought has enriched theology 
and liturgy with its inclusiveness of the 
feminine face of God. Exploration is 
healthy, both for the challenge it brings 
to home base and for the widening per- 
spective it gives to the one exploring. 

The deepeners are one step further. 
Having done their exploring and raised 
their questions, they want to integrate 
what they believe into the secular world 
that lies ahead of them. If they have ex- 
perienced the peace and focus of a re- 
treat, they want to find a way to bring 
that into their daily lives. If they believe 
in a God who calls them to service, they 
want to choose a career path that will be 
a vocation, not simply a job. They have 
taken responsibility for their own faith 
journey and understand it as just that — 
a dynamic process that is alive and rele- 
vant and underpins all they are and do. 
Their faith is no longer what they were 


For further reflection 

and discussion 

* Can you recall being in any or all of the 
stages outlined in this article? What 
were you looking for? Did you find it? 


* How might your faith community or 
congregation reach out to young 
people who are rejecting, 
experimenting or deepening? What 
programs might be offered? 


For further reading: 
Reginald Bibby, Restless Gods (Stoddart, 
2002). 


James Fowler, Stages of Faith (Harper and 
Row, 1981). 


taught or given but what they are inter- 
nalizing and owning as inner truth. Be- 
fore they graduate and launch out into 
the world of work, we have a tremendous 
opportunity to help them in this integra- 
tive stage. 

The needs of students are spiritual 
more than religious if we define spiritual- 
ity to be the content of one’s faith and 
religion as the container or communal 
expression of that faith. Young adults at 
the individuative-reflective stage of their 
faith development are examining the 
content critically: Does it make sense? 
How can it fit my life? Where else might 
I find what I’m looking for? Religious 
belonging (or return) follows after this 
process. 

This can be a profoundly uncomfort- 
able stage, and the appeal of rigid sys- 
tems of belief that rule out doubt and 
exploration can easily be seen as some 
choose to surrender their questions and 
struggles in exchange for pre-packaged 
certainty. In contrast, I now understand 
my role to be parallel to that of the aca- 
demic teachers on campus: to work with 
students for their whole development as 
they push the boundaries, try out new 
roads, reject unworkable hypotheses and 
integrate what they discover to be true. 9 


Rev. Canon Lucy Reid, an Anglican priest, 
is the ecumenical campus minister at the 
University of Guelph, Ont. She is partly 
supported by the Presbyterian Church. 


Check the Year of Spirituality website, 
which is updated biweekly: 


www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality 


Dear Editor: 


I knew Joyless John McWhirter’s 
aversion to the Advent season had a lot to 
do with his wife Abigail’s passing at that 
time of year, so I did my best to provide 
what I could of pre-Christmas cheer or at 
least distraction by dropping in a little 
more frequently than usual. We either 
went out for coffee or, if the weather was 
bad, sat in his study — still a furnished 
closet but much better furnished and with 
an attached washroom, added since he 
had inadvertently won the lottery. 

It was in the course of these visits that 
I discovered his unhappiness at this time 
of year had more to it than his loss or 
even the normal November miseries that 
most Canadians strive to fight off. 

We sat drinking our no-name instant 
coffee from two mugs bearing the slogan 
“Nuts to you! Acme Bolt and Nut Co. 
Serving the Hardware Community since 
1999.” I was trying to submerge little 
undissolved islands of powdered creamer 
with my forefinger and wishing John’s 
improvements had extended to a decent 
coffee maker. Our conversation had 
fallen off into the comfortable silence that 
only old friends can share without feeling 
the urge to say something when his new 
fax machine whirred discretely over the 
sound of sleet on the solitary window and 
slid three sheets onto the in-tray. 

John hardly moved. He hardly need- 
ed to move to reach anything. His left 
arm shot out and, without a glance, he 
grabbed the paper and peered at it over 
his half-moon glasses. He shot up from 
tilt to the full-upright position, thrusting 
the top sheet at me saying: “Look, Plym- 
ley! And wonder no more why Advent is 
truly a penitential season for me.” 

I saw instantly that he held in his hand 
the latest edition of our new vehicle for 
presbytery togetherness: The Electric 
Thistle. It was a fax-distributed news- 
letter largely made up of notices of as- 
tounding upcoming events in our various 
congregations, promoted in overly excit- 
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ed prose and bad clip art. For a while, the 
forces of co-operative spin-doctoring had 
relied on e-mail to sustain a high level of 
semi-pathological anticipation, but the 
banner under which they had alerted the 
anxious was Strong Presbyterians Appre- 
ciate Mail. Reduced to its acronym, it 
proved less than an effective flag. Adding 
to the difficulty was the discovery that 
many of our outposts in our corner of the 
Kingdom were either unequipped with or 
averse to reading anything that involved 
monitors and pixels. (Perhaps because 
the nouns themselves spoke to them, 


of news, I tried to commiserate with 
John, in obvious need of commiseration. 

“It is a bit of a stretch to baptize 
George Frideric Handel as a Celt but...” 

“Never mind that, Plymley! And 
never mind that it takes the imagination 
of a ball bearing to sink the Messiah fur- 
ther into the depths of musical cliché. 
The fool invites the gullible to BEGIN 
the Christmas season on November 23rd! 
I know, I know, Plymley ... the barbar- 
ians have won. Santa Claus arrives be- 
fore the Halloween pumpkins have been 
allowed to shrivel. But should WE be 


‘I know, | know, Plymley ... the barbarians have won. Santa Claus 
arrives before the Halloween pumpkins have been allowed to shrivel’ 


however vaguely, of minotaurs and pix- 
ies and other creatures from pagan 
mythology.) Fax machines that produced 
something you could hold in your hand 
were more reassuring, though not with- 
out their own challenges to the technical- 
ly bewildered. The Rev. J. Paddyngton 
Bayer had, several times, expressed his 
frustration to those in charge when his 
communiqués, faxed on carefully chosen 
coloured paper, arrived at the other end 
in drab black and white. 

It was a papal encyclical from the 
very same J. Paddyngton Bayer that had 
animated Joyless John. Pride of place 
among the announcements was given to 
“A CELTIC Christmas!!!!” (J.P. was 
evidently hanging on tenaciously to his 
niche market, though sales were less than 
he had expected.) “Come Join With Us 
As We Begin The Christmas Season 
With An EXCITING!!! Congregational 
Singing Of Handel’s MESSIAH!!! Com- 
posed In DUBLIN!!! (Full musical 
scores will be provided if needed.) SUN- 


Looking up from this astounding bit 


aiding and abetting in the triumph of the 
credit card, the pillage of the tradition? 
Can we not maintain a tiny, largely un- 
heard but persistent lobby that insists that 
the Christmas season BEGINS on 
December 25th? What kind of festive 
season do the masses have today? Weeks 
of sweaty anxiety and commercial 
threats to their sanity. Restore the 12 
days for us, at least in the West: Decem- 
ber 25th to January 6th. Twelve days are 
enough, Plymley. We can stay up to 11, 
have two marshmallows in our hot 
chocolate and carry on like the Dickens” 
(I capitalize Dickens because I am sure 
John had him in mind). 

Joyless John McWhirter as a propon- 
ent of a counterculture is an idea that 
takes some getting used to. But as I once 
more endure the jolly holly two-month 
hazing, I find I am getting used to it. 


Yours rebelliously, 


Via Myoty E- 
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Worshipping God in the mountains 


The Presbytery of Kootenay 
by Tom Dickey 


ast is East and West is West but, 

when it comes to the Presbytery 

of Kootenay, the twain (that’s 
“two” for readers under 30) do meet. 
They meet because half of the pres- 
bytery’s eight congregations are in the 
East Kootenay mountain region and half 
in the West Kootenays. 

But don’t let the small number of con- 
gregations fool you. The presbytery cov- 
ers a vast geographic area of British 
Columbia — so vast it encompasses two 
time zones. When its members gather for 
one of their four yearly meetings, some 
must travel through two mountain 
passes. That is, when travelling through 
them is possible. Winter meetings often 
have to be cancelled because of weather 
conditions. 

If the vastness of the 
presbytery has a silver 
lining, aside from the 
majestic mountains and 
beautiful lakes, it’s the 
fact that it has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the 
close-knit feeling in the 
presbytery. An essential 
part of every meeting is a 
time set aside for mem- 
bers to share personal and 
congregational concerns, 
followed by prayer. It’s a 
way of bridging the distances that separ- 
ate them during the rest of the year. 

As might be expected, there are few 
major urban centres within the pres- 
bytery — the largest city, Cranbrook, has 
a population of 18,000 — and the con- 
gregations have small memberships. 
Only one has a weekly attendance of 
more than 100, while another reports an 
average of 7.5 (yes, that’s 7.5). Many of 
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the churches have been affected by a 
downswing in the economy, exacerbated 
by difficulties in exporting lumber to 
the United States and by the closing of 
mines. 

Small numbers or not, the presbytery 
has withstood the test of time. Several of 
its churches are more than 100 years old. 
One of the most interesting is the historic 
church in Fort Steele, a settlement born 


Reit Ravenstein, Mac 
MacKillop and Eileen 
Walsh are among the 
many people who have 
enjoyed the recently 
completed lodge at 
Dutch Harbour Camp. 


during the Kootenay gold rush in 1864. 
Archeological records indicate that the 
Ktunaxa people (Kootenay Indians) 
passed through and camped near Fort 
Steele for thousands of years prior to 
European settlement. Their progression 
of names for the area reflects its history: 
first, as a place to ford the river; then, a 
place where gold was collected; next, a 
place where rope was made (for the 
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ferry); after that, a place where the 
bridge was built; and, finally, Fort Steele. 
Sunday services and daily devotionals 
are still held during the summer in the 
Fort Steele church, which is served by 
the minister and laypeople of Knox, 
Cranbrook. 

One of the main activities of the pres- 
bytery is Dutch Harbour Camp, situated 
on the shores of pristine Kootenay Lake. 
To reach the camp, West Kootenay res- 
idents have about a 45-minute ferry ride. 
The presbytery holds several camps and 
retreats at the facility throughout the 
year. Among the highlights is the seniors 
camp, always a well-attended event. A 
lodge that was recently completed, 
thanks to the hard work of many dedicat- 
ed volunteers, has enhanced the camp 
and its programs. Other Christian groups 
also make use of the facilities at Dutch 
Harbour. 

Of course, like all presbyteries, 
Kootenay has its share of problems. 
Grace Church, Castlegar, is in the 
process of closing its doors. Another, 
First Church, Nelson, is currently with- 
out a minister. The congregation of St. 
Andrew’s, Kimberley, has been hit hard 
by unemployment because of economic 
factors. Perhaps that’s why some well- 
intentioned soul submitted “everyone in 
the Presbytery of Kootenay and their 
clerk, Bev Hayashi” for the Presbyterian 
Prayer Partnership list (see Nov. 6). 

Most of us, including everyone in the 
Presbytery of Kootenay, can use all the 
prayers we can get. But the presbytery is 
far from being down for the count. In 
January, St. Stephen’s, Creston, called a 
new minister. Knox, Cranbrook, has 
hired a youth worker and is excited about 
an energized ministry to youth. First, 
Trail, has purchased a former Roman 
Catholic church for its new home and is 
hoping to have the renovations complet- 
ed by Christmas, or shortly after. Even 
Grace, Castlegar, which has to close its 
doors to worship, is still keeping them 
open for a community food bank until a 
decision has been made about what to do 
with the building and its contents. 

“Things are pretty quiet,’ says Bev 
Hayashi in summing up life in the Pres- 
bytery of Kootenay. “For the most part, 
we are seeking the Lord’s guidance in 
serving our communities.” 3 
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Left behind with Ned Flanders 


Christianity requires more of us than decoding robotic instructions from God 


by Andrew Faiz 


ed Flanders of The Simpsons is 
N probably the most recognizable 

Christian to North American 
youth — more so than the Pope or Billy 
Graham and just behind Christ. He’s 
been on the cover of Christianity Today 
and other magazines as the shining 
example of our faith. 

Ned lives next door to Homer Simp- 
son and is the opposite of Homer in 
every way. Ned is a hunk, his children 
are well-behaved, his wife is a babe, his 
house is clean, his bills and taxes are 
paid, and his life is perfectly ordered. He 
goes to church as often as he can — once 
driving Rev. Lovejoy to depression with 
his constant need for religious reassur- 
ance. He turns to God for everything. His 
faith is so great he has even moved 
nature, through God, to aid others. He’s 
been called “television’s most effective 
exponent of a Christian life well-lived.” 

Still, I think of Ned as a bad Chris- 
tian. His children are isolated inside his 
faith-bubble — they’re not involved in 
the world at all but play only with each 
other and have no friends. He seems only 
too eager to turn the other cheek, leaving 
the impression more of a doormat than a 
disciple. He is incapable of human emo- 
tions — won’t show anger or frustration 
or a flash of anything that could be con- 
sidered passion. His faith is based on 
laws only — he’s very careful to obey all 
the laws. His Christianity doesn’t seem 
to come from within; it’s more a con- 
struct he carries with childish care. He is 
a perfect example of a Christian life 
dumbed down and dumbly lived. 

He is played as a joke, of course — 
everyone is played for a joke on the 
show. The things that make him funny 
are his Christianity and his okily-dokily 
way of talking. But it is more the former 
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than the latter that is his joke: his particu- 
lar brand of Christianity is a joke. 

After his wife dies, Ned decides to 
build a Christian theme park in her mem- 
ory. Sadly, this sort of thing has preced- 
ence in the world where Christians make 
pathetic attempts to be relevant. When 
Ned does it, it’s just plain silly. Another 
great laugh is to watch his sons playing 
Bible trivia. 

This is the silly stuff of overeager 
Christian camp counsellors, and The 


Ned Flanders is a perfect 
example of a Christian life 
dumbed down and dumbly lived 


Simpsons plays it all for a laugh. At least 
Ned Flanders gets a laugh. The Christians 
in Left Behind wouldn’t know a laugh if it 
came and bit them. Those people are all 
Bible-clutching walking zombies. 

Left Behind is a series of movies 
based on a series of novels that are them- 
selves based on a series of popular books 
about the Rapture, which, if you don’t 
know, is a highly speculative bit of fear- 
mongering based on random verses from 
both testaments of the Bible. This is from 
the snake-handling school of biblical 
scholarship and theology. And it is a 
multi-multimillion-dollar industry. From 
leftbehind-themovie.com you can link to 
a merchandiser where you can buy 
jewellery that expresses your Rapture- 
passion and hence your Christian faith. 

In the first movie — I have not read 
the books — thousands of people around 
the world suddenly disappear. This is the 
moment of the Rapture when the believ- 
ers are plucked off the Earth by God, 
leaving behind the heathen who have 


some time to see the light or forever per- 
ish. In the meantime, a false messiah will 
rise up and rule the Earth. This theology 
is a complicated weaving of bits of 
Scripture from Daniel, Joel, Zechariah, 
Matthew, Revelation and other books. 
The Rapture theories are the ultimate in 
three-card-monte theology — now you 
see it, now you don’t. 

Left Behind, the movie, started out 
nicely enough. Lots of action and then, 
suddenly, slush. The precise moment was 
when one of the protagonists converted. 
He went immediately from an interesting 
complicated human being to a zombie — 
his eyes went flat, he clutched a Bible 
and he spoke as if sleeping. He was now 
a Christian, which apparently means 
non-human. Nobody laughs as a Chris- 
tian in this movie. They all stare blankly 
at the world. 

This puzzled me for the longest while 
until I realized that, according to the 
movie, all answers for Christians are 
provided by God. That sounds lovely, I 
know, but the flip side is we no longer 
need to think. In pop culture (and this 
movie is very pop-cult), the true believ- 
ers don’t need anything God has given 
them — not brains, not the body and cer- 
tainly not the naughty bits of the body. 
No, it is the single role of the believer to 
believe and believe only. And to get 
others to believe. 

Now that I think on it, this whole 
series — books, movies, jewellery and 
other whatnot — is completely mistitled. 
It should all be called The Years of the 
Living Neds. 19 


Andrew Faiz is a journalist, producer, film- 
maker and a keen critic of popular culture. 
He is also an elder at Gateway Community 
Church in Toronto. You may respond to 
Andrew at afaiz@presbyterian.ca. 
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No more pastors, please! 
We need some poets 


by Alex MacLeod 


Concrete and Wild Carrot by Margaret Avison (Brick Books, 2002, 


ISBN 1-894078-24-1, 74pp, $15) 


here have all the Presbyter- 

ians gone? asks the cover of 

the September Record. I don’t 
have all the census statistics at my finger- 
tips and my research is glaringly non- 
scientific, but I have a pretty good idea. 

All those tens of thousands of former 
Presbyterians have thrown themselves 
overboard. They have abandoned the ec- 
clesiastical mother ship and its rigging: 
the pious clichés, the prosaic interpreta- 
tions, the hidebound speculations and the 
tired, threadbare imagery. The church 
desperately needs a new wind to start 
blowing, new words to add to its age-old 
chorus — and it needs the poets to 
express them. 

And, yet, nothing has really changed. 
The hunger, the thirst and the grime 
are ever-present among us. The poet 
diagnoses: 


we’re in need of 
more water, over and over, repeatedly 
thirsty and unclean. 


Likewise, the source and destination of 
our desire remain — ever-beckoning. 
The poet envisions: 


one artist who, in one 

impulse once called out, from surging 
waters and fires and molten 

rock 

our earth, our little lives, 


maintains, Himself, the 
no longer appearing 
structures. 


The poet puts flesh on the bones 
of those structures: revealing, know- 
ing, prophesying and teaching. She 
does it best (the experts agree). The 
poet is Margaret Avison. 

I propose a radically simple curric- 
ulum revision for the Presbyterian 
Church. Send every delegate to General 
Assembly a free copy (they’ll like that) 
of Margaret Avison’s latest collection of 
poems, Concrete and Wild Carrot. Do it 
now; you can’t read this stuff overnight. 
But then don’t tell them they’ll be spend- 
ing four days in June soaking in poetry 
(they'll get nervous at that). Offer them a 
resort experience, a vacation, gallons of 
balm for their Gileads. Of course, this 
collection of concrete and wild carrot 
is really designed to help us catch a 
glimpse of our redemption; but I highly 
recommend keeping this a secret at any 
cost (other than the bargain of the book 
itself at a mere $15 per copy). After all, 
poems are not the stuff of sexy sederunts. 

Margaret Avison just won the world’s 
biggest and most lucrative award for po- 
etry: the 2003 Griffin Prize. But we’re 
not surprised, are we? After all, she’s 
been a Presbyterian forever, her poems 
appearing in these pages over many 
years. Remember? She writes about the 
Prairies (where she grew up), cities (like 
Toronto, where she has lived for a long 
time) and the Bible (which she teaches 
better than most). She sheds incredible 
light on those stories we often can’t see 
for all the dust that has gathered. And 
Jesus! She shocks us into seeing him bet- 
ter. Like this, for example: 


Among us, Jesus found 

encrusted words and structures; 

he washed and brushed them clean 
and out of the intractability 

of history learned by rote 

stepped, in simplicity the exemplar, 


into the prairies of 

dutiful days, each with the taste 

of moving slowly towards ... without 
the horizon coming any closer. 


Have our church-encrusted words and 
structures become history learned by 
rote? The saltiness of Margaret Avison’s 
poetry is the thing to awaken our taste 
buds to the horizon — not that it comes 
any closer, but we must perceive it 
afresh, however dimly. This is poetry like 
preaching, but so much more concise and 
precise — it’s less likely by far to waste 
your time. Try Margaret Avison as an 
antidepressant for your soul. 

Ms. Avison might not welcome that 
prescription. She rarely does interviews, 
preferring to steer well clear of the spot- 
light. This idiosyncratic refusal to pro- 
mote herself makes her a rarity within 
the ranks of the CanLit parade. She told 
me recently that she wants you to read 
her poetry, not stories about her. She re- 
jects our culture of narcissism in which 
celebrities are worshipped. 

Nonetheless, our churches need to 
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hear more from Margaret Avision and, 
generally, they need more poetry. She 
sets the tone for creative ministry, and 
there’s no reason why the local church 
can’t echo her artistry. If General Assem- 
bly is unlikely to devote itself to the 
reading of poetry en masse anytime 
soon, surely our churches could celebrate 
Margaret Avison’s achievements by cre- 
ating a new leadership position: poet in 
residence. I bet we have wordsmiths 
writing away in their small corners of 
most of our parishes. Why not invite 
them to speak up? Or even to publish 
their work? Ms. Avison’s many years of 
involvement at Evangel Hall in down- 
town Toronto are testimony to the dy- 
namic relationship that can and should 
exist between the arts and Christian com- 
munity, between poetry and praxis. 

But be forewarned as you rush out to 
buy poetry (perhaps for the first time): 
Margaret Avison is not easy reading. One 
critic has called her work “‘cold-bloodedly 
complicated.” That’s an exaggeration, 
but the general point is well-taken. Why 
is poetry, especially this poetry, so hard 
to read? 

Ms. Avison’s poems are challenging; 
she designs them like that. She once told 
me poetry is something that need not im- 
mediately reveal its deeper meaning to 
the reader. It’s a matter of staying with 
the words. She says she sometimes mem- 
orizes someone else’s poem she finds par- 
ticularly enjoyable before a certain aspect 
of its meaning or form will come to her. 

“That’s the thing I have against the 
contemporary,’ she explains. “It tends 
to be accessible and, therefore, people 
are not very good at getting at the in- 
accessible. It’s more fun — it’s better to 
have to dig.” 

Still, Margaret Avison recognizes that 
her poetry can be frustratingly difficult 
at times. She encourages her readers to 
rise to the challenge if they feel inspired 
to do so. 

“I try not to cheat,’ she says. “If [a 
poem] seems illogical, the logic is care- 
ful and will emerge if you’re intrigued to 
find it. But if you’re not and can enjoy it 
on some level, then enjoy it on that level. 
Read on the surface to find out if you 
want to get closer to it.” 
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These comments are from an inter- 
view I did with Ms. Avison 10 years ago 
when I was an undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. She was one of the 
people who opened up the horizon of 
faith for me at a time when I wasn’t see- 
ing very clearly. We all need compan- 
ions; and we need theologians who are 
artists rather than plodding, pedantic 
guardians of the crusty. Every one of our 
churches (not to mention our colleges) 
should offer a lay diploma in poetry. Call 
it poetic church growth if that’s what it 
takes to keep the marketing people 
happy. The words of eternal life still need 
to be crafted and re-formed (yes, re- 
formed!) by those among us who have 
special gifts. Margaret Avison is quite 
simply the best we have to offer — and 
to emulate. 

You can take it or leave it. She says 
that herself in Snow, one of her earliest 
poems from the collection Winter Sun 


(1960): 


Nobody stuffs the world in at your 
eyes. 

The optic heart must venture: a 
Jail-break 

and re-creation. 


We are the ones who must venture, 
heartened and seeing beyond ourselves. 
No longer shrinking, afraid of losing our 
privilege and our power. They are so ob- 
viously gone now. And there’s a new 
honesty in the air that carries along with 
it seeds — new words — that will breed 
a generation of poets rather than preach- 
ers. Margaret Avision invites us to join 
her in the adventure. She challenges us to 
delve beneath the surface, to dig into the 
rich soil of our faith. As the last lines of 
the final poem in Concrete and Wild 
Carrot put it: 


There will begin, 

perhaps, a slow 

secret, gradual, germinating 
in the darkness. Ta 


Alex MacLeod lives in downtown Toronto 
where he works with young adults at Knox 
Church (Spadina). 


WANTED 


Organist, Choir Director 


St. Giles Kingsway Presbyterian 
Church, Central Etobicoke is 
seeking a committed Christian to 
serve as Organist, Choir Director. A 
strong music tradition exists. Choir 
consists of 20-25 members including 
four professional Section Leads. 
The organ is a 1995 three-manual 
Rodgers. Music ranges from classical 
to contemporary composers. There 
are two Sunday morning services. 


Apply with CV, a cover letter and 
three references to: 


Music Search Committee, 
St. Giles Kingsway Church, 


15 Lambeth Rd., Etobicoke, ON 
M9A 2Y6 


Visit the Presbyterian Record online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 


NEW RELEASE 


7 New Keys for Understanding Bible 
Prophecy & The Book Of Revelation 
explained verse by verse 
by Ethelbert McEachrane 


For nearly 2000 years, Christians have 
struggled to understand Bible Prophecy 
and the Book of Revelation. At the 
right time Christ has now broken 
the seal and opened to us new vistas 
of enlightenment. 


Here it is. Just what Christians andthe | 


church everywhere were waiting for; 
A revealed, proven and true way to 
understand Bible Prophecy and 
the Revelation 


Available at Amazon.com, 
1stbooks.com, 
Ingram and 1st Books. 
Tel: 1.888.280.7715 
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ALLES, MABEL, Aug. 20, 2003. Mabel was a 
treasured and long-time faithful member of 
Durham Church, Durham, Ont. She served 
our church family in many capacities: as 
youth leader, church treasurer, WMS and 
Ladies Aid member and executive. Mabel 
sang in the choir for 40 years and sat on ses- 
sion for 30 years, being the first woman or- 
dained in Durham Church. A lady in all that 
she did, Mabel will be fondly remembered 
and sorely missed. 


BELL, CAROL A., wife of the late Rev. John W. 
Bell, formerly of Duntroon, Finch, St. Michel 
and Walkerton, peacefully at the Halton Hills 
Extendicare facility in Georgetown, Ont., Aug. 
31,2003. 


CODLING, ALWYN (AL), formerly of Prince 
Albert, Sask., and Creston, B.C., passed away 
peacefully this September a few days before 
his 93rd birthday. As an elder, a long-time 
member of Presbyterian Men and a regular 
delegate at synod, he had many friends in 
churches across the country. 


DARCH, REV. DR. PETER JOHN SECORD, 66, 
passed away Sun., Aug. 10, 2003. Following 
his graduation from Knox College at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Peter was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in New St. James Church, 
London, Ont. Over the next 37 years, Peter 
served as minister of three pastoral charges: 
the six congregations in the West Prince area 
of P.E.I., Tyne Valley, Richmond Bay, Lot 14, 
Freeland, Victoria West, Alberton, and West 
Point (1963-1964); Stamford Church, Niagara 
Falls (1964-1979); and St. Andrew’s, Guelph, 
Ont., from 1979 until the time of his retire- 
ment in June 2000. Following further study, 
Peter received his doctor of ministry degree 
in 1981 from Andover College, Boston. In 
April 2003, the session of St. Andrew's named 
him minister emeritus. Wherever Peter has 
ministered, he has left a lasting impression 
upon people. Not one for the pomp and 
ceremony of the lofty places of the church, 
Peter was most concerned with being a hum- 
ble preacher and teacher of God’s Word 
wherever God might send him. His depth of 
faith was most profoundly expressed in his 
firm belief in the power of prayer. In his life 
and ministry, Peter was a good and faithful 
servant of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He ran 
the race and fought the fight and in the end 
knew the victory that was his to claim. Peter 
will be remembered by his colleagues as a 
gentle man with an ever-present smile and, 
in a quiet and unassuming manner, a ded- 
icated servant of his Lord. He will be missed 
by all those who knew and worked with him. 
Peter is survived by his cherished wife, 
Jacqueline. Loved Dad of Heather (Michael) 
Gasser of Pike River, Que; Alan (Heather) of 
Kanata, Ont.; and Jane of Guelph. Papa to 
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Kenneth and Thomas Gasser. A memorial ser- 
vice was held on August 20 in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph, with Rev. John Borthwick 
conducting the service. 


FLEMING, WILLIAM (BILL) BAIRD, 71, on 
Aug. 4, 2003. Long-standing member of St. 
Matthew’s, Ingleside, Ont. Served as elder 
since 1973 and clerk of session since 1989. 
Bill taught Sunday school, sang in the choir 
and contributed to all aspects of church and 
community life. His patient wisdom, guid- 
ance and faith will be greatly missed by all 
who knew him. 


REID, A. JEAN, served the Presbyterian 
Church with her husband, the late Rev. Peter 
B. Reid; valued member of the Erskine 
Missionary Fellowship and Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, died Aug. 6, 2003. 


URQUHART, REV. JOHN JAMES (JACK), 
passed away peacefully at home on Sun., 
Sept. 7, 2003, in his 72nd year. 

Jack Urquhart was born on Sept. 27, 1931. 
He was raised in Prescott, Ont., and enjoyed 
life along the seaway. As a young man, he 
sailed on the Great Lakes with the coast 
guard. He later worked at Automatic Electric 
in Brockville. In his early 20s, he felt the call to 
ministry and, at the age of 26, began his stud- 
ies toward ordination. He studied at Sir 
George Williams University, Montreal (1956- 
1960), where he received the BA degree and 
then The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
(1960-1963), where he received the BD de- 
gree. While at school in Montreal, Jack served 
as a student in Spencerville, Ont., and Rich- 
mond, Que. Upon completion of his studies, 
Jack was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Brockville on May 10, 1963, and began his 
O.M. appointment serving Knox Church, 
Cochrane, in the Presbytery of Temiskaming. 
He was inducted into Knox Church, Cochrane, 
and St. John’s, Kapuskasing, in 1965 and re- 
mained there until June 30, 1969. He worked 
for the Children’s Aid Society for a year and 
then accepted a call to Petawawa and Point 
Alexander in the Presbytery of Lanark and 
Renfrew and was inducted on July 10, 1970. 
Jack then returned to the Presbytery of 
Temiskaming and began serving the pastoral 
charge of St. Paul’s, Englehart, and Tomstown 
on Aug. 1, 1973, where he continued to serve 
for eight years. In 1982 Jack received a call to 
St. Andrew's and St. James’ Church in Cardinal, 
in the Presbytery of Brockville. Jack served the 
congregation in Cardinal for 14 years, retiring 
on Sept. 29, 1996. He was an active member 
of the community, serving as chaplain for the 
Cardinal branch of the Royal Canadian Legion 
and the Cardinal Fire Department. While there 
he was the driving force behind a much 
needed addition that was built onto the back 
of the church building. The “new” space will 


be dedicated to the Glory of God and in 
memory of the late Jack Urquhart. 

Jack was predeceased by his first wife, 
Joan Lane, and is survived by his second wife, 
Claire. He was the loving father of John and 
the late Cynthia. 

A service of worship and witness to the 
resurrection was held on Wed., Sept. 10, 2003, 
in St. Andrew’s and St. James’ Church, 
Cardinal, Ont. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Telephone: 1-800-246-7186 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


eminent 


CLASSICAL ORGANS 


www.eminentorgans.ca 
DIGITAL CHURCH ORGANS 


Toll Free: 1.888.767.4267 
E-mail: lex.dks@sympatico.ca 


classifieds" 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 


clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Elmsdale, NS, St. Matthew's; Hardwood Lands. 
Rev. Dr. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., 
Dartmouth, NS B3A 2E6; 902-469-4480; 
pamcdonald@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Hunter River, PEl; Glasgow Road; Brookfield. 
Rev. Dr. Gordon Matheson, PO Box 275, 
Charlottetown, PEI C1A 7K4; stapmath@ 
eastlink.com. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, PEI 
(Murray Harbour North; Murray Harbour 
South; Peter’s Road; Caledonia). Rev. Roger 
MacPhee, Belfast PO, Belfast, PE| COA 1A0; 
902-659-2703; rkmacphee@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Riverview, NB, Bethel. Rev. Ruth Houtby, 36 
Bridge St., Sackville, NB E4L 3N7; 506-536- 
3786; rhoutby@nb.sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

Summerside, PEl, Summerside Church. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEI C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul's. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; 
wynn@nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC H9W 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Ottawa, Church of St. David and St. Martin. 
Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 343 Bronson Ave., 
Ottawa, ON K1R 652; cedric.pettigrew@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (0). 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ross Davidson, 
702, rue Lafontaine, Thetford Mines, 
QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; jrhdavidson@ 
globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, St. Andrew's (effective July 2004). Rev. 
Jim Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, ON L4R 
1W1; 705-526-7421; jkitson@knoxmidland.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (senior team minister). 
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Rev. Dawn Griffiths, 45 Bond St., Lindsay, ON 
K9V 3P9; 705-324-5992; db.griffiths@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (church worker, Cantonese- 
speaking, one-year contract). Rev. Samuel 
Priestly, 143 Main St.N, Markham, ON L3P 1Y2. 

Oro, Trinity Community (two full-time 
positions: associate pastor, adult spiritual 
formation; youth pastor). Rev. Doug Johns, 
99 Peter St. N, Orillia, ON L3V 4Z3; 705-325- 
5183 ext. 2; opc.min@encode.com. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. Dr. Brice 
L. Martin, 190 Tucker St., Box 159, Arthur, ON 
NOG 1A0; bricelmartin@yahoo.com. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Dennis Cook, 
97 Burcher Rd., Ajax, ON L1S 2R3; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, ON M1E 1P4; guildwood@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Everett Briard, 
255 Wright Cres., Ajax, ON L1S 5S5; 
ebriard@rogers.com. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Barry 
Van Dusen, 5750 King Rd., PO Box 535, 
Nobleton, ON LOG 1NO0O; 905-859-0843; 
barry.peggy.vandusen@sympatico.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. 
Andrew's. Rev. Craig Cribar, 27 Beverley 
Cres., Belleville, Ont. K8P 4W8; cmcribar@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Stouffville, St. James. Rev. Laura Duggan, 
484 Water St., Newmarket, ON L3Y 1M5; 
905-895-5512; duggan@on.aibn.com. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Dr. 
Stewart Gillan, 150 Gateway Blvd., Toronto, 
ON M3C 3E6; 416-696-7909; sgillan@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Tottenham, Fraser. Rev. Jim Young, PO Box 
312, Sutton, ON LOE 1R0; 905-722-3544; 
standrew@ils.net. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; hosborne@ 


wightman.ca. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant 
Church. Rev. Donald N. Young, 11 White Oaks 
Ave., Brantford, ON N3R 5N8; greenbrier@ 
bfree.on.ca. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 140; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
NOK 1C8. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. David Heath, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, ON N8A 5G5; 
dsheath@kent.net. 

Corunna, St. Andrew's. Rev. Dean Adlam, 
PO Box 636, Petrolia, ON NON 1RO; 519-882- 
2400; deanandnadine@xcelco.on.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

London, DaySpring. Rev. John Bannerman, 
342 Pond Mills Rd., London, ON N5Z 3X5; 
519-681-7242; jbannerman@bellnet.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Mark Davidson, 220 Livingstone Ave. N, 
Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; jmdavidson@ 
porchlight.ca. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew's. Rev. D. 
Clements, 9 Victoria St. N, Goderich, ON 
N7A 2R4; 519-524-7512; knoxpresbyterian@ 
on.aibn.com. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's. Rev. John Zondag, 220 
Livingstone Ave. N, Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; 
519-291-4690; jzondag@porchlight.ca. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-McIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@shaw.ca. 

Winnipeg, First. Search Committee, c/o Rev. 
Ken Innes, 23 Parkview Place, St. Andrews, 
MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Winnipeg, Lockport Community (half-time). 
Rev. Robert Murray, PO Box 222, Pinawa, MB 
ROE 1L0; 204-753-8439; pcf@granite.mb.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew's. Rev. 
George Yando, 314-24th St. W, Prince Albert, 
SK S6V 4N1; 306-764-4771; gandbayando@ 
sasktel.net. 
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Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. 
Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Saskatoon, St. Andrew's (team minister, 
specialties: CE and youth). Rev. Seung Kim, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6; 
306-955-5457. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 Sherwood 
Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543-9080; 
nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Bassano, AB, Knox; Gem, Gem Church. Rev. Dr. 
R. Cruickshank, 504-2nd St. SE, Medicine 
Hat, AB T1A OC6; 403-526-4542; st_johns@ 
telusplanet.net or Rev. D.V. Beach, 212 Perry 
Cres. NE, Medicine Hat, AB T1C 1X3; 403-526- 
3512; beachdv@memlane.com. 

Lloydminster, AB, Knox. Rev. Glenn Ball, 
265 Fir St., Sherwood Park, AB T8A 2G7; 
sherwoodparkpresby@shaw.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney. Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwen- 
berg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbotsford, BC 
V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Fred Speckeen, 
116 1156 Sunset Dr., Kelowna, BC V1Y 9R7; 
joan_speckeen@telus.net. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s (senior minister). Rev. S. 
Bruce Cairnie, 20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC 
V3A 5AQ9; bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


Ordinations and inductions 


Rev. Geoffrey Jay, inducted, St. Andrew’s- 
Newton, Surrey, B.C., Aug. 31. 


Rev. Jin Woo Kim, inducted, St. John’s, Wind- 
sor; St. James, Noel Road, N.S., Sept. 4. 
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MILLS ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING 
FOR HOUSES OF WORSHIP 


1-800-268-1526 
(905) 643-1066 
E-mail results@millslighting.com 
Website www.millslighting.com 
A (Catalogue upon request.) 
-& 3 Made in Canada 


Announcing the GREAT ELVIS REVIVAL 
Presenting Jim Anderson as GospelElvis, 
dressed in replica Elvis costumes. 
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Decoded message from page 46 


So let us come near to God with a sincere 
heart and a sure faith. Let us be concerned 
for one another, to help one another to 
show love and to do good. 


contemporary spirituality 


Grandpa’s stories of greater love 


What lies beyond bravery and duty 


by David Webber 


he routine was always the same. 

Grandpa was up early on Novem- 

ber 11. He put on his dress blues 
uniform of the Royal Canadian Engin- 
eers, donned the bandmaster’s gold braid 
on his arm and polished his dress boots to 
a black lustre I have never been able to 
duplicate. Then he went to work on his 
medals. He had more medals than anyone 
else in the military band and more than 
any of the other officers in the whole en- 
gineering battalion. He had medals from 
full service terms overseas in both world 
wars. When he polished them, he had a 
special apparatus that clipped around 
each medal as he went at it with Silvo. 


50 


Fred Webber (second row, second from left), the 


This was to protect the ribbon that 
adorned each medal. All the time he was 
going through his routine, Grandpa was 
half whistling as he breathed in and out 
— as he always did when he was concen- 
trating on something important. 

I used to sit and watch the procedure 
with silent fascination. Grandpa was near- 
ly in his 70s but he had received special 
dispensation from the Canadian Army to 
continue as the bandmaster of the Royal 
Canadian Engineers military band in 
Cranbrook, B.C. It was something he took 
great pride and pleasure in, particularly on 
Remembrance Day. As a 10-year-old boy, 
I was proud of my grandpa’s military ser- 


hi 


author’s grandfather, played first trombone with the 54th Battalion band in France, 


vice and history. Many times I would 
sneak into his dresser and pull out his mil- 
itary medals to feel and study them. 

There was one medal though that he 
never wore. It was different: it had a deep 
maroon ribbon and was not round like the 
others. It was shaped like a shield and 
was made from pure gold rather than the 
brass, bronze or silver of the other 
medals. Instead of the head of the reign- 
ing monarch impressed on it, there was 
the imprint of a Canadian infantry soldier, 
standing and holding a rifle. At the top of 
the shield was a Canadian beaver and a 
wreath of boughs at the bottom. But what 
made the medal special, perhaps too spe- 


i 


c.1918. 
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cial to wear in public, was the printing on 
the back of it: “Presented to Fred Webber 
by the citizens of New Denver for gallant 
service in the Great War, 1914-1918." 

This medal was given to Grandpa 
when he returned from the First World 
War, and to others from his hometown, I 
am sure. His friends and neighbours of 
New Denver gave it to him. New Denver 
was (and is) a small village on the edge of 
Slocan Lake in the West Kootenay region 
of the province. When Grandpa and the 
other young men of his day left New Den- 
ver in 1914 to join the 54th Battalion of 
the Canadian Infantry, they knew every 
member of the town. They were marching 
off to war to lay down their lives for their 
country but, more important, they were 
laying down their lives for their friends. 
This became more profound as the Great 
War plodded on for four long and exceed- 
ingly hard years. Grandpa was in the 
trenches of France for virtually that whole 
time. The Somme, Ypres, Vimy Ridge — 
all battles Grandpa was muddied and 
bloodied in, daily laying down his life for 
his friends. Many perished as cannon and 
machine-gun fodder. Many others died 
from poison gas and disease. In the Great 
War, when a soldier laid down his life, it 
was very often taken. 

It is hard for me to imagine what it 
must have been like for them to lay down 
their lives daily for their friends in a 
bloody war that ground up human flesh 
for four long years. When I asked Grand- 
pa what it was like, the most he would tell 
a 10-year-old was, “Well, you had to be 
brave and you had to do your duty.” But I 
know it went far beyond bravery and duty, 
for I would hear Grandpa tell stories about 
the people who were his friends and 
neighbours in the West Kootenays at the 
time he left for war. There was always a 
deep and abiding love evident in the moist 
English blue of his eyes and the gentle- 
ness of his bass voice. And when I think 
about him now, it is his love I remember 
when I think about Remembrance Day. 

At the cenotaph under Grandpa’s dir- 
ection, the band would play the hymns 
— one for the navy, one for the army and 
one for the air force. I would listen and 
watch proudly. Grandpa’s bright blue 
eyes were always brimming as he con- 
ducted with his baton. And, later, the one 
day Grandma would allow him a pint at 
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the Legion, Grandpa would openly weep. 
He taught me many things, but the most 
important is that it takes the greatest love 
to lay down your life for your friends. 

Jesus said that very thing: “I com- 
mand you to love each other in the same 
way that I love you. And here is how to 
measure it — the greatest love is shown 
when people lay down their lives for 
their friends” (John 15:12-13'). He no 
sooner said this than he laid down his life 
on the cross. Head pierced with thorns, 
body scourged with whip and limbs 
pierced with spikes, he suffered and died 
for his friends. 

And who are his friends? The truth 1s, 
I am his friend. The truth is, you are his 
friend. I can say this with utmost confid- 
ence because Jesus said, “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his one and 


only Son, that whoever believes in him 
shall not perish but have eternal life” 
(John 3:167). The truth is, whether or not 
Jesus is a friend of yours, you are a 
friend of his. He laid down his life for 
you. He made the conscious decision, 
out of the greatest love possible for you, 
to lay down his life to win your battle 
against death. He took the death penalty 
that was yours and he said, “Friend, be- 
lieve in me and live forever.” I can’t even 
get my mind around that kind of love, let 
alone turn away from it. LY 


'New Living Translation 
2New International Version 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor to 
the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, 
B.C., house church ministry and the author 
of From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 


He told me of Auschwitz 

and how they were set free 
by the 45th Infantry of here, 
another life upon the cusp, 

he then too weak to celebrate. 


His step, the sole survivor now, 
was still a dare to danger, his voice 
a happy harp with strings 


Alloy from a Joyful Heart 


The priest of bright blue eyes, 

cheeks flushed beneath white onion skin, 
octogenarian who came to serve 

in the land of the 45th Infantry. 

His fellow Polish priests came, too, 


arms numbered for as long 

as skin did last, and nightmares 

of Dachau, too, cold dawns 

in courtyards, roll called in cold 

under gate marked, Work Makes You Free. 


shaking time with fervour, faith. 


Those days, those years, he thought of Paul, 
a fellow in the life of praise, 

imprisoned and yet free, a privilege 

to suffer so in lineage of his Lord. 


We hold this gift, yet rarely know 

its strength, its bursting glory 

like a lily popping up from snow, 

stem straight, heavy head balanced, white, 
full open-throated to the sky. 


— Carol Hamilton 
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‘Love was born at Christmas’ 


Relationships are at the heart of the gospel 


were remarkably similar to the situation today. The 

dominant political power was foreign: then it was 
Rome, today the United States. Moral and religious life also 
reflected today’s wide spectrum, from zealous fanatics to what 
we might now call libertarians. 

Jewish religion was also split into various factions. The 
dominant religious parties were the Sadducees and the Phar- 
isees. The Sadducees saw themselves as the heirs of King 
Solomon’s high priest Zadok. They were noted for their literal 
observance of the law and for their involvement in politics. The 
Pharisees were also scrupulous in observing the laws, but they 
revered the traditions of the faith, claiming a prophetic and 
Mosaic interpretation of the law. It was the Pharisees who 
established the Jewish version of the priesthood of all believers 
and who drew up the guidelines for synagogue worship when 
the temple was destroyed along with the rest of Jerusalem in 
the year 70. 

Into this world Jesus, son of Joseph and Mary, was born. 

A carpenter by trade like his father, Jesus became a famous 
teacher in the great rabbinical tradition. His religious opponents 
tried to back him into corners with various proof texts and 
loaded questions. Jesus had an ability to turn the tables on his 
opponents and their carefully constructed arguments, trapping 
them with questions that cut to the heart of the faith. He fre- 
quently did this by asking them the purpose of the law. His 
questions revealed that they usually missed the point of the law 
despite their rigid adherence to it — for example, issues about 
observing the Sabbath and paying taxes to Rome and the Good 
Samaritan parable. These pious people observed the letter of 
the law — although different parties often disagreed what the 
letter was — but not its spirit. 

What is perhaps most remarkable about Jesus is that, unlike 
many other religious leaders, he did not focus on moral behay- 
iour; he focused on relationships. The Pharisees and Sadducees 
had built up a complex system of how to live correctly, as had 
contemporary Greek ethical philosophers. In the 300 or so 
years before Jesus was born, the schools of the Epicureans, 
Skeptics and Stoics refined moral philosophy to a high art. 
Stoicism (from which we get our impoverished sense of the 
word) was the reigning philosophy of Imperial Rome. 

Jesus, on the other hand, approached ethics from a different 
perspective. For him, morality flowed from one’s relationship 


ih wo millennia ago, politics and life in the Middle East 
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with God rather than being a vehicle for creating such a rela- 
tionship. (“If you love me, keep my commandments.”) 

We happily sing Christmas carols that express our theology 
of what happened when Jesus was born, but too often we seem 
to immediately forget it. “Peace on earth, and mercy mild, God 
and sinners reconciled ... Pleased as Man with man to dwell, 
Jesus, our Emmanuel.” Emmanuel (God with us) describes a 
relationship, a relationship God had been building over the 
centuries with his people. 

The unique message Jesus brought was not more moral 
details — when he was asked to summarize the law, his answer 
was essentially the same one Jews still use, called the Shema. 
What was unquestionably unique in Jesus’ teaching and person 
was that humans could be such intimate friends with God that 
they will see him face to face. It is an audacious assertion that 
an individual can have such a relationship with the Creator. Just 
as audacious, preposterous even, is that the Divine would do 
this out of love — a love that is the moral underpinning of all 
our ethical laws and debates. 

Love, unfortunately, still appears to be in short supply in the 
world. Whether it is war and terrorism abroad or moral quarrels 
closer to home, fear and its consequence, hate, are all too 
present. From time to time, the Record receives letters whose 
authors acknowledge that the gospel says “‘God is love,” but 
they hastily add that “God hates too,” quoting some biblical 
verse although providing no context. 

It is disturbing to see people’s anxiety drive them to project 
their fearful feelings back onto God. We are not the first gener- 
ation to do this and we won’t be the last. That doesn’t make it 
right. “Perfect love casts out fear,’ wrote John in his first letter 
to the early church. 

The 19th-century poet Christina Rossetti put it this way: 
“Love came down at Christmas, love all lovely, love divine; 
love was born at Christmas, star and angels gave the sign.” 

We at the Record hope you experience God’s love in all its 
extravagance this Christmas. 


ay tease 


___letters— 


A Reformed approach 

to culture 

Thanks for the book review by Alex 
MacLeod and the column by Andrew 
Faiz (October). Mr. MacLeod is on the 
mark in his dissatisfaction with the nar- 
rowness of those who decry J.K. Rowl- 
ing’s Harry Potter stories as satanic and 
those who read into Potter and make his 
tale into cheap theology. Mr. Faiz’s call 
for something more than Christianity-lite 
is a reminder that we can, and must, 
do better than attempting to make the 
gospel fit pop culture. Mr. Faiz and Mr. 
MacLeod both represent a truly Re- 
formed approach to culture. 

Thanks, too, for the call in your edit- 
orial for more than panicky rhetoric or 
nervous silence as the church faces both 
the same-sex marriage question and the 
place of homosexuals in the church. 
Thank you for keeping these issues near 
the top of the agenda. We can do better 
than we have done so far, and we must. 

Laurence DeWolfe, 
Halifax 


There is a big part of me that agrees with 
Andrew Faiz in Just Like Jesus ... Well, 
Almost (October) when he says, “‘Chris- 
tianity is bent and twisted by Christians to 
fit pop culture images” in order to make 
Christianity more relevant to the contem- 
porary world. He views this negatively 
and is correct in wanting to safeguard the 
person of Jesus Christ from trivialization. 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


But I also think something deeper is tak- 
ing place at the intersection between pop 
culture and the Christian story. 

Pop culture becomes a “way in” to 
the Christian story for many who see it 
as irrelevant. The literalizing of the 
Christ event in Christian preaching and 
teaching has failed to communicate this 
religious event at the deeper symbolic 
and metaphorical level where people un- 
consciously live their lives. Pop culture 
exploits religious symbols and allows 
people the freedom to enter into the 
deeper meanings that resonate with their 
own experience without spelling every- 
thing out for them. 

When I taught religious studies to un- 
dergrad students at the time of the release 
of the first Matrix film, many students 
said that, for the first time, they could re- 
late to and understand some of the main 
themes we were talking about in class. 
The fact that Neo killed the enemy was, 
for them, a metaphor of the internal strug- 
gle of growth and redemption (what used 
to be called spiritual warfare), not the lit- 
eral reality of outer physical violence. 

Many churches are so alienated from 
the power of symbol and metaphor to 
transmit truth and transform individuals 
that they fail to tap into the imaginations 
of the young and then wonder why they 
opt out of church altogether. If Neo, 
Luke Skywalker or ET have a larger 
following among the young, it is not the 
fault of pop culture but the fault of reli- 
gious traditions that refuse to exploit the 


power of symbol and metaphor embed- 
ded in their worship and Christian teach- 
ing. Instead, they remain content to 
parade a literal reproduction of the baby 
Jesus Christmas after Christmas without 
breaking open the depths of incarnation 
in everyday reality. They display “the old 
rugged cross” Good Friday after Good 
Friday without penetrating the richness 
of the themes of self-sacrifice and re- 
demption in the world. They sing al- 
leluias Easter after Easter without 
probing the profundity of resurrection in 
the lives of contemporary people. They 
exploit the historical realities in the life 
of Jesus and the disciples, unrooted sym- 
bolically and metaphorically in the day- 
to-day life of the ordinary Christian. 
What I find exciting about some as- 
pects of pop culture is less its content 
and more the fact that there seems to be a 
renaissance afoot in recognizing and ap- 
preciating the power of symbol and 
metaphor in shaping human conscious- 
ness. This fact has long been forgotten or 
has remained dormant, especially in our 
churches, in the aftermath of 18th- and 
19th-century enlightenment thought and 
its harbouring of scientific positivism 
and secular humanism. I applaud the 
rebirth of symbol and metaphor in pop 
culture and see it not as a source for 
Christian “accreditation” but as an op- 
portunity for the stimulation of the 
Christian imagination. 
Dorothy McDougall, 
Toronto 
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continued 


More thoughts on 
same-sex marriage 
We are writing with respect to the story 
One Man, One Woman, One Thorny 
Issue: Presbyterians Opposed to Same- 
Sex Marriage Are Making Their Views 
Known (September). Have you heard 
nothing from those not opposed? 
Marriage predates Christianity by 
centuries, and the Christian faith didn’t 
become involved in marriages for two or 
three centuries after the life of Christ. 
But is it right to distinguish between 
marriage and Christian marriage? Mr. 
Kilgour thinks separate terminology is 
all that is needed: separate but equal. 
These are the words used to justify 
apartheid. We’ve spent the past two cen- 
turies (at least) trying to abolish preju- 
dice based on colour. The same tired old 
arguments cannot now be used to justify 
continued prejudice against other people. 
Rev. Calvin Brown of the Renewal 
Fellowship says, “Christian clergy can 
no longer act in good conscience as 
agents of the state” and some “will return 
their certificates to perform marriages to 
the government.” That translates to, yes, 
join our church, bring your children, put 
money on the collection plate but, if you 
want to get married, go somewhere else. 
We were married more than 35 years 
ago in a Christian wedding. Next year our 
son will be married in a Christian wed- 
ding. Two men whom we know, who’ve 
been in a loving relationship for some 27 
years, were married in a Christian wed- 
ding several weeks ago, and we attended 
the reception. Where is the difference? 
There are lots of childless marriages, so it 
can’t be that. If not that, then a loving re- 
lationship between two people created by 
God must be the next criterion for mar- 
riage. Who are we to say it cannot be so? 
The article asserts the issue of same- 
sex marriage “is as liable to be divisive 
within the church as within the state.” So 
where is the moral leadership of the 
church? An article in the same issue 
(Where Have They Gone?) predicts the 
end of our denomination in 20 years. Un- 
less we are prepared to get out in front 
and lead, why would anyone think it 
would take 20 years? Are Presbyterians 
always to be followers and never leaders? 
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Sorghum from a new improved see 


Vi ial 


d provided through 


the Food and Water Security program of the AICT. 


Poor and erratic rainfall 
has left Tanzania on the 
brink of famine. More than 
320,000 families, over two 
million people, are facing 
drought. When conditions 
are normal, families are 
self-supporting and can 
produce enough food to 
meet their needs, with 
enough left over to sell at 
market. 


Reports from the Shinyanga 
district of Tanzania in 
which PWS&D works in- 
dicate that almost 85 per 
cent of the staple crops 
have been affected, leav- 
ing people there without 
enough to feed their fami- 
lies. Some families are 
already down to only one 
meal a day. 


The Africa Inland Church of Tanzania (AICT), with the support of PWS&D, is 
distributing food and improved drought resistant sorghum and maize seeds to fami- 
lies to improve access to food, as well as to increase food production in the next 
farming season. Your support will provide much needed relief to drought stricken 


families in Tanzania. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Website: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 
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I am giving the donation as a gift in the name of: 
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Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


continued 


If the Presbyterian Church is doomed to 

extinction, let us at least disappear into 

the moral high ground of human rights 
and dignity. 

Tan and Beth Croft, 

Islington, Ont. 


Your October editorial and the article Not 
Here, Not Yet ... on the subject of same- 
sex marriage were interesting, but you 
seem to be indicating that the Presbyter- 
ian Church hasn’t given this matter 
enough theological thought. In 2001, 
General Assembly was asked to reaffirm 
the traditional position of our denomina- 
tion that marriage is a holy institution be- 
tween one man and one woman. This was 
referred to the Church Doctrine Commit- 
tee whose reply was: “That, through the 
Clerks of Assembly, it be communicated 
to the Government of Canada and the 
provincial governments of Canada stating 
that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
holds the position that marriage is be- 
tween one man and one woman and that 
this position is clearly stated in our 
church’s doctrinal standards.” This was 
adopted by assembly June 4, 2002. Two 
commissioners dissented in writing. 
Those who do not like or agree with 
the position have the option to overture 
the General Assembly with their reasons 
why this position should be changed. 
Until such an overture is accepted, they 
should follow the direction of the clerks 
that marrying same-sex couples likely 
violates church doctrine and discipline. 
Pat White, 
Paris, Ont. 


I would like to express my sheer delight 
and unabashed joy at the changes that 
have taken place in the Presbyterian 
Record since David Harris has become 
editor! The magazine has been given a 
new life. I look forward to reading For 
the Record. The editor speaks with 
courage. He does not allow those who 
would disagree with his point of view to 
silence him. 

I particularly appreciated his thoughts 
on same-sex marriage in the October 
issue. I congratulate him for speaking 
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with such logic on an issue about which 
many are illogical. I also thank him for 
challenging the liberal theologians in our 
denomination to show their colours on 
the issue. 

Overall, Mr. Harris is contributing to 
relieving the Presbyterian Church from 
the “unattractive form of conservativism” 
that is our public image. God bless you, 
David. You are helping to preserve our 
church from being strangulated by its 
own stodginess. 

Rey, Hugh N. Jack, 
Carleton Place, Ont. 


Thank you for the insightful and intelli- 
gent editorial on same-sex marriage. I 
could not believe the openness expressed 
throughout the October issue, particular- 
ly in light of the church’s stance regard- 
ing the ordination of homosexuals. 

I had been able to partially justify the 
church’s refusal to ordain practising 
homosexuals because the church states 
that sex is acceptable only within the 
confines of marriage and because homo- 
sexuals were unable to marry legally. But 
now that marriage is no longer to be de- 
nied to same-sex couples, shouldn’t this 
open the door to ordination? 

I do not think the main reason for 
marriage is procreation. Single people 
are procreating in record numbers and, 
although I am married, our children have 
arrived through adoption. Our church 
also accepts childless-by-choice couples. 

At a time when divorce and promis- 
cuity run rampant through our society, as 
well as the so-called common-law rela- 
tionships, it is heartening to know that a 
segment of our population has sought 
and will now be allowed to enter into 
legally recognized committed, loving 
relationships. 

Sharon W. Moren, 
Kanata, Ont. 


Am I to understand you are seeking to 
expand or differ from the General As- 
sembly’s position on homosexuality and, 
thus, same-sex marriage (October editor- 
ial)? Or am I to understand that further 
clarification on the position accepted at 


the General Assembly is required be- 
cause new societal conditions have 
arisen? I would not have thought this 
matter in question but, apparently, in an 
effort to appease all, you have positioned 
yourself without a foundation of beliefs. 

You are correct in framing the issue as 
a question of seeking justice or equality 
for all, as the issue exists as a direct result 
of such a position. For many years, reli- 
gious adherents have been browbeaten to- 
ward a position where even they question 
their religious convictions; yet, it cannot 
be more clearly stated that it is impossible 
to provide justice and equality for all and 
remain a moral and just society. 

In my mind, the question is simple: 
Do I accept a further erosion of the min- 
imum commitment to faith for the pur- 
pose of satisfying more people/groups/ 
ideologies, or do I retain and reclaim my 
beliefs to ensure a sustainable existence 
of humanity? 

Andrew Sefton, 
Toronto 


I was disturbed by your October editorial 
on same-sex marriage. Your attack on 
Sola scriptura is surprising in that a be- 
lief in “only the Scriptures” in no way 
precludes using one’s divine gift of 
reason. The meaning of Scripture is not 
mediated by our culture but by the Holy 
Spirit guiding us to our faith and under- 
standing. While there is no doubt the cul- 
ture of a particular era will influence 
one’s thinking, the wonderful part of 
God’s Word is that it remains constant. 
No one questions the right of homo- 
sexual men and women to live together if 
they so desire. If governments see fit to 
recognize this relationship as permanent 
and legal and offer them benefits, so be it 
and God bless them. But does it make 
any sense to change a time-honoured tra- 
dition, recognized throughout the world, 
that “marriage” by definition is between 
a man and a woman? 
John Wright, 
Burlington, Ont. 


As an elder in a Presbyterian church, I am 
troubled by both the church’s stand on 
(continued on page 44) 
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DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Exciting opportunity available in London, Ontario, for a 
diversified musician to enrich and expand the music 
program of a growing, friendly, downtown congregation 
with an abundance of musical potential. 


Position includes: 

* Serving as organist on a 3-manual Casavant pipe organ 
* Leader of choirs and other music ministries 

+ Planning for and providing leadership in the church’s 
music program for children, youth and adults 


For further information regarding responsibilities of the 
position, please visit our website at newstjames.com or 
contact the chairperson of the Search Committee at 
admin@newstjames.com. 


Please apply in writing with curriculum vitae and 
references before December 31st, 2003, to: 


New St. James Presbyterian Church 
"Director of Music" Search Committee 
280 Oxford St. East 

London, Ontario 

N6A 1V4 

e-mail: admin@newstjames.com 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Stouffville, Ontario 


Sharing God + Loue 


We are seeking a full-time minister whois, passionate 
for the Lord, has strong leadership skills and 
enjoys the a of a growing pees nity: 


You will ek an enthusiast antl love for: 


Leading Worship 
“Crisis Visiting 
2 Personal and Spiritual Development 
~ Christian Education 
leadership Development | 
-Music 


If you would like to lead us as we ‘grow’, 
we'd love to hear from you 


Contact: Interim Moderator - Rev. Laura Duggan 
484 Water Street, Newmarket, ON L3Y 1M5 
905-895-5512 duggan@on.aibn.com 
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St. Andrew s 
Presbyterian 


Church 


40 William St. N., 
Lindsay, Ontario 


WE ARE 
* A congregation of 450 households 


* In a town of 18,000 persons 
¢ In the beautiful Kawartha Lakes 
¢ 1.5 hours N.E. of Toronto 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR 

A SENIOR TEAM MINISTER WHO 

* Has an infectious love of Jesus Christ 
* Delivers Bible-based sermons 

* Works with all age groups 


CONTACT PERSON 

The Reverend Dawn Griffiths 

45 Bond Street, Lindsay, ON K9V 3P9 
(705) 324-5992 

‘inhibi ouneg 


Continuing Education 
February 16 - 20, 2004 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


~ 


McGill 


INVITED GUEST SPEAKERS 


DR. CHARLES SCOBIE 
MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
“Biblical Theology and Biblical Preaching” 


PROFESSOR MARGARET OGILVIE 
CARLETON UNIVERSITY 
“Loving Thine Enemies Law: The Perils and Possibilities 
of Charter Canada” 


EDITH HUMPHREY 
PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
“Spirituality and the New Testament” 


DR. STANLEY GRENZ 
CAREY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
“Postmodern Theology” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street, Montréal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 288-8072 
info@presbyteriancollege.ca | www.presbyteriancollege.ca 


‘Shaping Transformational Church Leaders” 


—from the, oqerator- 


Traditions can help us celebrate 


Opportunities to help others are all around us 


s you prepare to celebrate the 
coming of our Saviour to a cat- 
tle stall in Bethlehem, I wish for 


you joyful and refreshing worship and 
meaningful and memorable moments 
with your family and friends. 

Individuals, families and churches 
have their own customs and traditions for 
celebrating Advent and Christmas. I have 
two special ones. 

My congregations know how I love to 
tell a Christmas story. I heard it over and 
over again on a record player in the one- 
room school I attended as a child. 

Two children, Joan and Paul, lived in 
a small cabin in the forest with their par- 
ents. This family was poor, and life was 
very difficult for them. Joan and Paul 
planned to walk to the Christmas Eve 
service in the nearby village. The large 
church there had a tower so high you 
could not see the top! In that tower were 
chimes that had never rung. The people 
of the village believed they could make 
the chimes ring by presenting large gifts 
to the Christ Child on Christmas Eve. 
Year after year they did this, but the 
chimes did not ring. 

Joan and Paul started out on their 
journey with their gifts. Snow soon be- 
gan to fall and before long it was deep. 
As they continued on their way, they 
came across an older woman who had 
fallen. They stopped to help her, even 
though that would make them late for the 
service. They helped her up and decided 
Joan should take the woman to a nearby 
cabin to get shelter from the storm. Joan 
stayed with her while Paul continued the 
journey to the village. 

When Paul arrived at the church, the 
service had already begun. He trudged 
down the long centre aisle to the front of 
the great church, leaving a trail of snow 
on the floor. When he presented the small 
gift he and Joan had prepared, the chimes 
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in the great tower began to ring! Everyone 
was surprised that Paul’s small gift rather 
than their large gifts had made the chimes 
ring, but they were delighted to hear them. 

As you plan your Christmas celebra- 
tions, I invite you to think of ways of 
helping people like the woman who had 
fallen in the snow. There is lots of choice! 
Perhaps you can help someone in your 
community. Or maybe you can give a gift 
through International Ministries to help 
provide resources for the children in the 
schools of the Reformed Church of Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine. When my wife, 
Christine, and I visited some of these 
schools in September, we saw many 


As you plan your Christmas 
celebrations, | invite you to think 
of ways of helping people 


needs — improvements to heating sys- 
tems, dormitory and shower facilities for 
students, scholarships for graduates, Inter- 
net connections for computers, equipment 
for the school farm where food for the stu- 
dents is produced. You can also give the 
gift of hope through Presbyterian World 
Service and Development to help people 
around the world facing catastrophic dis- 
asters and unimaginable poverty. 

The other Christmas tradition I follow 
is sending Christmas greetings to relatives 
and friends with a brief outline of the year 
in the life of our family. Some of you may 
wonder what the Moderator has been 
doing since the end of the General Assem- 
bly on June 6, 2003. I brought greetings 
on your behalf to the Atlantic Mission 
Society annual meeting in Moncton, N.B.; 
to Knox Church, Halifax, at its 75th an- 
niversary; to Canada Youth 2003 at one of 
the evening celebrations; to Presbyterian 
students at Vancouver School of Theol- 


P. Alex (Sandy) McDonald 


ogy; to 90 campers and staff at Camp 
Geddie in Nova Scotia; and to the Synod 
of the Atlantic Provinces in New Glas- 
gow, N.S. I preached at several churches: 
First Church, Pictou, N.S., marking the 
beginning of the celebrations for the 200th 
anniversary of the arrival of Rev. Thomas 
McCulloch; Richmond, B.C.; St. John’s 
(with the Riverside congregation present 
as well); Medicine Hat, Alta.; Knox, Strat- 
ford, Ont. (my home church) for the 165th 
anniversary; St. James’, Winnipeg; An- 
ishinabe Fellowship, Winnipeg; Knox, 
Dundas, Ont.; St. Matthew’s, Wallace, 
N.S., for the 175th anniversary; a Seaway- 
Glengarry presbytery renewal event; and 
at the recognition service for new staff at 
St. Andrew’s Hall and Vancouver School 
of Theology — Rev. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
Rev. Dr. Philip Crowell and Rev. Dr. Ted 
Siverns. And I offered prayer at the Hali- 
fax waterfront at the conclusion of the 
8,500-kilometre walk coast to coast by 
George Zondervan to raise funds for the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank. I also spent 
two days at the Tenth Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Winnipeg 
and addressed a gathering of folk of the 
Presbytery of Seaway-Glengarry in Mor- 
risburg, Ont. 

In September, Christine and I visited 
Romania, Hungary and Ukraine. I'll tell 
you more about that another time! 

May Christ continue to be born in us 
and may God bless and guide us as we 
enter the new year of 2004. 


Arde Ire Laval 


Moderator’s itinerary 


December 7 
lona, Dartmouth, N.S. 


December 28 
Blue Mountain pastoral charge, N.S. 
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NEWS) af 


Presbyterian minister m 


Rev. Larry Brice, Presbyterian min- 
ister from Port Rowan, Ont., is seen 
interviewing His Holiness Pope 
Shenouda Ill in Cairo for a CTS 
Reachout for Life program to be 
televised Dec. 7 and 14 at 2:30 p.m. 
(ET). Pope Shenouda is leader of 
the Coptic Orthodox Church of 
Egypt, which traces its roots to 

St. Mark, who brought the gospel 
there in the first century. Monasti- 
cism was born in Egypt in the third 
century and is central to the char- 
acter of the church today. There 
are about nine million Copts in 
Egypt and another million around 
the world. The denomination has 
several churches in Canada. 


eets a pope 


Chinese Christians promote phenomenal growth of church 


A nine-member delegation from the China 
Christian Council and the Three-Self Patri- 
otic Movement in China made a brief trip 
to the national church offices on Oct.6.The 
delegation was visiting North American 
churches on an information-sharing tour, 
bringing news of the church in China and 
learning about the life and mission of vari- 
ous denominations in Canada and the 
United States. 

A brochure published by the CCC and 
TSPM notes that, until recently, Christianity 
did not find much favour in China. In 1949, 
there were only 700,000 Protestants in the 
country. In 1950, some of them founded 
the Three-Self Patriotic Movement based 
on the principles of self-governance, self- 
support and self-propagation. The Chinese 
Christian Council was established in 1980 
after churches that were forced to close 
during the Cultural Revolution began to 
reopen in 1979. 
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Since then, the Protestant church in 
China has undergone major developments. 
To help acquaint North American Chris- 
tians with these, the delegation brought a 
DVD detailing some of the changes. Unfor- 
tunately, because of technical difficulties at 
church offices, the DVD had to be viewed 
on a laptop computer; but perhaps that 
simply drew the visitors and hosts closer 
together. 

During the past 20 years, 50,000 churches 
and meeting places have been opened in 
China, 70 per cent of which were new 
structures. The number of Protestants has 
surpassed 16 million. There are currently 18 
theological seminaries or Bible schools 
throughout China and more than 50 
provincial training centres for lay people. 

Because of the increase in the number 
of Christians, along with a severe shortage 
of trained clergy, leaders fear the church 
could be prone to heresies. In 1998, a pro- 


ject called the Reconstruction of Chinese 
Theological Thought was begun in an ef- 
fort to accommodate Christianity to China's 
socialist society. The reconstruction aims at 
interpreting basic Christian doctrine and 
moral teachings in a way that speaks to 
China’s unique culture and situation. 

Following the DVD presentation and 
with time restrictions in mind, Rev. Gordon 
Haynes, associate secretary of Canada Min- 
istries, gave a five-minute overview of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. (Readers 
might be interested to know that Presby- 
terian worship services are currently con- 
ducted in 17 languages in Canada.) 

It is important that we get to know each 
other,” Rev. Ron Wallace, associate secretary 
for International Ministries, told the Chi- 
nese delegation. “I hope that in the future 
we will have more time together.” 


Tom Dickey 
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Rev. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk 

of the Presbyterian Church, was the 
ecumenical guest at the annual plenary 
assembly of the Canadian Conference 
of Catholic Bishops, held in Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine, Que., Oct. 28-31. Seated to 
his left as he addresses the assembly 
are the outgoing CCCB president, 
Bishop Jacques Berthelet, and his 
successor, Archbishop Brendan O’Brien. 


Photo by Art Babych 


Study concludes prayer 
has no effect on surgery 


Prayer appears to have no effect on pa- 
tients undergoing heart surgery, a new 
study has found. Researchers at Duke Uni- 
versity Medical Center in North Carolina 
followed the progress of 750 patients, half 
of whom were prayed for by a team of 
Christians, Jews, Buddhists and Muslims. 
Those who were prayed for fared no better 
than those who were not, The Times of 


Presbyterian to wed Crown Prince of Denmark 


It’s not often a Presbyterian becomes royalty, but that’s what will happen 


London reports. 


England's Bishop of Durham, the Rt. Rev. 


May 14, 2004, when Mary Donaldson, a lawyer from Australia, marries Frederik, Tom Wright, criticized the study. “Prayer is 


Crown Prince of Denmark, in a ceremony at the cathedral in Copenhagen. Sadly, not a penny-in-the-slot machine,” he told 


for those people looking forward to a Presbyterian princess, Ms. Donaldson will the newspaper.” This is like setting an exam 


have to convert to Denmark’s Lutheran Evangelical Church to marry the prince. for God to see if God will pass it or not.” 


(She must also give up her Australian citizenship.) Perhaps there is some conso- Source: Globe and Mail 
lation in the fact that the pre-engagement screening process had a Presby- 


terian ring to it. Ms. Donaldson was investigated, reportedly by the Danish 


Foreign Ministry, before she could become engaged to Frederik. The 1 1th commandment? 
No jaywalking! 
In a bid to reduce road deaths, the Russian 


Orthodox Church in the Urals has declared 
jaywalking a sin. Parishioners in Yetkaterin- 


“One has to be sure that “ 
things are done in an orderly 
and proper fashion,” a Danish 
royal watcher said. (Source: 


news.com.au) burg were told that God would frown on 


them if they crossed the road on a red 
light. Jaywalking was said to “violate the 
law of God.” 


Source: The Irish Independent 


Mary Donaldson and 
Prince Frederik 
of Denmark. 
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Presbyterian choir includes two English cathedrals in tour 


When the choir of Oakridge Church, Lon- 
don, Ont., was invited to sing in nine British 
cathedrals — including St. Paul's, London 
— they probably expected a few chal- 
lenges along the way. But one challenge 
they couldn't have expected was a four- 
day delay in leaving for their tour when 
much of Eastern Canada (including the 
London [Ontario] International Airport) 
and the northeastern United States were 
plunged into unexpected darkness on Aug. 
14. By the time the choir arrived in Scot- 
land on Aug. 18, it had missed the first two 
stops on the tour. Sleepless, but neverthe- 
less energized, the choir headed straight 
for Dunfermline, where it opened what 
remained of the tour with a two-hour 
evening concert in Dunfermline Abbey. 


The 48-voice choir was comprised of 28 
members from Oakridge Church and 20 
from other churches and communities — 
many of them friends and relatives of the 
Oakridge members. They were accompan- 
ied by Janet Fischer, director of music and 
Organist at Oakridge Church, and lan 
Sadler, director of music and organist at 
Zion Lutheran Church, Stratford, Ont., and 
professor of music at Laurentian University, 
Sudbury, Ont. The choir’s repertoire con- 
sisted primarily of sacred music but also 
included some Canadian folk music. Folk 
music was not the only Canadian content. 
The works of 13 Canadian composers were 
featured in the choir’s performances. 

On the last day of the tour, the Canadi- 


ans found themselves singing something 


very unusual for Presbyterian choirs — 
evensong, in the cathedral at Ely. This was a 
challenge the choir members had anticip- 
ated. In preparation, they had sung even- 
song in another St. Paul’s Cathedral, this 
one in London, Ont., (confused?) three 
months before their departure for Britain. 

The choir also gave a concert at 
Oakridge Church in June. A CD of that con- 
cert, Song for Canada, was released last 
month. Another CD, this one featuring 
music from the August tour, is to be ready 
by the end of the year. 

Even more gratifying to the choir, how- 
ever, was a recent invitation to return to 
York Minster to sing services in 2006. The 


answer was yes. 


Tom Dickey 


The Lady Cha 


Bel (dedicated to the Virgin Mary) of Ely Cathedral has a seven-second echo and draws choirs from around the world 


each summer. Completed in 1349, the chapel was richly decorated and had many statues. All were destroyed in the Reformation. 
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‘It’s people helping people’ 


Native ministry, Montreal church form bond of friendship 


by Amy Sedlezky 


ev. Stewart Folster gathers his 

flock every Sunday for worship, 

has coffee with them after the 
service and then drives them back home. 
On his wish list is a new van — a luxury 
that would make this transportation 
easier. But the minister of the Saskatoon 
Native Circle Ministry knows this pos- 
sibility, like having a church building, is 
unlikely. The small ministry that is com- 
mitted to serving the poor and suffering 
of Saskatoon’s native community has 
little money itself. 

Enter the Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul — a large, successful, 200-year- 
old congregation in Montreal, known for 
its wealth and influence. But rather than 
throwing money at the small church in 
Saskatoon, this congregation has chosen 
to help in another way — by learning 
about native culture, supporting and 
sharing their endeavours and praying for 
the grace of God in their ministry. They 
call it a twinning relationship, and money 
is not part of the equation. 

“Would it be possible for A&P to 
write them a cheque? Absolutely. But 
that’s not the name of the game,” said 
Keith Randall, an A&P member and 
convener of the subcommittee respons- 
ible for the twinning. 

Mr. Randall added that the twinning 
relationship is one of friendship, sharing, 
learning and experiencing another 
culture. He said the large differences 
between the native community in Saska- 
toon and the downtown community of 
A&P make it difficult to share some- 
times, but trying to find a common 
ground and solving problems without 
money is a challenging, yet rewarding 
experience. 

“Tt gives us another vision or under- 
standing of how other people follow 
Christ and his message. It’s too easy to get 
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Without a building of its own, the Saskatoon Native Circle Ministry has met at Circle West 
Church since 1986. The crafts shown here were made by church school participants. 
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Members of the ‘a urch of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, outreach committee visited Rev. Stewart Folster (third from right) and his 


wife, Terry, in Saskatoon to gain a better understanding of the Native Circle Ministry. 


into church and say, ‘We’ve got it man, 
but there are all kinds of other people who 
do it from all different angles. We can 
learn from that,” said Mr. Randall. 

Talks began about three years ago to 
create the twinning relationship. A&P 
approached the national church, express- 
ing its desire to assist a native ministry. 
With the aid of Barbara Nawratil, mis- 
sion interpretation coordinator at Presby- 
terian Church offices, Mr. Folster, along 
with his board and church members, 
accepted the idea. 

Ms. Nawratil is quick to point out that 
twinning is a relationship, not a sponsor- 
ship. “It’s easy for us to think that mission 
is handing over money — that’s easy. But 
it doesn’t always solve the problem. It’s 
necessary and it’s biblical but it isn’t 
everything,” she said. “It’s people helping 
people and how friendships and solidarity 
can build up the body of Christ.” 

Like a successful marriage, a twinning 
relationship requires a deep commitment 
and a lot of work if both parties are to be 
satisfied. Ms. Nawratil noted that a suc- 
cessful twinning is characterized by both 
parties being conscious of each other and 
their needs, praying for each other regu- 
larly and a periodic revisiting of the 
covenant they have with each other. 

In order to better establish the relation- 
ship, Mr. Folster and his family travelled 
to Montreal in 2002, and a team of A&P 
members visited Saskatoon last February. 
According to Rev. Richard Topping, se- 
nior minister at A&P, the church’s mem- 
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bers were appreciative of the worship 
style Mr. Folster shared with them and 
they left Saskatoon with a greater under- 
standing of native spirituality. 

Mr. Topping and Mr. Randall are both 
committed to offering whatever the 
church can. Sunday school children are 
active in the partnership — sending 
cards, e-mails, letters and small gifts to 
children in Saskatoon. Updates on the 
relationship are included in the church 


‘Stewart is with people 
who need God's help 

and healing in a different 
way than we do’ 


Rev. Richard Topping 


newsletter, and all committees are asked 
to think of ways they can be involved. 
“There’s more than one way to do 
church,” said Mr. Topping. “Stewart is 
with people who need God’s help and 
healing in a different way than we do.” 
There are plenty of ways to offer help 
that aren’t monetary, he added, and the 
people at A&P strive to discover them. 
Native Circle Ministry began as a 
house church ministry in the late 1970s, 
and Mr. Folster has led the congregation 
for 11 years. Their worship service fol- 
lows a traditional Presbyterian liturgy but 
incorporates native spirituality, such as 
sitting in a circle for the length of the ser- 
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vice and giving everyone in the circle an 
opportunity to pray. 

Mr. Folster is excited by A&P’s out- 
reach. Eager to receive their friendship, 
he now considers that congregation to be 
part of his family. He describes twinning 
as “a coming together of two families 
and a sharing of the different ways of 
bringing the good news of Jesus Christ.” 

Although still discovering the full 
benefits of twinning, Mr. Folster said it 
has already helped him grow. “The way I 
do work here is important, but a large 
church like A&P does similar work, but 
in a different way, and it’s very important 
too,” he said. “For me, it’s getting to 
know a different nation of people, and 
that’s always beneficial.” 

Learning about other cultures is one 
of the best ways to dispel misconceptions 
and racism, according to Mr. Folster. He 
is encouraged by the willingness of 
A&P’s members to educate themselves 
about native spirituality. “Even in this 
day in age, there are a lot of people who 
are suspicious or afraid of native spiritu- 
ality,” he said. 

Although the Native Circle Ministry 
has limited resources to offer — most of 
the staff are volunteers — Mr. Folster 
feels they can offer support in other 
ways. “The people here are always very 
hospitable and willing to share them- 
selves — that’s one of the gifts of Native 
people,” he said. “It was a very good ex- 
perience for the people of A&P to come 
and experience that.” [9 
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or feeding North Korea” 


ss Strate 


Complex country will never feed itself, 
. says PWS&D director Richard Fee 


by Amy Sedlezky 
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he majority of Canadians hear 

about the nuclear threat; they do 

not always put that into the over- 
all context of a struggling country — a 
country that is struggling to feed its own 
citizens,” said Richard Fee, director of 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. “There are 22 million people in 
North Korea, and they’re short one mil- 
lion metric tonnes of food.” 

PWS&D hosted a two-day Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank conference at the 
church’s national offices to address the 
food shortages and other humanitarian 
issues in North Korea. Held Oct. 20 and 
21, the conference was attended by an in- 
ternational who’s who of aid organiza- 
tions, Canadian government officials and 
church leaders. They met with the fol- 
lowing four objectives: to analyse and 
understand the situation of North Korea 
and the context in which aid is given; to 
determine assistance to be given over the 
next three years; to determine how aid 
organizations should give assistance and 
how best to monitor it; and to discuss 
government involvement in the project. 

The Presbyterian Church has been in- 
volved in emergency food aid to North 
Korea since 1996. Working through the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank and boosted 
by contributions from the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency, more than 
83,000 metric tonnes of food at a cost of 
$34 million has been given to North 
Korea to date. The most recent aid was 
given in September, when a $1.4-million 
shipment of wheat flour was distributed 
to the country’s most vulnerable citizens 
— children in kindergartens, hospitals 
and schools. The aid was distributed by 
the United Nations World Food Program, 
which also monitors the production of the 
grain into food products. 

The role of the PCC also includes as- 
sisting North Korea in its food produc- 
tion. However, this is easier said than 
done. “The country is only 20 per cent 
arable, so it will never feed itself,’ said 
Mr. Fee. “Therefore, we have to urge 
countries to develop industry there — to 
make money for North Korea so they can 
afford to buy food.” 
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Above: Children are one of the most vulnerable groups in North Korea, like these 
orphans in Hyesan, seen wearing clothing made in North Korea with the help of the 
aid organization Caritas. 
Facing page: Bags of grain are shipped by boat from Canada to North Korea, where they 
are unloaded and distributed through the United Nations World Food Program. 


The first relief effort was spurred by 
the emergency situation caused by natur- 
al disasters from 1995 to 1997, leaving 
North Korea with massive food short- 
ages. Although it can no longer be de- 
scribed strictly as an emergency, the 
problem is ongoing and many people are 
still without sufficient food. 

One of the goals of the conference 
was bringing the key players together. 
“Because North Korea is such a confus- 
ing country, nobody has an inside, exclu- 
sive, comprehensive grasp on the whole 
thing,’ said Mr. Fee. “So getting people 
together to share was necessary because 
no one knows everything.” 

Rick Corsino, country director of the 
WFP in North Korea, has lived and 
worked there for three years. He helped 
project what North Korea’s food needs 
will be in the future. Government offi- 
cials like David Kilgour, Secretary of 
State (Asia-Pacific), Department of For- 
eign Affairs and International Trade, 
were able to meet people who can help 
with government aid initiatives. Mr. Fee 


said progress was made in co-operation 
between organizations. 

“The church acted as a vehicle to get 
people together who could bring about a 
rational future step,’ he said. That step, 
according to Mr. Fee, is a “fairly strong 
commitment” for future shipments of ap- 
proximately and/or up to $3 million per 
year for the next three years — depend- 
ing on resource availability. 

Sharing information on the vulnerable 
state of North Korea’s citizens helps put 
the media’s spin on the country into per- 
spective, said Mr. Fee. North Korea has 
been hailed by President George W. 
Bush as part of an “axis of evil,’ and the 
media portrays it as a monster with 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Of the 22 million people in North 
Korea, one-third receives aid. “This 
meeting is timely because, in the press 
lately, what we mostly see is the political 
side. We very often forget that there are 
22 million people there,” said Kathi 
Zellweger, director of international 
co-operation with Caritas, Hong Kong 
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Once grain is shipped to North Korea, it is made into food products by local people at sites such as this biscuit factory in 


lifts cies 


mde ; ee 


ell. 


Pyongyang and then distributed to those in need. 


— a Roman Catholic aid organization 
with which the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank works in North Korea. “Right now, 
there are so many other pressing prob- 
lems that it’s easy for a small country to 
be forgotten.” Ms. Zellweger was en- 
couraged by the conference. “This meet- 
ing is part of a process to look back and, 
at the same time, to look forward. Where 
do we go from here? What can we do? 
What are the hindering factors? And 
what can be done to move ahead?” 

She noted that recovery from the nat- 
ural disasters in the mid-1990s is fragile 
and there is a continual need for humani- 
tarian aid — and not only food aid. She 
said the health sector is “in a very dismal 
state of affairs,’ and water and sanitation 
are always a concern. 

Umberto Greco, head of the WFP’s 
Food Aid Liaison Unit in North Korea’s 
capital, Pyongyang, said there is a need 
for better and continuous targeting of the 
most vulnerable people in North Korea 
and that aid organizations must adjust 
their tools to better understand and rem- 
edy the problems. Not only natural disas- 
ters need to be addressed. “There are 
economic reforms happening and adjust- 
ments in society that we should follow 
up and watch closely,” he said. 

The objectives set out for the confer- 
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ence were met, according to Mr. Greco. 
In his Pyongyang office, he rarely meets 
representatives responsible for the aid in 
North Korea, so the conference has 
given him the opportunity to speak with 
these people and make recommenda- 
tions for fine-tuning their work. “I am 
coming out of this meeting with the in- 
centive to be committed to better serve 
their interests,” he said. On returning 
home, he plans to use the feedback from 


Like most people, North 
Koreans don’t like to receive 
aid, but they are grateful for 
it nonetheless 


the conference to create new strategies. 
“It’s important to maintain a link of 
people to people. Feedback is important 
to see where you're going and for giving 
you the assurance that their efforts are 
well-addressed and people are taking 
care of it.” 

Mr. Fee said the conference is import- 
ant because every one of the organiza- 
tions involved in aid to North Korea is 
undergoing a massive evaluation of its 
program and asking, “Why is this going 
on so long?” and “What are the issues in- 
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volved?” Information from the confer- 
ence will help representatives defend 
their involvement in North Korea and 
argue why this country should continue 
to receive aid. 

Fundraising for North Korea has 
generally become more difficult but the 
needs of its people have grown. “The 
slices of the cake are getting smaller be- 
cause there are so many demands out 
there,’ Ms. Zellweger said. 

The working environment within 
North Korea is different from many other 
countries that receive aid. Ms. Zellweger 
said the beauty of North Korea is that 
there are no guns among its citizens. 
“There is no fear for aid workers’ person- 
al safety. We often forget how lucky we 
are because of that. It’s a very different 
operational environment.” 

One of Ms. Zellweger’s favourite 
things about North Korea is the gratitude 
of the people. “North Korea fits into 
Caritas’s focus, which is helping people 
to help themselves. They do not like to 
be aid recipients or receive handouts. 
They like to be in a situation where they 
can contribute,” she said. “But the people 
are always very grateful to receive aid. 
It’s almost embarrassing for me to hear 
them thank us. For us, it’s just what we 
do, but they’re so thankful for it.” [9 
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Huron-Perth ministers won't be off the hook 


if they marry same-sex couples 


Presbytery opts for more study of divisive issue 


by Amy Sedlezky 


and that for me is the bottom line,’ said Rev. Peter 


| 6 [= no, because I see no scriptural way to say yes, 


Bush during a recent presbytery discussion involv- 
ing the issue of same-sex marriage. Mr. Bush, minister 
of Knox in Mitchell, Ont., made his remarks at a special 
meeting of the Presbytery of Huron-Perth in Ontario 
that was debating a motion not to discipline ministers in 
the presbytery if they married same-sex couples. Citing 
Scripture and tradition, arguing for more study and say- 
ing the decision is beyond the scope of presbytery, the 
motion was defeated by a vote of 9-5. 

The motion was first raised in June by Rev. Nick 
Vandermey, retired minister of First Church, Seaforth, 
and St. Andrew’s, Clinton, and the media-crowned 
spokesman for Presbyterians in support of same-sex 
marriage. Although Mr. Vandermey endorses the pos- 
sibility of ministers marrying homosexual couples, his 
motion was born out of concern for ministers who are 
confused about marrying same-sex couples and what 
the consequences would be if they did. To Mr. Vander- 
mey’s understanding, General Assembly has not ruled 
definitively on the subject, so a temporary decision 
from presbytery is needed until assembly does so. 
“Presbyteries have a responsibility to give guidance to 
ministers in this situation,” he said. 

Mr. Vandermey was not surprised at the motion’s 
defeat. “I didn’t have any illusions that it would carry,” 
he said. He added it is important to remember that, in 
2003, General Assembly encouraged congregations to 
provide safe places for homosexuals and their support- 
ers. He argued that those safe places will be lost — 
if they aren’t already — if churches close their doors 
to same-sex couples who wish to be married under 
their roof. 

Larry Gardiner of Cromarty Church in Staffa was 
concerned with the division the issue might provoke — 
no matter what the decision. “The Presbyterian Church 
is going downhill very fast. Do we really want to di- 
vide it down the middle? Because I think we’ll lose 
half our people over this,” he said. 

Since many Presbyterian congregations are com- 
prised of older members — the generation that general- 
ly opposes same-sex marriage — Richard Miller of 
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Rev. Peter Bush 


First Church, Seaforth, said presbytery is responsible to 
these people. “I believe in progressing into the future, 
but some laws aren’t meant to be broken,” he argued. 

Rev. Gwen Brown, director of Camp Kintail, argued 
in favour of the motion. “We pick and choose which 
subordinate standards we enforce,” she said. Because 
of this, she continued, the question of subordinate stan- 
dards doesn’t really have anything to do with the issue 
at hand. Rev. Theresa McDonald-Lee, minister at 
Knox, Monkton, and Knox, Cranbrook, also supported 
the motion. For many in her generation, she said, 
same-sex marriage is a non-issue. She compared the 
current struggle to the clash over ordaining women — 
a battle that was won despite years of tradition. 

Rey. Cathrine Campbell, clerk of presbytery, told 
those at the meeting it would be wise to send an over- 
ture to assembly, noting there are ramifications for 
either decision. Ed Kelly of Knox in Bayfield urged 
caution. “Let’s consider this progress and something 
we may be doing, but let’s do it intelligently and with 
our God — and let’s not rush.” 

Rey. Karen Horst, recently interim minister at Knox, 
Stratford, agreed. She said the issue has not been stud- 
ied adequately or rationally, and further discussion is 
needed to fully understand all parties. “We have to 
study something other than our gut reaction,” she said. 

Out of Ms. Horst’s call for more study, a motion 
was made and carried to create a committee to assem- 
ble resources and outline the study process for further 
investigation. Ms. Horst was appointed convener of the 
committee. She hopes the initiative will be beneficial. 
“We can’t get to a place where we’ll make everyone 
content,” she said. “But we might be able to live 
together with some degree of peace.” 


‘I see no scriptural way to say yes, 
and that for me is the bottom line’ 


Youth, camping focus of Quebec and Eastern Ontario synod 


’ 


The youth delegation performs Rockin’ Kumbaya during its report on CY2003. 


mong the first matters of busi- 

ness at the 129th meeting of the 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario, held Oct. 17 and 18 at St. Paul’s, 
Kemptville, Ont., was making sure all 
matters of business were conducted de- 
cently and in order. In 2000, the synod 
had decided to change its method of oper- 
ation, reverting from a full synod com- 
prised of all members of the various 
presbyteries to a commissioned court 
constituted along the lines of General As- 
sembly. The manner in which this was 
done was later found to be at variance 
with the procedures outlined in the Book 
of Forms, so the synod passed a resolu- 
tion bringing its practice in line. It also re- 
vised the ratio of commissioners, raising 
it from 1:6 to 1:4 and specifying a min- 
imum of four for small presbyteries. 

The synod places a major emphasis on 
youth and camping. Reports were re- 
ceived from the synod’s two part-time 
regional staff: Anita Mack, who works in 
the two Quebec presbyteries, and Chris- 
tina Ball, who works with the three in 
Eastern Ontario. Both women were 
involved with individual events in their 
areas as well as with Canada Youth 2003. 
A delegation of youth who attended 
CY2003 gave a report on their activities 
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(interspersed with verses of Rockin’ Kum- 
baya) that was enthusiastically received. 
The synod youth committee also re- 
ported an active year. Presentations were 
received from Haleigh and Evan Buck, 
and David Blatch who attended summer 
programs at the synod-run Gracefield 
Camp and Conference Centre. Gracefield 
was prominent in the deliberations at the 
synod. During the two-day meeting, 
Friends of Gracefield presented the synod 
with documents related to the transfer of 
a 40-acre piece of land abutting the exist- 
ing property. The 154-member group 
raised almost $65,000 in less than two 
years to complete the purchase of the 
property. That the construction of a picnic 
pavilion and an addition to White Pine 
Lodge are currently underway added to 
the good news from the camp. Other 
Gracefield-related topics discussed were 
the state of the co-directors’ residence 
and the deficit experienced in 2003 (a 
poor year for tourism generally). Synod 
agreed to make a special contribution to 
Gracefield’s budget in this regard and has 
agreed that the residence issue be a top 
priority for the coming year. The synod 
also agreed to continue the arrangement 
whereby oversight of camp operations is 
delegated to the Presbytery of Ottawa, the 


presbytery located nearest the camp. 

Reports were also heard from the 
WMS synodical and the synod mission 
and outreach committee. The committee 
expressed frustration with its role in the 
annual Canada Ministries grant request 
process and set up a task force on this 
matter. Special speaker Sonya Henderson 
brought a touching report on her activ- 
ities aS a missionary representing the 
PCC in Romania and Hungary. Sonya 
works with students at the Hungarian 
Protestant Institute in Cluj, Romania, 
where she teaches English. She also does 
summer work similar to vacation Bible 
schools in southern Hungary with youth 
in small villages of the Roma people. 

In other matters, Rev. Geoff Howard 
(Knox Church, Iroquois, and St. An- 
drew’s and St. James’, Cardinal, Ont.) 
was installed as moderator, and Donna 
Mcllveen, a diaconal minister from Car- 
dinal, was appointed clerk for a three- 
year term. Invited speaker Rev. Dr. 
Mariano DiGangi addressed the court on 
Friday evening on the topic When the 
Spirit Comes. Synod will meet next 
October 15 and 16, 2004, at Parkwood 
Church, Ottawa. 

From a report by Gord Walford, elder 
commissioner and synod webservant. 
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Discussion focused on Camp Kannawin. ; 


Synod of Alberta and the 
Northwest makes change 
in nominating procedure 


The 98th Synod of Alberta and the 
Northwest was held in Red Deer, Alta., 
Oct. 17-20. The synod was constituted 
on Friday evening at Knox Church with 
Rev. Drew Burnand and Rev. Jean Mor- 
ris leading the worship and communion 
service. Joyce Yanishewski, an elder 
from Knox Church, Wanham, Alta., was 
installed as moderator. 

The regular business of synod was at- 
tended to, the majority of the discussion 
centred on Camp Kannawin and synod 
staffing. A significant change in the 
standing orders was made when the mo- 
tion passed enabling the nomination of 
the same person for a second consecutive 
year as moderator of synod. 

Erin Crisfield of the Elders’ Institute 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver, facil- 
itated a pre-synod workshop for ruling 
and teaching elders. The workshop was 
well received and provided an opportun- 
ity to discuss roles and responsibilities of 
elders and session, tools for a pastoral 
community, caring for each other as 
elders and caring for each other as ses- 
sions and congregations. 

Dorothy Henderson, the church’s as- 
sociate secretary for children and youth, 
presented a draft of the volunteer screen- 
ing policy that is making its way through 
the church before being considered for 
approval at General Assembly. 

The business part of synod ended late 
Saturday afternoon followed by a ban- 
quet in the evening. Sunday morning, 
members of synod joined the congrega- 
tion of Chalmers, Penhold, Alta., for its 
100th anniversary service. 

From a report by Joyce Yanishewski 
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ADDRESS CHANGE 


VS 


Vancouver School of Theology 


Vancouver School of Theology (VST) is searching for a Director of its 
Chalmers Institute for Continuing Education and Congregational 
Development. The successful candidate will have five to ten years’ 
experience in church related education with a proven record of effective 
leadership and ecumenical commitment, along with a commitment to 
“school and church”. The tasks involved in this position will require a 
commitment to a close working relationship with leaders of the School's 
sponsoring denominations and an enthusiasm for engaging in educational 
leadership in a climate of ecclesiastical and academic change and 
transformation. Minimally, a Masters degree in a relevant discipline 

is required. 


Vancouver School of Theology, situated on the campus of the University 
of British Columbia, is a multi-denominational theological school serving 
the Anglican, Presbyterian and United churches of Canada and various 


US denominations. 


In accordance with Canadian Immigration requirements, priority will be 
given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents of Canada, 


For more information on the School, please see our website at 


www.vst.edu, or for a job description, e-mail sheilam@vst.edu 
or call (604) 822-9801. Closing date for applications is January 5, 2004. 
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Evangel Hall’s director 


moves to Scott Mission 


David Smith, dir- 
ector of Evangel 
Hall, is leaving 
the Presbyterian- 
run inner-city mis- 
sion in Toronto to 
become executive 
director of the 
Scott Mission. He ne 
will assume his new duties on Jan. 1, 
2004. The Scott Mission is a Christian 
non-denominational agency located in 
downtown Toronto that ministers to the 
homeless, needy families, shut-ins, chil- 
dren and youth. 

Mr. Smith leaves Evangel Hall at an 
exciting time — as it begins a new build- 
ing project. He says he accepted the invi- 
tation to join the Scott Mission after 
much soul-searching. 

“The hall has been so much a part of 
me for the past nine years that I find my- 
self surprised to be moving on,” Mr. 
Smith said. “But after months of reflec- 
tion, I now believe God has other things 
in mind for me. I believe the building 
project is in good hands and I believe the 
hall is in good hands.” 

“It would be impossible for me,” Mr. 
Smith said, “to adequately express my 
feelings of humble gratitude for the infin- 
ite number of blessings I have received at 
the hall over so many years.” 

Effective Jan. 1, Rev. Helen Smith, 
director of outreach programs at Evangel 
Hall, will take over as interim director 
while the board searches for a permanent 
replacement. 


HANEY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Maple Ridge, BC 
Seeks a Full-Time Minister 


* To Preach the Word Of God 
¢ Develop Effective Youth Ministry 
¢ Offer Supportive Pastoral Care 


Please contact Interim Moderator, 
Dr. J.H. (Hans) Kouwenberg @ 604-859-6902 
E-mail: calvinpresb@telus.net 
You may access the profile at: 
http://mypage.uniserve.com/~haneypres 
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Pulpits may be barred 
to Scottish Moderator 


Torrance ‘utterly untroubled’ by idea of gay ministers 


When it comes to the issue of same-sex 
relationships, the Church of Scotland 
seems to find itself in a position similar 
to that of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada — trying to achieve a balance or, 
at least, a ceasefire in the church while 
the issue is studied further. 

“The Church of Scotland affirms mar- 
riage as a covenanted relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman and, therefore, 
has difficulty with the concept of same- 
sex marriage,’ the church’s Moderator, 
the Rt. Rev. Ian Torrance, said recently. 
At the same time, Prof. Torrance, like 
many others in the church, has suggested 


Principal clerk’s office warns 
presbyteries it would be 
‘deeply unacceptable’ to judge 
Moderator’s acceptability 


it might be time for the focus to be taken 
off sexual matters and placed on ethical 
and other behaviour instead. 

“Historic Christianity does not have a 
vocabulary or imagination for evaluating 
faithful and stable sexual practice outside 
of an exchange of vows,” the Moderator 
said in an interview with Life & Work, a 
Church of Scotland magazine. “The ad- 
vent of civil partnerships — if they come 
— will challenge us compassionately to 
evaluate covenanted faithfulness in new 
contexts. 

“Traditionally, Christianity strengthens 
human frailty by encouraging people to 
undertake vows as a demonstration of their 
commitment,” Prof. Torrance said. “In a 
pluralistic society, we would expect other 
forms of covenanted relationships to arise. 
If these prove successful in providing sta- 
bility and fostering faithfulness, it would 
be mean-minded to deny their benefits.” 
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Prof. Torrance 
recently upset 
many within the 
denomination 
when he _ pro- 
nounced he would 
be “utterly un- 
troubled” if the 
church ordained 
gays, provided they were “disciplined 
and effective.” The Presbytery of Lochar- 
ron and Skye, where Prof. Torrance was 
scheduled to visit in mid-November, said 
it would welcome the Moderator, as re- 
quired by church law, but it was unlikely 
his visit would meet with unqualified 
support. Preaching plans have been 
thrown into disarray because it is not 
clear how many ministers will give their 
pulpits to the Moderator. 

The Isle of Skye’s West Highland 
Free Press reported that moderators’ vis- 
its occur only once every 10 years and 
are underpinned by the core values of 
dignity, courtesy and protocol. The news- 
paper says a letter sent to the presbytery 
from the denomination’s principal clerk’s 
office warned it would be “deeply un- 
acceptable that presbyteries should take 
it on themselves to decide whether or 
not a particular moderator is acceptable 
to them.” 

The presbytery, however, remained 
entrenched, stating it wanted to be ab- 
solutely clear on the Moderator’s views 
before making its official stance known. 

For his part, Prof. Torrance took a 
charitable approach to those who dis- 
agree with him. “I am not convinced that 
their vision and my vision need collide in 
such a way that one must consume the 
other. A lively church needs both those 
who are zealous in upholding tradition 
and those who probe its boundaries.” 
Tom Dickey 


A Feeding the 
_F Birds 


It’s a scene that can be witnessed in 
almost any city park in Canada: 
A lonely elderly person sharing 

food with the local population 
of winged friends. 


“Why do you like feeding the birds 
so much,” | ask my elderly friend. 


“Oh, you're okay,” she replies. 
“You've got a nice husband and 
family. But if you were me, maybe 
you'd want to sit on a park bench 
with the birds too. The birds need 
me. When | go out there, all the 
little ones, they start chirping in the 
trees, they're so happy. Sometimes 
| go without food myself to keep 
them fed. | won't let the big ones 
steal from the others...” 


As | listen, | am reminded about a 
God who sees the little sparrow fall. 
Maybe what | do for her is not so 
different from what she does for the 
birds. Maybe she is doing the work 
of the Lord too. 


Evangel Hall's life-affirming 
outreach ministry needs 
your help. 


Your donation will help us 
continue to minister to the 
many lost sparrows. 


Evangel Hall 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 309, Stn B 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 


Phone (416) 504-3563 
Fax (416) 504-8056 


www.evangelhall.ca 


Charitable Registration 
#11890-3129-RR-0001 
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2004 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 


for church music. 
For information, contact: 

Scholarship Registrar 

Knox Presbyterian Church 

120 Lisgar Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 

Fax: (613) 238-4775 

E-mail: knoxottawa @ sympatico.ca 
Registration deadline is February 28, 2004 

Donations to Scholarship Fund 

gratefully accepted. 


The Women’s 
Missionary Society 


is seeking someone to fill the 
position of 


Program & Marketing 
Coordinator 


The coordinator will develop program and 
promotional materials within the Society and 
create innovative methods for marketing 
the Women’s Missionary Society of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Applicants should have: 

- a university degree (or equivalent) 

- Microsoft Word/Office and other 
computer skills 

- knowledge of web site creation 

- understanding of structure, programs 
and polity of WMS and PCC 

- organizational ability, accuracy, 
efficiency and ability to meet deadlines 

- five years experience in the workplace 


All inquiries and resumes by 
February 2, 2004 to: 
Gloria Wasacase 
Personnel Committee 
280 Wellington St. 
Brantford, ON N3S 3Z9 
Phone: 1-519-735-7264 


E-mail: GWasacase0403@rogers.com 
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worlan ews 


Scotland will have woman 
as moderator for first time 


Dr. Alison Elliot, elder and session clerk 
of Greyfriars, Tolbooth and Highland 
Kirk, Edinburgh, is the moderator desig- 
nate of the 2004 General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Dr. Elliot be- 
comes the first woman moderator desig- 
nate in the denomination’s more than 
400-year history (the first General As- 
sembly was held in 1560). Although she 
is not the first non-minister named to the 
position, the last time it happened was in 
the 16th century. 

Dr. Elliot, 54, holds an MA in mathe- 
matics with general linguistics, an M.Sc. 
in experimental psychology and a PhD in 
children’s language development. Asso- 
ciate director of Edinburgh University’s 
Centre for Theology and Public Issues 
since 2001, she previously lectured at 
Edinburgh and Lancaster universities. 

Alison Elliot’s Church of Scotland 
activities include the convenership of the 


India’s churchwomen 
deplore abortion 
of female fetuses 


Prominent churchwomen in India have 
added their voices to renewed calls to end 
the intentional aborting of female fetuses 
following publication of a study showing 
a steep decline in the ratio of girls to 
boys. “It is increasingly becoming a com- 
mon practice across the country to deter- 
mine the sex of the unborn child or fetus 
and eliminate it if the fetus is found to be 
female,” the study says. The report was 
issued in late October by India’s health 
minister, Sushma Swaraj. It warned that 
the imbalance resulting from the “missing 
girls” could destroy the social and human 
fabric of Indian society. 

Based on data gathered during the 
2001 national census, the study shows that 
the child sex ratio declined to 927 girls to 
1,000 boys in the zero to six age group, 


Church and Nation 
Committee (1996- 
2000), a post that 
involved a great 
variety of contact 
with a large range 
of Scottish life and 
opinion. Since 
1997, she has been f i 

a co-opted member of the Ecumenical 
Relations Committee. Ecumenically, she 
is a member of Action of Churches 
Together in Scotland, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Conference of European 
Churches and the World Council of 
Churches commission on international 
affairs. 

Dr. Elliot also holds several civic ap- 
pointments. A broadcaster and author, she 
was awarded the Order of the British Em- 
pire this year for services to the Church 
of Scotland and ecumenical relations. 


compared to a ratio of 945 girls to 1,000 
boys in 1991. In some regions, the ratio 
was as low as 800 girls to 1,000 boys. 

“We need strong steps [to curb the 
abortion of female fetuses] and a change 
in the social attitude towards women,” 
said Jyotsna Chatterji, a member of the 
Church of North India and director of the 
Joint Women’s Program, a national 
women’s group based in New Delhi. She 
said laws banning the aborting of female 
fetuses after sex determination were 
being widely ignored. 

Female children in India are often 
viewed as inferior to males and, once 
girls reach marriageable age, many par- 
ents believe they need to pay dowries to 
find suitable husbands for their daughters 
despite a 40-year official ban on the 
dowry system. “So the easy option is to 
prevent the birth of the girl child itself,’ 
said Pauline Sathiamurthy, general secre- 
tary of the Church of South India. 

ENI 
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Mike Yaconelli dies in car accident 


On Oct. 24, Mike Yaconelli told a Youth 
Specialties convention: “If I died right 
this minute, I would be able to say: ‘God, 
what a ride! What a ride!’” Six days 
later, Yaconelli, owner and co-founder of 
Youth Specialties, the world’s largest 
purveyor of youth ministry resources, 
died from injuries suffered in a car acci- 
dent outside his hometown of Yreka in 
northern California. 

In addition to founding Youth Special- 
ties, an organization dedicated to equip- 
ping and training youth workers through 
events and resources, Yaconelli was the 
founder and general editor of The Door 
(formerly The Wittenberg Door) and the 
author of numerous books, including 
Dangerous Wonder and Messy Spiritual- 
ity. He was also a contributing columnist 
to Youthworker Journal. 
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“Mike was the incarnation of his book 
titles (Dangerous Wonder and Messy 
Spirituality). He lived a life of wonder 
and amazement at God’s grace. He never 
claimed to be perfect; he just lived as he 
was — a man after God’s own heart,” 
said Tic Long, president of events at 
Youth Specialties. 

Mark Oestreicher, president of Youth 
Specialties, recently introduced Mr. 
Yaconelli at a National Youth Workers 
convention. “Mike is one of those rare 
people who truly lives in the upside- 
down kingdom of God,” his introduction 
said in part. “He values mercy, change 
and truth (even when it’s uncomfortable). 
He’s a reluctant prophet and reminds me 
of Jeremiah, but more fun.” 

Mike Yaconelli leaves his wife, Karla, 
five children and several grandchildren. 


Malawi churches 
distribute drugs, 
condoms to check spread 
of HIV/AIDS 


BLANTYRE, MALAWI — The Church of 
Central Africa Presbyterian has been 
distributing a drug that reduces the 
risk of pregnant, HIV-positive women 
transmitting the virus to their children 
at birth. 

Mothers in the northern region of Liy- 
ingstonia can receive an anti-retroviral 
drug called Nevirapine at the church’s 
Ekwendeni mission hospital, thereby 
avoiding the long trek to Lilongwe, the 
country’s capital, in central Malawi, to 
find the drug. 

The availability of the drug is also 
encouraging mothers to test for HIV. 
“The program has seen more women 
coming for voluntary HIV testing,” said 
Rev. Ted Mwambira, head of the mission 
station. 

About 10 per cent of Malawi’s 
12 million people are infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

Although using condoms to check the 
spread of the pandemic remains con- 
troversial for some churches, several 
denominations have started distributing 
them to married couples. 

A Pentecostal church has been giving 
condoms to married couples in which 
one partner is infected with HIV through 
a project launched in 1992. 

George Kukhala, the project’s field 
officer, stressed that the program targeted 
only married couples, not the church’s 
young people, who were encouraged in- 
stead to abstain from sexual activity until 
marriage. 

“We know there is still a strong stand 
by other churches against the use of con- 
doms,” said Kukhala. “While they have a 
negative attitude, we look at the initiative 
positively.” 

The Blantyre Synod also espouses 
abstinence for youth while accepting 
the use of condoms within marriage, al- 
though it does not itself distribute them. 
ENI 
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Living among the poor 


Liberation theologian Gutierrez works as a priest in Lima's slums 


by Alex MacLeod 
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hen Gustavo Gutierrez comes 
to town, people want to hear 
him talk about himself and 


the liberation theology movement he 
helped spark in Latin America during the 
1970s. To no one’s surprise, he chose to 
speak about the poor instead. 

Gutierrez has spent his life putting the 
poor first. He was in Toronto Oct. 8 to 
continue that mission. At the invitation of 
the Dominican Family of Toronto and 
the St. Michael’s College Chaplaincy So- 
cial Justice Centre, he delivered a lecture 


‘To be truly committed to the poor is to 
follow Jesus by having friends who are poor’ 


on The Struggle for Justice: The Prophet- 
ic Standpoint of Bartolomé de las Casas 
and Its Relevance for Today. St. Basil’s 
Church on the University of Toronto’s 
downtown campus was packed to over- 
flowing. 

No lame lip service or tired clichés 
about social justice here. Gutierrez 
was born in Lima, Peru, and in Lima 
he remains to this day. Wealthy North 
American seminaries would line up for 
miles outside his door at an opportunity 
to recruit him as a faculty member. We 
may know him as the internationally 
renowned father of liberation theology, 
but he has never let the odd bout of jet- 
setting dislodge him from a commitment 
to pastoring locally. He works as a parish 
priest in Lima’s slum quarter of Rimac. 
He does more than just talk about the 
poor: he lives among them. 

Beyond simply helping the poor, 
however, Gutierrez has long championed 
the need to address the root causes of 


poverty, including political and economic 
structures that perpetuate injustice. In ad- 
dition to his pastoring work, he also dir- 
ects the Bartolomé de las Casas Institute 
in Lima. The institute provides support 
and leadership to poor communities and 
a wide range of Peruvian non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Bartolomé de las Casas serves as a 
historic Latin American example of 
countercultural activism on behalf of the 
oppressed. Las Casas left Spain for Cuba 
in 1502. Within a few years, he came to 
see the exploitation and steady exterm- 
ination of aboriginal peoples as a great 
evil. He freed his native slaves and re- 
turned to Europe where he became a 
Dominican friar. Las Casas thereafter 
divided his time between Spain, where 
he lobbied the government on behalf of 
the natives, and the Americas, where he 
documented and resisted the atrocities 
committed against them. 

According to Gutierrez, Las Casas 
was the first European to defend the 
Indians. At a time when most westerners 
viewed the natives of the so-called New 
World as inferior and primitive, Las 
Casas argued they were equal to Euro- 
peans and should be accorded the same 
human rights. 

“Christ is present with the poor,’ ar- 
gues Gutierrez. “Las Casas says we must 
see Christ in the poor, in the Indians. 
Christ was beaten a thousand times along 
with the Indians. We must see the world 
differently. We must read history from 
below; we must read the Bible from be- 
low, from the perspective of the poor.” 

And, yet, even though Gutierrez obvi- 
ously looks to Las Casas for inspiration, 
he is wary of reading too much into the 
life of the 16th-century priest. “I don’t 
like to call Bartolomé de las Casas a 
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genius,” he explains. “You see, it’s a kind 
of arrogance to say that he’s a genius be- 
cause what I’m really saying is that this 
person is the best since he thinks like I 
do today.” 

Gutierrez strikes a similarly caution- 
ary and humorous note while addressing 
the movement of liberation theology. 
“Liberation theology is not a new Chris- 
tianity or a new religion,” he says with a 
playful twinkle in his eyes. “It’s only 
Christian; it’s only a movement to help 
me understand my faith, nothing more. 
Until my 40s, I wasn’t speaking about 
liberation theology and yet it was pos- 
sible for me to be Christian. You don’t 
need to pass through liberation theology 
to be Christian.” 

Likewise, theology may help to in- 
form the Christian life for Gutierrez, but 
he also takes care to put it in its place. 
“Don’t overestimate theology,’ he urges. 
“I have never found anywhere in the 
Bible where it says we should go and do 
theology. Go into all the world, baptizing 
and making disciples in the name of 
Jesus. Yes! But theology is not so im- 
portant. Living the Christian life is what 
matters.” 

But what does this Christian life look 
like when it is lived out? Some radical 
proponents of liberation theology might 
offer a more insistent call to arms than 
Gutierrez, not to mention a political par- 
tisanship he seems keen to avoid. He parts 
ways with those theologians of liberation 
who have embraced Marxism. He recalls 
being asked about the liberation theology 
view of the conflict between Israel and 
Palestine. He would not take the bait, re- 
plying simply that liberation theology 
should not be confused with a political 
party. For someone who has championed 
the commitment to justice, he momentar- 
ily comes across as all too determined to 
maintain a non-committed position. 

Stull, Gutierrez wants to stir the pot. 
He acknowledges the role theology can 
play in challenging people’s assump- 
tions. He identifies liberation theology as 
“a tool to underline a preferential option 
for the poor.” While he observes that 
many have objected to this notion of a 
preferential option for the poor, he ex- 
plains what he means by that expression. 

“Tt’s not just an issue for poor coun- 
tries. It’s a question coming from the 
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Bible. It means that God’s love is univer- 
sal and that there’s no one outside it. The 
preferential option for the poor doesn’t 
mean that God ranks different groups of 
people according to those he prefers: 
first, second, third and so on. It’s not an 
order or hierarchy of preference. It’s like 
a family. If you have small children, you 
especially protect the one who is smallest 
and most vulnerable. When the others 
ask, ‘Do you love our little brother 
more?’ then you reply, ‘No, I love you all 
the same.’” 

The liberation theology that Gutierrez 
advocates has no room for romanticizing 
poverty. He encourages an honest ap- 
proach to the poor. “Don’t imitate the 
poor,” he says. “It’s important to avoid 
the idea that I must become as poor as the 
poor in order to be committed to the poor. 


‘lil! 


I cannot become like the poor if I am not 
poor. Pretending to be poor won’t help.” 

In the end, it is Gutierrez the parish 
priest who offers a final word of advice 
for how we should respond to the Chris- 
tian calling to care for the weak and 
struggle for justice. “To be truly commit- 
ted to the poor is to follow Jesus by hav- 
ing friends who are poor. It’s a very 
concrete commitment to people.” 

For Gustavo Gutierrez, any theology 
that aspires to offer hope and liberation 
must always be practical; it must always 
be rooted in what is most local to us. 
True theology takes place where we live 
or it doesn’t happen at all. £9 


Alex MacLeod lives in downtown Toronto 
where he works with young adults at Knox 
Church (Spadina). 
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Christmas 


in the middle of nowhere 


Christmas is much more than cards, gifts and a turkey dinner 


n hands and knees, | back care- 

fully out of the house onto the 

landing. One last swipe and the 
floor is clean. | peer down the deserted hall- 
way. Everything is spic and span. It better 
be; we have just put the house up for sale. 
After five winters in Arizona, we decided to 
sell our small but cozy snowbird nest. 

The van in the driveway is loaded with 
things | can’t give away, treasures of five 
happy years. The street outside is decorat- 
ed with peace doves, and | can see Christ- 
mas tree lights in my neighbour's window. 
This is probably the strangest Christmas 
Day |I’ve ever spent — no gifts (something 
more to pack), no cards (our mail is being 
held at home) and no turkey dinner. 

Our neighbours have an early brunch 
for us. After hugs and a few tears, we're 
out the gate. The traffic is light, as we had 
hoped, but our hearts are heavy. Our 
Christmas tapes are packed, so we are 
silent as we watch the now familiar inter- 
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by Patricia Schneider 


state fly by. We've got a long day ahead 
— actually three or four long days. 

It's our second day, and we've been on 
the road since 7:30 a.m. Our hotel is still 
about an hour's drive away, and the bright 
afternoon sun is fading quickly to twilight. 
Both of us are tired, hungry and a mite ir- 
ritable. The lights of a tiny village ahead 
twinkle back at us. We slow down as we 
pass through its main street. 

Suddenly, | gasp as we realize what we 
are seeing! Here, in the middle of 
nowhere, we have driven into a scene 
straight out of Bethlehem. On each side of 
the road are larger-than-life statues of all 
the characters of the Christmas story. The 
Wise Men stand regally and exquisitely 
gowned, their crowns sparkling. The shep- 
herds watch their sheep nearby, and an al- 
most luminous angel bends over them. 
And there is Mary in a blue gown — and 
Joseph, too, quietly offering support and 
love. Both frame a low manger filled with 


hay wherein nestles a tiny babe. There is 
not a sound. 

We slow to a crawl as we drive past. 
Then, the tiny street ends and the scene is 
behind us, only a small image in our side 
mirrors. 

Exactly where were we? We couldn't 
recall seeing a sign of any kind — or a 
person or a car. It was as if we were 
carried into a different dimension. For a 
moment, we felt as if we had travelled 
back in time and that we had been there 
at the Christ Child’s birth. 

A feeling of awe and reverence filled 
the car and with it came the realization 
that Christmas hadn’t passed us by. Its 
message was there — not in the carols, 
cards or Christmas cake, but in the silent 
night of a small street in a tiny American 
village. LY 


Patricia Schneider is a freelance writer living 
in Grande Prairie, Alta. 
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Dear Editor: 


Despite or because of its lullaby sim- 
plicity, it’s no wonder Silent Night re- 
mains one of the most favourite of all 
Christmas hymns. By the time we get to 
Christmas Eve, the desire to “sleep in 
heavenly peace” is overwhelming, 
though the realization may be elusive. 

The opening bars of the annual 
Christmas chorus of complaint start as- 
cending to the customer service depart- 
ment of Heaven as soon as the faces on 
the jack-o’-lanterns start to shrivel into 
senescence. The festive parties of obliga- 
tion use up space on those personal elec- 
tronic telephones, TV sets, e-mailers and 
daily appointment devices that will soon 
evolve into cyborg-like appendages on 
the bodies of the terminally busy. 
Whether one is shopping for a toilet roll 
holder that plays Here Comes Santa 
Claus as the sheets roll off or for a crys- 
tal walrus displayed in the ads of a maga- 
zine published for the Mercedes and 
Lexus set (and priced in the same range 
as the entry-level vehicle mere mortals 
drive), the grumbling about commercial- 
ism — strangely subdued the rest of the 
year — becomes not only fashionable 
but de rigueur. 

The clergy love to join the chorus, 
belabouring the obvious, but usually 
adding a descant or two of their own. 
The Keep Christ in Christmas refrain, 
whether in basso unprofundo or soprano 
loud and shrill-o, always posits the un- 
likely possibility that our Lord has decid- 
ed to absent himself this year, perhaps on 
a cruise to the Bahamas. Their attack on 
commercialism has to be more guarded 
since most of them have to allow time in 
the announcements for a commercial for 
the end-of-the-year push to balance the 
congregation’s budget. Foregoing the 
crystal walrus usually isn’t much of a 
challenge for the flock, but they have 
to point out that preserving an old- 
fashioned, traditional Christmas does not 
mean placing the same amount in the 
offering envelope as you did when you 
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hung up your stocking with care and 
hoped for St. Nicholas soon to be there. 

Then, too, there are other seasonal 
stresses peculiar to congregations from 
which the pulpit fulminations against the 
pagan perfidy of the outside world pro- 
vide some relief. 

There is always the tug-of-war be- 
tween music director, minister and the 
people in the pew over when we begin to 
sing Christmas hymns (commonly, but 
usually incorrectly, called “carols”). It is 
a struggle to preserve the season of 
Advent really, but who likes waiting? 


tion as to the nefarious plotting of other 
churches to co-opt “our” weekend, the 
interior battles for leadership succession 
and for enough foot soldiers to staff 
tables and tote bales make a WWE 
Smack Down! look like a stroll through 
Santa’s Village. 

Sunday school teachers and Christian 
education committee members must rack 
their brains and wrench their backs try- 
ing to present yet another variation on 
the Christmas concert. Script sources are 
chased down, from Henry Van Dyke’s 
The Other Wise Man to The Christmas 


By the time we get to Christmas Eve, the desire to 
‘sleep in heavenly peace’ is overwhelming 


Nevertheless, does it not seem at least a 
little incongruous to be belting out all 
those hymns that refer to “this [Christ- 
mas] night” or to Christ being “born this 
day” or to “on this happy morning” 
almost before the Grey Cup has been 
played? I suppose that since so few of 
our congregations gather on the happy 
morn, remaining at home, satiated and 
surrounded by piles of Christmas debris, 
these hymns will always be textual 
anomalies. Yet if Joy to the World — 
about the only hymn associated with 
Christmas that can be appropriately sung 
at any time of year — makes an appear- 
ance before Christmas Eve, the aforesaid 
music director and/or minister would 
stand accused of rushing things. 

About the same time as people begin 
to chomp at the bit for Christmas music, 
congregations and their ministers have to 
contend with the pre-Christmas bazaar 
wars. Much agony and anxiety is ex- 
pended (and if you think that an exagger- 
ation, you haven’t been there) not only in 
preparation but also in choosing the best 
date. The competition among congrega- 
tions, the struggle for space for the forest 
of flyers on bulletin boards, the specula- 


Eve Chainsaw Massacre: Santa vs. 
Leatherhead! The men haul platform 
risers from the deep and dusty bowels of 
storage areas and try to stay away from 
discussions over casting. 

I suspect it was always thus. Legend 
has it that when Silent Night was first 
performed, the organ that was to accom- 
pany the singing was inoperable because 
a mouse had chewed a hole in the leather 
bellows that provided air for the pipes. A 
guitar was substituted, no doubt giving 
rise to a debate between those who pre- 
ferred traditional to contemporary music 
— a thrill to those who thought it was 
daring and an angry bout of recrimina- 
tion on the board of managers, some of 
whom had argued that the purchase of a 
cat was not “a frivolous luxury.” 

It’s a good thing the season is so 
strong. 


Yours, hoping that you and my readers 


(both of them) will find some heavenly 
peace within it, 


ze E Wnty I 
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Rev. Rob Shaw and clerk of session Nick 

Dahm (right) dedicated and presented 

matching plant stands to the congregation 

of St. Andrew’s, Tillsonburg, Ont., in honour of 

Joan and Wes Parker for their 50 years of 

f marriage and Wes's many years of dedi- 
cated service as former clerk of session. 


A A vacation Bible school at Richmond Church: Richrnogd B.C., had 
three mission projects: donations to the United Gospel Mission, rais- 
ing enough money to purchase 23 tables for a school in El Salvador, and 
making two quilts for Richmond Youth Services. Among the quilters who 
put together the squares made by the children were: (L-R) Vi Mar, Gladys 
McDonald, Marilyn Cochrane and Mary McCasey. 


Westminster, Ottawa, celebrated its 75th anniversary with a banquet and talent show. 

Seated at the head table are: (L-R) Rev. MacArthur Shields, former minister of the congre- 

gation; Christine Ball; Rev. Mark Lewis, moderator of the 128th General Assembly and guest 

W preacher at the worship service held the following morning; Rev. William Ball, current 
minister; and Betsy Shields. 


A The pastoral visitation team of St. 
Andrew’s, Windsor, Ont., presented 
Doris Bryant with a print at a party held in 
her honour on the occasion of her retire- 
ment after almost 30 years of service as a 
pastoral visitor. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be sharp and everyone clearly identified. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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_Rev. Richard Frotten. 


continued 


Please note: The Record was a victim of 
some seminary humour when it was 
deliberately given misinformation about 
the winner of The Presbyterian College 
squash tournament (Sept. People and 


Places, p.28). They must have run out of 
water balloons at the college. For the 
record (the other one), the winner of the 
tournament for the second year running 
was Tim Bruneau. 


| WE ARE ALL CODS CHILDREN| 


“if 


The church school of Knox, Ottawa, collected a 

Kilometre of Coins for relief work in Malawi. Phil 
Winkelaar, convener of the mission and social justice 

committee, receives a cheque on behalf of PWS&D. 


A wall-hanging called We 
Are All God's Children was 
presented to the Sunday school 
of Westmount Church, Edmon- 
ton, by its creators, Judy Brouwer 
and Fern Watson, pictured with 


Cutting the ribbon to open an addition to 
St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., are: Marjorie 
Ireland, architect Ivan Dickinson, Rev. Raye 
Brown, Mayor Hugh Mackenzie, Mitch 

Sylvia, Sharon Koncan, Don Hawkey, 
Ken Matthews and Bill Shaw. 


The congregation of Burns Church, 
. Ashburn, Ont., participated in a 
summer fundraising campaign called 
Our Change Can Make a Change. By 
bringing their loose change to church 
every Sunday, members of the congre- 
gation raised more than $500 — to be 
divided between PWS&D and Evangel 
Hall, an inner-city mission in Toronto. 
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Members of Stamford Church, Nia- > 
gara Falls, celebrated summer with 

a cruise down the Grand River and an 
afternoon of entertainment, food and 
friendship. 


<< Sara M. (Cameron) Cunningham was recently recognized for her work with 
and support of the Akashwani Presbyterian Church in Guyana as part of the 
church's 100th anniversary celebrations. Sara spent three and a half years as a 
missionary in the Essequibo District of British Guiana (now Guyana) working with 
women and children over a wide area, teaching in schools and Bible classes, and 
supervising Sunday schools. Agnes Hislop, who attended the anniversary celebra- 
tions in Guyana, accepted the award on Sara's behalf. Sara resides in Stellarton, N.S. 


The Jesus’ Little Helpers group at Knox, Brantford, 
Ont., was involved in a special project recently, 
saving money for the children’s mission project 
for First Nations Friends in Canada. Half of the 
money ($29.68) went to Flora House in Winnipeg 
to purchase sports equipment. The remainder 
went toward the group's weekly expenses. 


et 


Ay Rev. Sylvia Cleland leads 
the congregation of West 


Rev. Rosemary Doran (left) and Anne Point Grey, Vancouver, in worship 

Russell pose with copies of their books in the church's prayer garden — 
at St. Andrew’s, Brampton, Ont. On Father's a regular occurrence on Sundays 
Day, Anne signed copies of her inspirational in the summer. 


book My Hiding Place. Previously, on 
Mother's Day, Rosemary signed copies of 
Certain Women Amazed Us,a history of the 
WMS she co-authored with Lois Klempa. 
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The 2003 annual British Columbia Bike for Bibles on behalf of 

the Canadian Bible Society journeyed from Prince Rupert to 
Prince George, a distance of 720 kilometres. Because this road is 
known as the Yellowhead Highway, the five cyclists from St. An- 
drew’s and St. Stephen's Church, North Vancouver, dyed their hair 
yellow as part of their fundraising effort. Pictured are Nico and 
Estelle Human (foreground), elders Louisa and Charl Kunzmann, 
and Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg. Along with 20 other riders from the 
province, the team raised more than $30,000 to buy Bibles for 
people in Argentina. 


<— A celebration for Helen Armstrong on her 90th birthday was held at 
Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont. Helen served the congregation as 
church treasurer (35 years), was president of the Ladies Aid and the WMS, 
a Sunday school teacher and a choir member. Joining her at the cake- 
cutting are her daughter-in-law, Jean Armstrong (left), and son, Neil 
Armstrong, and Rev. Jo-Anne Symington. 


The Sunday school of West Point Church, Dunblane, P.E.I., 
divided its offering this year in order to donate to the Off- 
Island Medical Treatment Fund, a charity that supports 
families staying off the Island with loved ones receiving 
medical treatment unavailable in the province. On the left 
receiving a cheque for $240 from superintendent Marilyn 
McLean is Karol Bernard, a director of the fund. Also joining 
some of the children for the presentation are Grant 
Ellis, church treasurer, and teacher Mary Lou Rogers. 


rN A reception was held at Knox, 
Harvey, N.B., following a wor- 
ship service in June to honour all the 
2003 Harvey High School graduates 
who are part of the congregation. 
Pictured are: (L-R) Michael Acker, 
Ashley Paisley, Kim MacMinn, Megan 
MacIntosh, Becky Donahue and Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn. 
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Divi divi tree shows the Spirit 
is blowing strong in Curacao 


by Tom Dickey 


on Bini! Bon Bini! No, that’s not a 

phrase from an East Side Mario’s 

commercial. It’s “Welcome! Wel- 
come!” in Papiamento — a Creole lan- 
guage composed of Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, French, Arawak Indian 
and African influences — spoken, appro- 
priately enough, on the ABC Islands of 
the Caribbean. The high C of the island 
trio, Curagao (the other two are Aruba 
and Bonaire), was the site of the 2003 
Young Adults in Mission work camp. By 
all accounts, the YAM participants left 
Curacao feeling more than welcomed. 


There’s a tree that grows in Curacao 
with a name that sounds like bank rob- 
bers after a heist. The divi divi is a small, 
Bonsai-like tree that always grows in the 
direction of the trade winds, giving the 
appearance that it’s pointing the way. 
The symbolism was not lost on YAM 
team members who chose the tree as an 
emblem of their work on Curacao. Cer- 
tainly it seemed to fit well with the 
camp’s theme, Going Where God Leads. 
Just as the divi divi will give the direc- 
tion no matter where you are on the is- 
land, so, too, does the Spirit of God — 


no matter which way God wills it to 
blow — direct and inspire Christians on 
their journey. 

For three weeks in July, 29 particip- 
ants from 13 CANACOM (Caribbean 
and North American Council for Mis- 
sion) member churches and five interna- 
tional partners from the Conference for 
World Mission came together with a 
dozen leaders and local support person- 
nel to study, pray, worship, reflect and 
work together. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has always supported the 
efforts of CANACOM. In fact, Marjorie 


August Winter (left), chair of the local planning committee, and Verna Casselles of CANACOM look for direction from a divi divi tree. 
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Canadian Presbyterians Michelle Verwey (back row, left) Reuben St. tule (next to her) 


and Rev. Ken Stright (back row, right) joined other members of the North American team 


at the CANACOM work camp in Curacao. 


Ross, former associate secretary of Inter- 
national Ministries, is the retiring chair 
of the organization. The Canadian Pres- 
byterian contingent at Curacao included 
Ruben St. Louis of Emmanuel Church, 
Nottawa, Ont., Michelle Verwey of St: 
Andrew’s, Victoria, and leader Rev. Ken 
Stright, minister of the Elmsdale/Hard- 
wood Lands charge in Nova Scotia. 

For Mr. Stright, who first encountered 
the young adult mission program when 
the 2000 work camp (the camps are held 
every three years) was held in Nova 
Scotia, the decision to join the interna- 
tional planning team for this year’s camp 
was an easy one — an immediate yes. 
“That’s when [at the 2000 camp] I be- 
came aware of the wonderful opportunity 
the program provided by bringing all the 
diversity of the Caribbean and North 
America, plus representatives from 
around the world, to my backyard in 
little Pictou, Nova Scotia,” says Mr. 
Stright. “It was a powerful experience.” 

Each week of the Curacao camp took 
on its own character. Week one was set 
aside for community-building. With the 
biblical models of Israel and the church 
as illustrations, Mr. Stright invited the 
participants to see themselves as a new 
community created by God to serve a 
specific purpose. 

The second week focused on manual 
labour. Every morning, two work teams 
went off to two different sites: one team 
to restore a church property for commu- 
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nity use and the other to give a facelift to 
a seniors complex. Working in humid 
30+ degree conditions, the acrid smell of 
ammonia from their cleaning sometimes 
mixing with the steamy air, the YAM 
teams could have benefited from a few 
kegs of Gatorade. Instead, they relied on 
their apparently boundless enthusiasm to 
get them through the day. The learning 
and sharing didn’t stop with the five 
o’clock whistle either but continued into 
the evenings, sometimes into the early 
hours of the morning. 

The final week was given to reflection 
and to preparations for the many journeys 
home. Wherever their homes may be, 
every participant and leader left with a 
friendship bracelet provided by Michelle 
and the gift of song from Rueben and his 
trusty guitar. 

One of the songs Rueben taught the 
work camp was written by Rev. Ted 
Creen, a Canadian Presbyterian minister. 
It seemed to capture the spirit of the 
work camp: “Lead me, Jesus; I will fol- 
low, down the dusty pathways, all along 
the sea. Teach me, Jesus, to be loving: 
your disciple I will be.” 

“Tt’s amazing how close a community 
can knit itself in three weeks,’ says Mr. 
Stright. “Everyone offered what they had 
and, together, each contributing and each 
receiving, we became the body of Christ 
in that place.’ 


Adapted from a report by Rev. Kenneth Stright. 


CRAIG TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


e INDIA 
Feb 4/04 - 21 Days 
e VIETNAM & CAMBODIA 
Feb 15/04 - 21 Days 
e COSTA RICA 
Feb 16/04 — 15 Days 
e BURMA - The Land Time Forgot 
Feb 20/04 — 21 Days 
e AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Feb 27/04 — 26 Days 
e MALTA & SICILY 
Mar 8/04 — 19 Days 
e TUNISIA 
Mar 8/04 - 18 Days 
e SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 11/04 — 23 Days 
e PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Apr 15/04 — 18 Days 
e HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Apr 19/04 — 18 Days 
e GREECE - Footsteps of St. Paul 
Apr 22/04 - 17 Days 
e SCOTLAND - Highlands & Isles 
May 5/04 - 16 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


e CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 1/04 - 15 Days 
e@ WESTFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 14/04 - 11 Days 
oe EASTFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 24/04 - 11 Days 
e HAWAII CRUISE 
Feb 24/04 — 16 Days 
e SUNFARER PANAMA CARIBBEAN 
Mar 3/04 - 11 Days 
e WATERWAYS of HOLLAND 
Apr 20/04 — 8 Days 
e WATERWAYS of RUSSIA 
May 14/04 - 16 Days 
e NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
May 23/04 - 17 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel: 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free: 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 


www.craigtravel.com/pr 


TV series is ‘theologically lazy’ 


Faith and spirituality are hard work, writes Andrew Faiz 


or nearly a decade now, Touched 
H By An Angel has been spreading 

its message of goodness and God 
through the airwaves. This was its final 
season. According to its official website, 
“angels are dispatched from heaven to 
inspire people who are at a crossroads in 
their lives, whether they know it or not.” 
I watched some episodes and that pretty 
much tells the tale. Every week some 
American suffering from spiritual 
malaise was visited by a gorgeous angel 
and learned about God’s benevolence. 

Touched By An Angel has been the 
most self-consciously Christian show on 
prime-time television. Its producer is a 
self-proclaimed born-again woman, and 
you can buy her inspirational books on 
the show’s website. The show was among 
the highest rated on television and has 
been credited for a widespread interest in 
angels, the launch of the PAX television 
network in the United States and other 
TV shows with religious themes. 

Critics on the other hand have be- 
moaned the show for its obvious plots, 
mushy performances and gushy dia- 
logue. To be fair, its defenders saw a pos- 
itive voice in a sea of pessimism. It was 
called an affirmation of God’s presence 
in the world. But I always found the 
show theologically lazy. 

Touched By An Angel bore its religios- 
ity on its sleeve. Going through the Web 
chat on the official site, it is common to 
find theological discussions. I found this 
posting in the midst of a discussion on 
the cuteness of one of the male actors: 
“Most people, even Christians, seem to 
still believe that we have to earn our way 
to Heaven and can’t believe that it is a 
Free Gift of God The Father, if we'd just 
simply believe that Jesus Christ, God the 
Son, died on the Cross for our Sins, rose 
again from the dead on the 3rd day, and 
after He left earth, sent His Holy Spirit to 
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comfort those who allow themselves to 
be His people, those who accept in their 
heart, the free gift”’ She then returns to 
the issue of the cute actor. 

Bruce Almighty, the latest offering 
from Jim Carrey, repeats the Touched 
formula. In this slight movie, Carrey is a 
television reporter who wants to be Wal- 
ter Cronkite. When his efforts to gain the 
exalted anchor seat fail, he blames God; 
so God abdicates all his powers to Bruce 
and takes a little vacation. This is a hu- 
morous conceit, no doubt, while at the 
same time being a theological disgrace. 

Bruce Almighty pulls off a very com- 
plicated stunt, which is at the heart of 
cultural Christianity. It is suffused with 
affirmation without any of that messy 
religious stuff. In taking on God’s job, 
Bruce learns (a) God does exist and 


‘Spirituality’ has been hijacked 
as the word given to faith 
without creed 


(b) God has a tough job. Grace is repre- 
sented by the girlfriend (named Grace, in 
case you miss the point). And the angels, 
or Holy Spirit, by a homeless man. That’s 
a perfect and comfortable cosmology. 
Bruce never has to do anything. All 
the action in this movie, as in Touched 
By An Angel, is performed by God or the 
angels. As the woman in the chat room 
wrote, we don’t have to earn our way, we 
just have to believe. That is the primary 
and only message of pop-culture Chris- 
tianity. It provides the lowest common 
reassurance. In short, both the movie and 
the TV show assert Christianity without 
muddying themselves in any of its tenets. 
In the real world, there is nothing easy 
about being a Christian, and life is not 
necessarily sunnier with the awareness of 
grace. Christianity is more than a person- 


The cast of Touched By An Angel: Della 
Reese, Roma Downey, John Dye and 
Valerie Bertinelli. 


al call; it demands responsibility to one’s 
community, society, nation and planet. 
It is hard work. 

But pop-culture Christianity is not 
really about religion. It is about a vague 
sort of spirituality. And there is a differ- 
ence even though there shouldn’t be. 
“Spirituality” has been hijacked as the 
word given to faith without creed. (Be- 
cause in popular culture creeds lead to 
doctrine, dogma and, ultimately, to war.) 
But doctrine and dogma put our faith in 
context, focusing our attention and inten- 
tions and helping us build communal 
structures in the name of God. Pop- 
cultural passivity is a selfish act. It does 
not build a community of believers. It 
does make for easy entertainment. 

The last episode of Touched By An 
Angel proved just how easy — and dis- 
turbing. Jesus was portrayed as a drifter 
— a vague character flitting in and out of 
the action. The devil was a lawyer. In a 
cosmology where God works overtime 
via his angels for our salvation, Jesus is 
adrift. And the devil is the justice system. 
Who needs either when we are not re- 
sponsible for our actions, and certainly 
not for our faith? 4 


Andrew Faiz is a journalist, producer and 
filmmaker and an elder at Gateway Commu- 
nity Church in Toronto. He can be reached at 
afaiz@presbyterian.ca. 
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Finding strength in small numbers 


The Presbytery of Miramichi 


by Tom Dickey 


he Mi’kmaq Indians, who fished 
its shores for many years before 
the arrival of European settlers, 
called the Miramichi River “Lusta- 
goocheehk” — “goodly little river.’ Al- 
though “goodly” is an appropriate 
adjective (we hope) for any presbytery, 
the boundaries of the Presbytery of Mir- 
amichi in New Brunswick, despite its 
namesake, have been cast far beyond the 
river’s waters. “Little” does not apply. 
What has emerged is a presbytery in 
two provinces. To reach Knox Church in 
New Carlisle, Quebec, to the north from 
the Bass River charge in the south, a 
presbyter has to travel a distance of more 
than 414 kilometres. A round trip is an 
exhausting 12-hour drive. Currently, the 
presbytery consists of 20 congregations 
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Vacation Bible school 2003 at St. James’ Church, Newcastle, N.B. 


grouped in nine pastoral charges. The 
congregations are small, all with a week- 
ly average attendance under 100 and a 
few hovering near single digits. 


The impact of the Sunny Corner 
Bible School and other 
evangelistic ministries has left 
a deep impression upon the 
presbytery’s character 


According to at least one historical 
account, the first Presbyterian Church 
building in the Miramichi area was 
raised by settlers between the years 1787 
and 1791 under the supervision of Rev. 
James Fraser of the New England Mis- 


sion Society. Another pioneer pastor, 
Rey. John Urquhart, was responsible for 
founding two congregations on the Mir- 
amichi. By a wonderful coincidence (or 
by Providence, if you prefer), a seventh- 
generation direct descendant of The Rev. 
Mr. Urquhart, Rey. Gerald Sarcen, is the 
current minister of the presbytery’s Sunny 
Corner and Warwick congregations. 

A particular piece of “hallowed 
ground” in the presbytery is Wilson’s 
Point, otherwise known as The Enclos- 
ure, at the junction of the northwest and 
southwest branches of the Miramichi 
River. Considered a historic cradle of 
Christian life and witness for Presbyter- 
ians, The Enclosure was purchased and 
donated to the church in 1947 by a child 
of the manse who had a great interest in 
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2003/2004 
Tours & Cruises 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
COUNTRY 


Including Noah & behind the scenes tour 
Jun. 21 - 24, 2003 
with Margaret Mundy 
oe 
aye 
ce ~HAWAII, ISLES of 
ENCHANTMENT 


Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai 
Jan. 17 - 27, 2004 


on ‘Norwegian Star’ 


oe 

ye 
coc - BEN HEPPNER 

S. CARIBBEAN CRUISE 

Private performances with Canada’s 
world-renowned tenor.Very limited space 
on this memorable cruise aboard Holland 
America’s ‘Ms Volendam’ 

Feb. 4 - 14, 2004 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Greece, Turkey and Aegean Cruise 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 
with Dr. William & Marilyn McRae 


LUTHER TOUR of GERMANY 
Apr. 18 - May 1, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Dale & Mrs. Donna Finch 


In the STEPS of St. PAUL 
Apr. 21 - May 8, 2004 
Hosted. by Rev. John C. Hilborn 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
Apr. 25 - May 8, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Jim Thompson 


ICELAND & SCANDINAVIA 
Apr. 21 - May 1, 2004 


with extensions 


IRELAND & SCOTLAND 
May 31 - Jun. 17, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. John Tweedie 


\4 
eo” RUSSIAN 
WATERWAYS 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
Jun. 9 - 22, 2004 
Hosted by Rev. Bud & Beulah Penner 


For information and reservations phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL/ 
BIBLE LAND JOURNEYS 


Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
(416) 482-1980 (416) 482-6469 


www.christiantours.ca 


St. Stephen’s Church, Sunny Corner, N.B., in the heartland of the Presbytery of Miramichi. 


Presbyterianism in the Miramichi — Sir 
Max Aitken, who later became Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Presbyterians in the Miramichi have 
faced some stern tests over the years, in- 
cluding trial by fire. In 1825, the Great 
Miramichi Fire swept through a vast area 
of forest, farms and towns, enveloping 
approximately 15,500 sq. km in its 
flames, roughly one-fifth of the province. 
Burned, but not consumed, Presbyterians 
later faced a heated test of a different 
kind in 1925 during the debate over 
Church Union. 

More recently, a sense of isolation in 
the presbytery has contributed to periods 
of intense challenge and, occasionally, 
disruption in a number of congregations. 
During the past five years, stability and 
strength have gradually returned with the 
help of a special commission of the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces and by 
the appointment of assessor presbyters 
and acting clerk Rev. Kent Burdett. 

A lively current of evangelicalism 
also runs through the history and experi- 
ence of congregations in the Miramichi 
presbytery. The summer Bible school in 
Sunny Corner, founded by Rev. Percy 
Sampson and his wife, Irene, in 1937, is 
one example. Following Mr. Sampson’s 
death in 1947, the school continued for 
more than 20 years under the direction of 


Irene Sampson and a host of volunteers. 
This was not a backyard vacation Bible 
school conducted by an accordion-play- 
ing leader who reminded you of your 
aunt. The summer Bible school’s 21st 
annual report (1957) reported a whop- 
ping enrolment of 306 children and 
youth and a staff of 26. The impact of the 


Presbyterians in the Miramichi 
have faced some stern tests 
over the years 


Sunny Corner Bible School and other 
evangelistic ministries has left a deep im- 
pression upon the presbytery’s character. 

Between its regular meetings, much 
of the life and work of the presbytery 
falls into the hands of the presbytery 
council, or executive — the moderator, 
clerk, treasurer and the conveners of the 
mission and program committees. There 
is plenty of opportunity for hands-on in- 
volvement. Although it is far from large 
in membership, there is strength in small 
numbers for the Presbytery of Mir- 
amichi. In the intimate and sometimes 
intense setting of presbytery meetings 
and events, every vote is felt and every 
voice is heard. Ea 


From a report by Rev.J.Gillis Smith. 
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The spiritual 


dimension of illness 


Bringing Spirituality into Your Healing Journey 
by Alastair J. Cunningham (Key Porter Books, 


ISBN 1552634507, 175 pp, 2002). 


by Charlotte Brown 


local newspaper headline caught 

my attention: Toronto Psycholo- 

gist Offers Tips on Cutting Can- 
cer Stress. I knew I had to read further. 
As a hospital chaplain, I had recently 
been given the opportunity to develop a 
spiritual support group for women with 
breast cancer. Bringing Spirituality into 
Your Healing Journey became a resource 
and much more for me. 

The inspiration for the book was 
driven primarily by Alastair Cunning- 
ham’s urge to help people diagnosed with 
cancer. It is based on what he learned 
over many years from his own spiritual 
practice, his experience with colon cancer 
and his interest in the connection between 
mind-body and spiritual self-healing. Ini- 
tially, as a veterinarian with an interest in 
research, more recently as psychologist at 
the Ontario Cancer Institute at Princess 
Margaret Hospital in Toronto, Dr. Cun- 
ningham has been a leader in giving pa- 
tients the tools for relaxation to cope 
through his Healing Journey program. 

The introductory section of this book 
summarizes thoughts from his first book, 
The Healing Journey (1992). It provides 
a comprehensive discussion of what 
people with cancer can do to help them- 
selves. Cunningham then reviews basic 
techniques in mind-body healing: learn- 
ing to relax body and mind, and becom- 
ing acquainted with and beginning to 
modify streams of thoughts through the 
use of mental imagery. 

However, working actively to pro- 
mote our own spiritual connection is the 
main focus of the book. The author be- 
lieves healing is closely related to finding 
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meaning in life and a 
quest for one’s true na- 
ture and ability. The 
chapters are arranged in 
a suitable form for a 
self-study course, allow- 
ing readers to work 
through the book at 
their own pace. Cun- 
ningham begins with a 
brief discussion of the 
central ideas of each 
chapter, then incorp- 
orates illustrative quotes 
from written assign- 
ments done at home by 
his patients. Exercises, both practical and 
contemplative, that inspired patient re- 
sponses conclude each chapter. 

The spiritual self-healing work moves 
through a number of themes, beginning 
with ideas of the Divine and meditation, 
judging, forgiveness, guilt, self-criticism 
and self-acceptance, extending love, self- 
will and surrender, and desire and 
acceptance. In light of what has been 
learned, the reader is invited to consider 
how one can live a more spiritual life, 
and Dr. Cunningham offers some helpful 
suggestions. 

Bringing Spirituality into Your Heal- 
ing Journey is written primarily for those 
suffering from life-threatening illness. 
However, the principles apply to most 
other diseases and also to the lives of 
those who are well. Many of the suggest- 
ed techniques and exercises can be easily 
incorporated into a person’s life and spir- 
itual practice as a way to find meaning 
and peace in the midst of busy lives. 


Bringing 


Alastair J. Cunningham 


Author of The Healing Jeunes. 


Meant for the thoughtful layperson, 
the writing is non-technical and refer- 
ences are minimal. A reading list draws 


on a variety of spiritual leaders from 


many faith traditions and spiritual prac- 
tices. Dr. Cunningham’s book is also a 
relevant resource for caregivers and 
health professionals interested in the 
spiritual dimension of illness. LY 


More information on the Healing Journey pro- 
gram and resources is provided on the web- 
site at www.healingjourney.toronto.on.ca. 


Rev. Charlotte Brown, former executive director 
of the Women's Missionary Society, is chaplain 
at St. Joseph's Hospital in London, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 


Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca. 


Actors breathe new life into gospel story 


by Paul McLean 


The Gospel of John, produced by Garth 
Drabinsky, directed by Philip Saville, 
2003. 


hat are you looking for?” 
asked Jesus. 

What are you looking for 
when you go to the movies? Comedy? 
romance? adventure? mere entertain- 
ment? Then this movie is not for you. 
But if you are searching for inspiration, 
knowledge, meaning or purpose in life, 
or a loving relationship with someone 
who will never fail you, then go and see 
this movie. Go if you are curious about 
the Christian faith. Or if you wonder 


; 


be 


i 


8 q il a 2 
Jesus, played by Henry lan Cu 
40 


sick, with his disciples in The Gospel of John. ; 


what the gospel story in your Bible 
would look like in colour on the big 
screen, see this three-hour movie. 

Based on the American Bible Soci- 
ety’s popular Good News Bible, the 
screenplay has beautifully adapted the 
gospel narrative by carefully reconstruct- 
ing dramatic scenes and stunning sets 
from Galilean villages to the temple in 
Jerusalem. Each word in the 21 chapters 
of John’s Gospel is either spoken by a 
cast of well-trained British and Canadian 
stage actors or narrated by Christopher 
Plummer. Apart from a brief, written in- 
troduction, no other commentary has 
been added. Biblical scholars including 


; 
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Peter Richardson (University of Toronto) 
and Pat Dutcher-Walls (Knox College, 
Toronto) were consulted on every scene 
as creative experts strove to achieve the 
highest degree of accuracy and faithful- 
ness to both the text and its historical set- 
ting. This combined team has admirably 
answered the difficult challenge of trans- 
forming a written Gospel into a motion 
picture. Interpretive infelicities are ex- 
tremely rare. If anything, they force you 
to read the Bible more closely, which is 
as it should be. 

Actors breathe new life into this fam- 
iliar biblical narrative. See Jesus call his 
disciples and perform his first miracle 
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Photo by Brooke Palmer 


(better, “miraculous sign’) turning water 
into wine at a wedding feast in Cana. As 
he cleanses the temple, Jesus displays 
both righteous anger and devotion to 
God. He gently guides Nicodemus in 
what it means to be born again. And 
Jesus’ tender yet truthful encounter with 
the Samaritan woman changes her life 
through heartfelt conversation. Here and 
elsewhere, Jesus’ warm smile portrays 
God’s accepting love and saving grace. 
But in sharp contrast, powerful verbal 
exchanges between Jesus and “the 
Jewish authorities” (a fine contextual 
translation of “the Jews”) over his divine 
relationship with God the Father vividly 
depict opposing views and foreshadow 
Jesus’ suffering and death. (Rabbis 
in New York have given the movie 
favourable reviews.) 

Miracles such as Jesus feeding the 
5,000, walking on water or healing the 
lame man recreate a palpable sense of 
wonder and awe. Dramatic scenes where 
Jesus heals the blind man or raises 
Lazarus from the dead are deeply mov- 
ing (though skeptics will say we’ve seen 
that kind of stuff in movies before). 
Martha’s tears and gradual recognition 
that Jesus really is “the resurrection and 
the life” will touch the heart of anyone 
who has lost a loved one. 

The drama continues to unfold as 
Jesus humbly washes his disciples’ feet, 


teaching them (and us) to love one an- 
other. Then, Judas the betrayer initiates 
Jesus’ arrest. The Jewish and Roman tri- 
als proceed in graphic sequence and lead 
to Jesus’ flogging, crucifixion and death. 
Realistic visual effects are remarkably 
restrained yet have resulted in an A-18 
movie rating in Ontario. 

One’s heart is warmed and faith 
strengthened as Jesus, risen from the 
dead, appears to Mary Magdalene, the 
disciples and Doubting Thomas. Jesus 
reinstates a broken-hearted Peter by al- 
lowing him to re-express his love for 
Jesus three times: “Lord, you know that I 
love you.” 

Filmed in Toronto and Spain, The 
Gospel of John was produced by Garth 
Drabinsky and is the first in a series of 
films from Visual Bible International, 
Inc. It opened at major theatres in 
Canada on Oct. 24. (See www. 
gospelofjohnthefilm.com or your news- 
paper for local listings.) A DVD version 
is planned for 2004, as well as transla- 
tions into more than 40 languages. If you 
are looking for a helpful way to grow in 
your faith or an effective means to share 
the Christian faith with a friend, you 
should see this movie. I9 


Rev. Paul McLean worked as a Hakka Bible 
translator in Taiwan for 12 years. He is com- 
pleting ThD studies at Knox College, Toronto. 


Toward Autumn, Buxom and Ripe 


On the windowsill again this year, 
Poinsettia bones still dangle rags 
And drop them one by one into the soil. 


Outside, the garden skeletons lie in heaps, 
Like fragments rummaged in a plundered dig, 
Though greening sprouts will awaken soon enough. 


Who, six months from now, will split this melon, 
Expose its pith and hollowed heart, and say 
With greater certainty than fact allows, 


The cycles will not end in Winter’s pale, 
That springs and summers both will pass 
And leave us with an Autumn, buxom, ripe, 


Unfading? 


— Kevin Hadduck 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, Dec. 7, 2003 at 
11am, we are honoured to feature as 
the eighth guest feane in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Reverend Dr 


Armour 


Minister Emeritus, 
The Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal 


Graduate of the Universities of 
Toronto and Edinburgh; Memorial 
University of Newfoundland; and 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Served previously in Killam and 
Galahad, Alberta, and St. David's 
Church, St. John's, Newfoundland, as 
well as assistantships in Edinburgh and 
New York City. 


Honorary chaplain of The Black Watch 
(Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada; 
The Royal Montreal Curling Club and 
The Irish Protestant Benevolent 
Society of Montreal. 


Author of Twelve Tales for Christmas, 
made popular by the CBC broadcast 
each year; and Saints, Sinners and 
Scots, The History of the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul. 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 
or contact Julie at 514-842-3431 


bicen@standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Gifted for love 


We must recognize God's gifts if we are to grow in our faith 


by Steve Ashton 


veryone loves receiving presents, 

but some presents are hard to 

love. The giver may be easy to 
love, but the gift selected may make one 
wonder what the person was thinking! 

Perception plays a primary role. Our 
self-image is how we perceive ourselves 
— our own private illusion that we strive 
to make real. We expect those who love 
us to see this real us when selecting 
thoughtful gifts. But what if the giver 
perceives us differently? What if the 
giver loves us enough to challenge our 
self-image? What if the giver is God? 

God’s gifts are described as spiritual 
gifts in the New Testament. The most 
image-challenging gifts and abilities are 
listed in Paul’s first letter to the Corinth- 
ians. Chapter 12 includes: 

* wisdom 

¢ knowledge 

¢ faith 

e healing 

¢ working miracles 

° prophecy 

e distinguishing between spirits 
¢ speaking in different tongues 
* interpreting tongues. 

Do any of these gifts challenge your 
self-image? Can you see yourself ““wear- 
ing” any of these at church? The most 
natural reaction is likely negative — 
what would people think? what would 
people say? Yet these are Jesus’ gifts to 
his church. 

The New Testament tells how these 
gifts transformed many unbelievers of 
Corinth into vital members of the church 
and missionaries. Those first-century 
Christians received gifts so they could 
spread the gospel effectively. These gifts 
are an integral part of our Christian tradi- 
tion. Indeed, they are still being desired, 
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given and used in the charismatic de- 
nominations of modern Christianity. 

When comparing ourselves to our 
first-century predecessors and contem- 
porary charismatic counterparts, we find 
more contrast than similarity in the ac- 
ceptance of spiritual gifts. Do we not 
seek or request or use certain spiritual 
gifts because we are ashamed of the 
behaviour of some who do? Or is it be- 
cause we fear we must yield our self- 
control in the process? Or is it because 
we think we’ve found a better way? 
Perhaps all three reasons are true. 

Paul himself was ashamed of the 
behaviour of some Corinthians with spir- 
itual gifts. He wrote his first letter to the 
Corinthians to set them straight. They 
had flaunted their gifts as a source of 
pride. They became jealous of others 
with “better” gifts. And their overuse and 
misuse of spiritual gifts — their lack of 
self-control — threatened their worship, 
spiritual development and evangelism. 

We rarely hear of those problems to- 
day. Instead, scandals of fallen Christian 
leaders, the tragedies of cult-followers or 
embarrassing stereotypes of those who 
seem spiritually drunk taint our perception 
and threaten the credibility of the charis- 
matic movement and the Christian faith. 

Most conservative denominations 
downplay spiritual gifts, preferring to 
emphasize a better way found in Paul’s 
words: 

And I will show you a still more 

excellent way. If I speak in the 

tongues of mortals and of angels, 
but do not have love, I am a noisy 
gong or a clanging cymbal. And 

if I have prophetic powers, and 

understand all mysteries and all 

knowledge, and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but 
do not have love, I am nothing 

(1 Corinthians 12:31-13:2). 

The way of love is the most excellent 
way, according to the Bible, because love 
surpasses the spiritual gifts. Many Chris- 
tians find that a gift-free way of love is a 
good fit for their gift-free self-image. 
However, Paul insists spiritual gifts are 
valid and desirable: 

Pursue love and strive for the spir- 

itual gifts ... (1 Corinthians 14:1). 

So what is the way of love? Consider 
Peter’s words: 
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Questions for discussion and reflection 


* Did you ever get an inappropriate gift from someone who loves you? What did you do with 
it? What have you done to make sure the situation is not repeated? 


* God asked Solomon what gift he wanted. Why did Solomon choose wisdom? What was 
God's response? What other spiritual gifts did Solomon exhibit? How significant was 
Solomon's reign and how important were these gifts to his reign? 


* Read Colossians 2:6 to 3:17. How does Paul challenge your self-image or your under- 
standing of spirituality? How is true spiritual growth related to the wisdom of Christ? 


* Identify your spiritual resources. Are they abundant or meagre? How can they empower 


your ability to follow the way of love? 


For further reading 


Nicky Gumbel, The Alpha Course (Alpha North America, 1995) 
Philip Yancey, Reaching for the Invisible God (Zondervan, 2000) 


Make every effort to support your 

faith with goodness, and goodness 
with knowledge, and knowledge 
with self-control, and self-control 
with endurance, and endurance 
with godliness, and godliness with 
mutual affection, and mutual affec- 
tion with love. For if these things 
are yours and are increasing 
among you, they keep you from 
being ineffective and unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (2 Peter 1:5-8). 

The way of love, it seems, is the way 
of productive and effective living for 
God. Peter presented it as a checklist of 
personal goals that culminates in love. If 
we demonstrate these qualities in our 
life, we are moving in the way of love. 
But we are challenged to possess these 
qualities in increasing measure. How can 
effectiveness and productivity occur 
otherwise? We would be going through 
the motions but going nowhere, like 
walking in circles around a tower rather 
than spiraling up its stairs. Even the way 
of love seems to be a challenge to our 
self-image. 

Now consider two key components of 
the way of love: faith and knowledge. 
Are these not gifts of God? Paul would 
certainly think so. Obviously we can’t 
follow the most excellent way of love 
without desiring increasing measures of 
these spiritual gifts. 

But what if we have trouble admitting 
that spiritual gifts even exist? Paul identi- 
fies the practical gift of administration in 
1 Corinthians 12:28. And he identifies 
even more practical gifts in his letter to 
the Roman congregation: 


We have gifts that differ according 

to the grace given to us: prophecy, 

in proportion to faith; ministry, in 

ministering; the teacher, in teach- 

ing; the exhorter, in exhortation; 
the giver, in generosity; the leader, 

in diligence; the compassionate, in 

cheerfulness (Romans 12:6-8). 

When practical gifts such as these are 
evident in our congregation, we already 
have spiritual gifts! And if we already 
have gifts, should we fear receiving 
more? Certainly not, for Jesus promised 
only good gifts given in love: 

If you then ... know how to give 

good gifts to your children, how 

much more will the heavenly 

Father give the Holy Spirit to those 

who ask him! (Luke 11:13). 

We are already moving in the way of 
love. We already have gifts from the 
Holy Spirit. So what should we do now? 
If we want to grow in our Christian walk, 
we should strive to increase our effec- 
tiveness and productivity for our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Our challenge is to grow. We are to 
become increasingly gifted for love. That 
is the most excellent way. 


An active member of St. Andrew’s, Brampton, 
Ont., Steve Ashton’s passion for spiritual 
growth involves him as a teacher in the 
Sunday school program and writer of the 
Cross Training column for the monthly 
newsletter Inside St. Andrew's. 


Check the Year of Spirituality website, 
which is updated biweekly: 


www.presbyterian.ca/flames/spirituality 
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homosexuality and my relationship to the 
church as a dissenter. I passionately dis- 
agree with the official Presbyterian view 
of homosexuality and its refusal to accord 
homosexuals equal access to the ministry. 
The discussion at General Assembly and 
many letters to the Record are evidence 
that the church is divided on this issue. 

My understanding is that the church 
believes the Bible condemns all homo- 
sexual activity. Men and women who en- 
gage in such activity are sinning and, 
therefore, are unfit to pastor a Presbyter- 
ian congregation. In 1994, the church 
said it was OK to be homosexual (sort 
of) as long as the homosexual remained 
celibate, but even a celibate homosexual 
couldn’t be ordained. The church even 
removed a homosexual minister against 
the wishes of his congregation. The 
church, which takes pride in its scholar- 
ship and biblical training, seems reluc- 
tant to re-examine the biblical passages 
that are seen as condemning homosexual 
behaviour and refuses to support re- 
search into homosexuality. 


Homosexuals who are Presbyterian 
do not seem to have a voice. We do not 
read their opinions in the Record. Why 
would a homosexual want to belong to a 
church that says they are not equal mem- 
bers, that they are flawed, sinful and unfit 
to be representatives of God’s love to a 
congregation? How do parents feel when 
the church takes this attitude toward their 
homosexual children? 

Society has a sorry history of injustice 
toward minority groups, and the church 
has a sorry history of using the Bible to 
support many such injustices. Some 
people seem to think this issue is differ- 
ent. It is not. It is another issue of injus- 
tice, and I am dismayed at the reluctance 
of the Presbyterian Church to try to right 
this wrong. That our church is historical- 
ly slow to change can be a positive at- 
tribute: giving time to the church to grow 
in understanding of an issue and come to 
a common majority decision in order to 
avoid violent division. However, I object 
to an issue being swept under the carpet 
or shut in the closet. 


Looking for Residence? 


Applications now being received for winter term 2004. 


For more information, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 


The Presbyterian College 


affiliated with McGill’s Faculty of Religious 
Studies, offers 41 single, furnished rooms 
in a well-maintained building 
located across from McGill University 
and a few blocks from Concordia University. 
Meal plan included, Mondays to Fridays. 
Ideal for students who want a quiet place to 
live in a Christian community environment. 


In his excellent book The Church and 
the Homosexual, John J. McNeill, a 
Jesuit priest, writes: “The primary moral 
problem in sexual relationships is not sex 
within marriage versus sex outside of 
marriage, or sex within a heterosexual 
relationship versus sex within a homo- 
sexual relationship. The problem is sex 
as a depersonalizing force versus sex as 
fulfillment of human relationship. Thus 
the important question would appear to 
be whether or not it is possible for the 
homosexual to achieve a responsible 
fulfilling relationship.” 

I was not “born” into the Presbyterian 
Church; I chose it 22 years ago and have 
been in happy relationship with it since. I 
do not wish to leave the church. But can 
I still call myself Presbyterian when I 
fundamentally disagree with one of its 
rulings? Can I continue to serve as an 
elder when I hold these views? Change 
will never occur without people who 
question and demand discussion — 
people who consider themselves faithful 
members yet who seek re-examination of 
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Vancouver School of Theology 


Vancouver School of Theology (VST), an ecumenical 


theological college serving Canadian and US 


denominations, is seeking a person for a tenure- 


track appointment in Hebrew Bible beginning in 
the 2004-05 year. Candidates should have a Ph.D. 
or equivalent. Teaching responsibilities include 
foundational and advanced courses in Hebrew 
Bible in the various degree programmes. 


VST is committed to maintaining gender balance 
on its faculty, and to developing a faculty that is 
ethnically and culturally diverse. In keeping with 
Canadian immigration requirements, preference 
will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents of Canada. 


3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
info@ presbyteriancollege.ca 
www.presbyteriancollege.ca 


For more information on the school, please see our 
website at www.vst.edu, and for a position description, 
e-mail sheilam@vst.edu or call (604) 822-9801. 
Closing date for applications is January 5, 2004. 
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long-held attitudes. I hope Presbyterian 
congregations encourage dialogue on 
this issue. I hope to see the day when my 
children express surprise and dismay that 
our church ever took such a stand against 
other people. 
Leslie Shaw, 
Vickers Heights, Ont. 


Many who write about the future of the 
church say that, if the Christian church is 
to flourish in the 21st century, it must 
learn how to be proactive rather than re- 
active. But how can Presbyterians be 
proactive regarding same-sex marriage 
now that it has become a legal reality? 
Rather than fighting to turn back the 
clock, if our denomination were to devel- 
op a special celebration that honoured 
the validity of the loving commitment 
same-sex couples wish to make, many 
ministers could perform such a ceremony 
with integrity. We need to get away from 
focusing on the semantics of “marriage” 
and recognize that what is really desired 
is an opportunity for same-sex couples to 
have their relationship openly acknow- 
ledged and their commitment to each 
other blessed. And, yes, we do need to 
reflect theologically on what this implies 
and involves. 
Carol Loudon, 
Toronto 


I am saddened that the editor appears 
somewhat biased in favour of same-sex 
marriage. He does offer a possible start- 
ing position for dialogue at the end of his 
October editorial, reflecting youth dis- 
comfort with same-sex marriage in the 
church but acceptance of it as a right in 
society. However, I expect the gay and 
lesbian lobby would still push for church 
blessing of same-sex marriage, leaving 
the question unresolved. 

The subtitle of the column states: 
“Theological arguments have been lack- 
ing on both sides.” This is not entirely 
true. The report on human sexuality pre- 
sented to the General Assembly nine 
years ago dealt in depth with the scrip- 
tural, social, ethical and theological rami- 
fications of the matter. This work was 
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considered by some in other denomina- 
tions as a landmark statement on the 
issue. 

Philip Yancey writes in What’s So 
Amazing About Grace?: “Our real chal- 
lenge should not be to Christianize the 
‘Nation’ (always a losing battle) but 
rather to strive to be Christ’s church in an 
increasingly hostile world.’ We must 
never be diverted from our task of pre- 
senting the glorious gospel of Jesus our 
Saviour in as winsome and loving a way 
as possible to both gays and heterosex- 
uals. This is the real work of the church. 

Robert (Bob) Allison, 
North Vancouver 


As I read articles in the Record relating 
to the issue of human sexuality, I get the 
impression we are revisiting the Garden 
of Eden. The report on the deliberations 
at General Assembly concluded No 
Change in Stance on Sexuality (July/ 
August), yet there is pressure to study it 
further. And Not Here, Not Yet ... (Octo- 
ber) shows a serious division of opinion 
among clergy on the issue of same-sex 
marriage. 

Society is busy polishing the “forbid- 
den fruit” with such words as justice and 
equality. In the garden, when God said 
don’t touch, it was not to withhold some 
pleasure; it was divine love seeking to 
protect people from deadly consequences. 

Let us not grieve the Holy Spirit by 
substituting human reason for divine rev- 
elation and find that God has withdrawn 
his blessing from our church. 

William E. Henderson, 
Simcoe, Ont. 


Where have they gone? 
Where Have They Gone? (Sept. 2003): 
we are in a new reformation period. 
There is mounting pressure for change in 
the Roman Church and elsewhere. Angli- 
cans are, as usual, in creative tension. 
The United Church is anything but 
united. Bapticostal fundamentalists will 
never reach more than a fraction of the 
population. Eastern Orthodoxy is like the 
classical theatre — it may be for some. 

Is it possible that orthodox Protestants 
in the Presbyterian, Reformed and 


United churches could consolidate in a 
United Reformed Church as in Britain? 
Methodists, if there are any left here- 
abouts, might find common cause with 
evangelical Anglicans. Catholic Angli- 
cans should push the Anglican-Roman 
Catholic International Commission 
agenda and act accordingly. 

The living church is never what it 
used to be. Nor should any communion 
within it try to be. 

William Bothwell, 
Orangeville, Ont. 


The Where Have They Gone? article 
(September) was excellent. I didn’t think 
I would be writing with an example so 
soon! 

While on vacation, I attended a wor- 
ship service in Prince Edward Island on 
Sun. Oct. 5. (The small country church I 
went to shall remain nameless!) As Mar- 
itimers have a reputation for friendliness 
(which we experienced daily), I was sur- 
prised to receive a lukewarm greeting 
from the ushers, even after I communi- 
cated I was a visitor. 

When the minister gave the an- 
nouncements at the beginning of the 
service and although World Communion 
Sunday was mentioned, a welcome was 
not extended to visitors (I saw a Massa- 
chusetts licence plate in the parking lot). 
And at no time during the prayers was 
any mention made of those on the Island 
and in Nova Scotia who had suffered 
losses or stress from Hurricane Juan six 
days earlier. 

While the service was a blessing and 
a conversation with the minister on the 
way out was interesting, my lingering 
impression is that this small country 
Presbyterian church is more interested in 
itself than in reaching out. I hope that 
small church will be more welcoming to 
visitors in the future. 

Jean Lawrence, 
West Vancouver 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
letters to the editor. Please include your 
name, home address and a daytime 
telephone number. We reserve the right 
to edit all letters for length and clarity. 
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Your 
New Year's 
Resolution 


Join us for these informative 
online courses beginning 
in January: 


* Pastoral Care for 
Presbyterian Elders 


* Helping Change 
Happen in Your Church: 
A Practical Introduction to 
Leadership for Elders 


Reserve your spot today at 
www.eldersinstitute.com 
or phone 1-866-794-8888 
by December 19*- 


Elders' 
Institute 


TheLimits 


¢ Masonry 
¢ Slate/Cedar/Copper 
Roofs 
* Concrete Repairs 
¢ Sandblasting 
* Waterproofing 
* Full Restorations 
* Tuckpointing 
* Painting 
* Highrigging 
Caulking 
_ Happy to serve your 
congregation... 


HERITAGE 


RESTORATION we 


4580 Conc.6, RR#4, 
Uxbridge, Ontario L9P 1R4 


416-439-9642 


fax 905-649-6849 
heritagerestoration@hotmail.com 
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BULLAS => 
GLASS iro 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


yi “Lpite for Brochure” 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


& lcoge ‘toe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY LTD. 


¢ custom designed memorial windows 
* traditional - contemporary 
* releading & restoration * storm glazing 
* custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 


‘ 471 Newbold Street, 
London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225 

_ Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


Proud Supporters. of 
The Arthritis Society 


BB&R 
Architect Inc. 
William O. Menzel — Director 

538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


EXCEL Cleaning Service 


Professional cleaning service for churches, 
meeting your specific need & budget. 
Call now for your free estimate. 
Serving the Toronto area. 


(416) 718-2560 
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Haley, Bob, elder of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Barrie, Ont., died Aug. 12, 2003. 


Reid, Mary Grace, 90, passed away Oct. 22, 
2003, in Pictou, N.S. Born in Sherbrooke, N. S.; 
lived in Cape Breton, New Glasgow, Winches- 
ter, Renfrew and Kirkwall. Beloved wife of Rev. 
William Reid, Pictou (formerly of Myrtle, 
Man.). 


Ritchie, William John (Jack), born Jan. 10, 
1912, one of God's most faithful and loving 
servants, passed away Oct. 4, 2003. A long- 
time member of Elmvale Church, Elmvale, 
Ont., he served as an elder, sang in the bass 
section of the choir and will be remembered 
by many as the big man with the big heart, 
hands and pockets filled with candy. Jack’s 
service to God and church was freely given. 
Many hours in his “retirement” were spent 
keeping the church and church cemetery 
neat and tidy. He was the first at church and 
the last to leave. He will be missed by friends, 
family and especially his wife, Mary (Currie); 
children, Rev. Fairlie Ritchie, Jane Dalziel, Peter; 
and five grandchildren. Gentle, strong and 
steadfast, he will live on in our memories. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$55 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


‘Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Telephone: 1-877-246-7186 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Visit the Presbyterian 
Record online: 


www.presbyterian.ca/record 


classifieds: 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


HOUSE SITTER AVAILABLE for the Victoria- 
Nanaimo areas 3,4,5, or 6 weeks duration. 
Feb. or March or combination. References 
available/very responsible person. Phone: 
Joan at (204) 632-4388. 
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MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Donald Wilkinson, 
1454 Manawagonish Rd., Saint John, NB E2M 
3Y3; 506-672-6280; revdonald@hotmail.com. 

Elmsdale, NS, St. Matthew’s; Hardwood Lands. 
Rev. Dr. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Rd., 
Dartmouth, NS B3A 2E6; 902-469-4480; 
pamcdonald@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Hunter River, PEl; Glasgow Road; Brookfield. 
Rev. Dr. Gordon Matheson, PO Box 275, 
Charlottetown, PE] C1A 7K4; stapmath@ 
eastlink.com. 

Little Narrows, NS; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Dr. Floyd R. McPhee, 40 Big 
Marsh Rd., RR 1, River Denys, NS BOE 2Y0; 
902-756-3154; cfmcphee@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Lunenburg, NS, St. Andrew’s; Rose Bay, St. An- 
drew’s (effective Feb. 2004). Rev. L. George 
Macdonald, 6357 London St., Halifax, NS 
B3L 1X2; 902-454-5253; lgmacdonald 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, PEI 
(Murray Harbour North; Murray Harbour 
South; Peter's Road; Caledonia). Rev. Roger 
MacPhee, Belfast PO, Belfast, PE| COA 1A0; 
902-659-2703; rkmacphee@pei.sympatico.ca. 

Riverview, NB, Bethel. Rev. Ruth Houtby, 
36 Bridge St., Sackville, NB E4L 3N7; 
506-536-3786; rhoutby@nb.sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, NB, St. Matthew's. Rev. Dr. Paul 
Brown, c/o Canadian Bible Society, N.B. 
District, 117 Germain St., Saint John, NB 
E2L 2E9; 506-634-1760; Fax 506-634-0454; 
pbrown@biblesociety.ca. 

Summerside, PEI, Summerside Church. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEI C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 
2410 Route 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4; wynn@ 
nb.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Chinese. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 101 
Creswell Dr., Beaconsfield, QC HOW 1E1; 
514-426-4688; jss@magma.ca. 

Ottawa, Church of St. David and St. Martin. 
Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 343 Bronson Ave., 
Ottawa, ON K1R 6J2; cedric.pettigrew@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Quebec City, St. Andrew's. Rev. Ross Davidson, 
702, rue Lafontaine, Thetford Mines, 
QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; jrhdavidson@ 
globetrotter.net. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, St. Andrew's (effective July 2004). 
Rev. Jim Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
ON L4R 1W1; 705-526-7421; jkitson@ 
knoxmidland.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (senior team minister). 
Rev. Dawn Griffiths, 45 Bond St., Lindsay, ON 
K9V 3P9; 705-324-5992; db.griffiths@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Markham, Chinese (church worker, Can- 
tonese-speaking, one-year contract). Rev. 
Samuel Priestly, 143 Main St. N, Markham, 
ON L3P 1Y2. 

Oro, Trinity Community (two full-time posi- 
tions: associate pastor, adult spiritual forma- 
tion; youth pastor). Rev. Doug Johns, 99 
Peter St. N, Orillia, ON L3V 4Z3; 705-325- 
5183 ext. 2; opc.min@encode.com. 

Palmerston, Knox; Drayton, Knox. Rev. Dr. Brice 
L. Martin, 190 Tucker St., Box 159, Arthur, ON 
NOG 1A0; bricelmartin@yahoo.com. 

Scarborough, Fallingbrook. Rev. Dennis Cook, 
97 Burcher Rd., Ajax, ON L1S 2R3; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Scarborough, Knox (Agincourt). Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy,., Scar- 
borough, ON MIE 1P4; guildwood@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David’s. Rev. Everett Briard, 
255 Wright Cres., Ajax, ON L1S 5S5; 
ebriard@rogers.com. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Barry 
Van Dusen, 5750 King Rd., PO Box 535, 
Nobleton, ON LOG 1NO; 905-859-0843; 
barry.peggy.vandusen@sympatico.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Craig Cribar, 27 Beverley 
Cres., Belleville, Ont. K8P 4W8; cmcribar@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Stouffville, St. James. Rev. Laura Duggan, 
484 Water St., Newmarket, ON L3Y 1M5; 
905-895-5512; duggan@on.aibn.com. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Dr. 
Stewart Gillan, 150 Gateway Blvd., Toronto, 
ON M3C 3E6; 416-696-7909; sgillan@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, University Church. Rev. Bryn 
MacPhail, 15 Lambeth Rd., Etobicoke, ON 
M9A 2Y6; bryn@reformedtheology.ca. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. Rev. 
Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, ON 
NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; hosborne@ 
wightman.ca. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant 
Church. Rev. Donald N. Young, 11 White Oaks 
Ave., Brantford, ON N3R 5N8; greenbrier@ 
bfree.on.ca. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox (rural). Rev. 
Dr. Garfield G. Havemann, 2058 Main St. N, 
Jarvis, ON NOA 140; 519-587-2565. 

Chatham, First (senior minister). Rev. Chuck 
Congram, 235 Amy Croft Dr., Tecumseh, ON 
N9K 1C8. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. David Heath, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, ON N8A 5G5; 
dsheath@kent.net. 

Corunna, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dean Adlam, 
PO Box 636, Petrolia, ON NON 1R0; 519-882- 
2400; deanandnadine@xcelco.on.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. Kathy Fraser, 
1196 Guildwood Blvd., London, ON N6H 4G9; 
kfraser001@sympatico.ca; 519-473-7468. 

London, DaySpring. Rev. John Bannerman, 
342 Pond Mills Rd., London, ON N5Z 3X5; 
519-681-7242; jbannerman@bellnet.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Mark Davidson, 220 Livingstone Ave. N, 
Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; jmdavidson@ 
porchlight.ca. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton (part-time or retired 
supply). Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 69 Allen St., 
Tillsonburg, ON N4G 4V8; 519-842-6642; 
jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. D. 
Clements, 9 Victoria St. N, Goderich, ON N7A 
2R4; 519-524-7512; knoxpresbyterian@ 
on.aibn.com. 

Shakespeare, Shakespeare Church; North 
Easthope, Knox. Rev. Peter Bush, Box 235, 
92 St. Andrew St., Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's. Rev. John Zondag, 220 
Livingstone Ave. N, Listowel, ON N4W 1P9; 
519-291-4690; jzondag@porchlight.ca. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-MciIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 

Wingham, St. Andrew's. Dr. Alex McCombie, 
RR 3, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0; 519-363-5392. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@shaw.ca. 

Winnipeg, First. Search Committee, c/o Rev. 
Ken Innes, 23 Parkview Place, St. Andrews, 
MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Winnipeg, Lockport Community (half-time). 
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CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario’s magnificent 


ent at St. Andrew's 
nd Simcoe, Toronto — 


CELEBRATING 
GOD'S YES 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 380 
Rev. Stephen Kendall 
Principal Clerk, PCC 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10TH 
Dr. Andrew Irvine 


Director, Logos Research 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17TH 
Dr. Mary Jo Leddy 
Executive Director, Romero House 


CLASSICAL ORGANS 


www.eminentorgans.ca 


12:00 p.m. - Organ Recital 
12:15 p.m. - The Advent Message 
12:45 p.m. - Sandwiches and Coffee 


A WARM WELCOME TO ALL 


DIGITAL CHURCH ORGANS 


Toll Free: 1.888.767.4267 
E-mail: lex.dks@sympatico.ca 


[CHAPLAINCY POSITION | 


L'Hdpital régional de Sudbury Regional 
§ Hospital St. Joseph's Health Centre is a 

) fully accredited acute care facility in | 
| Northeastern Ontario, serving a culturally § 
i diverse population. / 


Ce WANTED 
YOUTH PASTOR 


Inspired by our traditions, St. Joseph's 
Health Centre is committed to excellence, | 


integrity, dignity and service. : 
cn Anis We are looking for a person 


who has a passionate love of 
Jesus Christ to become the 
Youth Pastor for a small but 
faithful group of young 
people. We are hoping that 
with your direction and 
leadership this part-time 
paid position (20 hours), will 
quickly turn into a full-time 
one. Please send résumé to: 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, 35 Church St. N., 
Ajax, ON L1T 2W4. 
Attention: Youth Pastor 
Search Committee. 


)) We are looking for a self-directed, 
energetic and creative individual who 
is able to respond to the spiritual needs 
of patients/residents, families and staff, 
as part of an interdisciplinary team. 


Minimum requirements for this position: 

* A Degree in Theology or related field 
Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) or 
equivalent 
* An understanding of and willingness to 

} minister in a multi-faith, multicultural 

) context 

)) ° Excellent communication and strong 

interpersonal skills 

) * Fluency in French is an asset 

* Experience in a healthcare setting is 
preferred 

* Endorsement by a faith community 


| Submit applications by Dec. 20, 2003 to: 


Director of Spiritual and Religious Care 
St. Joseph’s Health Centre 

700 Paris Street 

Sudbury, ON P3E 3B5 

7 Email: smarasco@hrsrh.on.ca 
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vacancies 
continued 


Rev. Robert Murray, PO Box 222, Pinawa, MB 
ROE 1L0; 204-753-8439; pcf@granite.mb.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Melfort, St. James; Tisdale, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
George Yando, 314-24th St. W, Prince Albert, 
SK S6V 4N1; 306-764-4771; gandbayando@ 
sasktel.net. 

Moose Jaw, St. Mark’s; Briercrest, Knox. Rev. 
John Ferrier, 718 Elm Cres., Weyburn, SK 
S4H 0S7; 306-842-2776. 

Regional staffperson for Saskatchewan 
(priorities: youth and camp work). Bernice 
Shih, 106-537 Fourth Ave. N, Saskatoon, SK 
S7K 2M6; bshih@shaw.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4V 1A4; 306-522-9571; revfirstpres@ 
sasktel.net. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Bassano, AB, Knox; Gem, Gem Church. Rev. Dr. 
R. Cruickshank, 504-2nd St. SE, Medicine 
Hat, AB T1A OC6; 403-526-4542; st_johns@ 
telusplanet.net or Rev. D.V. Beach, 212 Perry 
Cres. NE, Medicine Hat, AB T1C 1X3; 
403-526-3512; beachdv@memlane.com. 

Lloydminster, AB, Knox. Rev. Glenn Ball, 
265 Fir St., Sherwood Park, AB T8A 2G7; 
sherwoodparkpresby@shaw.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Maple Ridge, Haney. Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwen- 
berg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbotsford, BC 
V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Dr. Ron Foubister, 1200-3rd 
St. S, Cranbrook BC V1C 1G2; 250-426-7165; 
foubister@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. Terry Hibbert, 
948 Como Lake Ave., Coquitlam, BC V3J 7P9; 
604-939-6136; pastort@telus.net. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Fred Speckeen, 
116 1156 Sunset Dr., Kelowna, BC V1Y 9R7; 
joan_speckeen@telus.net. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s (senior minister). Rev. S. 
Bruce Cairnie, 20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC 
V3A 5A9; bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
DaySpring Presbyterian Church, London, ON. 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 
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Written by Erin Walton, 
( a e youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


wonder 


The season leading up to Christmas is called Advent. It is a time to celebrate the coming 
of Jesus Christ. Let’s find out what you know about Advent. Fill in the blanks below: 


There are Sundays in Advent. 
There are candles on an Advent wreath. 
There are days on an Advent calendar. 


Now, add these numbers. If you get 34, you're right! 


The Advent wreath is a circular evergreen wreath with 
five candles, four around the wreath and one in the centre. 
The circle of the wreath reminds us of God — who has no 
beginning and no end. The four outer candles represent 
the period of waiting during the four Sundays of Advent. 
They stand for hope, joy, peace and love — what Jesus 
brought into the world when he was born. The light of 
the candles reminds us Jesus is the light of the world. 

The centre candle is white and is called the Christ candle. 
It is traditionally lit on Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. 


An Advent calendar is a great way to count down the days 
to Christmas with hope and anticipation! There are 25 days 
on an Advent calendar leading up to the birth of Jesus. 


This year, the Presbyterian Church has made a special 
Advent calendar about a poor boy’s journey to Christmas: 


Meet seven-year-old Janos and his family. They are 
Hungarians living in a small village in Ukraine. The family 

is poor in terms of material possessions but rich in love, 
hospitality and generosity. Open one door each day on the 
Advent calendar to follow Janos’s story as he prepares to play 
a special part in the village's travelling Christmas pageant. 


Visit www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html to find out more or to order a calendar. 


Discover how to make your own Advent wreath or calendar and other great Advent crafts. 
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= Jforthers eae 


‘contemporary spirituality 


The parable of the Webber tree 


‘Change is the arena where God works his marvellous wonders’ 


by David Webber 


e have many Christmas tradi- 
tions in our family. One is 
finding and bringing home 


the Webber tree. We choose a time when 
the whole family can be present. We 
pack the tiny rusty saw Linda has had 
since she was a little girl playing on the 
Christmas tree permit on the ranch back 
in the Kootenays of British Columbia. 
We also take a camera, a large flask of 
hot chocolate, some chocolate chip cook- 
ies, the family dog, a bunch of dog cook- 
ies ... and absolutely every member of 
our family. 

The Webber tree has to be perfect. It 
must be a lodgepole pine with a perfect 
pyramid shape and absolute symmetry. If 
you know pines, you know they seldom 
grow that way; so we often take the better 
part of a day to find just the right tree. 
When we all agree we have found the 
Webber tree, we cut it down with great 
ceremony. Each member of the family, in- 
cluding the dog, has his or her picture tak- 
en in the process. After the tree is dragged 
through the snow to the truck, we toast the 
tree with hot chocolate and chocolate chip 
cookies and take more pictures. It is a 
wonderful and treasured tradition. 

But then everything changed. It be- 
came increasingly difficult to gather fam- 
ily members as they grew older and 
moved out on their own. Linda and I dis- 
covered our lives going faster and our 
age rendering us much slower. So we 
usually did the best we could, tearing off 
into the bush with what family we could 
muster in the last remnant of daylight a 
few days before Christmas. 

That’s how it was one time when we 
went in search of the Webber tree. We 
looked frantically, finding a church tree 
but not the Webber tree. Darkness found 
us un-treed, un-photographed, un-plied 
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with hot chocolate and extremely un- 
happy. Later in the evening, unhappiness 
matured to depression as Linda and I had 
to face the fact that changes in our family 
had made some of our most cherished 
Christmas traditions obsolete. Oh, yes, 
we went out and tried again, but with 
more family members absent and without 
the hot chocolate and the joy of the mo- 
ment. We ended up with a nondescript fir 
tree — certainly not the Webber tree or 
the Webber Christmas tree experience. 

I don’t know about you but, as I age, I 
am finding out more about myself. I have 


It certainly was not customary or 
comfortable to deliver a child in 
a stable and then cradle him in 
an animal's feeding trough 


discovered I don’t like change very 
much. I particularly don’t like change to 
Christmas traditions. I think it is because 
I am afraid change will cause what has 
been special and wonderfully comfort- 
able to be lost forever. 

Change often scares me — not only 
to Christmas traditions but also in most 
aspects of my life. I find myself clinging 
to sameness: in routines, relationships, 
celebrations, work, clothing, health, even 
the brand of my toothpaste. There is 
wonderful security in sameness, even 
when the sameness is not all that great. 
Even the misery I know often feels more 
secure and comfortable than the change 
necessary to leave it behind. 

As I read the Christmas story in the 
Bible, it strikes me how every character 
in the story was called to toss out cus- 
tomary routines, comfortable sameness 


and common expectations in order to 
participate in what God was doing. 

Mary had to let go of her plans for a 
traditional courtship, wedding and start- 
ing a family. The angel Gabriel an- 
nounced she would be the mother of 
“God with us” while she was still a vir- 
gin and not yet married. And Joseph had 
to let go of the way things were always 
done. He had to be reassured by an angel 
to go ahead with his plans to marry his 
betrothed despite Mary being pregnant 
already — and not by him. (This flew in 
the face of all Jewish wedding traditions 
at the time, which favoured stoning a 
woman who appeared to have broken her 
premarital vow of chastity.) 

Both Joseph and Mary had to leave 
the comfort of family and home in 
Nazareth and risk travel in the last stages 
of Mary’s pregnancy. All because of the 
highly unusual and disconcerting decree 
by Emperor Augustus that placed Joseph, 
Mary and her unborn child in Bethle- 
hem, the prophesied birthplace of the 
Messiah. And it certainly was not cus- 
tomary or comfortable to deliver a child 
in a stable and then cradle him in an 
animal’s feeding trough. 

As the shepherds settled down for the 
same old quiet comfort of an evening on 
the hills above Bethlehem, they hardly 
expected to face the brightness of God’s 
glory, or the serenade of a choir of angels, 
or a midnight trek to the city centre. Even 
those mystical Magi, however many there 
were, must have had their expectations 
shaken after a gruelling march across 
the Middle Eastern desert when they dis- 
covered the king they were seeking was 
not in a palace where they looked first but 
in a nondescript rustic setting. 

At that first Christmas 2,000 years ago, 
absolutely nothing was in keeping with 
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“the way we always do things.” At that 
first Christmas, the comfort and security 
of sameness, routine and tradition were 
turned upside down for everyone who 
participated in what God was doing then. 

And, yet, look what God did! God be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us in the 
birth of an infant. And he was born into 
poverty, thereby changing forever what it 
means to be blessed and who is first in 
God’s eyes. The Messiah King of the 
entire world was born out of the discom- 
fort and insecurity of torn-up traditions, 
ravaged routines and shattered sameness. 

And, yet, look what God did! Mary 
and Joseph learned to trust God com- 
pletely, discovering the liberty in know- 
ing God’s grace would always be 
sufficient for their needs. The simple 
shepherds witnessed the most marvellous 
event in all of history. (And they experi- 
enced the excitement of a new vocation 
— becoming the first Christian mission- 
aries in bearing the good news to all who 
gathered at the Bethlehem stable.) The 
determined sages from the East found the 
fulfillment of all their expectations. And 
they all learned that surprise is often the 
ground upon which God brings about the 
fulfillment of hope. 

In the Christmas story, it seems to me, 
God pushed sameness, tradition and rou- 
tine out of the way as he worked to do 
marvellous things in the life of the world 
and in the lives of individuals. It seems to 
me this is often the way God still breaks 
into human life. When I reflect on the 
Christmas story in the Bible and let it rub 
up against my own life, I am struck by 
how much I may actually frustrate God 
by insisting that he always work in the 
same old ways, same old circumstances 
and same old routines. 

What would happen if I were bold 
enough to cast off what I cling to: the se- 
curity of sameness with the misery that is 
often nestled there, the comfort of tradi- 
tions that have often outlived their pur- 
pose and eaten up inordinate amounts of 
time and energy, the stability of routines 
that often limit what I do and how I do it? 
Could it be that I and, perhaps, you too 
would discover the marvellous doings of 
God if we dared to cast off some of our 
tired old traditions and routines and dared 
to venture off into uncharted territory? 
And if we were so bold, could it be that 
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you and I would become participants in 
what God is doing? What would happen if 
you and I truly faced the future with mind, 
heart and hands open to all the possibil- 
ities God might bring our way, and not 
only the possibilities we want or expect? 

It is true we might face some awk- 
ward situations. It is true we might be 
forced into some uncomfortable circum- 
stances. It is true we might even en- 
counter some unusual people, some we 
would not otherwise meet or choose to 
meet. But we would be in good company 
with the likes of Mary, Joseph, the shep- 
herds and the Magi. 

And Jesus? I am persuaded we would 
be present to him and he to us in newer, 


deeper and broader ways. I suspect we 
would be told what others heard 2,000 
years ago when they left their comfort 
zones to receive the Christ: “Fear not!” 

This Christmas season, face change 
— be it the change you choose or the 
change that is thrust upon you — with 
the anticipation that change is the arena 
where God works his marvellous won- 
ders to behold. Be encouraged that 
change is where Christ is born, with all 
his love and power. And fear not! [a 


Rev. David Webber is a contributing editor 
to the Record. He is a minister of the Cariboo, 
B.C., house church ministry and the author 
of From Under a Blazing Aspen and And the 
Aspens Whisper. 
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“Aasbjorn Skaaland, ACT 4 


Presbyterian World Service & Development’s 
emergency relief and community development programs 
provide hope to people in the face of 
catastrophic disasters and unimaginable poverty. 
This Christmas, give the gift of hope 
by making a donation to support 
education, health, water, agriculture, environment, 
income, and emergency programs. 

When you give a gift 
in the name of a friend or relative, 
PWS&D will send them a Gift of Hope card 
in your name. 


Presbyterian WorldS ‘elopment 


50 Wynford Dr. Toronto, ON M3C |, 0272 UA 800-619-7301 
pwsd@presbyterian.ca v..._, : d 
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